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IMPERIALISM  OR  NATIONALISM: 
A  BRITISH  VIEW 

AVERY  interesting      article      entitled   "  Imperi'ilism, 
Nationalism,   or  a  Third  Alternative  ^' — by  a  Wes- 
terner— appeared  in  the  University  Magazine  for  October 
last,  which  reflected  wonderfully  faithfully,  if  a  recent  torn- 
through  Canada  be  a  guide,    a  current  opinion  which  is 
flowing  strongly  in  the  west.     Many  of  the  ideas  and  con- 
tentions in  the  article  were  wholly  admirable,  but — to  a 
resident  in  the  British  Isles  at  any  rate — others  seemed 
curiously  imreal.     A  close  analysis  seemed  to  show  that 
the  statements  about  Canada  carried  conviction,  but  that 
others  were  founded  on  a  fundamental  misconception  of 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  towards  the 
Empire.     Conclusions  derived  from  one  premise  which  was 
true  and  another  which  was  only  partially  true,  were  natur- 
ally unconvincing.     It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
EngUshmen     misunderstand    what     Canadians     mean     by 
Imperiahsm.     It  would  almost  appear  as  if  some  Canadians 
had  failed  to  realize  that  the  slow  moving  British  had  pro- 
gressed far  from  the  Imperialism  of  the  80's  and  90's.     It 
may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  Canadian  readers  to  learn 
something  about  the  general  trend  of  opinion  in  these  islands. 
Language,  at  the  best  of  times,   is  but  an  imperfect 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our  thoughts.    That  is  a  truism 
which  should  be  inscribed  around  the  walls  of    every   de- 
bating   chamber.    We  recognize  the  fact  dimly.    We  envy 
poets,    orators,   and   essayists   for   their   power  to   express 
thoughts  which  we  struggle  in  vain  to  give  forth  to  the  world. 
We  hail  with  enthusiasm  musicians  and  artists  who  handle 
a  mode  of  expression  which  is  more  subtle  and  more  pro- 
found than  the    everyday    coinage   of  words.     Yet    poli- 
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ticians  wax  wrathful  when  even  their  most  staggering  utter- 
ances do  not  carry  instant  conviction,  and  we  wrangle  day 
in  and  day  out  about  labels  like  conservatism,  liberaUsm, 
progress,  and  reform,  when  no  two  among  us  would  agree 
on  what  they  meant. 

Of  all  these  labels  ImperiaUsm  is  used  to  cover  the 
greatest  variety  of  programmes.  In  truth  it  is  one  of  those 
"Jternxs  which  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues,  hke 
mere  abstractions,  empty  sounds  to  which  we  join  no  feel- 
ing and  attach  no  form.''  Indeed,  the  present  controversy  is 
mainly  about  the  policy  the  word  should  signify.  We  are 
Imperialists,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  the  word. 

What,  therefore,  does  ImperiaUsm  really  mean  to  the 
leading  thinkers  in  the  British  Isles?  It  is  no  good  explor- 
ing its  derivation,  for  words  change  their  connotation  from 
year  to  year.  Who  could  define  acciu-ately  the  dual  mean- 
ing of  words  like  ''  capital  "or  ''  commission,"  for  example, 
by  reference  to  their  Latin  root?  Half  the  Greek  dictionary 
is  used  to  convey  scientific  ideas  of  which  the  Greeks  had 
no  conception.  Canada  itself  is  an  adept  at  flavouring  old 
words  with  new  meanings.  "  Graft "  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  truth,  ImperiaUsm  is  employed  because  there  is  no  other 
word  which  will  serve.  No  term  having  a  racial  origin  like 
British  or  Anglo-Saxon  wiU  do,  for  it  would  fail  to  include 
French-Canadian  or  Boer.  Nor  will  terms  based  on  geo- 
graphy suit  the  circumstances.  People  have  hunted  for 
a  substitute  for  years,  and  found  none,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  idea  implicit  in  Imperialism  is  new.  So  we  must 
use  the  term  to  our  hands,  and  trust  that  by  constant  repe- 
tition and  explanation  it  will  come  to  represent  a  better 
meaning  than  it  sometimes  does  to-day. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  examine  one  interpre- 
tation of  Imperialism,  which  is  very  common,  and  is  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  facts.  ImperiaUsm  does  not  mean 
a  poUcy  of  aggrandizement  or  ruthless  expansion.  This 
is  clear  enough  from  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
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Empire,  and  from  a  consideration  of  its  situation  in  the 
world  to-day. 

The  British  Empire  has  grown  immensely,  it  is  true, 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  but,  as  the  shortest  examina- 
tion will  prove,  not  as  the  result  of  aggression.  It  grew, 
in  the  first  place,  during  the  desperate  struggles  of  England 
against  the  threatening  dominion  of  France.  The  sea  power 
which  saved  her  from  conquest  gave  her  also  South  Africa 
and  the  certainty  that  India,  Austraha,  and  New  Zealand 
would  be  developed  under  the  British  flag.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Empire  grew  by  the  enterprise  of  private  citizens. 
Trading  stations  and  missionary  settlements  founded  in 
tropical  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa  appealed,  when  threatened 
by  the  anarchy  of  native  states  or  the  ambitions  of  native 
tyrants,  for  protection  to  the  British  government.  In  the 
interests  of  civiHzation  or  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  citizens  that  government  had  no  option  but  to 
step  in  and  assume  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  law 
and  order  in  the  disturbed  areas.  Once  in  control,  its  sphere 
of  influence  spread,  for  anarchy  on  a  native  frontier  meant, 
sooner  or  later,  anarchy  within  British  territory,  and,  hesitate 
as  it  might,  the  British  government  had  to  incorporate  wider 
and  wider  areas,  because  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  law 
and  order  could  be  secured.  This  process,  forced  on  by 
the  restless  enterprise  of  private  citizens,  continued  until 
some  natural  barrier  was  reached,  hke  the  Himalayas  in 
India,  or  British  territory  came  to  abut  on  the  territory 
of  some  state — imder  European  or  native  control — which 
was  able  to  preserve  within  its  own  borders  that  standard 
of  liberty,  order,  and  justice  which  the  civilized  world 
demands  of  every  sovereign  state. 

This  process  of  incorporation  has  been  forced  on  the 
other  great  civilizing  powers  as  well,  so  that  to-day  practi- 
cally the  whole  world  is  divided  up  among  powers  which 
are  admittedly  civiUzed.  There  are  one  or  two  states  which 
may  be  unable  to  maintain  a  civihzed  standard.  They  are  at 
present  a  trial,  and  interference  by  the  great  powers  may  even- 
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tually  be  necessary.  Persia  is  one,  Morocco  another,  Nicaragua, 
and  some  of  the  minor  central  American  states,  are  others.  But 
they  are  few  in  number  and  the  paramount  interests  of  certain 
great  powers  in  each,  if  anarchy  compels  interference,  are 
already  generally  recognized.  Readjustment  of  the  poli- 
tical boundaries  on  the  world  ^s  surface  in  future  will  be  the 
outcome  of  war,  as  in  the  case  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  of  volun- 
tary agreement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  states  in  1775, 
or  more  recently  of  the  confederation  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

But  if  aggression  has  not  been  the  pohcy  of  the  British 
government  in  the  past,  far  less  is  it  its  policy  to-day.  The 
imputation  to  it  of  a  desire  for  expansion  as  the  outcome 
of  a  war  of  conquest  is  patently  absurd.  Other  powers 
may  cherish  the  idea,  because  they  are  cramped  for  the 
room  in  which  to  expand,  but  the  Empire  has  far  too  much 
to  do  to  hold  and  people  its  own  territories  to  think  about 
further  expansion.  Moreover,  such  a  pohcy  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  British  institutions  and  of  the  British 
people.  The  underlying  idea  of  British  foreign  policy  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  preserve  the  complete  freedom  of 
the  Empire. 

This  freedom  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  first  of  all  the 
hberty  of  the  individual.  The  main  object  of  government 
in  British  communities  is  not  to  aggrandize  the  state,  as 
is  the  case  with  some  foreign  nations,  but  to  afford  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  complete  hberty  to  pursue  his  own  develop- 
ment and  advancement,  material,  moral,  and  spiritual,  as 
he  thinks  best,  subject  only  to  the  restraint  of  law.  That 
can  only  be  done  if  the  government  can  protect  him  from 
being  forcibly  disturbed  by  foreign  powers.  There  is  also 
the  liberty  of  the  whole.  No  nation  is  really  free  which  is 
not  complete  master  of  its  own  policy  and  which  cannot 
determine  that  policy  without  consulting  the  will  of  some 
outside  power.  For  instance,  if  the  British  fleet  were 
destroyed  by  the  German  fleet,  Britain's  real  liberty  would 
disappear,  even  though  no  army  landed  on  its  shores,  for 
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she  would  be  powerless  to  resist  the  partition  of  the  Empire 
if  Germany  so  decreed,  and  in  the  settlement  of  those  great 
world  problems  which  are  becoming  increasingly  insistent 
and  increasingly  important  her  voice  would  carry  no  weight, 
for  everybody  would  know  that  there  was  no  force  behind 
it.  In  world  affairs,  as  in  parliaments,  it  is  not  opinions 
which  carry  the  day,  but  the  force  of  majorities.  Nor  would 
Canada  have  real  Uberty.  At  present,  in  the  last  resort, 
she  knows  that  the  British  fleet  is  behind  her.  But  if  that 
were  gone  and  Japan  insisted  on  free  entry  for  its  citizens, 
or  excluded  Canadian  products  from  the  markets  of  the  far 
East,  Canada  would  be  powerless  to  resist,  for  having  neither 
army  or  navy  which  could  withstand  Japan,  she  could 
maintain  the  purity  of  her  society,  or  the  prosperity  ol  her 
country,  only  by  inviting  the  assistance  of  America — on 
Americans  terms. 

Imperialism,  therefore,  does  not  mean  aggression. 
What  then  does  it  mean?  It  has  both  a  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive import.  On  the  negative  side,  as  we  have  seen,  it  means 
the  strong  determination  to  protect  the  hberties  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Empire — ^individually  and  collectively — from  that 
diminution  which  is  inevitable  if  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Empire  falls  below  the  offensive  power  of  other  peoples. 
British  ImperiaUsts  beheve  that  it  would  be  a  colossal  dis- 
aster if  the  Empire  which  guarantees  freedom,  justice, 
and  the  opportunity  of  development  to  nearly  one  fourth 
of  the  human  race,  were  to  dissolve.  They  believe  that  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  India  that  it  should  be  governed 
by  Russia  or  some  local  tyrant,  for  the  African  protect- 
orates that  they  should  sink  back  into  the  barbarism  which 
is  the  alternative  to  European  control,  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions,  that  the  constitutional  connexion  should 
be  broken,  which  permits  the  great  and  responsible  tradi- 
tions of  the  one  and  the  fearless  activity  and  progress  of 
the  others  to  leaven  and  elevate  the  whole.  They  are  not 
wilUng  to  see  it  written  down  on  the  pages  of  history  that 
the  British  citizens  of  to-day  have  failed  to  rise  to  the  level 
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of  their  opportunities,  and  that  other  and  greater  peoples 
were  forced  to  step  in  and  carry  on  the  great  work  of 
civiUzing  and  uniting  the  world,  which  their  ancestors  had 
so  well  begun. 

On  the  positive  side,  ImperiaUsm  holds  out  the  promise  of 
a  great  future.  No  British  subject  wishes  his  country  to 
sink  to  the  position  of  Belgium,  or  Modem  Greece — peoples 
which  exercise  no  influence  in  the  disposition  of  the  world's 
affairs,  and  are  free  only  at  the  good-will  of  their  fel- 
lows. Yet  that  is  the  inevitable  future  before  the  several 
portions  of  the  Empire,  if  they  drift  into  separation.  The 
British  Isles  alone,  in  the  long  run,  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  rapidly  forming  German  Empire  of  Central 
Europe.  Canada  cannot  hope  to  compete  in  wealth  and 
population  with  the  United  States,  nor  South  Africa  with 
the  huge  North  African  Empire  of  France,  nor  AustraUa 
with  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  or,  for  many  years  with  Japan, 
Korea,  and  Manchuria.  United,  however,  the  future  of 
the  British  nations  is  assured, — a  future  in  which  they  will 
be  the  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  in  which,  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come,  their  example  and  their  beUefs  will  influence 
the  world  as  those  of  England  have  influenced  it  in  the  cen- 
tury that  has  passed. 

There  is  another  future,  too.  In  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer^ — ''  Because  we  hold  India  and  govern  three  hundred 
millions  of  another  race,  we  are  without  a  near  rival  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Take  India  from  us,  and  we  sink 
to  the  level  of  a  trade  competitor  with  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  But  so  long  as  the  consciousness  of  civiUsed 
man  recognizes  government  as  the  noblest  task  of  the  race, 
so  long,  by  administering  India,  is  our  pride  of  place  unques- 
tioned. No  nation  in  modem  times  has  done  the  like,  or 
can  aspire  to  do  it.  To  hold  India,  with  its  hundreds  of 
races,  religions,  languages,  castes,  customs,  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  heritage  of  history,  learning,  and  romance, 
is  an  achievement  for  which  the  world's  records  show 
but    one    parallel.       Thothmes    and     Sennacherib,     Alex- 

/  The  Round   Table,  India  and  the  English,  p.  47  et.  seq.     November  15th,  1910. 
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ander  and  Napoleon  never  did  the  like.  Only  Rome  in  her 
greatest  days  did  what  England  has  been  doing,  as  a  matter 
of  com*se,  for  one  hundred  years  ....  This,  with  its  direct 
consequences  in  Egypt,  East  Africa,  the  South  African 
Protectorates,  Cuba,  and  the  Phihppines,  is  the  one  achieve- 
ment which  discriminates  the  Anglo-Saxon  destiny  from 
all  others  in  the  world,  and  abundantly  redeems  it  from 
the  charge  of  seeking  its  own  good  alone.  If  these  claims 
can  be  made  good,  England  has  reason  enough  to  be  grateful 
for  India;  nor  should  the  Dominions  be  slow  in  coming  to 
claim  their  share  also  of  what  ought  to  be  the  common  pri- 
vilege of  the  race.'^ 

Thus,  Imperialism,  in  its  modern  conception,  is  not  an 
alternative  to  Nationahsm,  nor  does  it  mean  the  substi- 
tution of  a  ''  British  ''  nationahsm  for  a  Canadian  nation- 
ahsm. It  is  something  beyond  and  above  either.  The 
better  nationahst  a  Canadian,  a  Scotsman,  or  a  South  African 
is,  the  better  Imperialist  he  will  be,  for  the  basis  of  nation- 
ahsm is  a  resolute  determination  to  sustain  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  the  pride  of  a  free  people.  Citizenship 
is  not  a  matter  of  privilege  only,  but  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
common  good.  A  man  is  not  a  worse  head  of  a  family 
because  he  is  a  patriotic  citizen,  nor  a  bad  Transvaaler 
because  he  loves  South  Africa,  nor  need  he  be  a  less  stalwart 
Canadian  because  he  upholds  the  Empire  too. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  Imperialism  is  just  as 
much  a  problem  for  Great  Britain  as  it  is  for  Canada.  Im- 
periahsm  cannot  be  ^^  British  ''  any  more  than  it  can  be 
Canadian  or  Australian.  It  must  represent  the  common 
patriotism  of  the  whole.  The  real  British  Empire — the  Empire 
which  is  to  mark  an  epoch  in  history — cannot  be  made 
by  Britain,  Canada,  or  Austraha,  alone.  It  must  be  the 
unior   of  free  peoples  voluntarily  consenting. 

It  is  no  use  bhnking  the  fact  that  no  true  *^  British 
Empire  ''  exists  to-day.  There  is  no  Empire,  because  there 
is  no  real  imperial  patriotism,  and  there  is  no  imperial 
patriotism  because  there  is  no  common  body  to  formulate 
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its  aspirations.  As  Disraeli  said,  ''  Individuals  may  form 
communities,  but  it  is  institutions  alone  which  can  create 
a  state/'  The  king  is  the  jsymbol  of  imperial  unity,  but 
he  is  no  more,  for  in  the  modern  world  national  institutions 
must  be  representative  of  the  people. 

We  are  now  on  dangerous  ground.  Nobody  knows 
how  the  Empire  is  to  develop.  It  rests  imreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  democracies  which  flourish  under 
the  Union  Jack.  No  one  can  dictate  to  them.  But  it  seems 
clear  that  sooner  or  later,  if  the  Empire  is  to  persist  and 
is  to  exercise  an  effective  voice  in  the  world's  affairs,  it  must 
create  some  common  organ  of  its  will.  At  least  that  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  the  newer  school  of  Imperialists. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  as  to  the  form  the  union 
should  take.  The  conditions  are  without  precedent,  and 
the  constitutional  bond  will  probably  be  without  precedent. 
It  will  be  no  simple  job.  On  the  one  hand  British  opinion 
must  lose  some  of  its  insularity,  and  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  Empire  is  as  much  the  concern  of  the  Dominions 
as  it  is  of  the  British  Isles — it  is  far  nearer  that  position 
already  than  people  in  the  Dominions  reaUze.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dominions  must  reahze  that,  if  they  are  to 
share  in  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  the  Empire  they 
must  share  also  in  the  responsibilities  that  attach  to  mem- 
bership.    That,  too,  is  a  growing  conviction  oversea. 

Imperialism,  therefore,  is  a  complex  creed.  It  is  no 
cut-and-dried  doctrine  of  race  ascendency,  or  Downing 
Street  control.  It  is  a  poUcy  now  vague  which  can  be 
defined  only  as  the  outcome  of  free  discussion  and  nego- 
tiations. But  if  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a  decision, 
if  the  points  of  view  of  the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain 
have  still  a  long  way  to  move  before  they  can  be  said  to 
agree,  the  pressure  of  events  is  steadily  thrusting  Imperialism 
to  the  front  as  the  dominant  issue  before  Britain  and 
Canada  alike. 

ImperiaUsm  will  fail  or  succeed  according  as  it  can 
accommodate  itself   to  practical  facts  and  conditions.       It 
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may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  set  forth  two  broad  conclusions 
about  the  ultimate  ''  union  of  the  nations,''  which  are  con- 
currently accepted  in  thinking  circles  here.  It  is  notable  that 
these  are  both  implicit  in  one  remarkable  sentence  in  the 
article  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  writer 
believes  that,  '^  Canada's  contribution  to  history  and  to 
civilization  is  to  be  that  she  shall  consciously  declare  her 
desire  to  be  merely  one  of  a  '  Union  of  Nations  '  who  are 
all  prepared  to  be  limited,  not  merely  by  the  physical  power 
of  neighbours,  but  by  a  self  imposed  legal  and  contractual 
bond." 

The  first  conclusion  is  that,  whatever  the  ultimate  organ 
of  the  Empire  may  be,  it  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  internal  affairs  either  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  the  Dominions.  It  will  be  a  body  developed  or  created 
ad  hoc,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discharging  those  functions, 
and  fostering  those  interests,  which  are  the  concern,  not 
of  one  part  of  the  Empire  alone,  but  which  are  common  to 
all.  There  is  no  question  of  Canadian  representatives  in 
the  present  parliament  at  Westminster.  Whatever  body 
they  sit  in  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  affairs  of 
the  United  Kingdom  any  more  than  they  have  to  do  with 
the  local  affairs  of  South  Africa  or  Australia.  Foreign 
poUcy,  defence,  and  dependencies  will  be  their  business,  and 
little  else.  That  is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  a  "  Union 
of  the  Nations  "  must  be  built. 

The  second  conclusion  is  not  less  important.  Whatever 
proposals  are  made  for  a  true  imperial  union  must  come 
from  the  Dominions,  not  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
lesson  of  the  loss  of  America,  the  constant  protests  in  years 
gone  by  against  Downing  Street  control,  make  it  certain 
that  no  proposal  involving  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominions  will  ever  again  emanate  from  this  country. 
Britain  has  sustained  the  Empire  for  two  centuries,  she 
will  continue  to  sustain  it  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the 
first  proposal,  that  the  Dominions  should  claim  their  share 
of  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  burden  of  their  common  heri- 
tage, must  come  from  them. 
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Two  recent  examples  may  be  cited  in  proof.  The 
British  government  has  made  no  demur  to  Canada's  nego- 
tiating with  the  United  States,  Germany,  or  Japan  about 
trade  or  immigration.  Yet  it  knows  that  if  compUcations 
ensue  as  the  result  of  treaties  made,  it  will  be  the  British 
navy,  not  Canadian  armies,  which  will  be  the  force  which 
will  be  decisive  in  diplomacy  as  in  war.  Again,  Canada 
and  Australia  have  declared  in  favour  of  local  navies  over 
which  they  retain  complete  control — a  poUcy,  be  it  said, 
which  is  the  only  possible  one  so  long  as  they  have  no  voice 
in  conducting  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  Empire,  or  in  con- 
troUing  the  fleets  which  stand  behind  it.  Yet  the  British 
government  knows  perfectly  well  that  neither  Canada,  nor 
AustraUa,  nor  the  empire  can  be  defended  by  navies 
stationed  off  HaUfax,  Esquimalt,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. 
The  proper  place  for  any  navy  which  is  to  defend  the  Empire 
or  its  parts  is  over  against  the  harbours  from  which  the 
danger  will  emerge,  so  as  to  destroy  it  before  it  can  do  harm. 

Yet  no  word  is  said,  for  the  only  alternative  is  some 
form  of  joint  control,  and  a  proposal  of  that  kind  would 
look  like  an  interference  in  the  autonomy  of  the  Dominions. 
It  is  now  an  axiom  of  British  statesmanship  that  the 
Dominions  must  be  free  to  go  their  own  way.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  possibility  of  Downing  Street  ever  attempt- 
ing to  reassert  its  control.  The  future  of  the  Dominions 
rests  with  themselves  alone.  If  they  decide  to  become 
an  effective  fortress  in  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
seen,  the  initiative  must  come  from  them. 

Even  the  governor-general  is  no  longer  an  agent  of 
British  domination.  Year  by  year  he  is  becoming  more 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  and  has  less  and  less 
to  do  with  the  actual  government  over  which  he  presides. 
The  real  necessity  for  his  presence  is  constitutional.  Some 
authority  must,  under  the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment, be  responsible  for  solving  party  dead-locks.  If  a 
party  has  a  majority  in  parliament  but  cannot  agree  who  is  to 
be  prime  minister,  owing  to  personal    and  other  internal 
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jealousies,  some  one  must  have  the  authority  to  step  in  and 
call  on  the  man  most  fit  to  form  a  government,  if  he  fails 
to  entrust  it  to  some  one  else,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  Or  if  a  group  system  arises  and  no  party 
has  a  clear  majority,  some  one  must  be  empowered  to  send 
for  the  man  most  Ukely  to  succeed  and  authorize  him  to 
attempt  to  form  a  ministry.  That  fimction  can  only  be 
discharged  by  a  single  man.  How  is  he  to  be  appointed? 
He  can  be  elected  as  in  France — a  bad  arrangement  as  all 
admit.  Or  he  can  inherit  the  responsibility  as  in  England — 
an  arrangement  which  has  worked  admirably.  But  the 
king  cannot  know  enough  of  local  matters  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  Newfoundland  to 
discharge  this  constitutional  function  without  the  danger 
of  becoming  suspected  of  party  feeling  or  ignorance.  The 
immensely  valuable  part  played  first  by  King  Edward  VII 
and  later  by  King  George  V,  in  bringing  about  the  con- 
ference over  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  moderating  the 
counsels  of  extremists,  is  everywhere  admitted.  Yet  that 
was  only  possible  because  they  understood  perfectly  the 
situation  from  personal  contact  with  the  leading  figures. 
If  the  king  himself  cannot  play  the  part  in  all  his  Dominions 
at  once,  who  can?  Not  an  elected  substitute,  for  that  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  monarchy  as  well  as  bad  business.  Not 
a  judge  or  other  local  bigwig,  because  no  local  man  is  likely 
to  command  the  confidence  of  all  as  being  at  once  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  the  political  situation  and  impartial. 
Obviously  the  simple  thing  is  to  adopt  the  course  already 
in  force — appoint  from  outside  a  man  well  versed  in  affairs, 
who  is  the  recognized  recipient  of  the  political  confidences 
of  all  parties,  and  leave  him  in  his  position  for  some  years, 
but  not  long  enough  for  him  to  become  a  local  partizan. 
And  who  can  choose  the  man  better  than  the  king  advised 
by  the  government  which  has  the  actual  responsibility  of 
defending  the  Empire.  The  governor-general  in  all  the 
Dominions  to-day  is  much  more  a  constitutional  monarch 
than  an  agent  of  Downing  Street  control. 
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If,  therefore,  Imperialism  is  not  an  alternative  to 
Nationalism  but  a  policy  which  divests  the  older  Nation- 
alism of  the  narrow  ideals  and  selfish  aggressiveness  which 
Canada  has  rightly  forsworn,  is  there  any  alternative  to 
it?  If  Canada  is  not  to  be  a  powerless,  independent  state, 
if  it  is  not  to  link  its  destinies  with  the  United  States,  is 
there  anything  for  it  to  do  but  to  throw  in  its  lot  unreservedly 
with  the  democracies  under  the  British  flag  in  pursuing 
those  purposes  which  are  common  to  all?  There  is  only 
one  alternative — ^that  the  fundamental  motive  for  national 
or  imperial  organization,  danger  from  without,  and  the 
competition  of  other  great  aggregations  of  humanity,  will 
disappear  with  the  near  advent  of  universal  peace.  All 
who  have  faith  in  human  progress  must  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  universal  peace  is  inevitable.  But  it  is  madness 
to  shut  one^s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  great  way  off. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  we  nor  our  children  will  see  its 
complete  realization. 

So  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  disagreement 
and  conflict  of  interest — the  fruitful  source  of  quarrel — will 
continue.  Within  the  confines  of  a  single  state,  quarrels  are 
no  longer  put  to  the  test  of  force,  because  the  community, 
fearful  of  disorder  and  riot,  insists  on  their  being  submitted 
to  the  judgement  of  an  impartial  tribunal — and  gives  to 
the  government  the  right  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  court. 
But  what  is  to  happen  in  the  case  of  disputes  between 
nations?  If  all  people  were  as  far  advanced  and  as  uniform 
in  civilization  as  the  British  Isles,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  arbitration  might  work  well  enough.  But  all  peoples 
are  not  so  far  advanced  as  that.  The  fundamental  principle 
on  which  arbitration  must  be  based  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Would  all  peoples  at  the  present  time — 
even  those  of  the  Empire — entrust  to  an  external  court 
the  settlement  of  their  national  destinies?  Would  Ger- 
many or  Japan  forgo  the  right  to  expand  their  domains 
by  force  of  arms?  Would  Canada  agree  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Indians  should  be 
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given  the  free  right  of  immigration,  to  a  court  in  which 
South  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  ItaUans — ^notoriously- 
indifferent  to  intermixture  of  blood — were  the  judges? 
Would  any  country  arbitrate  with  half-civilized  powers 
like  Persia  or  Venezuela  over  cruelties  inflicted  on  its  citi- 
zens? And  even  if  the  nations  were  wilUng  to  forgo  their 
sovereign  powers,  how  would  the  decisions  of  the  court 
be  enforced?  The  day  of  universal  arbitration  will  not 
arrive  until  all  sovereign  states  agree  to  constitute  a  world 
government,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  forbid  armament, 
insist  on  disputes  between  peoples  being  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, and  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  court,  if  need 
be,  by  force  of  arms.  The  union  of  the  Empire,  which 
would  remove  forever  the  possibility  of  international 
friction  between  one-fourth  of  the  human  race,  grouped  in 
nations  all  the  world  over, — the  greatest  advance  towards 
universal  peace  within  om*  grasp, — is  diflScult  enough.  But 
the  union  of  the  civihzed  world  is  a  thousand  times  harder 
still.  If  we  tail  at  the  first  we  are  certain  to  fail  at  the 
second.    The  far-sighted  pacifist  is  also  a  true  Imperialist. 

A  Briton 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS 

RECENT  events  in  England  have  brought,  for  the  first 
time,  into  practical  politics  a  matter  that  for  several 
decades  has  been  mingling  with  the  dreams  of  the  British 
Liberal  party.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  difficulties  of  a 
peculiar  poUtical  situation  are  going  to  induce  many  to  give 
a  hasty  and  unconsidered  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
members  of  ParUament  should  be  paid.  Before  Mr.  Asquith 
had  pledged  his  followers  to  the  principle,  not  a  few  members 
of  the  Opposition  were  compromising  themselves  with  regard 
to  it,  abetted  by  the  improvident  zeal  of  the  Morning  Post ; 
for  which  one  of  two  courses  seemed  inevitable — either  pay- 
ment, or  the  decapitation  of  that  august  incognito ,  the  Osborne 
Judgement.  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  is  a  philosopher;  and, 
as  such,  does  not  always  admit  the  alternatives  presented  to 
him.  In  the  present  case  he  is  opposed  to  both;  and  his 
attitude,  together  with  some  lucky  turn  of  events,  may  yet 
command  the  needful  opportimity  for  counsel.  If  thoughtful 
EngUshmen  will  have  a  season  in  which  to  express  themselves 
on  the  subject,  untrammelled  by  the  weight  of  expediency, 
none  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our  views  thereon,  can  do  other 
than  rejoice.  Perhaps,  too,  in  Canada,  we  might  admit  the 
propriety  of  self-examination  with  regard  to  it;  for  although 
with  us,  there  has  been  no  official  sanction  of  the  doctrine 
that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  paid,  it  is  fairly 
obvious  that  we  are  at  least  on  speaking  terms  with  it,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  make  up  our  minds  either  to  ac- 
knowledge it  outright,  or  forever  to  cut  an  awkward  acquain- 
tance. We  may  as  well  consider  in  advance  some  of  the 
questions  involved. 

Let  us  be  clear  upon  one  matter  at  the  outset.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  very  great  difference  between  the  case  of  a  private 
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member  of  Parliament  and  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
It  Hes  in  the  addition  of  an  executive  function  to  a  legislative 
and  representative  one.  And  the  difference  carries  with  it 
this  important  consequence — a  minister  may  be  impeached. 
He  never  is  impeached,  but  he  may  be.  He  may  be  called 
to  account  like  any  mandatary.  His  masters  are  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  is  legally  answerable  to  a  far 
larger  criticism  than  that  of  his  constituency.  And  for  his 
service  and  responsibility  to  all  he  is  paid  by  all.  If  private 
members  are  willing  to  take  a  similar  payment,  are  they 
willing  to  assume  a  like  service  and  responsibility?  Are  they 
willing  to  concede  that  the  member  who  attempts  to  repre- 
sent national,  rather  than  sectional,  interests,  is  fitter  for 
Parliament  than  his  opposite?  Would  they  view  with 
equanimity  the  contestation  of  their  seats  by  those  from  the 
other  end  of  the  country,  or  would  they  call  upon  the  jealousy 
of  their  several  divisions  to  resent  such  an  intrusion?  And 
how  many  of  them,  for  what  they  might  think  was  the  general 
good,  would  dare  to  run  counter  to  the  special  whims  of  their 
electors,  as  pronounced  by  a  majority?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  very  spirit  which  would  approve  of  the  payment  of 
members  is  that  which  would  be  most  chary  of  the  broader 
obligation? 

Democracy,  in  conflict  with  its  ovm  most  cherished  aims, 
is  a  condition  none  too  rare  to  the  political  observer.  To- 
gether with  the  narrowing  down  to  a  particular  constituency 
of  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
payment  of  members,  there  goes  a  certain  modern  doctrine 
which,  though  entirely  disinterested  and  clean-handed,  is, 
nevertheless,  potentially  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
of  free  institutions.  One  may  seem  rashly  dogmatic  to  con- 
fess this  as  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  mandate.  Yet,  here, 
I  think,  we  cannot  be  too  definite.  The  notion  is  that 
every  member  is  sent  to  Parhament  to  say  what  he  was  told, 
and  nothing  else.  It  may  be  referred  to  as  the  gramophone 
theory  of  Parliament.  A  candidate  is  a  waxen  coated  tabula 
rasa.    An  election  is  the  indenting  upon  him  not  of  a  certain 
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view  of  politics  and  statesmanship,  but  of  certain  pledges 
as  to  the  village  wharf,  the  most  recent  strike,  the  most 
desired  bonus.  As,  under  the  needle  of  debate,  his  narrow 
thread  winds  round  and  in,  to  its  inevitable  stopping- point, 
he  delivers  his  mandate,  till  his  record  is  removed  and  re- 
placed. He  must  not  think  for  himself,  or  utter  the  latest 
convictions  of  a  growing  mind,  the  opinions  of  a  solid  and 
consistent  political  creed  with  its  obvious  apphcations  to 
affairs  as  they  arrive.  The  only  consistency  allowed  him 
will  be  to  repeat  himself;  and  his  chief  value  will  lie,  not  in 
wisdom,  but  in  the  power  to  see  that  he  does  not  advance  in 
thought  from  the  stage  occupied  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  and  does  not  express  any  views  upon  any  subject 
if  he  did  not  express  the  same  views  upon  the  same  subject  on 
the  hustings.  Who  calls  this  politics,  or  hfe,  or  free  debate? 
Only  one  remove  from  this  condition  is  the  Referendum. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Spectator^  this  invention  is 
the  best  contrived  to  run  politics  into  the  doldrums.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  astute  a  statesman  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
could  have  been  moved  to  submit  it  as  a  way  of  dealing  wdth 
differences  between  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament.  If 
the  Liberal  proposals  tend  to  make  a  farce  of  one  chamber, 
the  Conservative  proposals,  in  this  instance,  tend  to  make  a 
farce  of  both.  The  contagion  has  spread  very  rapidly.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  now  offering  a  possible  Referendum  on  Tariff 
Reform,  and  we  may  expect  in  the  future  to  hear  the  magic 
word  in  every  case  where,  under  former  conditions,  statesmen 
would  be  called  upon  to  think  and  to  abide  by  their  thought. 
Instead  of  a  Liberal  government  applying  to  circumstances 
the  traditional  and  coherent  views  that  constitute  Liberahsm ; 
instead  of  a  Conservative  party  urging  the  country  to  be  true 
to  old  principles  in  new  situations;  we  shall  now  see  unlimited 
adoptions  by  either  of  any  political  waifs  whose  relief  may 
bring  to  the  benefactor  a  sufficient  credit  or  applause  from  the 
milhon.  Surely  this  will  be  disaster  to  the  party  system, 
and  an  utter  subversion  of  responsible  government!  Men 
will  be  less  resolute  to  stand  by  a  principle  when  they  have 
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the  easy  alternative  of  standing  by  a  vote.  It  will  be  a  dull 
prime  minister  that  will  not  say:  '^  Let  me  harken  to  the 
votes,  and  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  laws  of  a  people.'' 
With  good  health  a  wise  man  will  stay  in  power  for  forty 
years,  unless  his  predecessor's  health  permitted  too  long  a 
similar  wisdom.  If  the  main  end  of  a  constitution  were  to 
enable  statesmen  to  reign  without  thought  or  leadership, 
without  creed  or  courage,  then  let  us  fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  image  now  being  set  up.  Why  formulate  a 
policy,  why  take  any  responsibility  or  any  risk,  why  face  the 
fiery  furnace  of  an  election  in  which  you  must  stand  or  fall  by 
your  creed,  when  this  delightful  device  offers  a  Cabinet  per- 
petual security,  let  the  coins  show  heads  or  tails?  Why 
think,  when  you  can  get  a  mandate?  Why  lead,  when  it  is 
so  much  simpler  to  follow?  Why  risk  being  wrong,  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  be  right? 

Against  such  a  travesty  of  politics  even  wrong-headedness 
would  be  a  welcome  virtue.  If  you  dare  to  be  wrong,  at  least 
you  keep  the  country  alive.  And  too  careful  an  attempt 
to  find  out  the  people's  will  defeats  its  own  purpose.  He  is 
the  best  representative  who  makes  his  own  mandate.  There 
is  a  certain  pragmatic  scorn  of  expediency,  that  commands 
the  fates  and  the  votes.  He  who  knows  his  own  mind  has 
very  little  need  to  know  the  minds  of  other  people.  The 
theory  of  mandate,  the  principle  of  the  Referendum,  the 
payment  of  members,  are  forces  that  do  not  tend  to  make  a 
man  know  his  own  mind.  Under  their  influence  it  will  be  the 
aim  of  public  men  to  be  carefully,  painfully,  even  lamentably, 
right.  They  will  always  strive  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  which 
is  the  middle.  They  will  always  seek  to  follow  public  opinion, 
which  never  moves  unless  it  be  led.  They  will  be  the  perfect 
representatives  of  democracy  which,  if  it  can  help  it,  never 
thinks. 

After  all,  it  is  with  this  word  democracy  that  we  must 
come  to  grips.  Those  of  us  who  have  made  some  study  of 
the  real  meaning  of  freedom,  and  who  think  less  of  methods 
than  of  principles  to  be  guarded  and  of  ends  to  be  attained, 
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will  not  bow  the  knee  to  a  mere  word,  or  take  democracy  too 
easily  at  its  own  valuation.  In  respect  that  it  is  hberty^s 
pathway,  it  is  a  good  pathway;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  mere 
democracy,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  gives  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  men,  we  may  like  it  very  well;  but  in 
respect  that,  like  every  other  polity,  it  can  give  better  in- 
ducements to  the  self-interested  than  to  the  self-denying, 
it  may  be  a  very  vile  thing;  as  vile,  in  fact,  as  we  choose  to 
allow  it  to  be.  This  criticism  of  democracy  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  Touchstone's  upon  life,  for,  instead  of  democracy 
beng  a  spare  thing,  there  is  often  too  much  plenty  in  it. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  muddle  its  affairs  as  much  as  it  pleases.  But  I  beheve  no 
less  strongly  in  the  duty  of  the  best  citizens  to  prevent  that 
muddling  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to  use  for  that  prevention 
all  the  influence  their  superiority  may  bestow.  Whatever 
may  be  the  prejudice  against  aristocracy  as  a  word,  surely 
no  thinking  man  denies  its  necessity  as  a  fact.  The  ideal 
nation  is  what  Bagehot  calls  the  ^'  deferential  '^  nation;  where 
certain  persons,  by  common  consent,  are  agreed  to  be  wiser 
than  others.  All  men  are  not  equal,  and  until  they  are  equal, 
government  by  the  best  will  be  our  only  sure  protection  from 
government  by  the  worst.  The  best  need  not  give  themselves 
airs;  though  for  that  matter,  a  quid  of  chewing-gum  may  be 
quite  as  supercilious  in  intention,  and  as  objectionable  in 
result,  as  a  raised  eyebrow.  The  best  need  not  be  com- 
pelled to  have  sons  of  hke  culture  and  calibre;  though  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  prevent  them  from  so  conspiring  with 
heredity.  They  need  not  be  given  titles;  however  venial 
a  sin  it  be  that  dignity  and  msdom  should  be  clothed  in 
graces  and  honour.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  they  should  have 
minds  and  wills  of  their  owti,  decently  trained,  thoroughly 
devoted,  absolutely  independent.  Would  the  payment  of 
members  help  to  induce  such  men  to  serve  the  state?  Would 
it  not  rather  tend  to  make  Parliament  distasteful  to  them 
both  in  anticipation  and  in  experience? 
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It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  while  it  takes  long  training 

to  emble  a  man  to  look  properly  after  his  own  affairs,  no 

specii  study  of  principles  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  look 

after jthe  affairs  of  all  his  neighbours.     He  may,  upon  this 

assumption,  stride  into  the  most  vital  questions  of  his  time 

withi.io  better  credentials  than  his  likeness  to  the  majority 

of  hij  constituents.     Is  not  this  an  appeal,  in  the  case  of  the 

infeion  of  the  body  politic,  not   to  the  doctor,  but  to   a 

haii)f  the  dog  that  bit  you?    I  hasten  to  repeat  that  it  is 

theight  of  the  body  politic  to  be  as  ill  as  it  may  please. 

Buif  its  object  be  health,  who  is  the  better  guide, — the 

extty  with  some  knowledge  of  history,  some  stretch  of  vision, 

so?  reverence  for  a  cause,  some  faith  in  great  principles 

fo3ver  hidden  from  small  sagacities;  or  he  who  does  not 

irlt  his  neighbours  by  knowing  more  or  looking  higher  than 

V;   who  will  settle  each  question  apart,  and  in  the  Ught  of 

i  narrowest  expediency  that  may  flare  upon  it;    whose 

diments  wdll  hardly  fail  to  be  clogs  upon  civihzation,  based 

the  maxims  that,  in  poUtics,  if  the  interests  of  the  world 

lone  way,  those  of  the  Empire,  the  Dominion,  the  Province, 

£ist  be  just  the  reverse;    that  whatsoever  things  are  true, 

latsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  more  lovely 

,an  national  selfishness,   such  things  must  necessarily  be 

iipracticable  for  the  children  of  this  world  in  these  gene- 
tions? 
I  perfectly  admit  that  these  latter  standpoints  are  not 
L  essential  part  of  the  regime  of  payment,  and  that  they 
aight  be  conceived  to  exist  without  that  regime.     Many 
V'orthy  and  excellent  men,  moreover,  esteem  to  be  pohtical 
Krtues  of  the  highest  character  those  very  attitudes  and 
lews;    and  would  tell  their  countrymen  that  the  note  of 
lobility  is  not  good  poKtics,  because  it  is  not  good  business. 
vVTio  shall  question  the  disinterested  character  of  those  who 
say  so?    It  is  not  their  patriotism  that  can  be  criticised,  but 
their  notion  of  its  requirements ;  and  with  all  respect  to  them, 
worldly  wisdom  is  generally  a  squinting  virtue  and  short- 
sighted.    In  the  long  run  it  is  penny  wise  and  pound  fooUsh. 
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In  the  main  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  those  who  think  states- 
manship more  important  than  pohtics.  But  such  persons 
can  only  win  constituencies  by  quahties  that  make  then  inde- 
pendent of  constituencies.  Is  such  an  independence  fo;tered 
by  payment? 

That  brings  us  back  at  once  to  the  question  of  leadeship. 
Are  members  who  are  paid  by  the  country  hkely  to  beaem- 
bers  who  will  lead  it?    They  will  listen  to  the  voice; they 
will  not  choose  the  path  and  give  the  call.     Perhapacheir 
idea  of  democratic  government  will  be  in  its  measure  corr  t, — 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want,  not  what  they  need.  Yet 
it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  know  best  how  tdnd 
out  the  people's  wants.     Such  an  object  requires  mc  of 
active  intelligence  than  of  passive  receptivity.     If  the  p3le 
are  divided  into  those  who  are  organized,    centralized,nd 
articulate ,  and  those  who  are  unassociated,  widespreadid 
comparatively  voiceless;    if,  between    noise    and    num-s, 
hearing  is  to  be  the  arbiter,  which  of  the  suitors  will  win', 

And,    in   the  meantime,  what    about    politics?    V,t 
about  the  study  of  something  more  than  a  people's  whi? 
Our  needs  are  mainly  connected  with  our  heads  and  our  hei) 
Our  wants    are   generally  dictated  by  the  stomach, 
sturdiest  independence  finds  it  hard  enough  to  resist  the  ' 
mour  of  the  stomach  against  even  the   highest  interests 
the  heart.     How  long  will  a  hired  legislature  withstand  s 
appeals  from  the  most  assertive  part  of  its  master's  organic 
At  its  best  is  not  the  spirit  that  asks  for  the   payment 
members  very  close  to  that  which  would  turn  every  gove: 
ment  into  a  soup-kitchen?    Does  it  not  make  a  boast  of  t 
very  fact,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  the  doctrines  of  natioi 
plain  living   and    high  thinking?     Does  not  our  argume 
swing  out  sooner  or  later  into  those  irreconcilable  contrad 
tions  between  the  politics  of  quality  and  those  of  quantii 
between  the  frugal  integrity  of  statesmanship  and  a  licen 
that  will  go  as  far  as  the  people  will  allow  themselves,  or  oth€ 
for  them,  to  be  taxed?    We  may  substitute  a  competiti( 
between  two  different  theories  of  state   benevolence  for  tl 
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ancient  rivalries  in  panem  et  circenses,  but  will  the  result  be 
really  different?  The  people  pay  in  the  end.  Once  a  wise 
man  said:  ^'  The  blessing  of  Judah  and  of  Issachar  will  never 
meet,  that  the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both  the 
Lion^s  whelpe  and  the  Asse  between  burthens/^  And  we 
know  that  Issachar  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  because 
he  saw  too  well  that  rest  was  good,  and  thought  it  the  chief 
glory  of  a  land  that  it  should  be  pleasant.  The  knowledge 
of  such  consequences  is  politics,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  politics 
that  is  either  popular  or  likely  to  be  paid  for  by  an  electorate 
that  is  not  taught. 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  a  Parliament  of  prigs  or  of 
preachers,  or  rows  of  polished  gentlemen  afraid  to  take  off 
their  gloves  for  the  dust  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  gifted  with 
an  immense  capacity  for  being  horrified  by  events  and  evolu- 
tions. The  very  trouble  of  modern  democracies  is  the  ex- 
istence of  too  many  finicky  persons,  whose  excuse  for  refrain- 
ing from  politics  appears  to  be  a  fear  that  their  doctrines 
and  their  good  name  will  not  stand  the  test,  and  that  they 
are  not  sturdy  enough  to  prevent  things  from  going  to  the 
dogs.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  prigs  in  Parliament,  but 
then  we  do  not  want  them  even  out  of  it;  and  we  run  no 
measurable  risk  of  having  them  in  our  chambers,  just  because 
they  are  what  they  are.  But  be  very  sure  that  we  do  want 
in  Parliament  something  that  cannot  be  paid  for,  an 
expenditure  of  something  that  cannot  be  indemnified,  a  point 
of  view,  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  standard  of  thought,  that  are 
not  on  the  market.  On  this  continent,  especially,  we  must 
take  heed  lest  our  optimism  degenerate  into  contentment 
with  an  easy  and  uninspired  democracy,  feeling  no  reverence 
for  anything  that  cannot  be  measured,  weighed,  sold,  or 
salted  down,  no  sense  of  obligations  that  are  great,  just  because 
they  have  no  sanction  save  in  their  own  generosity  and  honour. 
We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  let  our  politics  drift  into 
little  else  than  government  of  the  vulgar,  for  the  vulgar,  by 
the  vulgar.  If  the  business  of  a  nation  be  to  build  itself  a 
house,  the  purpose  will  not  be  best  accomplished  by  those 
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who  would  as  soon  live  over  a  grocery  shop.  Still  less  can 
they  be  builders  if  the  house  of  the  nation  be  for  more  than 
the  nation  to  dwell  in.  There  are  some  old  verses,  splendid 
in  their  ruggedness,  that  we  should  do  well  to  remember: 

"  Let  not  your  King  and  Parliament  in  one, 
Much  less  apart,  mistake  themselves  for  that 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  be  thought  upon: 
Nor  think  they  are  essentially,  the  State. 
Let  them  not  fancy  that  the  authority 
And  privileges  upon  them  bestown 
Conferred  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory  of  their  own: 
But  let  them  know,  'twas  for  a  deeper  life, 
Which  they  but  represent — 
That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Veil'd  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King!" 

This  line  of  argument  may  be  thought  lacking  in  body. 
Let  us  come  down,  as  is  the  apologetic  phrase,  to  facts  and 
examples.  I  suppose,  that  nowhere  will  you  find  a  more 
perfect  mirror  of  the  sort  of  democracy  now  in  training,  at 
its  best  moments,  than  is  that  marvellous  periodical  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Perhaps  all  mirrors  of  democracy 
do  in  some  measure  distort  the  subject;  if  so,  the  distortion 
in  this  instance  is  fair  and  even  flattering — emphasizing  a 
pleasant  rotundity  of  placid  virtues,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve.  Yet,  though  you  judge  the  subject  by  this  present- 
ment, is  it  all  that  can  be  desired?  Admit  that  in  its  rough 
way  this  continent  has  done  much  towards  a  state  of  civihza- 
tion  in  which  men  may  continually  rise  to  higher  stages — as 
instanced  by  the  question  on  page  46  of  one  of  the  recent 
numbers  of  this  journal,  ^^  Which  is  better:  for  a  man  to 
tuck  the  corner  of  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  or  between  the 
buttons  of  his  vest?^^  There  we  see  the  beginnings  of  that 
aim  towards  aristocracy,  that  is  just  what  should  be  desired. 
But  how  far  does  the  process  go — at  least  in  the  domain  of 
politics?  Does  it  not  stop  at  the  point  so  unconsciously  yet 
so  eloquently  shewn  on  page  6  of  the  same  journal,  where  no 
less  a  person  than  a  senator  is  made  to  address  the  governor 
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of  his  state  in  this  fashion:    '^  I   tell  ye,  sonny,  we're  jus' 

servants  of  the  comin' generation,  that's  all And 

so  it  goes,  and  they  h'aint  no  end."  Now  this  is,  of  course, 
quite  true;  yet,  if  the  senator  had  been  unpaid  might  he  not 
have  expressed  himself  with  no  less  sagacity,  but  with  more 
elegance?  And  trifling  as  this  example  may  seem,  does  it 
not  tell  us  that  if  this  be  the  appropriate  language  of  the  chiefs 
of  politics  under  the  regime  of  payment,  then  perhaps  there  is 
something  amiss?  ^'  Evolution  "  was  once  partly  defined  in 
this  prodigious  manner:  as  a  process  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity. 
Does  not  the  payment  of  members  of  legislature  tend  to 
reverse  this  process,  and  to  give  us  in  politics  vagueness  for 
clearness,  flabbiness  for  backbone,  uncouthness  for  character? 
Of  course  we  are  told  that  to  talk  in  this  fashion  is  to  cry 
for  the  moon,  since  the  only  remedy  is  to  have  among  us 
men  of  leisure.  ^\Tiere  are  they?  is  the  triumphant  ques- 
tion. One  might  have  answered,  ^^  At  the  races;"  but  per- 
haps, as  the  Jockey  Clubs  earn  dividends,  attendance  at  the 
pavilions  is  not  leisure  but  good  business.  If  you  wish  to 
know  where  are  the  leisure  classes  of  a  democracy,  look  in 
the  bar-rooms  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  look  at  the  baseball 
grounds  after  three  o'clock  of  any  afternoon,  look  in  the  hotel 
rotundas,  examine  the  motors  flying  countrywards,  consider 
the  golf-links  even  in  banking  hours,  read  the  hsts  of  those 
who  sit  by  the  week  at  Blue  Bonnets,  who  roam  by  the  month 
along  the  Mediterranean.  Look  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale,  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Perhaps  I  should  say  not  in  our  own  House 
of  Commons,  for  undoubtedly  you  will  find  some  of  our  men 
of  leisure  in  a  House  of  Commons  that  is  not  ours,  led  there 
by  reasons  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  traditions  that  so 
far  have  prevented  the  payment  of  members  in  Great  Britain. 
But,  leaving  them  aside,  and  counting  out  everyone  of  those 
other  persons  of  leisure  whose  holiday  is  temporary  or  neces- 
sary, and  only  possible  because  it  is  near  their  usual  places 
of  work,  still  how  many  remain!    Their  leisure  is  quite  legiti- 
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mate;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  may  be 
wealthy,  yet  golf  in  their  hands  will  not  necessarily  become 
a  crime.  Nor  is  it  sinful  to  rest  on  the  Riviera,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  But  there 
they  are.  If  the  phrase  ^'  men  of  leism-e  ^'  be  objectionable, 
then  let  us  refer  to  them  as  those  who,  in  the  main,  dispose 
of  their  time  not  as  they  must,  but  as  they  will.  They  could 
dispose  of  part  of  it  in  the  public  service. 

And  think  again  of  those  who  ought  to  be  men  of  leisure, 
but  who  will  not;  who  have  served  themselves  until  their 
coffers  are  overflowing,  and  who  ought  to  change  their  labours 
for  another  service.  If  they  are  not  members  of  a  leisured 
class,  in  the  best  sense,  what  necessity  forbids,  and  at  whose 
compulsion  do  they  endeavour  to  make  our  humbug  true? 
Of  course,  if  much  is  nothing,  and  more  is  everything,  no  pay- 
ment could  indemnify  them  for  being  members  of  Parliament; 
and  by  what  right  will  the  nation  complain  of  the  failure  to 
serve,  if  it  estabhsh  the  notion  that  citizens  are  not  expected 
to  serve  the  state  as  an  honour  and  because  of  the  talents  and 
opportunities  that  may  be  theirs,  but  upon  contract  and  on 
the  understanding  that  no  sacrifice  is  involved. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  argument  now  appears  to  be  ask- 
ing for  government  by  the  rich?  It  would  not  be  hard,  at 
the  outset,  to  maintain,  as  already  hinted,  that  there  would 
be  nothing  new  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  But  let  us  keep 
to  the  most  narrow  and  particular  results  of  the  payment  of 
members.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  recent  Edinburgh  speech,  put 
it  this  way: 

"  Now,  please,  think  for  a  moment  how  this  matter  stands.  If 
the  only  result  of  paying  members  was  to  make  it  easy  for  the  poor 
man  with  special  quaHfications  and  aptitudes  for  public  life  to  get 
into  public  life,  and  if  its  effects  began  there  and  ended  there,  is  there 
a  man  whom  I  am  addressing  who  would  not  desire  to  see  payment 
of  members  estabhshed  to-morrow?  But  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
that  is  not  the  way  the  thing  would  work.  What  are  some  of  the  great 
evils  and  difficulties  of  the  present  system  as  it  is  now  worked?  In 
certain  constituencies  at  all  events  (not,  I  think,  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  Scotland),  there  is  an  amount  of  local  work,  or  pleasure,  or  entertain- 
ment exacted  from  the  member  which  is,  I  think,  in  some  cases  beyond 
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all  reason,  and  there  is  in  some  other  cases  a  payment  in  subscriptions 
which  I  think  is  also — though  not  again  chiefly  in  Scotland — excessive. 
That  is  under  a  system  under  which  a  member  comes  forward  and  asks 
for  the  honour — sometimes  the  expensive  honour — of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  under  which  that  honour  is  given  him  by  a  particular  constituency. 
If  the  constituency  instead  of  giving  the  honour  gave  a  salary,  or  if — 
and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  thrown  on  local  funds — the  result  of 
their  selecting  a  man  was  that  he  should  get  a  salary,  if  it  was  an  object 
of  patronage  handed  over  by  the  constituency  to  their  elected,  you 
would  alter  the  whole  relation,  and  alter  it  for  the  worse,  between  the 
man  who  is  elected  and  the  man  who  elects  him.  The  evil  that  I  have 
described  would  be  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  well-to-do  man.  Every 
atom  of  a  salary  which  he  got  from  the  state  would  go  in  local  subscrip- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  not  well-to-do,  he  would  be 
dependent  more  or  less  for  his  livelihood  upon  retaining  the  favour  of 
those  who  had  patronized  him.  That  cannot  be  good,  and  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  aggravating  another  of  the  evils  under  which  we 
already  suffer. 

''  Everybody  who  has  watched  the  actual  course  of  a  contested 
election  in  a  constituency  where  parties  are  fairly  evenly  balanced 
knows  perfectly  well  the  monstrous  power  which  is  given  to  a  very 
small  minority  to  exact  a  pledge  from  the  candidate,  not  that  he  should 
support  this  or  that  great  policy,  but  that  he  shall  help  their  small 
and  particular  interest.  I  know  nothing  which  is  more  corrupting, 
both  to  the  electors  and  to  the  elected,  than  that  process,  and  although 
I  fully  see  the  difficulties  which  attach  to  what  is  commonly  known 
as  minority  representation,  it  surely  is  an  extraordinary  criticism  upon 
our  existing  system  that,  while  a  small  handful  of  interested  people 
can  turn  an  election  one  way  or  another  on  their  own  personal  issue, 
huge  minorities  hke  the  minority  of  the  Unionists  in  Scotland  are  entirely 
and  grossly  unrepresented.  We  give  every  privilege  to  the  little  knot 
of  people  in  an  individual  constituency;  we  ignore  a  great  mass  who 
under  our  existing  system  find  no  representation  at  all  comparable 
either  to  their  numerical  strength  or  to  their  public  spirit,  or  to  any 
other  quality  which  makes  them  useful,  able,  and  independent  citizens. 
That  evil  will  unquestionably  be  aggravated  if  you  bring  into  existence 
a  class  of  electoral  experts  who  depend  upon  the  favour  of  their  con- 
stituency for  patronage  and  a  living,  and  whose  whole  ability  and 
ingenuity  will  be  turned,  not  into  the  service  of  the  State  at  Westminster, 
but  into  keeping  together  as  large  a  flock  of  gentlemen  who  will  support 
them  in  their  constituencies  as  will  secure  them  in  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  ;;^500  or  ;£  1,000  a  year.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  slow  and  subtle  poison  that  would  be  introduced  into  our  system 
by  payment  of  members  can  easily  be  exaggerated.'* 
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I  have  quoted  a  trifle  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  which  was  to  maintain  that  the  payment  of 
members  would  work  quite  as  much  in  favour  of  the  rich  as 
would  no  payment  at  all ;  for  the  sum  that  would  be  the  poor 
man^s  need  could  be  used  by  the  rich  man  as  an  exalted  form 
of  bribery,  costing  him  nothing,  but  buying  him  a  popularity, 
and  therefore  a  comparative  freedom  from  pledges,  that  his 
poorer  rival  could  not  acquire.  The  only  difference  then 
between  payment  and  non-payment  would  be  that  in  the 
latter  case  a  rich  man  would  pay  for  his  own  local  generosity, 
while  in  the  former  the  government  would  foot  the  bill;  or, 
to  put  it  differently,  under  the  regime  of  payment,  the  country 
would  give  to  a  poor  man  for  his  necessities,  and  to  a  rich 
man  for  his  whims. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  only  argument  against  a  con- 
dition that  might  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  members 
of  Parliament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  we  ought  to 
have  all  points  of  view  represented  therein.  Then  consider 
that,  as  soon  as  you  pay  your  members  a  fixed  amount  to 
sit  in  the  House,  you  cut  them  off  from  all  that  heretofore 
made  them  representatives  of  particular  phases  and  schools. 
Even  if  it  were  in  the  public  interest  that  a  man's  opinion 
should  be  more  respected  because  he  was  a  bricklayer  than 
because  he  was  a  sane  and  respectable  human  being,  you 
would  not  attain  your  object  by  paying  him  to  abandon 
bricklaying.  Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
professional  man  of  moderate  income.  By  just  the  measure 
of  the  payment  required  to  bring  him  to  Parliament  does  he 
cease  to  be  a  representative  of  this  or  that  profession,  and 
an  expert  in  such  and  such  a  point  of  view. 

These,  of  course,  are  considerations  that  apply  all  the 
world  over.  On  this  continent,  however,  we  have  some 
special  circumstances  requiring  particular  notice.  While 
the  capitals  of  Europe  are  builded  by  history,  those  of  the 
New  World  are  discovered  by  compromise,  and  are  the  result 
of  forces  that  take  little  heed  of  the  country's  centre  of 
gravity.     It  is  too  late  to  sigh  over  the  fact  that  a  frenzied 
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mob  of  seventy  years  ago  sent  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  a 
city  that  is  no  metropohs,  and  that  may  never  become  one. 
In  any  event,  whatever  capital  be  ours,  it  is  bound  to  be 
distant  by  several  days'  journey  from  some  great  body  of 
the  population.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  England, 
whose  metropolis,  capital,  centre  of  energy  and  centre  of 
brains,  are  but  the  same  place;  so  that  most  of  her  members 
of  Parliament  can  walk  from  Westminster  to  their  homes. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  difference,  or  overlook 
those  points  in  which  we  might  modify  our  national  habits 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  In  England  the  fact  just  referred  to 
is  mainly  possible  because  constituencies  far  from  London 
do  not  object  to  being  represented  by  London  men.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  for  Canada  to  be  represented  by  citizens 
of  Ottawa.  They  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  their 
city  is  not  sufficiently  significant.  But  why  should  not  our 
leading  cities,  which  are  within  measurable  distance  of  Ottawa, 
be  more  generally  called  upon  to  supply  members  for  con- 
stituencies farther  removed?  The  objection  that  then  the 
members  would  be  too  remote  from  their  electors  is  one  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  whole  situation  of  affairs  in  this 
country  under  every  conceivable  circumstance.  Certainly, 
if  the  vital  question  be  that  of  expense,  then  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider an  abatement  of  our  provincialism  and  sectional  jealousy 
in  the  matter  of  representatives. 

Perhaps  too,  on  that  score,  a  hint  might  be  taken  from 
the  favourite  prescription  of  a  certain  bluff  soldier  in  a  recently 
censored  play.  Not  '^  shoot  them  down,''  but  ^^  cut  them 
down,"  in  numbers  at  least,  we  could  proclaim  as  our  policy 
when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  for  a  population  one- 
seventh  that  of  Great  Britain  we  have  one-third  as  many 
representatives. 

But  leaving  such  suggestions  aside,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  if  there  is  an  expense  to  be  faced,  unavoidable  by  any 
means,  we  have  plenty  of  persons  well  able  to  face  it,  let  us 
only  bring  them  to  the  task;  and  plenty  more  whose  readi- 
ness to  face  the  margin  of  sacrifice  will  be  the  best  evidence 
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of  their  fitness  for  membership.  They  will  know  that  the 
healthiest  political  atmosphere  is  that  which  is  most  difficult 
to  reach;  that,  to  keep  your  politics  on  the  heights  and 
above  the  clouds,  you  need  steadfast,  trained,  and  devoted 
climbers;  and  to  obtain  them  you  must  ask  for  some  self- 
sacrifice,  where  honour  and  difficulty  are  the  chief  induce- 
ments. As  for  those,  however  capable,  who  cannot  afford 
this  sacrifice,  let  them  find  their  consolation  in  the  importance 
of  the  principle  that  keeps  them  out. 

In  Canada  we  have  a  position  of  our  own.  We  recognize 
a  distinction  between  payment  and  indenmity.  Indemnity  is  a 
payment  for  what  a  man  loses.  Payment  is  an  indemnity  for 
what  he  does  not  gain.  In  theory  the  former  is  far  less  open  to 
attack  than  the  latter.  It  may  be  said  with  some  plausibility 
that  once  a  man  has  entered  public  life,  his  expenditure 
should  not  be  increased  by  his  public  service.  If  he  allow 
the  state  to  repay  his  out-of-pocket  disbursements,  he  is 
still  one  who  has  gained  nothing  by  representing  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  still  free,  unhired,  and,  save  to  produce 
his  hotel  bills,  unaccountable.  He  can  boast  that  he  gave 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  can  pronounce  his 
opinions  as  opinions,  not  as  merchandise.  He  can  be  as 
sagacious  or  as  stupid  as  he  pleases,  and  none  but  his  con- 
stituents will  have  the  right  to  complain.  He  may  sit  dumb 
all  session,  and  the  country  cannot  consider  him  in  arrears. 
In  fact  the  member  who  is  merely  indemnified  has  many 
points  in  common  with  the  member  who  is  not  indemnified 
at  all.     Only,  the  great  question  is — does  he  exist? 

The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  in 
Canada  is  given  to  every  member  of  parliament  is  at  least  an 
indication  that  the  dividing  line  between  payment  and  indem- 
nity tends  to  become  somewhat  blurred.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
should  look  at  the  matter  from  a  hopeful  point  of  view,  and 
should  consider  that  when  the  added  expense  of  board  and 
lodging  in  Ottawa  for  a  few  weeks  comes  to  $2500.00  the 
rest  of  the  scale  of  living  of  our  members  must  be  so  high, 
and  the  incomes  that  afford  it  so  substantial,  that  in  this 
country  actual  payment  will  never  be  a  necessity. 
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Seriously,  is  it  not  time  that  we  faced  the  question  out- 
right, and  saw  where  we  stood?  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  the  points  of  view;  but,  in  watch- 
ing our  own  situation,  and  in  looking  across  the  water  at 
those  who  so  lightly  urge  a  change  from  the  old  ways  of 
England,  which  of  us  does  not  envy,  and  would  not  deeply 
and  anxiously  consider,  if  it  were  his  country  ^s  boast,  the 
proud  position  held  for  so  many  centuries  by  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments?  It  has  been  filled  by  those  who  have  thought 
the  free  service  of  their  country  to  be  the  highest,  the  most 
honourable  duty  to  which  any  man  could  aspire.  Who 
doubts  that  it  is  this  feeling  that  has  given  the  British 
chambers  their  immense  authority  at  home  and  their  in- 
comparable prestige  abroad;  and  that  it  is  the  fact  of  an 
opposite  condition  that  has  deprived  our  own  legislature  of 
so  needful  an  influence  and  respect?  Surely  we  must  admit 
that  the  argument  is  not  between  popular  rights  and  popular 
disabilities,  but  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  conception  of 
public  life.  There  is  a  false  democracy  having  its  way  at 
present,  spoiled  on  every  hand  by  flattery  and  indolent 
complaisance.  For  all  its  wishes,  it  demands  approval  and 
fulfilment  at  whatever  cost,  as  timers  greatest  offspring  and 
the  least.  In  the  meantime,  the  real  democracy,  of  which 
this  spirit  and  all  this  generation  are  so  small  a  part,  is  hinting 
to  us  that  her  ends  are  more  important  than  ours ;  that  modern 
business  methods,  in  so  far  as  they  are  shaping  public  service, 
are  not  fitting  us  to  her  uses,  seeing  that  she  demands,  a 
broader  vision,  whereas,  if  the  public  men  of  a  country  are 
professionals  in  politics,  they  will  mainly  be  mere  amateurs 
in  statesmanship. 

Warwick  Fielding  Chipman 


CERTAIN  VARIETIES   OF   THE  APPLES 

OF  SODOM 

I  SHALL  begin  with  two  statements  which  are  sufficiently 
general.  The  one  is  contained  in  the  pretty  expression 
of  Walter  Bagehot:  a  community  cannot  adopt  a  constitution 
any  more  than  a  child  can  adopt  a  father.  The  other  is  in  the 
portentous  words  of  Bishop  Butler:  things  are  what  they 
are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be. 
The  world  is  so  vast  and  its  affairs  so  complicated  that 
it  is  little  influenced  by  what  men  can  do.  It  moves  Hke  a 
glacier  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  glacier  dwellers — 
if  there  be  any  such — would  do  well  to  take  knowledge  of 
the  downward  trend,  and  govern  themselves  in  accordance 
with  that,  rather  than  seek  out  new  inventions  to  thwart 
their  inexorable  progress. 

Between  Canada  and  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  century  of  peace.     That  is  a  mere  accident.     The  resolve 
of  peoples  to  live  in  peace  is  the  expression  of  a  laudable  in- 
tention rather  than  of  a  hope  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  true 
reading  of  history.     Those  who  dwell  in  separate  communities 
can  do  something  towards  living  in  mutual  amity;  but  they 
cannot  do  much,  since  men  fight  as  dogs  fight,  not  deliberately 
but  in  obedience  to  an  unreasoning  instinct  which  was  fully 
reasoned  out  in  the  far  off  beginning  of  the  race.     Within 
a  few  months  we  are  likely  to  be  told  that  eternal  peace  is 
a  law  of  nature,  and  we  shall  hear  much  talk  from  amiable, 
intellectual  men  of  that  international  amity  which  we  all 
really  do  feel,  especially  after  dinner  in  luxurious  surroundings. 
For  good  or  ill,  democracy  is  the  one  form  of  government 
I  which  is  tolerable  to  English-speaking  men.     If,  at  any  time, 
I  they  endured  another,  it  was  only  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
)When  the  question  was  in  doubt,  it  was  proper  to  sing  the 
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glories  of  popular  rule.  Now  that  the  strife  is  over,  the]time 
has  come  to  examine  the  defects  which  are  inherent  in  it. 

That  was  sound  advice  which  was  offered  by  Sir  Francis 
Baring  to  his  nephew  who  was  about  to  engage  in  a  diplomatic 
career:  '^  Now  that  you  are  a  young  man,  you  should  write 
down  not  what  has  happened  but  what  you  think  is  going 
to  happen,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  wrong 
you  are/' 

It  would  be  a  business  proper  for  a  great  writer  to  demon- 
strate how  far  WTong  all  enthusiasts  were,  who  found  in  this 
device  or  in  that  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ills  which 
himianity  lies  under.  The  very  enumeration  of  those  devices 
would  test  the  patience  of  the  average  man.  Nothing  has 
gone  untried,  from  democracy  and  education  to  socialism, 
single  tax,  unbolted  flour.  Christian  Science,  exercises  in 
breathing,  and  chewing  the  food  to  an  infinity  of  attrition. 
One  exception  is  to  be  made  in  the  long  record  of  failure. 
Those  who  had  an  enthusiasm  for  religion — that  is  for  changing 
the  character  of  the  individual  rather  than  his  environment — 
were  never  wrong.  This  experiment  might  well  be  tried 
once  more. 

I  shall,  however,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  an 
examination  of  that  ^'  experiment  in  freedom, '^  which  was 
made  in  the  middle  half  of  the  North  American  continent, 
begun  in  New  England,  continued  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
and  attaining  its  fulfilment  in  our  own  time  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out 
its  failures  as  to  show  ^'  how  far  wrong  '^  all  theorists  in  govern- 
ment are  liable  to  be,  when  they  go  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  race  from  which  they  are  sprung. 

The  new  RepubUc  was  without  a  constitution,  and  its 
founders  proceeded  to  adopt  one,  as  a  parricide  would  adopt 
a  new  father.  They  were  as  sincere  as  revolutionists  ever 
were;  but  they  saw  a  patriot  in  every  bush.  Their  minds 
were  inflamed.  They  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  They 
strove  to  reaUze  them;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  conditions 
more  favourable  for  success  never  existed.     They  were  in 
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possession  of  a  virgin  soil,  a  new  world,  and  all  the  riches 
which  it  contained.  If  they  had  lost  that  enthusiasm  of 
the  earlier  colonists  who  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
amongst  the  rocks  of  New  England,  to  inaugurate  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  they  were  resolved  at  least  to  create 
an  earthly  paradise.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  tree  of  hberty 
grew  up  in  a  night,  and  the  watchers  discovered  upon  its 
branches  fruits  of  various  kinds.  If  they  have  turned  to 
ashes  in  the  mouth,  then  we  shall  know  that  they  were  certain 
varieties  of  the  apples  of  Sodom.  They  were  rich  and  ghtter- 
ing  fruits. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  revolted  against  the  Mother 
Country,  as  it  appeared,  because  Lord  North  had  not  made 
the  simple  discovery  that  George  III  was  a  fool,  or,  as  some 
say,  because  a  clerk  had  forgotten  to  post  a  letter.  In  reality 
the  seeds  of  the  rebellion  were  sown  long  before  the  colonists 
had  departed  from  the  shores  of  England.  It  was  not  due, 
either,  to  the  accident  of  having  crossed  the  seas.  Indeed 
it  was  delayed  for  a  century  and  a  half  by  that  event.  The 
colonists  left  England  to  avoid  a  deliberate  act  of  rebellion. 
Their  fellow  Puritans  who  remained  behind  rebelled  within 
the  next  twenty  years.  Both  rebellions  were  inevitable, 
because  men  have  no  patience.  If  they  had  patience,  they 
would  be  as  gods  and  not  men. 

The  earlier  rebellion  was  an  extremely  simple  alBfair.  The 
king  knew  too  little,  and  the  people  knew  too  much.  Their 
learning  was  the  outcome  of  the"  Renascence,  and  the  best 
they  knew  was  put  into  words  by  John  Calvin  in  a  little  book 
of  six  chapters,  published  without  a  name,  and  bearing  a  Latin 
title  which,  being  translated,  reads  '^  The  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion.'^  In  that  book  Calvin  proclaimed  that  all 
power,  spiritual,  ecclesiastical,  and  temporal,  proceeded  from 
the  individual,  in  whose  heart  and  conscience  it  had  been  de- 
posited by  God  himself.  That  doctrine  forced  its  way  through 
three  revolutions  in  England,  and  stands  untouched  till 
this  day  in  every  nation  which  answers  to  the  name  of  modern. 
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The  King  was  not  aware  that  the  reaUty  of  his  kingship 
had  been  transformed  into  fiction;  and  the  people  were  not 
yet  aware  that  for  purposes  of  government  a  fiction  is  better 
than  a  reahty .  That  is  a  modern  discovery.  British  institu- 
tions work  well  because  they  are  based  upon  fictions  which 
we  all  understand  to  be  so.  American  institutions  work 
with  noise  and  friction  because  people  think  that  they 
are  founded  upon  reaUties.  The  kingship  was  a  reahty  at 
the  time  when  the  king  was  the  strongest  man,  the  only  man 
in  short  who  could  protect  the  people  against  the  rising  tide 
of  barbaric  invasion.  They  were  willing  to  do  homage  to  him 
and  place  their  possessions  in  his  keeping;  and  he  assumed 
for  his  part  the  obligations  of  defending  them.  In  the  course 
of  a  thousand  years  a  new  situation  arose  and  a  fresh  explana- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  was  required.  That  was  found  in 
an  implied  consent  on  the  part  of  the  governed  to  be  governed. 
The  fact  is,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  so  succinctly  puts  it,  that  the 
law  was  wholly  changed;  the  fiction  is  that  it  remains  what 
it  was.  Accordingly,  British  institutions  are  based  upon 
facts  in  the  frank  guise  of  fictions.  The  American  consti- 
tution is  based  upon  a  theory  out  of  which  have  been 
created  certain  formulae  for  Government. 

The  later  rebellion  also  arose  out  of  a  new  theory  which 
was  superadded  to  the  old.  It  came  from  France  through 
Diderot.  He  had  it  from  Rousseau,  and  he  in  turn  from 
Locke.  The  logical  issue  in  Europe  of  this  theory  was  the 
French  Revolution.  In  America  it  was  the  Rebellion  of 
1776,  and  those  succeeding  years.  The  theory  which  insti- 
gated the  rebellion  against  Charles  was  right.  The  theory 
which  instigated  the  rebellion  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was 
wrong.  There  was  much  in  it  which  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand, but  they  caught  at  the  words  '^  all  men  are  equal,''  as 
having  their  authority  in  the  '^  Law  of  Nature,''  by  which  all 
men  should  be  bound. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  were  at  that  time  slowly  drawing 
away  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  were  beginning  to  derive 
their  inspiration  from  the  more  alluring  springs  of  French 
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fancy  and  surmise.  The  writings  of  Jefferson,  above  all 
others,  show  this  infection  with  the  semi-popular  opinions 
which  were  then  current  in  continental  Europe.  Out  of  a 
legal  provision  was  created  a  political  dogma,  and  the  success 
which  it  won  in  America  in  1787  was  a  direct  instigation  to 
its  adoption  in  France  in  1789. 

The  Roman  jurists  of  the  Antonine  era  laid  it  down  as  a 
juridical  maxim  "omnes  homines  natura  sequales  sunt,'^  in- 
tending to  affirm  that  the  arbitrary  distinctions  which  the 
Roman  Civil  Law  had  created  between  citizen  and  foreigner, 
between  freeman  and  slave,  had  ceased  to  exist.  What  they 
meant  was  that  before  the  law  ^^  all  men  are  equal.'^  The 
French  civilians  transferred  the  expression  from  the  field  of  law 
into  the  wide  region  of  political  speculation,  and  read  it  in 
a  new  form,  ^^  all  men  ought  to  be  equal.''  And  this  dogma 
was  based  in  further  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
"  Law  of  Nature.''  It  was  assumed  that  a  time  really  did 
exist,  as  described  by  Dry  den,  ^^  when  wild  in  woods  the 
noble  savage  ran,"  and  that  all  human  society  was  merely 
a  degradation  from  that  glorious  condition.  This  delusion 
lasted  long  in  New  England,  and  under  its  influence  Thoreau 
took  to  the  woods  like  the  melancholy  Democritus,  and 
declined  to  pay  taxes  or  discharge  his  other  obUgations  as 
a  member  of  a  civilized  community. 

This  "  Law  of  Nature  "  was  merely  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Roman  "  Jus  Gentiima  "  or  "  Jus  Naturale,"  which  was  a 
system  of  jm-isprudence  meant  to  cover  the  case  of  foreigners 
who  were  resident  in  Rome.  They  were  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Jus  Civile  or  Civil  Law,  and  some  method 
must  be  devised  to  adjudicate  their  causes,  lest  they  should 
resort  to  armed  force.  The  expedient  which  the  jurists 
devised  was  a  process  of  selection  from  the  rules  common 
to  Rome  and  the  various  communities  in  which  the  immigrants 
were  born.  The  result  was  a  collection  of  rules  and  principles 
which  came  to  be  known  as  a  ^^  Law  common  to  all  Nations." 

It  is  only  when  the  fight  is  over  and  won  that  the  real 
diflSculties  begin,  as  the  victors  of  Naseby^and  Worcester 
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discovered,  as  the  victors  of  Lexington  also  learned.  After 
eleven  years  the  last  state  of  the  Puritans  of  England  was  worse 
than  the  first — a  short  period  it  is  true,  but  eleven  years 
is  only  a  little  shorter  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were 
without  a  constitution,  but  they  had  the  supreme  sense  to 
reahze  that  the  best  contrived  constitution  in  the  world 
is  worse  than  none  at  all.  They  reverted  quickly  to  those 
laws  and  custonas  which  their  race  had  evolved  from  the 
time  of  its  earliest  childhood.  They  healed  the  breach,  and 
the  national  life  proceeded  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  channel, 
where  it  is  yet  flowing  in  an  increasing  and  ever  deepening 
stream.  The  revolted  colonies  neglected  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  they  remain  to  this  day  cut  off  from  the  parent 
stem.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are 
firmly  rooted  in  new  soil. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  assumed  the  difiicult  role  of 
political  prophecy;  and  there  is  no  task  to  which  this  genera- 
tion can  set  its  hand  so  profitably  as  investigating  to  what 
degree  those  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled  or  are  discredited. 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  Nation  in  1796, 
declared:  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is  to  have  with  them  as  httle  poUtical  con- 
nection as  possible.  Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  piu-sue  a  different  course.''  Jefferson 
in  writing  to  Thomas  Paine  in  1801  protested:  "  We  shall 
avoid  impUcating  ourselves  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
even  in  support  of  policies  which  we  mean  to  pursue. ''  Twenty 
years  later,  referring  to  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to 
Brazil,  he  hoped  f or  "  a  fraternization  among  all  the  American 
nations,''  and  insisted  upon  "  the  importance  of  their  coalescing 
in  an  American  system  of  pohcy  totally  independent  and 
unconnected  with  that  of  Europe."  He  thought  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  they  might  "  formally  require 
a  meridian  of  partition  through  the  ocean  which  separated 
the  two  hemispheres,"  upon  one  side  of  which  at  least  '^  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  within  our  regions  shall  he  down  together 
in  peace."      The  message  of  President  Monroe  in  1823  was 
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merely  a  reiteration  of  this  resolve  to  maintain  in  America 
the  blessed  condition  which  Jefferson  had  described.  The 
earliest  essays  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  in  the  "Federa- 
list have  this  doctrine  for  their  leading  theme. 

America  would  not  go  to  Europe:  very  well,  Europe 
will  come  to  America.  To-day  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  belong  to  the  race  whose  native 
tongue  is  English.  If  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  image  of  one  man,  73  per  cent,  of  him  will 
be  born  of  foreign  parentage.  The  typical  Chicagoan  is 
77  per  cent.  ahen.  In  the  chief  cities  three-quarters  to 
four-fifths  of  the  population  are  of  foreign  parentage.  In 
all  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  proportion  of  alien  born 
to  natives  is  as  51  to  a  hundred.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  71  and 
in  Minnesota  seventy-four.  These  statements  are  made 
upon  the  authority  of  the  census  of  1900,  as  the  returns  for 
last  year  are  not  completed.  It  shows  in  further  detail 
that  the  whole  population  in  that  year  was  75,693,000  of 
whom  8,803,000  were  negroes.  Of  these  there  were  actually 
born  abroad  10,460,000,  or  13.7  per  cent;  and  26,198,000, 
or  34.3  per  cent,  were  born  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
official  estimate  of  population  in  1908  was  87,189,000.  In 
the  preceding  nine  years  the  immigration  was  7,441,000, 
of  whom  only  803,00t)  spoke  EngUsh.  Deducting  the  negroes 
in  their  increased  numbers  from  the  population,  the  returns 
yield  a  percentage  of  56.8  as  born  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
this  estimate  makes  no  account  of  population  derived  from 
continental  Europe  more  than  one  generation  ago. 

Another  way  of  approaching  this  problem  of  race  is 
through  the  immigration  statistics.  The  total  population 
in  1820,  when  the  records  began,  was  9,638,000,  of  whom 
7,866,000  were  white.  Of  this  85  per  cent,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  of  English-speaking  origin.  This  population 
doubled  at  least  twice  in  70  years,  which  would  yield  26 
millions;  and  to-day  would  possibly  amount  to  36  millions. 
Add  foreign-born  British  in  1900,  who  were  2,789,000,  and 
to  that  their  increase  of  500,000,  and  to  that  another  miUion 
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of  British  immigration  since  1900.  This  yields  a  total  of 
only  41  millions  out  of  the  whole  population.  The  end  is 
not  yet.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration for  1909-10  shows  that  during  that  period  the  total 
arrival  of  immigrants  was  1,104,570.  Of  these  the  Slavonic 
and  Iberic  countries  supplied  723,942.  Only  33,000  are 
classified  as  English.  There  was  so  much  that  was  evil  in 
Europe  the  Fathers  would  willingly  do  without  the  good 
which  there  might  be — art,  literature,  manners.  But  these 
immigrants  have  brought  their  filthy  European  vices  with 
them  in  the  steerage,  and  the  good  has  been  left  behind. 
Isolation  was  the  first  fruit.  It  was  bitten  upon,  and  the 
taste  of  ashes  is  in  our  mouths. 

The  next  fruit  that  I  shall  choose  is  from  the  hand  of 
Madison:  '^  Where  annual  elections  end,  tyranny  begins." 
The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  shows  that  the  truth  is  the 
exact  contrary:  Where  annual  elections  prevail,  tyranny 
entrenches  itself.  The  House  of  Representatives  unwieldy 
in  numbers,  short  in  its  tenure,  and  therefore  inexperienced 
and  unorganized,  has  yielded  authority  to  that  tyranny 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  were  elected 
annually  anarchy  would  prevail,  and  tyranny  would  find 
a  retreat  which  might  be  more  obscure  yet  none  the  less 
impregnable. 

The  suffrage  glittered  in  the  early  sun.  That  was  the 
fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.  The  strong  desire  of  the 
people  to  make  known  their  wills  was  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  revolutionary  poUtics.  It  was  the  fundamental 
fallacy.  It  did  not  occur  to  any  one  that  a  time  might 
come  when  the  electors  would  not  care  much  whether  they 
voted  or  not,  and  that  a  machine  of  great  power  and  vast 
complexity  would  be  necessary  for  getting  them  to  the  polls. 
That  is  the  genesis  of  the  thing  which  is  called  Party.  That 
a  man  should  belong  to  a  party  is  the  first  principle  of  the 
machine;  and  loyalty  to  a  party,  no  matter  how  despotic 
it  may  be,  has  taken  the  place  of  an  uncomplaining  and 
unreasoning  loyalty  to  a  king.     The  Republican  and  Demo- 
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cratic  parties  to-day  are  proof  against  the  influence  which 
destroyed  FederaKst  and  Whig  before  the  war. 

Liberty  must  be  sought  without  ceasing.  To  the 
founders  of  the  Repubhc  it  was  so  precious  that,  once  having 
been  achieved,  it  was  unthinkable  that  it  could  be  filched 
away,  that  fideUty  to  a  party  would  take  the  place  of  patriot- 
ism, that  devotion  to  private  affairs  should  take  the  place 
of  public  duty,  that  domestic  comfort  and  the  piu-suit  of 
wealth  should  replace  the  larger  concern  for  the  public  good. 
To  them,  also,  it  appeared  as  a  law  of  nature  that  the  best 
men  in  the  community  would  be  eager  to  serve  it,  and  that 
the  people  would  be  swift  to  demand  their  services.  The 
Revolution  was  conducted  by  the  best  men,  by  men  of 
character  and  prominence,  by  men  who  in  some  honourable 
way  had  lifted  themselves  above  the  crowd.  The  right 
they  demanded  was  the  right  of  filling  their  offices  with 
the  most  competent  men  who  had  proved  their  abiUty  in  other 
vocations  of  life,  by  holding  true  to  the  traditions  of  their 
birth,  by  intellectual  achievement,  or  even  by  the  acquisition 
of  property. 

But  under  the  influence  of  the  theory  that  all  men  are 
equal,  a  new  principle  arose,  that  one  man  can  fill  an  office  as 
well  as  any  other,  and  that  the  opinion  of  one  man  is  as  good 
as  the  opinion  of  any  one  else.  Offices  then  came  to  be 
filled  by  men  who  had  inherited  certain  opinions  rather  than 
by  men  who  had  proved  their  competency  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them.  Spoils  for  the  victor — that  is  the  cry 
of  barbarians,  and  bad  government  is  the  long  prelude  to 
overthrow. 

There  is  a  principle  of  commerce,  known  as  Gresham's 
Law,  which  applies  as  closely  to-day  as  when  it  was  pro- 
pounded by  the  financier  of  Elizabeth's  time,  whose  name 
it  bears.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  law,  w^hen  two 
media  of  different  value  circulate  on  equal  terms  the  baser 
inevitably  drives  out  its  more  precious  rival.  This  principle 
applies  with  equal  cogency  to  political  life,  and  explains  the 
automatic  and  progressive  degradation  of  all  popular  assem- 
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blies.  None  escapes  the  inexorable  operation  of  this  law.  In 
the  German  Reichstag,  so  late  as  December  last,  the  expres- 
sion, now  become  so  familiar,  was  heard:  Sie  haben  gelogen; 
das  ist  falsch.  In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  during 
the  present  session  the  terms  ^'  coward, '^  ^^  lie,''  ^^  public 
lying''  were  used  in  debate.  One  member  suggested  to 
another  that  they  should  engage  in  personal  combat;  and 
still  a  third  was  impelled  to  inquire  if  it  might  be  considered 
that  they  were  all  a  lot  of  '^  yahoos." 

The  situation  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  also 
ominous.  Englishmen  do  not  brawl;  they  stand  aside  in 
silence  until  the  thing  becomes  intolerable.  That  explains 
the  growing  ease  with  which  adventurous  persons  from  over 
seas  secure  nominations  from  constituencies  in  England.  At 
the  recent  election  the  evidence  was  very  clear  that  native 
Englishmen  are  finding  the  House  of  Commons  a  less  attrac- 
tive place  than  it  used  to  be.  One-eighth  of  the  candidates 
were  Jews,  if  we  can  depend  upon  a  hst  compiled  by  the 
'^  Jewish  Chronicle,"  and  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review."  Some  of  these  Hebrew  names  are, 
Goldberg  Goldstone,  Goldman,  Henle.  Others,  such  as 
Gourowski,  Ralli,  Beenacchi,  Chiozza-money,  betray  a  Greek 
or  Latin  origin.  The  fatherland  of  Messrs.  Schwann,  Hol- 
zapfel,  Reiss,  Schunck,  is  obvious.  Messrs.  Astor  and 
Seaverns  are  American.  In  addition,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin, 
Mr.  Max  Aitken,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Mr.  Hamar  Green- 
wood, of  whom  we  are  all  so  justly  proud,  are  Canadians. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  law,  the  best  men  in  the  United 
States  have  given  place  to  an  idle  class  of  men  with  some 
capacity  for  intrigue,  who  tell  the  voter  how  to  vote  and  whom 
to  vote  for.  This  small  class  of  men  select  themselves,  and 
they  select  their  own  boss,  who  will  be  the  voter's  boss  too. 
They  are  no  longer  persuaded.  They  are  commanded  to 
support  this  or  that  candidate,  not  on  account  of  his  character 
principles  but  because  he  has  been  selected  for  them. 

The  early  life  of  the  Repubhc  was  fertile  with  ideas 
propagated  by  men  like  Hamilton,  Jay,  Adams;    and,  later 
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by  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun.  They  were  answerable  to 
the  people  and  felt  bound  to  explain,  reason,  and  persuade, 
to  give  advice  and  instruction,  to  carry  on  a  continual  cam- 
paign of  education,  rather  than  attempt  to  stay  a  tide  of 
public  folly  when  it  was  near  full  flood.  The  modem  poh- 
tician  is  answerable  to  the  boss  who  selects  him,  and  gives 
him  permission  to  enter  public  life.  It  is  the  boss  who  puts 
one  up  and  thrusts  another  down.  He  is  the  one  who  must 
be  placated  and  appeased.  That  is  the  direct  cause  of 
corruption  in  public  life;  the  people  have  surrendered  their 
liberty  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  who  is  often  a  coarse  ruffian 
besides.  The  late  Mr.  Godkin,  that  faithful  friend  of  demo- 
cracy, was  right  when  he  declared:  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters;  and  the  power  which  gave  him  his  place  and  can 
take  it  away  is  the  master  whom  he  seeks  to  serve  in  the  way 
the  master  prefers.  The  Fathers  of  the  RepubUc  decreed 
that  a  candidate  must  reside  in  the  district  which  he  aims 
to  represent,  and  this  decree  has  been  converted  into  an 
ingenious  weapon  against  the  people.  When  a  public  man 
incurs  the  hostiUty  of  the  local  boss  his  career  is  at  an  end, 
even  if. he  could  conceal  his  disgust  and  seek  the  favour  of 
another  boss. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  devised  an  Electoral 
College  for  choosing  the  President,  to  be  ^^  composed  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  citizens ;''  and  it  was 
presumed  that  "  their  votes  would  be  directed  to  those  men 
only  who  have  become  the  most  distinguished  by  their 
abihties  and  virtue. '^  These  men  were  expected  to  exercise 
an  independent  judgement,  but  now  for  an  elector  to  do  so 
would  be  considered  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery.  The 
system  broke  down  as  early  as  1804,  when  Burr  for  President, 
and  Jefferson  for  Vice-President,  received  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  showing  that  party  alignment  was  complete  even 
at  that  time. 

To  make  the  bondage  more  complete  no  citizen  is  allowed 
to  share  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate,  unless  he  has  voted 
with  a  certain  party  on  a  previous  occasion.     If  he  exercises 
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the  inalienable  right  of  independent  voting  he  is  excluded 
frona  the  primary,  which  makes  the  organization  of  those 
who  remain  more  complete  and  their  power  more  tyrannical. 
The  best  that  can  happen  is  that  one  party  is  replaced  by 
another  without  any  alteration  in  its  character. 

Out  of  this  theory  of  equality  arose  the  practice  of 
treating  the  legislature  as  a  council  of  equals;  but  the  body 
grew  so  large  that  acts  of  legislation  were  referred  to  various 
committees.  No  administrative  officer,  not  even  the  President, 
is  entitled  to  interfere  with  their  deliberations.  The  President 
of  the  republic  or  the  governor  of  a  state  may  send  a  message, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  rhetorical  performance  intended  to  im- 
press the  public  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  writer  ^s  skill  rather 
than  a  serious  effort  to  inaugurate  or  direct  legislation. 
When  a  would-be  legislator  introduces  his  Bill  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  committee  and  he  is  not 
entitled  even  to  speak  on  its  behalf.  No  one  is  responsible 
for  legislation  or  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  the 
right  of  the  private  member  to  interfere  is  denied.  A  com- 
mittee is  not  bound  to  report  upon  a  Bill,  and  for  what  they 
reject  they  are  not  obliged  to  supply  anything  else.  The 
business  of  the  Committee  is  to  impede.  The  power  of 
legislation  lies  really  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  who  is  not 
a  judicial  presiding  officer  or  even  a  responsible  minister, 
but  a  member  of  the  party  in  power,  concerned  alone  about 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  that  party.  How  different  is 
all  this  from  the  intentions  of  the  Fathers, — especially  from 
that  of  Penn^s  '^  Holy  Experiment  of  Pennsylvania,  wherein 
an  ideal  democracy  shall  inhabit  a  free  and  virtuous  state, 
and  the  people  shall  rule  themselves !'' 

Consequently  the  course  of  the  legislatures  is  one  of 
automatic  degradation  as  self-respecting  men  forsake  them, 
disdaining  to  sit  with  other  legislators  who  have  attained 
to  their  high  place,  no  one  knows  how  or  why,  though  all 
suspect  that  it  has  been  by  secret  favour  and  intrigue.  The 
withdrawal  from  the  legislature  of  men  of  independent 
minds  and  independent  means  has  had  the  inevitable  result 
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that  they  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  both 
ignorant  and  poor;  and  it  is  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant 
that  the  corruptor  finds  his  readiest  clients.  From  being 
a  poor  country  governed  by  rich  men,  the  United  States 
has  become  a  rich  country  governed  by  poor  men,  whose 
first  business  appears  to  be  to  make  themselves  rich.  Com- 
pare this  state  of  affairs  with  the  deliverance  of  Hamilton, 
"  that  no  man  can  be  a  competent  legislator  who  does  not 
add  to  an  upright  intention  and  a  sound  judgement  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  legislate," 
and  I  think  the  significance  of  the  title  which  I  have  chosen 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  fabulous  and  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  country 
has  been  the  theme  of  every  orator  from  the  days  of  the 
Fathers  to  our  own.  Suddenly  we  are  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  gone.  The  wheat  fields  of  the  West  yield 
seventeen  bushels  to  the  acre,  whilst  the  farms  of  England  yield 
only  thirty-nine.  In  August  last  the  balance  of  trade  went 
against  the  United  States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  five 
years  it  will  be  a  wheat  importing  country.  The  truth 
is  that  the  method  of  development  which  is  employed  in 
all  new  countries — Canada  included — is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  sustained  act  of  piracy;  and  the  best  ex- 
ponents of  this  method  were  the  Spaniards  in  their  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas. 

In  support  of  this  general  contention  some  specific 
statistics  furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  will  be  of  value  :  The  exports  of  pig  copper  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  which  in  1908  amounted 
to  142  miUion  lbs.,  were  in  1909  but  100  miUions.  To 
France  the  export  of  copper  pigs  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  were 
but  102  milUons  as  against  124  million  lbs.  in  1908.  Of 
wheat  the  total  exports  fell  from  100  million  bushels  to  67 
millions  in  1909;  of  flour,  from  14  milUon  barrels  in  1908 
to  lOJ  millions  in  1909;  of  cattle  349,210  in  1909,  valued 
at  $29,000,000,  to  207,542  in  1909,  valued  at  only  $18,000,000. 
Fresh  beef  went  down  from  201  miUion  lbs.  in  1908,  to  123 
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million  lbs.  in  1909;  of  pickled  pork  150  millions  in  1908, 
to  52  million  lbs.  in  1909;  of  lard  603  million  lbs.  to  529 
millions  in  1909.  In  exports  of  manufactured  iron  and 
steel  the  falling  oS  was  even  more  remarkable,  the  total 
value  exported  having  from  184  millions  in  1908  fallen  to 
145  millions  in  1909.  Raw  cotton  exported  in  1909  was 
greater  than  in  1908,  but  the  cash  value  was  less.  Foodstuffs 
as  a  whole  formed,  in  1879,  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports; 
in  1909  they  formed  but  27  per  cent.  It  is  easy  to  manufacture 
when  there  is  a  virgin  soil  to  produce  food.  What  will  happen 
under  competition  with  the  world  on  equal  terms  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Commission  of  Conservation  which  was  created 
after  so  much  labour  has  ashes  rather  than  fruit  to  conserve, 
and  is  affording  us  a  new  reading  of  the  old  fable  about  the 
foolish  man  who  locked  his  door  after  the  thief  had  gone 
with  his  booty. 

The  Fathers  looked  for  a  continuance  of  that  sound 
domestic  life  familiar  to  them  under  the  tradition  of  Puritan- 
ism. But  that  domestic  life  was  a  glittering  fruit  compared 
with  the  ashes  in  which  it  is  fallen  in  a  community  where 
one  marriage  out  of  every  twelve  is  terminated  by  divorce, 
and  maternity,  as  Dean  Walton  suggests,  is  so  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  last  calamity  which  could  fall  upon  an 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  wife.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  appeared  to  the  Puritans  in  so  hideous 
a  guise,  is  to-day  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  domestic  hfe. 
It  has  restrained  us  in  Canada,  where  the  rate  of  divorce 
is  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  contrast  between  the  high  hopes  from  law  ad- 
ministered by  judges  elected  directly  by  the  people  for  short 
terms,  and  the  results  as  disclosed  in  the  daily  reports  which 
any  one  may  read,  are  too  obvious  to  require  mention,  espe- 
cially in  face  of  the  President's  declaration — I  do  not  mean 
Mr.  Roosevelt — that  ^^  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civihzation;'' 
and  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's  protest,  that  a  restriction  which 
it  was  proposed  to  put  upon  the  Court  of  Equity  was  '^  a 
step  backwards  towards  barbarism." 
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The  high  hopes  of  the  Fathers  were  extravagant.  Even 
in  so  far  as  they  were  reasonable,  they  failed,  because  the 
generations  following  them  have  sinned.  Those  generations 
eat  the  bitter  fruit,  and  the  teeth  of  their  children  are  set 
on  edge.  They  committed  the  sin  of  enslaving  their  fellow- 
men.  The  fearful  nemesis  of  the  negro  hangs  over  the  nation. 
His  voice  went  up  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven  has  heard.  However 
it  may  be  with  personal  sin,  political  sin  is  slow  of  forgiveness. 
Protest  as  they  like  that  the  sin  was  not  of  their  doing,  it 
is  they  who  endure  the  burden,  and  will  transmit  it  to  their 
children.  Not  even  the  sacrifice  of  a  million  lives  sufficed 
to  wash  away  the  stain.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  all 
men  are  born  equal.  There  can  be  no  social  equality  when 
intermarriage  is  out  of  the  question,  and  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  social  equality  political  equality  is  impossible. 
The  law  which  was  unable  to  protect  the  negro  is  now  unable 
to  protect  the  white,  for  we  read  of  a  white  boy  having  been 
hanged  in  Newark,  and  the  telegraph  pole  to  which  he  was 
hanged  covered  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
away  in  pieces  as  souvenirs. 

The  formation  of  poisons  as  a  by-product  of  functional 
activity  is  a  phenomenon  in  every  vital  process;  and  the 
tradition  has  gone  too  long  unbroken,  that  democracy  auto- 
matically purges  itself  of  the  evils  which  it  creates.  This 
cleansing  process  must  be  performed  consciously  and  with 
deliberation  by  the  best  citizens,  else  it  will  not  be  done  at 
all.  The  common  saying  is  that  there  is  a  special  Provi- 
dence which  watches  over  drunken  men  and  the  United 
States;  but  Providence,  whilst  long  suffering  and  slow  to 
anger,  in  the  end  punishes  the  profligate,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

I  have  said,  with  an  iteration  which  must  have  become 
tiresome,  that  the  United  States  possesses  its  full  complement 
of  saviours;  but  they  work  with  a  spasmodic  activity  and 
become  discouraged,  the  task  is  so  great.  The  ^'  Committee 
of  Seventy "  which  led  the  assault  against  Tweed;  the 
'*  Committee  of  One  Hundred  "  which  broke  the  '^  gas  ring'' 
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in  Philadelphia;  the  ''  Citizens  Union  ''  which  returned  to 
the  charge  in  New  York  in  1897;  the  ''Federation  of  Chicago''; 
the  ''  Citizens'  Association  "  of  Boston;  the  ''  Reform  League" 
of  Baltimore;  the  ''  Municipal  Associations  "  in  Cleveland  and 
other  cities;  the  ''Insurgents"  of  to-day  all  attest  the 
saving  power  which  is  in  the  community.  But  that  power 
requires  to  be  stimulated  to  acti\dty,  by  having  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  It  will  not  do, 
either,  to  say  forever  that  the  disorders  in  the  United  States 
are  merely  the  excesses  of  youth.  Surely  at  some  time  a 
nation,  Uke  an  individual,  becomes  grown  up,  and  incapable 
of  pleading  for  immunity  on  the  ground  of  childish  irrespon- 
sibiUty. 

Seventy  years  ago  De  Tocqueville  remarked  that  the 
United  States  was  even  then  showing  signs  of  age.  As  a 
political  community  it  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
In  comparison,  Portugal,  France,  Geimany,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Japan  are  but  of  yesterday.  In  all  these  years  the  con- 
stitution, so  cunningly  devised  by  Hamilton  with  its  "  checks 
and  balances,"  has  also  grown  old  and  rigid,  and  any  un- 
usual strain  breaks  it  down.  It  broke  down  in  1861,  when 
South  Carolina  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  on 
April  10th.  In  1876  it  failed  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
a  President.  Democracy  has  risen  above  the  barriers  which 
the  Fathers  erected,  and  government  is  carried  on  only 
by  the  employment  of  those  extra  constitutional  devices  of 
which  Tammany  Hall  will  serve  as  an  example.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  machinery,  as  Mr.  Ostrogorski  points  out,  "  the 
constitutional  mechanism  itself  would  work  in  the  wi-ong 
way  or  would  revolve  in  empty  space." 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  unhke  the 
Chinese  and  the  Haytians,  have  not  become  insensible  to 
criticism.  For  a  hundred  years  the  new  republic  was  utterly 
forgotten  by  the  world.  It  was  left  to  itself  to  suffer  in  isola- 
tion, without  sympathy,  without  advice,  and  with  scant 
criticism.  The  people  resented  criticism  as  a  bitter  affront, 
and  counted  the  most  dispassionate   recorder  amongst  the 
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worst  of  their  enemies.  As  a  result  of  this  frame  of  mind 
criticism" was  estopped,  because  it  merely  aroused  anger,  and 
caused  vituperation.  But  all  this  is  changed,  and  there  is  now 
a  searching  of  heart,  which  betokens  repentance  and  reform. 
Foreign  friends  of  democracy  can  do,  and  are  doing,  much  to 
assist  in  this  process  by  faithfully  dealing  with  the  conditions 
which  they  observe. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  democracy  so  long  that  they  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  automatic.  They  have  encountered  its  perils 
and  they  have  failed  to  meet  them.  The  world  looked  to 
them  for  a  ^^  new  experiment  in  freedom,^'  and  the  world 
is  confused  and  disappointed.  We  in  Canada,  and  in  England 
too,  are  face  to  face  with  the  same  perils,  worse  perils,  perhaps, 
because  our  democracy  is  more  complete,  its  machinery 
more  simple,  and  therefore  more  easily  seized  upon. 

Democracy  has  never  succeeded,  or  monarchy  either, 
where  the  '^  best  men  '^  followed  their  own  pleasure  and 
allowed  the  worst  men  to  seize  the  reins  of  government. 
Unless  the  intellectual  men  descend  from  the  pedestals 
which  they  have  erected  for  themselves,  and  the  rich  men 
return  from  wallowing  in  their  own  pleasures,  the  fate  of 
these  democracies,  the  United  States,  England,  and  Canada, 
will  be — ^in  the  ominous  words  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  of  an 
earlier  prophet — as  the  fate  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre.  Therefore 
it  is  well  for  us  to  regard  fixedly  the  ashes  to  which  the 
Apples  of  Sodom  inevitably  fall. 

Andrew  Macphail 


CANADA  AND  THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN 

AMONG  the  indirect  results  of  the  South  African  war, 
of  a  decade  ago,  were  two  which  have  had  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
In  the  first  place,  the  events  of  1899  so  inflamed  colonial 
patriotism  that  within  an  astonishingly  short  time  Canada 
and  her  sister  dominions  were  sending  contingents  across 
oceans  to  aid  the  Mother  Country  in  her  struggle  with  the 
Boers.  This  outburst  of  patriotic  fervour  following  close 
after  Canada's  tariff  enactment  of  1897,  whereby  prefer- 
ential concessions  were  granted  to  Great  Britain,  gave  an 
impetus  to  imperialism,  a  movement  seeking  closer  Empire 
relations — at  least  among  the  self-governing  imits  of  the 
Empire.  The  second  result,  referred  to  above,  was  even 
more  unexpected.  Because  of  the  war  and  the  sending 
of  Canadian  soldiers  to  South  Africa  many  French-Can- 
adian leaders  were  led  to  define  their  attitude  towards  the 
British  Empire. 

Notwithstanding  their  repeated  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  the  statement  of  one  of  their  leaders,  that  ''  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  French  Canadian  is  one  of  content,''^  the 
bulk  of  Canada's  French  population  will  never  love  the 
EngUsh.  The  wholesale  acceptance  by  French  Canada  of 
a  Canadian  nationahsm  in  preference  to  one  of  a  more  Brit- 
ish or  imperial  complexion  is  not  due,  however,  to  events 
of  recent  years.  The  situation  can  be  explained  only  by 
reference  to  the  commonly  known  fact  that  Canada  is  peo- 
pled by  two  races,  which  are  dissimilar  in  language,  religion, 
and  traditions,  as  well  as  in  origin.  The  races  are  descended 
from  the  two  great  European  nations  which  for  hundreds 
of  years  were  hereditary  enemies. 

1  Mr,  Henry  Bourassa,  Monthly  Review j  October,  1902. 
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For  a  century  and  a  half  the  presence  in  Canada  of  a 
strong  French  element  has  directly  influenced  the  political 
policy  and  development  of  the  coimtry.  Since  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  England  has  squarely  and 
with  unwonted  sagacity  and  firmness  faced  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  an  alien  and  conquered  race.  Although, 
as  Parkman  has  said,  '^  a  happier  calamity  never  befell  a 
people  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  British  arms,'' yet 
Great  Britain  totally  failed  either  to  annihilate  or  to  assimi- 
late the  French  settlers  left  in  the  country  in  1763. 

Guarantees  in  regard  to  religious  privileges  figured  pro- 
minently in  the  treaties  which  handed  over  the  French  col- 
ony to  Britain.  The  capitulations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
began  by  protecting  the  vanquished  from  all  danger  of  that 
religious  persecution  of  which  they  stood  most  in  dread. 
The  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  confirmed  these  preHminaries 
and  formally  recognized  the  right  of  French  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  continue  their  religious  practices  within  the  limits 
of  EngUsh  law.  Finally,  the  Quebec  Act,  passed  in  1774 
by  the  British  parliament,  established  permanently  the 
civil,  poUtical,  and  religious  rights  of  the  French  in  Canada. 
These  privileges  include  the  official  recognition  of  the  French 
language,  the  French  civil  law,  and  the  established  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  The  status  of  the  French  Church  in  Can- 
ada may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  resting  on  a  species  of 
Concordat  J  and  the  Quebec  Act  is  virtually  a  treaty  as  well 
as  a  law.  England's  strict  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  has  rendered  British  rule  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church;  and  a  tacit  understanding 
may  be  said  to  exist  between  the  two  powers,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical. The  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  keeps  the  French- 
Canadians,  practically  all  of  whom  are  of  the  CathoHc  faith, 
loyal  and  contented.  The  British  authorities,  in  return, 
have  left  the  Church  so  free  to  exercise  her  authority  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  province  of  the  Dominion  that  it  remains 
as  it  were  a  special  preserve  for  the  Church. 
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This  entente  may  be  said  to  form  one  of  the  most  vital 
elements  in  Anglo-Canadian  relations.  To  be  sure,  when 
her  own  interests  have  been  endangered,  the  Church  has 
defended  them  fiercely,  even  at  the  risk  of  destroying  Can- 
adian unity.  This  was  shown  during  the  stormy  contro- 
versy waged  over  the  Manitoba  School  Question  in  1896. 
The  Roman  Catholic  divines  plunged  into  the  election  cam- 
paign of  that  year  which  was  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
the  question.  The  bishops  first  issued  a  collective  order 
inviting  the  electors  to  support  only  such  candidates  as 
would  pledge  themselves  to  restore  Separate  Schools  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Manitoba.  Mgr.  Langevin,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  at  Montreal,  said:  "  All  those  who  do 
not  follow  the  hierarchy  are  not  Catholics.  When  the  hier- 
archy has  spoken  it  is  useless  for  a  Catholic  to  say  the  con- 
trary, for  if  he  acts  that  way  he  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic." 
''  Your  duty  is  clear  before  you,''  urged  Father  Charlevoix, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  New  Richmond,  Quebec.  "  You 
have  to  choose  between  the  commands  of  your  bishops  and 
the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies.  You  have  to  choose 
between  Christ  and  Satan.  If  you  despise  Christ  by  dis- 
obeying the  bishops,  you  must  suffer,  as  the  consequences 
of  such  action,  the  retribution  that  is  sure  to  follow." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has  a  complete  and 
openly  expressed  regard  for  British  sovereignty.  The  bless- 
ing of  God  is  called  down  upon  her  English  rulers  by  the 
Church  in  her  religious  services.  Rarely  has  a  foreign  rule 
been  accepted  more  absolutely.  Despite  the  anti-British 
sentiments  of  scattered  ignorant  and  isolated  up-coimtry 
priests,  the  liberality  of  the  Quebec  Act  has  assured  to  Eng- 
land the  unceasing  loyalty  of  the  French-Canadian  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  enactment  over  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago.  '^  British  rule  suits  us  perfectly,"  declared  a  Can- 
adian ecclesiastic  of  high  rank.  ''  Thanks  to  it,  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Church  in  Canada  is  excellent."  During  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  French-Canadians,  encour- 
aged by  their  priests,  fought  for  England,  and  all  attempts 
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to  win  them  over  to  the  opposite  side  failed  completely. 
In  the  War  of  1812  French  and  English-Canadians  fought 
side  by  side  to  drive  back  the  American  invaders.  The 
Church,  moreover,  has  abstained  from  associating  herself 
with  insurrectionary  movements  in  which  religion  has  had 
no  vital  interest.  Thus,  in  1837,  the  Church  withheld  its 
approval  when  Papineau,  the  Quebec  patriot,  raised  a  re- 
volt in  behalf  of  French  Canadian  hberties;  the  Church  took 
a  stand  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  British  rule. 

The  presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  also  exerted  an 
influence  during  the  preliminaries  of  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces,  consunamated  in  1867.  In  Canada  there 
was  lacking  that  spontaneous  national  consciousness  which 
would  make  the  idea  of  union  irresistible,  and  which,  a  gen- 
eration later,  brought  about  the  federation  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  Confederation  was  mooted  originally  in 
Canada,  with  her  rival  races,  as  a  device  for  minimizing  the 
racial  friction  between  Ontario  and  Quebec;  and  to  estab- 
Ush  a  poUtical  system  under  which  each  province  would 
be  able  to  preserve  its  British  and  French  nationality  re- 
spectively. 

The  old  problem  of  satisfactorily  adjusting  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  French  elements 
in  the  population  of  the  Dominion  does  not  seem  to  be 
losing  its  difficulties.  To  be  sure,  the  two  races  have  united 
in  evolving,  within  the  space  of  a  generation,  a  Canadian 
national  sentiment  which  affects  a  kind  of  moral  hegemony 
over  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  imperial  connexion.  But  with  the  more 
rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  popu- 
lation the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  party  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  handle.  The  continuance 
of  the  exceptional  privileges  enjoyed  to-day  by  the  French 
seems  Ukely  to  be  threatened  by  the  ever-increasing  Eng- 
lish majority  at  the  polls;  particularly  so,  if  the  tendency 
towards  a  loosening  of  the  British  tie  progresses. 
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The  population  of  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  7,000,000,  of  which  number  approximately 
2,000,000  are  of  French  origin.  Their  great  stronghold 
is,  of  course,  the  province  of  Quebec,  containing  as  it  does 
the  bulk  of  their  race.  The  French  population  is  augmented 
through  immigration  to  so  small  a  degree  that  it  is  prac- 
tically negUgible.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  300,000  im- 
migrants who  entered  Canada  during  the  past  year,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  were  from  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Isles.  Although  the  French  of  the  Dominion 
have  had  and  still  have  a  remarkable  birth-rate,  the  odds 
are  so  strongly  against  them  that  they  must  abandon  the 
idea  that  they  will  ever  prevail  by  force  of  numbers.  Their 
future  is  assiu-ed,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  Canada  will  never  again  become  French  and  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  remain  irrevocably  in  a  majority. 

Another  Une  of  cleavage  exists  between  the  two  races. 
If  we  except  the  Irish  element,  which  is  quite  considerable, 
it  may  be  said  that,  speaking  generally,  the  French  of 
Canada  are  Roman  Cathohc  and  the  British  Protestant.  This 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  political  situation  of 
the  Dominion.  So  great  is  the  control  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
ohc Church  over  the  lives  of  the  French-Canadians  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  factor  in  their  evolution. 
Immediately  following  the  conquest  by  Britain,  the  Church, 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  race  French  was 
to  keep  it  Roman  CathoUc,  adopted  a  policy  of  isolation  as 
a  means  of  safeguarding  a  racial  individuahty  threatened 
on  all  sides  by  the  forces  of  the  New  World.  Dispersion 
and  absorption  are  the  dangers  which  have  unceasingly 
menaced  the  unity  of  the  Canadian  French.  In  its  efforts 
to  segregate  its  people  from  the  rest  of  America,  the  Church 
determined  wisely  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  maintaining 
its  hold  over  the  souls  already  belonging  to  it,  rather  than 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  making  converts  in 
the  enemy's  camp.  To  secure  this  end,  the  Church  has 
multiphed  the  barriers  preventing  its  people  from  coming 
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into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Protestantism  or  of  Free 
Thought. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  of  Canada, 
modem  France  is  a  source  of  danger  not  less  great  than 
Protestant  England.  Despite  their  imdying  love  for  the 
land  of  their  origin  and  their  preciously  guarded  French 
traditions,  the  France  of  to-day  is  regarded  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  fear,  because  of  its  free-thinking  tendencies.  The 
effort  to  minimize  the  influence  of  France  on  the  French 
of  Canada  is  especially  difficult  by  reason  of  the  community 
of  language  between  the  two.  For  this  reason,  the  Can- 
adian French  Church  exercises  a  strict  censorship  over  books 
imported  from  Paris.  Renan,  Musset,  and  other  French 
authors  have  come  under  its  ban;  with  respect  to  Zola,  it 
has  been  said  by  an  Archbishop  of  Montreal  that  his  ^^  name 
should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  even  from  the  pulpit, 
and  his  books  should  not  be  admitted,  not  merely 
into  any  Cathohc,  but  into  any  decent,  respectable  house- 
hold." The  secular  school  in  France,  the  law  against  re- 
Ugious  societies,  the  rupture  with  the  Pope,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  have  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Canadian  clergy  to  prevent  a  contamination  of 
their  charges  by  contact  with  official  France.  The  dan- 
gers incident  to  hving  in  a  Protestant  country  under  the 
flag  of  a  Protestant  power  also  must  be  combated  perpetu- 
ally. In  this  instance,  language  forms  the  outworks  pro- 
tecting Canadian  Roman  Cathohcism.  The  policy  of  the 
Church,  in  this  matter,  is  to  continue  to  keep  the  mass  of 
the  French  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  also  \^ 
impose  all  hindrances  possible  in  the  way  of  marriages 
between  Roman  CathoHcs  and  Protestants. 

The  Canadian  French  Church  is  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion playing  a  not  unimportant  role  in  the  evolution  of  even 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  Were  it  not  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  clergy,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory equilibrium  between  the  rights  of  the  French  mi- 
nority and  the  British  majority.     The  poHcy  of  the  Church 
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has  been  summarized  by  Andre  Siegfried  in  his  illuminat- 
ing volume,  ^^  The  Race  Question  in  Canada/'  as  consisting 
of  three  articles.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  for  a  ^'  com- 
plete and  final  acceptance  of  British  rule/'  As  mentioned 
above,  the  Church  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  guaranteed 
security  and  Uberty.  The  privileges  it  exercises  would  not 
be  conceivable  under  the  constitution  of  a  state  in  the 
United  States.  Secondly,  the  '^  complete  and  final  severance 
from  France.''  Although  the  love  of  French-Canadians 
for  France  is  ardent  and  lasting  it  is  also  of  a  platonic  char- 
acter. A  return  to  France  of  to-day,  with  its  free  thought 
and  radicalism,  would  result  in  a  sort  of  bankruptcy  for 
the  Church.  ^'  I  love  France,"  is  the  word  of  a  French- 
Canadian  clerical  of  high  rank,  "  but  for  no  consideration 
on  earth  would  we  wilhngly  fall  under  her  domination." 
In  the  third  place,  the  Church  insists  upon  ^'  the  passion- 
ate defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  French-Canadian  race." 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  faithful  service  of  the  priests,  the 
race,  in  all  hkehhood,  would  have  long  since  disappeared 
through  dispersion  or  absorption.  To-day  the  mainte- 
nance of  Roman  Cathohcism  appears  to  be  as  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  French  race  and  language  in  Can- 
ada as  a  century  ago. 

A  grave  problem,  however,  is  involved  in  that  fact. 
The  French-Canadian  race,  it  is  true,  has  been  perpetuated 
largely  through  the  protection  of  the  Church.  They  have 
been  made,  as  a  people,  virtuous,  law-abiding,  and  indus- 
trious, as  well  as  prohfic.  But  the  price  paid  for  the  pro- 
tection and  service  of  the  Church  is  exorbitant.  As  a  class 
the  race  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  intellectual  childhood 
and  its  members  are  still  subject  to  antiquated  doctrines 
and  methods,  due  to  the  purposeful  pohcy  of  the  Church. 
The  evolution  of  the  French-Canadian  race,  however,  has 
been  interfered  with  thereby;  this  is  especially  serious  in 
view  of  its  rivahy  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Dominion, 
who  long  since  escaped  from  such  thraldom.  The  French 
of  Canada  have  before  them  two  lines  of  development,  either 
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one  of  which  is  attended  by  disturbing  results.  Either  they 
will  remain  strict  Roman  CathoUcs,  guided  in  all  things  by 
the  Church,  and  thus  find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  their  British  fellow-Canadians;  or  else  they 
will  break  loose,  partially  at  least,  from  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  thereby  endangering  their  existing  unity  and 
placing  themselves  more  under  the  influence  of  Protestantism 
and  Anglo-Saxon  institutions. 

However,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  wrong  conclusion 
being  drawn  from  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  stated  with 
emphasis  that  the  French-Canadians  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion.  Many  of  Canada ^s 
most  eminent  statesmen,  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
have  been  devout  French  Roman  Cathohcs  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  Such  men  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  Dominion,  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  the 
postmaster-general,  Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  leader  of  the 
French  nationalistic  movement.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  the  pre- 
mier of  Quebec,  stand  fully  abreast  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  elements  in  Canadian  statesmanship.  Since  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  in  1867,  the  French  have  always  sent 
about  one-fourth  of  the  federal  representation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa;  and  they  control  the  political  man- 
agement of  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  is  the  largest  in 
Canada  in  territory  and  the  second  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. For  a  decade  or  more,  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  British  Empire,  outside  of  the  British  Isles,  has  been 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laiu-ier,  who  combines  in  his  person,  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  two  great  races 
of  Canada.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  the  tone  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  has  ever  been  raised  higher  than  it  was, 
by  two  Frenchmen,  during  the  months  following  the  send- 
ing of  Canadian  Troops  to  the  Transvaal.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, eloquently  assailed  by  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Bourassa, 
for  involving  Canada  in  the  Boer  war,  replied  in  a  master- 
ful speech  achieving  in  this  discussion  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  his  career. 
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Having  considered  the  watchful  poKcy  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church  in  its  guardianship  over  the  French,  and 
recaUing  the  fact  that  Canada  is  peopled  by  two  races  so 
dissimilar,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  relations  between 
these  constituent  population  elements.  It  may  be  said, 
in  general,  that  race  prejudices  have  had  more  than  their 
rightful  share  of  influence  in  determining  the  results  of  elec- 
toral campaigns.  A  notable  example  showing  the  truth 
of  this  statement  was  afforded  by  the  federal  election  in 
November,  1900,  when  the  people  of  Canada  declared  their 
judgement  upon  the  first  administration  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier.  The  contest  turned  largely  upon  the  despatch  of  Can- 
adian troops  to  serve  in  the  Anglo-Boer  war;  the  soldiers 
having  been  sent  by  a  government  at  whose  head  was  a 
French-Canadian.  The  French  province  of  Quebec  was 
hostile  to  the  war,  and  was  represented  as  "  seething  with 
disloyalty  and  honey-combed  with  sympathy  for  Britain's 
enemies."  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  province  of  On- 
tario was  aflame  with  loyal  enthusiasm  and  proud  of  the 
Canadian  contribution  of  troops  to  the  cause  of  England. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government  which 
equipped  and  despatched  the  soldiers  to  South  Africa  carried 
fifty-eight  out  of  the  sixty-five  seats  in  the  "  disloyal " 
province  of  Quebec,  and  only  thirty-four  out  of  the  ninety- 
two  seats  in  the  ''  loyal ''  province  of  Ontario.  The  French- 
Canadians,  therefore,  had  the  appearance  of  being  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  a  pohcy  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
Manifestly,  the  French  province  had  voted  for  Laurier  be- 
cause he  was  French  and  the  EngUsh  province  had  voted 
against  him  because  he  was  not  EngUsh. 

The  feeling  of  rivalry  between  these  two  adjoining 
provinces  is  traditional.  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  life  as  neighbours,  under  the  same  laws  and  flag,  they 
remain  foreigners,  and,  generally  speaking,  have  Uttle  more 
love  for  each  other  now  than  they  had  in  the  beginning. 
To  be  sure,  a  degree  of  intercourse  is  necessary  between  the 
townsfolk  of  the  two  races  which  gives  rise  to  an  increase 
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of  small  amenities  and  in  many  cases  to  real  friendships. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  however,  with  masterful  tact,  has  im- 
waveringly  preached  the  doctrine  of  race  unity,  addressing 
himself  to  both  races.  On  July  13th,  1910,  in  the  course  of 
his  tour  in  Western  Canada,  the  premier  visited  the  small 
French-Canadian  parish  of  Ste.  Anne  des  Chenes,  in  Manitoba. 
In  this  Roman  Catholic  hamlet  of  1,000  inhabitants  with 
its  race  mannerisms  and  customs,  its  quaint  architecture, 
and  revered  sanctuary,  the  French-Canadian  prime  minis- 
ter spoke  on  the  race  issue.  ''  We  are  sons  and  daughters," 
he  said,  ^^of  the  Old  World — English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French. 
We  love  the  past,  we  revere  those  gone  before,  but  our  duty 
is  in  the  present.  We  have  a  great  new  country,  our  heri- 
tage. We  are  all  Canadians.  Under  the  British  flag  let 
us  unite — every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  origin,  loving  the 
old  not  the  less  but  our  own  the  more — to  make  of  our  home 
land,  Canada,  le  pays  de  justice ,  de  liberie  et  de  honheurP 
On  an  earUer  occasion,  while  visiting  the  Mother  Country 
at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  he  referred 
to  the  same  issue  in  a  manner  almost  too  optimistic.  ^^  There 
is  no  race  supremacy  among  us,''  he  declared.  ^'  We  have 
learned  to  respect  and  love  those  against  whom  we  fought 
in  the  past,  and  we  have  made  them  respect  and  love  us. 
The  old  enmities  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spirit  of  emulation." 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  occasionally  a  French- 
Canadian  visionary  or  anti-British  patriot  will  voice  senti- 
ments calculated  to  stir  up  the  ashes  of  race  strife.  For 
instance,  in  July,  1902,  there  appeared  in  the  Revue  Can- 
adienne  an  impassioned  article  depicting  the  French  ideal 
with  much  vehemence.  The  author  rejoiced  that  France 
and  England  are  hereditary  enemies,  he  gloried  in  British 
humiUations  in  South  Africa,  and  exhorted  his  fellow-French- 
Canadians  to  remember  the  blood  shed  to  preserve  their 
liberties.  He  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  the  French 
in  Canada  and  New  England  would  be  strong  enough  in 
time  to  possess  the  east  coast  of  North  America.     In  the 
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meantime,  his  compatriots  were  urged  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  institutions,  and  to  refuse 
even  to  use  the  Enghsh  language.  To  illustrate  his  own 
contempt  for  those  who  yield  to  such  temptations,  he 
related  an  experience  of  his  in  a  Chicago  restaurant.  Over- 
hearing some  Germans  speaking  in  English,  he  and  his  com- 
panions forthwith  arose  and  walked  out  into  the  street, 
disgusted  at  such  a  concession  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Those 
who  proffer  such  counsel,  fortunately  few  in  number,  may 
be  imbued  with  a  noble  patriotism,  but  they  clearly  are  not 
the  truest  friends  of  the  French-Canadian.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  the  dominant  race  and  dominant  institutions  in 
North  America  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is  folly  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  facts. 

In  view  of  the  rivalry,  an  incurable  rivalry  it  would 
appear,  between  Canada's  two  races,  and  because  of  the 
antecedents  and  spirit  of  the  French  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  clear  that  the  future  of  the  Dominion  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  vitaUy  affected  by  the  attitude  of  its  French 
inhabitants.  Their  will  on  such  questions  as  the  future 
of  the  imperial  tie,  Canadian  independence,  and  annexation 
by  the  United  States,  cannot  be  ignored.  By  examining  the 
attitude  of  the  French-Canadian  people  towards  each  of 
these  issues  it  will  be  possible  to  generalize  to  some  extent 
upon  the  future  political  status  of  Canada.  Although  it 
is  futile  to  attempt  definite  predictions  in  the  field  of  polit- 
ical development,  it  is  possible  to  observe  national  tenden- 
cies and  to  see  the  direction  in  which  they  point;  and 
thereby  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  probabiUties. 

In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  a  possible  future 
Canadian  independence,  the  attitude  of  the  French  popu- 
lation may  be  quite  clearly  defined.  It  has  been  shown 
already  that  the  French  Chm-ch  seeks  a  permanent  bond 
with  Great  Britain  based  on  the  guarantees  of  the  Quebec 
Act.  After  another  decade  or  two,  with  an  increasing 
inflow  of  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  hardly  probable,  imder  an  independent  govern- 
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ment,  that  any  one  race  or  religion  should  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  such  privileges  as  are  the  lot  to-day  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  French  Canada.  Therefore,  it  may  be  stated, 
with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church, 
the  strongest  French  influence  in  Canada,  would  throw  its 
weight,  without  doubt,  against  a  movement  towards  ab- 
solute independence.  The  severance  of  the  British  bond 
would  bestow  on  the  French  few  benefits  not  already  en- 
joyed and  it  might  easily  be  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
many  existing  privileges.  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  brilliant  lead- 
er of  the  French-Canadian  Nationalists,  frankly  admits  that 
although  the  word  '^  patriotism  ^'  is  lacking  in  his  regard 
for  England,  the  Frenchman  in  Canada  is  loyal  because 
the  advantages  of  such  a  policy  seem  greater  than  under 
any  other  feasible  system.  "  Our  loyalty  to  England  can 
only  be,  and  should  only  be,''  he  declares,  "  a  matter  of 
common  sense.''  In  another  connexion,  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  Canada,  he  aflSrms  that  the  French-Canadian 
''  asks  for  no  change — for  a  long  time  to  come,  at  least." 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy  providing  for  a  Canadian 
navy  has  been  much  criticised,  by  certain  organs  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  as  being  anti-British  in  its  purpose.  They 
argue  that  the  development  of  a  separate  navy  for  Canada 
will  tend  strongly  towards  a  complete  independence,  and 
that  the  premier's  real  intentions,  although  cleverly  veiled, 
have  an  unmistakable  separatist  character.  This  view, 
however,  is  totally  untenable  in  the  light  of  his  speeches 
and  career.  From  a  non-partisan  point  of  view.  Sir  Wil- 
frid's naval  poUcy  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  Can- 
ada's relations  with  the  Mother  Country  he  has  always  in- 
sisted unequivocally  for  the  greatest  measure  of  autonomy 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  British  bond.  Since 
the  form  of  Imperial  defence — co-operation — which  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  dignity  of  the  self-governing  states 
is  the  development  of  their  individual  resources,  this  has 
been  the  plan  adopted  by  Canada,  as  well  as  by  AustraUa, 
her  sister  state.     As  far  back  as  1902,  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
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ference  in  London,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  courteously  but  ab- 
solutely refused  to  discuss  the  question  of  imperial  defence, 
feeling  that  the  policy  of  direct  contributions  to  the  Brit- 
ish, or  an  imperial,  navy  would  ^'  drag  the  Dominion  into 
the  whirlpool  of  miUtarism,  that  plague  of  Europe."  No 
less  an  imperiahst  than  Viscount  Milner,  in  addressing  the 
Canadian  Club  in  Toronto  in  October,  1908,  declared  that 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  statement  that  colo- 
nial navies  and  armies  would  tend  towards  separation.  He 
argued  that  the  development  by  the  colonies  of  their  own 
defence  resources  would  in  the  end  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire. 

Canada  to-day  enjoys,  practically,  although  not  theo- 
retically, legislative  and  administrative  independence.  She 
makes  her  own  tariffs;  she  taxes  the  products  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  sister  colonies  as  she  pleases.  Canada  negotiates 
with  foreign  states  for  reciprocity  arrangements;  and  she 
took  a  long  step  towards  the  management  of  her  own  for- 
eign affairs  by  sending  Mr.  Lemieux,  in  1907,  to  Japan, 
relative  to  the  question  of  immigration.  The  virtual  inde- 
pendence of  Canada  and  her  sister  dominions  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  British  government.  The  colonial  sec- 
retary, at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1907,  concurred  in  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  British  prime  minister  that  ''  the 
essence  of  the  imperial  connexion"  is  to  be  found  in  "  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  different  governments 
which  are  a  part  of  the  British  Empire."  By  severing  the 
tie  with  Great  Britain,  Canada  would  secure  to  herself  few 
privileges  and  powers  not  already  hers.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  would  forfeit  the  prestige,  now  enjoyed,  arising  from 
a  membership  in  the  largest  empire  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  she  would  be  forced  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  as  an  independent  imit  relying  upon  her  own 
resources.  This  would  necessitate  enormous  financial 
expenditiu-es  in  the  estabUshment  and  maintenance  of  naval 
and  mihtary  forces,  a  diplomatic  service,  and  many  lesser 
accompaniments  of  sovereignty.     Therefore,  since  the  exist- 
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ing  British  connexion  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  both 
EngUsh-speaking  and  French-Canadians,  the  eventuaUty 
of  an  absolute  independence  for  Canada  is  so  remote  that 
it  may  be  passed  over  as  merely  a  far-off  possibility. 

A  second  pohtical  evolution  which  Canada  may  imdergo 
is  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Historically,  there 
seems  httle  justification  for  faith  in  this  contingency.  Both 
in  1775  and  1812  British  dominion  in  Canada  was  preserved, 
in  the  face  of  American  invaders,  by  native  Canadians. 
Again,  in  1867  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  expanded  into  the  conception  of  a  federation  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  British  North  America  largely  through 
a  determination  to  remain  under  the  Union  Jack  rather 
than  accept  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  dangers  of  Amer- 
ican aggression  appeared  acute  at  that  time;  the  hostile 
temper  of  the  American  North  towards  England  found 
expression  in  Fenian  raids  against  Canada;  the  Elgin  Reci- 
procity Treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  United  States;  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  as  American  states;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
England  hand  over  Canada  as  compensation  for  the  Alabama 
damages  and  other  offences  against  the  victorious  North. 
Finally,  as  late  as  1895,  the  Venezuela  controversy  resus- 
citated the  old  feelings  of  distrust  and  defiance.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Munroe  Doctrine  by  Secretary  of  State 
Olney,  to  the  effect  that  no  European  power  could  be  tol- 
erated any  longer  upon  the  American  continent,  was  re- 
garded by  many  Canadians  as  a  denial  of  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  political  connexions.  The  Canadian  population 
elements  which  have  uniformly  defended  the  British  tie 
in  preference  to  a  possible  union  with  the  United  States 
during  the  past  hundred  years  and  over,  have  been  the 
French-Canadians  and  the  descendants  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists — ^who  were  the  exiled  Tories  from  the  vic- 
torious Thirteen  Colonies. 

The  force  of  the  historical  tradition,  however,  is  losing 
grovmd.     Relations  between   the    two    Anglo-Saxon    coun- 
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tries  in  North  America  are  amicable,  and  the  United  States 
is  fast  coming  to  a  reahzation  that  Canada  with  her  re- 
sources and  recent  development  must  henceforth  be  treated 
as  an  equal.  Never  has  this  been  shown  more  clearly  than 
during  the  tariff  negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
during  the  spring  of  1910.  It  is  significant  that,  at  this 
time,  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, in  sharp  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the  thirty 
years  following  1866.  At  the  present  time,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  various  lesser  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  advocating  closer  commercial  relations  with 
Canada. 

Despite  the  masterful  advocacy  of  annexation  with 
the  American  Republic  by  the  late  Goldwin  Smith,  the  pres- 
ent national  tendencies  in  Canada  do  not  point  towards 
such  union.  Among  the  many  well-known  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  annexation  are:  the  geographical 
contiguity  of  the  two  countries;  increasing  commercial  rela- 
tions along  natural  lines,  north  and  south;  the  general  iden- 
tity of  race,  language,  and  institutions;  the  community  of 
interests  in  the  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  waterways, 
which  would  result;  the  cessation  of  smuggling  which  would 
accompany  the  assimilation  of  the  excise  and  seaboard 
tariff.  It  has  been  urged  further  that  such  union  would 
render  unprovoked  hostility  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain  practically  impossible;  also,  that  it  is  perfect- 
ly obvious  that  the  forces  of  Canada  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  assimilate  the  French  inhabitants. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  among  the  French  when 
they  think  of  the  United  States  is  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  distrust;  admiration  of  her  extraordinary  material 
development  and  a  distrust  of  her  uncompromising  nation- 
ahsm.  Thanks  to  their  stubborn  energies,  the  French- 
Canadians  have  secured  for  themselves  a  gratifying  status 
in'^Canada,  living  an  existence  fashioned  to  their  own  liking, 
and  maintaining  their  own  language,  rehgion,  and  tradi- 
tions.    Therefore,    proud   of  such  results,   the   French   are 
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afraid  of  imperilling  them  by  any  change  in  the  pohtical 
situation  of  their  country.  They  feel  that  a  union  with 
the  United  States  might  have  for  them  undesirable  results, 
since  it  is  scarcely  hkely  that  the  French  would  be  success- 
ful in  securing  from  the  American  republic  such  privileges 
as  are  theirs  to-day  under  Great  Britain.  Furthermore, 
their  influence  would  be  lessened.  Instead  of  forming 
one-third  of  the  population,  as  they  do  in  Canada,  they 
would  represent  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  hypothetical 
state.  The  dangers  of  such  union,  however,  would  prob- 
ably be  preferred  to  the  evils  believed  to  be  inherent  in 
any  scheme  of  close  imperial  federation.  Under  the  United 
States  system  of  administration  the  French-Canadian 
feels  that  he  would,  at  all  events,  be  able  to  preserve  the 
self-government  of  his  own  province.  The  question  of 
such  union  with  the  American  republic  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  Bourassa  in  his  candid  and  suggestive  treatise  enti- 
tled ^^  Grande- Br etagne  et  Canada.^ ^  '^  A  young  nation,'^ 
he  declares,  ^^  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
in  having  an  alternative  choice  in  achieving  its  destiny. 
Under  the  British  regime  we  are  able  always  to  change 
our  allegiance.  Once  we  become  Americans,  the  union  is 
absolute,  at  least  for  a  long  period.'' 

All  things  considered,  the  French,  therefore,  will  con- 
tinue, probably  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  show  opposition 
to  annexation  proposals.  And  the  Enghsh-speaking  Can- 
adian, at  heart,  is  not  much  less  of  a  Canadian  nationalist 
than  his  French  brother.  But  all  seem  agreed  that  closer 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  are  desirable. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  conmaercial  union  of  the 
two  countries  might  conceivably  pave  the  way  for  closer 
political  relations  at  some  future  time.  This  desire  for 
better  trade  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, does  not  blind  the  Canadian  to  the  claims  of  the 
Mother  Country,  as  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Canadian  minister  of 
finance,  showed  in   a  recent  speech  in  London.^      "  In  not 

1   Speech  at  Dominion  Day  banquet,  July  1st,  1910. 
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one  of  our  arrangements  is  there  a  line  or  a  word  which 
interferes  with  the  right  of  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country 
to  make  preferential  arrangements  whenever  they  should 

do    so We    shall   have    future   negotiations    with 

other  countries,  but  whether  they  take  place  with  the  United 
States  or  with  any  European  country,  depend  upon  it 
Canada  mil  stand  for  that  principle  which  she  helped  to 
establish,  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  colonies  are  a  part  of  their  domestic 
family  affairs  with  which  no  foreign  country  has  a  right 
to  meddle. '^ 

In  attempting  to  read  the  political  horoscope  of  the 
Dominion  the  would-be  prophet  is  forced,  therefore,  to 
dismiss  as  improbable,  at  any  rate  in  the  near  future,  both 
annexation  to  the  United  States  and  an  absolute  independ- 
ence. Accordingly,  by  the  process  of  elimination,  the  third 
solution  is  selected  as  the  most  Ukely  one  to  prevail.  A 
continuance  of  British  connexion  in  some  form  or  another 
would  seem  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  needs  and  desires  of 
Canadians  of  both  races.  The  French  ask  for  nothing  better 
than  the  perpetuation  of  a  rule  which  has  enabled  them 
to  expand  so  gratifyingly.  The  loyalty  of  the  English- 
speaking  inhabitants  is  a  mixture  of  a  natural  race  senti- 
ment and  a  reasonable  self-interest.  Hence  the  status 
quo  stands  a  good  chance  of  lasting,  provided  the  Mother 
Country  does  not  return  to  that  policy  of  colonial  inter- 
vention which  succeeded  so  ill  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Asselin,  a  French-Canadian,  discusses  this  issue 
in  his  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  A  Quebec  View  of  Canadian 
Nationalism.^'  ^' We  all,  or  nearly  all  agree,''  he  says,  ^'at 
the  present  time,  that  the  existing  political  relations  of 
Canada  with  the  Mother  Country  need  little  change."  In 
a  recent  speech,  referring  to  Anglo-Canadian  relations. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said:  '^  If  the  time  ever  comes, 
and  may  God  forbid  it,  that  the  old  home  is  in  danger,  our 
hearts  and  brawn  will  be  ranged  at  her  side  against  any 
enemy,  no  matter  whence  that  foeman  hails."    On  an  ear- 
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lier  occasion  he  declared.  "  Whilst  remaining  French,  we 
are  profoundly  attached  to  British  institutions/'  Another 
eminent  French-Canadian  —  Sir  Etienne  Pascal  Tache — 
once  uttered  a  phrase  which  has  become  famous  and  which 
trenchantly  describes  the  political  attitude  of  his  compa- 
triots. '^  The  last  shot  fired  on  American  soil/'  he  affirmed, 
^^  in  defence  of  the  British  flag  would  be  fired  by  a  French- 
Canadian.'' 

It  should  be  emphatically  stated  at  this  point  that 
despite  their  satisfaction  with  British  connexion,  the  French- 
Canadians,  almost  to  a  man,  and  many  of  their  English- 
speaking  neighbours,  are  resolutely  opposed  to  imperial 
federation  in  its  various  aspects.  The  ideal  of  the  imperi- 
ahsts  may  be  defined  as  a  conception  of  the  Empire  as  an 
organic  whole,  consisting  of  nations  independent  in  local 
affairs  and  having  distinct  individualities,  but  by  virtue 
of  certain  great  common  interests  developing  a  common 
policy  and  a  common  life.  They  would  have  all  matters 
having  an  interest  to  the  Empire  at  large,  such  as  com- 
merce, defence,  and  immigration,  subject  to  an  imperial 
management  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Lord  Milner,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Mont- 
real, in  November,  1908,  outlined  his  ultimate  ideal  for 
the  British  Empire  as  ''  a  union  in  which  the  several  states, 
each  entirely  independent  in  its  separate  affairs,  should 
all  co-operate  for  common  purposes  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
unqualified  equality  of  status." 

The  widespread  opposition  to  the  idea  of  political, 
economic,  and  military  federation  is  founded  on  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  nationahsm  in  Canada  and  her  sister  dominions. 
Canada  is  a  colony  essentially  loyal  and  British,  but  pas- 
sionately jealous  of  her  liberties  and  thoroughly  deter- 
mined not  to  rehnquish  the  least  particle  whatsoever  of  her 
autonomy.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Alaska 
boundary  controversy  in  1903,  this  determination  to  guard 
Canadian  rights  revealed  itself.  In  the  belief  that  her  in- 
terests had  been  sacrificed  by  Britain,  many  newspapers 
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in  the  Dominion  openly  advocated  the  severance  of  British 
connexion  and  the  proposal  that  Canada  begin  to  fly  on 
her  own  wings. 

The  imperiaUst,  in  urging  as  his  fundamental  principle 
a  unity  of  action  for  common  purposes,  is  advocating  a 
policy  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonial,  would  imperil  his 
rights  of  self-government.  The  attitude  of  Canada  with 
reference  to  a  military  federation  is,  briefly,  that  she  desires 
to  enter  no  scheme  for  imperial  defence  which  might  inter- 
fere with  her  present  freedom.  By  entering  into  such  a 
compact  she  might  find  herself  involved  in  wars  occasioned 
by  friction  between  Japan  and  Austraha,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  in  Asia,  or  between  various  other  pos- 
sible combatants.  Since  no  colony  can  be  really  self- 
governing  which  has  not  control  of  its  defence  forces,  and 
as  the  desire  for  self-government  is  the  strongest  motive  in 
colonial  politics,  therefore,  the  dislike  in  the  colonies  to  any 
idea  of  military  consolidation  is  almost  universal.  In  har- 
mony with  this  sentiment  the  Dominion,  within  the  past 
decade,  has  assumed  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  gar- 
risoning the  naval  ports  of  Halifax  and  Esquimault;  and 
recently  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  a  Canadian  navy — owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Dominion.  The  policy,  therefore,  is  nationahstic  rather 
than  imperialistic.  As  quoted  above,  the  premier's  own 
words  show,  however,  that  Canada  would  loyally  fall  into 
Une  at  any  time  that  the  Mother  Country  might  be  endan- 
gered. 

Economic  or  commercial  imperialism  is  the  supreme 
hope  of  the  advocates  of  imperial  union.  They  believe 
that  the  road  will  be  opened  to  the  desired  ideal  by  some 
scheme  of  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire.  Canada 
estabhshed,  in  1897,  the  principle  of  extending  to  the  Mother 
Country  preferential  privileges,  a  policy  now  general 
with  the  self-governing  states.  Curiously,  however,  Can- 
ada, despite  the  preference  she  is  extending  to  Great  Brit- 
ain  and   several   British   dependencies,   stands   aloof   from 
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schemes  for  placing  commerce  on  a  common  Empire  basis. 
The  principle  of  preferential  trade  hes  in  a  system  of  mu- 
tual concessions  in  respect  to  tariffs,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  best  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Here 
again,  the  imperialist  runs  foul  of  the  national  self-assertion 
characterizing  the  autonomous  states.  Canada  wishes  to 
enter  no  tariff  arrangement  involving  her  in  any  common 
action,  but  desires  simply  to  be  left  free  to  make  her  own 
arrangements  with  the  Mother  Country  and  sister  colonies 
on  terms  of  equality,  entering  into  any  specific  agreement 
which  by  her  independent  action  she  approves. 

A  political  federation  of  the  Empire  meets  with  even 
less  favour  than  a  commercial  or  military  union.  The 
project  as  yet  is  visionary.  It  has  been  urged  by  hostile 
critics  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  determine 
an  equitable  basis  of  representation  in  the  imperial  coun- 
cil or  parliament;  that  India  and  the  crown  colonies,  in 
justice,  also  should  be  represented,  thereby  increasing  the 
difficulties;  and  that  it  would  be  a  superhuman  task  to 
satisfactorily  harmonize  the  differing  interests  of  the  wide- 
ly separated  portions  of  the  Empire.  The  Liberal  pre- 
mier of  Ontario,  in  May,  1901,  discussed  this  question  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Empire  League,  in  Toronto.  ^^  In 
a  federated  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire,  Canada  would 
be  subjected,"  he  declared,  ^^  to  the  decisions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  parts  of  the  Empire — of  men,  that  is  to 
say,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  our  social  conditions  or 
of  our  national  aspirations.^'  In  the  words  of  Mr.  AsseUn, 
the  Quebec  nationalist,  ^^  The  idea  of  an  imperial  parlia- 
ment legislating,  even  on  some  subjects  only,  for  all  the 
British  realms,  may  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  no 
one  as  yet  has  shown  how  such  legislation  could  be  passed 
without  the  bigger  and  more  powerful  partners  over-riding 
the  will,  now  of  this  and  now  of  that,  colony. '^ 

The  influence  of  the  French-Canadian  upon  the  course 
of  imperial  evolution  was  seen  in  an  earlier  recognition 
of  the  nationaUst  principle  by  the  statesmen  of  the  Do- 
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minion  than  by  those  of  the  other  self-governing  colonies. 
His  loyalty  towards  Great  Britain  is  one  of  reason  and  gra- 
titude. Towards  the  Empire  he  has  no  feelings  whatever. 
Therefore,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  sentimental 
arguments  in  favour  of  imperialism  do  not  appeal  to  him. 
Looking  at  the  problems  of  imperialism  from  his  purely 
Canadian  standpoint,  he  naturally  takes  an  attitude  hostile 
to  any  scheme  of  closer  Empire  relations. 

The  road  of  Canadian  political  development  seems  to 
be  leading,  therefore,  towards  a  paradoxical  status;  to- 
wards an  independence  accompanied  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tinuance, by  Canada,  of  a  connexion  with  Great  Britain, 
small  though  it  be.  Canada  has  Httle  reason  to  complain 
of  the  usual  course  of  her  ordinary  political  life,  and  in  the 
main  she  is  satisfied  with  the  government  of  the  Empire 
as  conducted  from  Westminster.  Although  imperial  fed- 
eration, either  in  the  lump  or  by  instalments,  seems  unlike- 
ly, yet  the  Empire  is  surely  tending  towards  an  ideal  no 
less  desirable,  and  much  more  practicable.  The  hope  of 
many,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  is  a  league 
of  free  states — Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa — girdling  the  world,  which  would 
be  held  together  mainly  by  mutual  advantages  and  partly 
by  sentiment.  Canada  would  possess  nationhood  and  polit- 
ical equality  with  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  being 
in  subordination  to  the  Colonial  Office.  There  would  be 
co-operation  in  war  and  peace  under  agreed  conditions,  and 
the  likelihood  of  misunderstanding  and  strife  would  be 
minimized.  Although  but  a  dream,  it  is  not  inconceivable, 
and  if  it  is  ever  realized,  its  coming  will  place  the  relations 
of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  on  a  more  equi- 
table and  desirable  basis.  ^^  We  are  going  to  build  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,'^  declared  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  July  25th, 
1910,  in  the  course  of  an  address  in  the  Canadian  West,  '^  on 
the  rock  of  local  autonomy,  and  that  local  autonomy  is 
consistent  with  imperial  unity.'' 

Theodore  H.  Boggs 


AT  AN  UNMARKED  MOUND 

Dust  unto  dust?    Nay;  shallow-laid,  she  stirs, 
I  guess,  when  springtime  and  the  streamlets  call, 
Even  though,  the  while,  her  ever-thickening  pall 

Is  wrought  by  the  deft  needles  of  the  firs. 

Ashes  to  ashes :    still,  I  fancy  hers 
Must  glow  if  any  human  breath  at  all 
Shall  breathe  upon  them,  though  the  winter  fall 

A  fathom  deep,  and  doubly  sure  inters. 

faint  as  she  whinnies  in  this  studied  rhyme. 
Yet  if  a  human  child  but  shed  a  tear 
For  her,  she  rises,  answering  tears  with  mirth, 

To  roam  through  pastures  green  the  livelong  year; 
So  she  lives  on,  till,  in  a  little  time. 
All  living  turns  to  earth:  earth  unto  earth. 

A,  M. 


IN  PAEIS 

LET  me  describe  briefly  in  half  a  dozen  pages  the  half 
dozen  things  which  strike  a  Canadian,  or  an  English- 
man, most  strongly  when  he  spends  half  a  year  in  Paris.  And 
first  come  the  deep  divisions  of  French  thought  and  French 
society. 

French  logic  is  very  keen,  inexorable,  and,  like  all  logic, 
very  narrow.  It  divides,  as  with  a  hatchet,  those  problems 
and  those  causes,  the  different  aspects  of  which  seem,  to  the 
hazy  but  wider  instincts  of  the  Englishman,  to  melt  into  one 
another,  and  to  be  indivisible  and,  therefore,  incapable  of 
solution,  except  by  the  compromises  which  the  genius  of 
England  loves,  and  France  abhors. 

And,  first  and  foremost,  a  Frenchman  seems  to  be  of 
necessity  ^^  a  clerical  "  or  '^  an  anti-clerical. '^  I  have  never 
met,  to  my  knowledge,  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  either  of 
these  strange  genera  of  mankind  among  English-speaking 
races.  Is  there  a  '^  clerical  ^'  or  an  ^'  anti-clerical,^'  who  reads 
this  magazine?  This  battle  of  the  Latin  races  of  France 
and  Italy,  or  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  unmeaning  to  us  all. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  the  fault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  it  divides  the  Latin  races.  That  church  exists  in  Eng- 
land but  not  the  division;  the  church  exists,  but  only  a 
semblance  of  the  division  in  Ireland.  Besides,  the  division 
is  not  only  in  religion  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  may 
be  said  to  begin  there:   it  does  not  end  there. 

However  it  be,  in  Paris  that  fight  is  at  present  irreconcil- 
able. The  ^^  clericals, '^  some  years  ago,  by  great  effort 
erected  a  gorgeous  church  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
the  church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur.  It  dominates  Paris,  and 
stands  out  conspicuous  for  miles ;  you  see  it  from  the  Rive 
Gauche,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pont  de  Solferino.  As 
you  cUmb  up  the  sordid  streets  which  surround  the  church, 
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within  fifty  yards  of  the  front  door  you  are  confronted  with 
a  statue.  You  fancy  in  your  simphcity  that  here  is  a  Christian 
saint  or  martyr,  specially  connected  with  the  adoration  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  probably  St.  John,  who  reclined 
thereon  at  the  Last  Supper.  How  grossly  has  British  sim- 
phcity and  Puritan  devotion  deceived  you!  This  is  a  statue, 
instead,  of  the  last  martyr  of  free-thought,  the  Chevalier 
LaBarre  (I  think)  was  his  name,  and  he  was  burnt  by  the 
church  one  hundred  years,  and  more,  ago.  The  "anti-clericals'' 
and  the  municipality,  which  is  "anti-clerical,''  deeply  resenting 
the  building  of  the  church,  have  answered  it  by  promptly 
erecting  this  monument  in  front  of  the  church,  to  give  the 
lie  eternally  by  its  presence  to  the  Christianity  of  the  church 
behind  it. 

Either  religious  bitterness  must  be  very  bitter,  the 
odium  theologicum  and  the,  perhaps  greater,  odium  atheo- 
logicum  must  be  very  odious,  where  such  things  are  possible, 
or  else  the  spirit  of  controversy  is  extraordinarily  childish 
and  amazingly  crude.  Each  explanation  probably  is  in  part 
true;   but,  however  else  it  be,  it  is  all  very  French. 

Or,  again,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Notre  Dame 
stands  another  hero  and  martyr  of  free-thought — Etienne 
Dolet — also  burnt  by  the  church.  In  the  floods  of  last  winter — 
attributed  by  the  clerical  and  royaUst  papers  to  the  present 
government  and  the  incapacity  of  their  Jewish  engineers — 
the  waters  mounted  to  St.  Etienne 's  feet,  and  threatened  to 
swamp  him.  Appropriate  squibs  followed.  "  Cet  homme," 
wrote  one  wit,  "  n'avait  aucune  veine;  brule  dans  la  chair 
par  I'eglise:  noye  dans  la  pierre  par  les  libres  penseurs." 
In  that  jest  lies  a  real  dilemma  for  the  thinkers  of  France. 
A  professor  at  the  university  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  that 
even  a  professor  at  the  university  must  take  sides;  even  he, 
then,  must  either  burn  his  intellectual  fingers  still  by  siding 
with  the  church,  and  roasting  heretics  (albeit  in  a  modern 
fashion) ,  or  he  must  submerge  his  intelligence  and  instincts  in 
the  shallow  and  muddy  waters  of  atheism. 
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For  example,  the  question  of  poor  Joan  of  Arc  came  before 
the  pubhc  during  my  visit,  and  the  question  of  her  visions. 
To  the  clerical  she  was  a  saint  on  the  high  road  to  full  canoniza- 
tion. She  was  just  a  lunatic  to  the  anti-clerical  ^^intellectual" ; 
and  saints  much  more  saintly  than  poor,  simple  Joan  are  just 
lunatics  to  the  narrow  logic  of  the  French  ^^  intellectual." 
To  the  lazy,  hazy  English  mind,  as  in  English  proverbs, 
genius  and  hallucination  may  naturally  meet;  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  are  often  but  a  foot  apart.  The  French 
logician  abhors  so  slovenly,  so  mystical,  so  British,  a  habit  of 
thought. 

I  turn  to  French  politics.  '^  The  Republic,"  said  Thiers, 
'^  divides  us  least."  It  still  does;  but  how  portentously 
deep,  nevertheless,  even  under  a  repubhc,  are  the  divisions! 
Everything,  and  everywhere,  is  politics.  ^^  There  is  no  news- 
paper here,"  said  one  of  my  students  to  me  in  Paris.  There 
was  not;  there  were  only  political  pamphlets:  pamphlets 
going  down  daily  to  the  bedrock  of  politics:  discussing  daily 
with  dialectic  zeal  and  intellectual  passion  the  philosophy  of 
monarchy  and  the  philosophy  of  republicanism — ^most  able, 
most  philosophical,  most  bitter,  and  most  excellent  reading, 
infinitely  less  tame  than  the  Canadian  newspaper,  but  not 
newspapers.  Politics  everywhere:  the  Steinheil  trial  was 
then  on:  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  politics.  The  play  of 
''Chanticleer"  came  on;  and  even  there  there  was  politics. 
The  Royalist  paper  roundly  denounced  it.  It  took  me  some 
time  to  find  out  why:  but  I  gradually  gathered  that  the  writer, 
having  written  before  the  Bonapartist  play  of  ''  L^Aiglon," 
was  thenceforth  anathema  to  the  RoyaUsts  of  ''  L 'Action 
Frangaise."  Or,  again — a  still  more  recondite  explana- 
tion— the  Jews,  who  were  guilty  of  the  flood,  were  trying  to 
distract  public  attention  from  their  misdoings  by  enchanting 
the  population  with  a  clever  play  not  written  by  a  Jew,  not 
suggestive  therefore,  even  indirectly,  of  Jewish  iniquities. 
The  Royahst  paper,  having  discovered  the  plot,  denounced 
the  play;  for  the  Frenchman — hke  the  Athenians  of  old, 
U€pLvoiat<i    irepiaaevovre^, — is  too  clever  by  half.     No  Suspicion 
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is  too  wild,  no  explanation  too  far-fetched,  to  be  harboured 
in  his  ingenious  imagination. 

We  British  have  no  imagination  and  no  logic  in  our 
politics.  They  are  just  lukewarm  and  full  of  tame  com- 
promise. ^' These  wretched  islanders, ''wrote  MivahesiU  pere^ 
'^  do  not  know,  and  will  never  know,  till  their  miserable 
system  has  brought  them  to  utter  ruin,  whether  they  are 
living  under  a  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  a  democracy,  or 
an  oligarchy.''  I  fear  me,  it  is  even  worse  with  us;  we  not 
only  do  not  know,  we  do  not  even  care.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  at  the  present  crisis  the  population  of  England 
would  agree  that  they  were  governed  by  a  tyranny;  but 
there  the  agreement  would  cease;  half  of  them  would  say 
it  was  the  tyranny  of  Lloyd  George  and  the  labour  members, 
and  the  other  half,  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  dissentients  would  agree  cheerfully  to  any  decent  com- 
promise which  the  statesmen  can  patch  up  even  yet.  Their 
distrust  is  of  the  fanatics,  the  extremists,  the  logicians. 

The  flood  itself  flowed  full  of  politics.  The  '^  camelots 
du  roi,"  the  Royalist  organization  of  the  people,  organized 
relief  for  the  sufferers.  The  relief  became  a  Royalist  pro- 
pagandum:  not  unnaturally  it  was  resented,  and  often 
resisted,  by  the  authorities.  More  wounds  were  made  over 
the  healing  of  wounds:  even  in  works  of  charity  faction 
shouted  loud. 

It  was  an  open  question  whether  the  flood,  had  it  lasted, 
would  have  swept  away  the  Republic — possibly;  it  is  hard 
for  a  stranger  to  judge  how  firmly  the  present  system,  or 
any  system,  of  government  is  seated  among  a  people  whose 
intellectual  youth  spend  the  hey-day  of  their  minds  in  digging 
up  the  political  potato  to  see  how  it  is  growing,  and  in  advocat- 
ing passionately  the  planting  of  a  different  kind  of  tuber. 
It  was  said  by  the  Royalists,  of  course,  that  the  government 
was  tottering.  It  was  said  that,  even  before  the  flood, 
about  Christmas  time,  all  the  motors  entering  Paris  one 
night  were  arrested  and  searched  for  the  Due  D 'Orleans  (or 
Philippe   VIII  as  the  camelots  call  him).     It  was  probably 
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a  newspaper  canard,  even  as  the  flood  itself  was  much 
greater  on  newspaper  than  in  Paris,  and  in  imagination 
than  in  reahty. 

But  everything  seems  possible  to  a  people  continually 
in  extremes.  The  present  premier  was  a  socialist  agitator  three 
years  ago,  breaking  policemen's  heads.  Now  he  is  calling 
out  the  police  and  saying  things  to  make  the  socialists  jump. 
Then  he  was  shedding  policemen's  blood;  now  he  is  shedding 
socialist-ministers.  What  more  can  you  expect  of  half- 
educated  demagogues  with  intellects  still  but  half-baked? 
There  is  not  a  man  of  Mr.  Asquith's  calibre,  or  Mr.  Balfour's, 
in  French  politics,  except  in  the  Senate. 

The  bitterness  of  Labour  and  Capital  is  greater  even 
than  elsewhere.  The  anti-capitalist  paper,  ^^  La  Guerre 
Sociale,"  exults  frankly  in  every  policeman  hurt,  in  every 
strike  which  endangers  property  and  stability,  in  every 
chance  of  damaging  the  government  of  France  in  foreign  wars. 
France's  wars  are  French  workmen's  opportunity. 

The  bitterness  of  the  pohce  and  the  magistracy,  on  the 
one  side,  meets  the  bitterness  of  the  private  citizen,  especially 
of  the  socialistic  citizen,  on  the  other  side.  One  would  suppose 
that  all  Parisians  were  university  students:  there  is  so 
much  feeling  against  the  police. 

The  case  of  Liaboeuf  occurred  while  I  was  there.  I  read 
it  carefully.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  was  a 
difficult  case,  a  very  mixed  case;  that  the  young  fellow 
was  not  originally  an  ^'  Apache,"  far  from  it,  that  he  was 
originally  deeply  sinned  against  by  an  unscrupulous  police, 
too  active,  too  eager  for  convictions;  but  he  was  just  an 
"  Apache  "  to  the  friends  of  order,  just  a  martyr  to  "La 
Guerre  Sociale. "  There  is  a  charming  novel  by  Anatole  France 
concerning  the  tyranny  of  the  police,  "  L'Affaire  de  Crainque- 
bille."  Crainquebille  is  a  huckster  of  vegetables,  who  halts 
his  barrow  to  collect  his  debts.  "  Circulez!"  cries  the  police- 
man, but  Crainquebille  cannot  lose  his  sous,  and  he  lingers. 
He  is  arrested  and  protests.  "  You  cried  ^  Mort  aux  vaches!'  " 
thunders  the  officer.    "  I  cry  ^  Mort  aux  vaches! '  "  stammers 
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astonished  Crainquebille.  ''Yes:  there  you  said  it  again/' 
and  off  he  goes  before  the  magistrate.  A  professor  has 
witnessed  the  absurd  scene,  and  intervenes  in  the  witness- 
box,  to  explain  it  all.  To  the  magistrate  all  professors 
are  suspect.  Crainquebille  is  sent  to  gaol  for  insulting 
authority. 

I  take  another  theme:  the  scientific  zeal;  the  intellectual 
passion;  the  keen  intelligence  of  the  French;  the  scholarship ; 
the  love  of  books;  the  legion  of  book-stalls;  the  legion  of 
readers  thereat;  the  spirit  which  is  materialized  in  Paris 
in  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  Pasteur  Institute :  in  the  Sorbonne 
with  its  endless  free  lectures :  in  the  College  de  France  attended 
by  hosts  of  people,  so  that  police  protection  was  necessary 
at  first,  when  gentle  little  Abbe  Loisy  began  his  "con- 
ference '^  on  the  higher  criticism — curiosity,  interest,  and 
excitement  ran  so  high.  This  particular  excitement  had 
worked  itself  off  by  my  time;  only  forty  quiet  persons  like 
myself  listened  to  the  quiet  lecturer  expounding  the 
diversities  of  the  ancient  view  of  sacrifice.  Then  there  is 
the  Institute  and  the  forty  Immortals,  who  meet  and  read 
papers  to  one  another;  and  shed  tears  together  over  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  eloquence  of  the  Immortal  papers;  and 
I  try  to  fancy  to  myself  forty  elderly  Englishmen  weeping  to- 
gether over  their  essays,  but  I  only  succeed  in  calling  to  mind 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Chesterton,  where  a  schoolboy  who  recites 
his  piece  with  much  French  fervour  and  dramatic  zeal, 
is  accompanied  by  the  comments  of  his  neighbour  whose 
head  is  buried  in  profound  shame  for  him,  behind  the  up- 
lifted desk:   ''Oh,  shut  up!  shut  up!  shut  up  !'^ 

Pasteur  himself  illustrated  this,  the  noblest,  side  of 
Parisian  life.  When  Germany  defeated  France  he  was 
deeply  dejected  and  talked  incessantly  of  revenge,  and  by 
revenge  he  meant  the  setting  of  French  medical  science  on  a 
higher  pinnacle  than  German  medicine,  the  restoring  to  France 
at  least  her  intellectual  throne.  He  set  himself  to  work 
with  redoubled  French  patience  and  French  genius,  and 
achieved  his  most  honourable  and  most  French  ambition. 
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The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  illustrates  the  same 
side  of  the  French  mind.  One  of  my  friends  and  former 
students  took  me  there  to  hear  Mr.  Jaures  on  the  question 
of  primary  education.  From  a  very  long  speech  of  over 
an  hour  I  appreciated  greatly  an  acute  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  as  a  man  of  discursive  intelligence 
and  many-faceted  mind;  but  I  thought,  when  the  orator 
sat  down  at  last,  and  mopped  his  brow,  that  I  could  name 
a  modern  intelligence  not  less  discursive  and  irrelevant 
than  that  of  Herodotus;  but  I  could  not  fancy  myself,  during 
that  intellectual  peregrination,  in  the  comparatively  matter- 
of-fact  and  business-like  atmosphere  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 

And  remember  the  scenes  of  the  great  Revolution, 
when  hosts  of  priests,  moved  by  the  resistless  passion  of  the 
hour  for  intellectual  honesty,  came  forward  and  renounced 
their  vows  and  confessed  that  their  religion  had  been  con- 
ventional and  a  fashion  with  them.  What  other  nation 
is  capable  of  so  much  intellectual  idealism?  of  being  stirred 
so  deeply  by  the  sense  of  the  unreality  of  religious  professions? 
It  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  retort  that  the  passion  was  as 
narrow  as  it  was  deep,  that  no  man  with  a  spark  of  states- 
manship will  pull  up  a  religion  before  he  has  another,  well- 
attested,  to  put  in  its  place.  The  French  have  never  possessed 
sound  instincts;  or,  at  least,  they  have  never  trusted  them; 
they  are  extraordinarily  sincere  in  loyalty  to  their  logic. 

I  come  to  a  third,  and  different,  feature  of  the  Latin 
mind,  its  naturalism.  With  all  the  intellect  and  keenness 
of  the  French,  there  is  also  the  spirit  of  the  child,  or,  as  Plato 
preferred  to  say,  of  the  natural  man,  of  the  democratic 
man,  who  is  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long,  mankind's 
epitome;  who  is  a  moral  democrat,  acknowledging  no  hier- 
archy in  his  impulses  and  instincts,  no  higher  and  lower,  no 
better  and  worse,  none  is  after  or  before  another.  The  great 
Revolution  itself  was  so  strong,  and  so  weak,  because  it 
was  a  revolt  simultaneously  against  all  authority,  moral 
not  less  than  political,  against  God  not  less  than  against  Louis. 
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The  Parisian  has  been  for  ages  the  spoilt  child,  the 
''  enfant  terrible ''  of  Europe,  or  the  vain  beauty  tormenting 
with  her  whims  and  vapours  her  dull,  masculine  admirers 
in  London  and  St.  Petersburg:  '^  How  am  I  looking  to-day? 
Is  this  style  of  government  becoming  to  me? ' ' 

"  Work  out  the  man,^'  says  our  sober,  national  poet, 
"and  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die,''  but  the  Parisian  has  no 
idea  of  losing  the  picturesqueness  of  life  by  sacrificing  the  tiger 
and  the  ape.  "  Scratch  the  Parisian,  and  you  will  find  them,'' 
said  Voltaire;  and  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of  his 
own  work  that  he  knew  something  of  the  inner  mind  of 
these  picturesque  and  interesting  creatures.  Was  he  not  him- 
self a  susceptible  Frenchman,  alert  to  all  the  passions  that 
still  disturb,  with  echoes  from  distant  ages,  the  unstable 
equihbrium  of  our  double  nature? 

And  this  reference  to  the  naturalism  of  the  French 
suggests  the  often  talked  of  "  gaiety  of  Paris."  The  gaiety 
of  Paris  is  in  part  an  undeserved  reproach,  due  to  the  visitors 
to  Paris  from  the  United  States  and  from  Great  Britain. 
Every  visitor  finds  the  Paris  he  deserves,  as  every  nation  is 
said  to  have  the  Jews  whom  it  deserves;  and  a  large  number 
of  these  visitors  find  Paris  in  a  few  notorious  music-halls, 
mere  shambles  and  slop-pails  of  sodden  sensuality,  which 
are  run  for  them  and  not  for  Frenchmen.  A  Frenchman 
does  not  take  his  pleasures  sadly.  He  is  too  much  a  child 
and  too  light-hearted;    but  I  doubt  if  he  takes  them  there. 

A  more  serious  charge  against  Paris  is  that  its  real 
theatres  are  so  seldom  open  to  our  young  women,  to  our 
women  generally;  and  that  is  strange,  for  the  Frenchman 
is  a  domestic  creature  and  enjoys  domestic  life.  You  see 
him  happy  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  Parks  or  at 
a  cafe,  more  than  you  see  the  same  thing  here  or  in 
London;  but  I  suppose  that  the  Frenchman,  while  he 
practises  the  domestic  virtues,  suspects  that  they  are 
dull  in  theory,  a  very  poor  material  for  literature — and 
he  thinks  so  much  of  theory  and  of  literature!  Now,  an 
Englishman,    of   course,   is   the   exact  opposite.     His  deep, 
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practical  instinct,  his  profound,  political  insight,  and  his  moral 
aspiration — what  the  Frenchman  is  pleased  to  call  his  hypoc- 
risy— all  combine  to  make  him  exalt  in  theory  the  domestic 
virtues:  they  do  not  compel  him  to  practise  them  quite 
in  the  same  degree.  The  French  seem  to  find  these  virtues 
too  tame,  too  obvious,  too  dull  for  literary  handling.  The 
opposite  vices,  conversely,  are  racy,  entertaining,  diverting; 
therefore  from  his  theatre  he  demands,  and  his  wife  even — 
his  irreproachable  wife — demands  with  him  the  forbidden 
themes  which  shock  the  political  and  prudish  Puritan  of 
Great  Britain,  the  theme  of  ^^  le  mari  qui  trompe  sa  femme,^' 
'Ma  femme  qui  trompe  son  mari;''  and  they  harp  on  this 
one  theme — a  theme  a  trifle  threadbare  anyhow  in  a  wicked 
world — with  a  most  damnable  iteration.  During  all  the 
weeks  which  I  passed  in  Paris  I  saw  but  one  play  perfectly 
innocent  and  perfectly  charming,  full  of  humour  and  of  pathos, 
and  acted  with  all  the  perfection  of  French  acting,  the  play 
called  '^  Sire,''  which  ran  for  several  weeks  at  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  and  was  a  joy  to  see  and  to  remember. 

The  French  practise  the  domestic  virtues,  but  they  will 
not  sacrifice  their  scoffing  spirit  for  them;  nor  will  they 
make  more  serious  sacrifice  in  their  behalf.  It  was  observed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it  was  observed  again  during 
the  later  Reign  of  Terror,  the  White  Terror,  in  1871,  when 
the  bloody-minded  Versaillese  overturned  the  blood-guilty 
Commune,  that  few  sacrifices  of  life  and  Uberty  were  made 
for  the  domestic  virtues.  ^^  Not  a  son,"  it  was  said,  ^Mose 
to  avenge  a  father:  not  a  husband  to  defend  his  wife:  not 
a  father  to  rescue  his  child:  and  this  is  a  country  where 
swords  would  once  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  "  (and 
probably  would  still  leap)  ^^  for  the  sake  of  a  mistress  or 
an  epigram."  Even  a  Frenchman,  apparently,  has  his 
mauvaise  hoiite ;  even  he  too  is  ashamed  of  emotion,  provided 
it  be  the  emotion  connected  with  the  domestic  virtues.  The 
dulness  of  these  essential,  but  prosaic,  virtues  paralyzes  the 
arm  and  chills  the  blood  of  Frenchmen.  They  cannot  bear 
to  seem  prosaic,  prudish,  Protestant,  and  Puritanical;  they 
love  to  shock  the  British  mind. 
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Perhaps  it  is  to  shock  Enghsh  prudery  that  the  useful, 
and  even  necessary,  conveniences  of  the  streets,  which  our 
prudery  refuses  to  our  streets  in  Toronto,  flaunt  themselves 
at  every  corner  in  the  streets  of  naturalistic  Paris.  Soraetimes, 
I  shall  confess,  as  I  took  my  walks  in  Paris  and  looked  in 
vain  for  post-boxes — ^w^hich  are  only  to  be  found  in  obscure 
tobacconists'  shops — and  was  confronted  instead  with  these 
other  and  more  homely  hospitalities,  my  thoughts  would 
t^irn  for  a  moment  to  far-off  Toronto,  and  I  compared  and 
contrasted  the  different  conveniences  of  the  streets  there; 
in  Paris  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  whole  population  was  afflicted 
chronically  with  those  distressing  maladies  which  begin 
with  the  Greek  preposition  Sta.  In  Toronto,  conversely, 
I  remembered  a  people  for  whose  prosaic  needs  no  provision 
was  thought  quite  seemly,  who  might  even  seem  to  be  angels 
inhabiting  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  disembodied  angels, 
freed  from  earthly  cares  and  carnal  needs,  and  tempered 
only  by  a  curious  passion  for  dropping  post-cards  to  lower 
worlds  at  every  corner;  a  pillar-box  at  the  corner  of  Jasper 
St.,  a  pillar-box  at  the  comer  of  Sardonyx  St.,  a  branch 
post-office  at  the  corner  of  St.  Chrysoprasos.  But — ^to  be 
serious  again — there  is  a  deep  significance  in  this  scorn  of 
British  prudery;  for  prudery — like  British  compromise 
and  common  sense — is  instinctive,  not  reasoned,  not  logical; 
and  the  French  demand  reason  and  logic.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  instinct;  they  hate  the  slovenly  thinking 
which  belongs  to  races  who  are  not  concerned  to  think  care- 
fully, who  are  content  to  be  governed  by  instinct  in  place 
of  logic,  and  to  be  very  full  of  shame  and  prudery,  because 
these  are  primary  instincts. 

To  return  to  Parisian  gaiety.  Paris  may  be  gay  in  a 
sense.  At  any  rate  gaiety  has  its  turn.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  happy.  I  think  it  is  less  happy  by  far  than  London — 
and  this  is  a  fifth  mile-stone  in  my  survey  of  Paris.  ^'  In  the 
orphanhood  of  the  soul,''  says  Plato,  ''  the  flatterer's  voice  is 
loud."  Paris  is  orphaned  in  soul;  and  the  flatterer — ^in 
Plato's  parable — is  the  body  and  its  passions;    and  these 
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do  not  make  a  people  or  an  individual  happy,  but  they  make 
them,  or  they  make  him,  gay  with  a  fitful  gaiety;  and  so  Paris 
has  a  certain  fitful  gaiety;  but  nevertheless  is  unhappy 
and  orphaned  in  soul;  for  it  has  not  found  a  creed  to  replace 
its  dead  parent-creeds.  It  is  torn  asunder  between  rival 
creeds,  each  equally  impossible,  each  equally  extreme  and 
fanatic.  Paris  is  doubly  orphaned  in  soul,  for  it  has  not 
yet  found  a  satisfactory  poUtical  system.  The  present 
system  has  this  immense  evil,  that  there  is  no  figure  which, 
however  common-place  and  unheroic  in  itself,  can  yet  be 
idealized  and  admired  as  the  incarnation  of  the  glory  which 
once  was  France,  no  figure  which  can  stand  apart  from 
politics  and  just  be  France. 

In  England,  even  in  Italy,  thousands  of  simple  people — 
women  and  children,  not  to  say  men  also — surround  the 
reigning  monarch  with  the  romance  which  comes  of  a  simple 
and  faithful  heart.  They  are  pr6ud  of  him  or  of  her — to 
the  good,  always,  of  the  romancer;  to  the  good,  no  doubt 
often,  of  the  object  of  romance.  But  in  Paris,  where  the 
president  has  been  but  a  party  leader,  the  accursed  party 
system,  and  the  bitterness  of  parties,  and  the  irreverence 
of  Frenchmen,  make  such  innocent  respect  and  the  wholesome 
illusions  of  constitutional  monarchy — if  they  be  illusions — 
impossible.  The  British  visitors  were  shocked  at  the  insults 
thrown  in  Paris  at  Britain's  cherished  names  during  the 
Boer  war.  They  need  not  have  taken  them  to  heart;  the 
insults  were  no  worse,  not  more  irreverent,  not  more  brutal, 
than  the  scoffs  which  are  thrown  daily  at  their  own  president, 
and  ex-presidents.  There  is  no  shelter  for  a  president  under 
the  repubhcan  system  in  France,  no  reverence  for  his  place. 
As  a  result  (and  a  cause)  of  this  system  no  man  of  personal 
distinction  has  recently  occupied  the  presidential  chair, 
only  worthy  peasants  and  second-rate  bourgeois.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  constitutional  monarchy,  if  any 
one  leans  to  an  elective  monarch  or  president,  let  him  go 
to  Paris  and  learn  better.  Let  him  compare  it  with  London 
or  even  with  Rome. 
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Paris  is  orphaned  and  unhappy;  but  part  of  its  unhappi- 
ness  is  also  due,  I  think,  to  its  consciousness  of  poverty;  not 
of  the  intense,  grinding  poverty,  perhaps,  of  some  parts 
of  London,  but  of  an  all-pervading  poverty.  It  is  conscious 
that  there  is  no  great  mass  of  comfort  and  of  comfortable 
people,  such  as  exists  in  Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  rather  pathetic  to  hear  the  people 
talk  of  this.  We  are  not  rich  here,  they  seemed  to  say.  We 
are  just  workers,  and  students,  and  scholars;  and  we  are 
proud  of  that.  We  have  not,  indeed,  anything  else  left  to  be 
proud  of.  We  can  only  be  intelligent  and  natural;  but 
we  try  to  be  these  things  and  neither  dull  nor  hypocritical. 

I  think  it  is  this  poverty  which  makes  Paris  sometimes 
seem  less  democratic  than  London:    it  is  not  of  course  less 
democratic:    it  is  much  more  democratic:    the  logic  of  the 
people  and  their  idealism  insists  on  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality,  as   oiu-  people  never  have  insisted,    and  perhaps, 
one  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  never  will;   for  it  is  not  only  a 
very  difficult  but  a  very  dubious  ideal,  full   of   envy   and 
jealousy.     But  the  French  parUament  will  not  go  to-day  the 
length  of  our  parliament  in  social  betterment.     They  will 
not  vote  old-age  pensions,  for  example,  except  on  a  con- 
tributory  system.      Their   French   thrift   resists   the   idea: 
it  is  only  British  extravagance  which  with  a  light  heart 
will  make  war  on  thrift.     Their  memories  of  '48  resist  the 
idea;  for  France  tried  in  '48  some  of  the  extreme  experiments 
which  Great  Britain  is  only  now  approaching;    but  their 
poverty   also   resists.     Accordingly,   they   will   not   protect 
labour  as  it  is  protected  in  Great  Britain.     For  example, 
the  hard  night-work  of  the  bakers  was  being  canvassed  when 
I  was  in  Paris;    and  people  thought  it  strange,  in  the  fierce 
divisions  of  French  society,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
should  lend  his  help  to  the  agitation  against  it,  or  that  the 
agitation  should  prosper;  for  people  are  accustomed  to  work 
hard,  even  to  slave,  in  Paris.     It  has  not  occurred  to  them 
so  to  pity  the  workers,  as  the  comfortable,  well-off  people 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  often  pity  them, 
and  therefore  agitate  so  hotly  for  social  betterment. 
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It  is  not  a  happy  city  but  a  very  divided,  very  distracted, 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  poor  city;  and  that  last  circum- 
stance also  makes  against  happiness.  People  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  heart  to  be  happy,  and  helpful,  and  sociable, 
like  the  average  Canadian,  and  like  hosts  of  Americans 
and  Britishers.  Life  is  too  hard,  I  mean,  for  people  to  be 
as  obliging  as  they  are  here.  You  do  not  see  smiling  faces 
in  the  street  cars,  you  do  not  meet  obliging  people  there. 
If  you  are  a  young  girl  and  pretty,  of  course  it  is  another 
question,  but  otherwise  there  is  a  perpetual  wrangle  in  the 
cars  for  one's  rights,  and  a  perpetual  wrangle  for  the  seats; 
and  the  logic  and  system  of  the  Frenchman  insists  that  all 
kind  of  regulations  and  red-tape  be  devised  for  the  scientific 
solution  of  these  wranglings;  and  this  makes  Paris  seem 
a  very  fussy  place  to  people  accustomed  to  the  optimism  of 
America,  to  the  go-as-you-please  of  Canada. 

I  gave  up  trying,  for  example,  to  rent  the  apartment 
I  wanted;  for  I  saw  it  would  take  six  weeks  to  get  a  lease 
drawn  up;  so  I  rented  instead  from  an  American,  who  took 
four  minutes  and  a  half  to  write  one.  The  lessor  was  a  person 
of  business  habits;  not  a  whit  more  inclined  to  give  away 
#an  apartment  than  a  Frenchman;  but  one  who  did  business 
in  an  American  way,  expeditiously,  and  naturally,  and 
without  red-tape,  without  lawyers.  Similarly,  I  gave  up 
sending  packages  by  mail  to  this  country.  It  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  the  time.  It  took  a  whole  morning  to  get 
a  package  through.  First  of  all,  I  had  the  wrong  sort  of 
string;  secondly,  the  wrong  variety  of  paper;  thirdly,  in- 
sufficient duplicate  or  triplicate  invoices;  fourthly,  an 
inadequate  number  of  seals,  or  too  many.  I  was  vividly 
renainded  of  the  hours  I  have  wasted  in  the  Toronto  Customs 
department;  but  there  it  was  because  the  officials  were 
not  going  to  hurry  for  fellows  like  me;  in  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  delay  seemed  to  be  an  honest,  whole-souled  endea- 
vour to  live  up  to  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  the  office. 
The  oflBcials  were  wrapt  up  in  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin 
of  the  post  office  and  it  took  an  age  to  unwrap  them.     Some- 
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times  they  would  put  themselves  out  to  help  me,  to  tell 
me  where  I  could  buy  the  right  sort  of  paper  in  which  to 
wrap  a  book  for  Canada,  a  trinket  for  India;  but  life  became 
too  short  for  books  and  trinkets  on  these  terms.  I  either 
ceased  to  send  them,  or  employed  instead  that  supernumerary 
and  extraordinary  tradesman,  who  exists,  I  should  suppose, 
only  in  France,  and  who  has  come  into  existence  for  just 
these  very  emergencies,  the  emballeur,  or  packer  who  has 
studied  faithfully  all  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  post- 
office  creed,  and  is  the  hierophant  of  its  labjrrinthine  mysteries. 
A  final  cause  for  Parisian  unhappiness,  and  a  seventh 
candle  in  my  candlestick,  is  the  sense,  if  I  am  right,  among 
the  people  that  the  non-Parisian  elements,  and  even  the 
non-French  elements  of  the  population  are  so  prominent  now 
in  Paris.  There  is  an  endless  tirade  in  the  opposition  papers — 
with  which  I  feel  myself  in  partial  sympathy — against  the 
four  estates  which  run  France,  and  especially  run  Paris, 
the  Jews,  the  Protestants,  the  Free-Masons,  and  the  Strangers 
(by  a  delicious  Hellenism  called  Meteques),  none  of  them 
typically  French,  still  less  typically  Parisian,  none  redolent 
of  the  soil;  interlopers  more  or  less,  rich  cosmopolitans  not 
French  at  heart,  citizens  of  the  world,  sojourning  in  Paris 
for  its  galleries,  and  its  gaieties,  its  theatres  and  its  music, 
not  of  France;  so  flaunting  their  foreign  gold  and  foreign 
comfort  that  even  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  these  things 
with  them  is  but  a  bitter  coating  to  the  pill,  and  cannot 
make  it  very  palatable.  ^'  It  might  be  better  to  be  poorer 
and  more  French,''  these  critics  seem  to  say;  and  so  I  certainly 
thought  myself.  Personally,  I  should  like  the  city  better, 
if  it  were  even  poorer — and  it  is  poor,  and  sordid,  and  squaUd 
enough  already  in  great  patches — if  only  therewith  it  re- 
tained more  local  colour,  if  it  were  more  French,  and  less 
American  and  cosmopolitan;  if  only  one  could  escape,  for 
example,  more  completely  that  hateful  Rue  de  TOpera, 
where  villainous  pimps  and  panders,  '^  the  putrescent  scum 
of  all  creation,''  pounce  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor — 
for  whom  alone  they  exist — and  thrust  upon  him  their  indecent 
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post-cards  and  dirty  photographs,  where  almost  every  man 
is  an  American  or  an  Englishman.  Long  since,  indeed, 
the  Hudson  and  the  Thames  have  emptied  into  the  Seine: 
Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes. 

And  though  you  may  still  see  the  noble  river  beneath  its 
nobler  bridges,  flowing  in  the  clear  air  of  autumn,  with  the 
Louvre  on  the  right  bank,  flooded  with  afternoon  sunlight, 
with  the  majestic  towers  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  centre,  and 
with  the  Institute  on  the  left  bank,  and  all  the  picturesquely 
narrow  streets,  thereto  adjoining.  Rue  de  Seine,  Rue  de 
Mazarin,  Rue  Bonaparte,  Rue  Delphine,  Rue  de  TAncienne 
Comedie;  though  the  river  be  at  its  best;  though  delicious, 
hot  chestnuts  are  selling  at  the  street-comers,  and  cheap 
wine  in  every  cafe;  though  second-hand  book-stalls  are 
open  by  the  score  all  along  the  riverside,  and  the  tone,  the 
air,  and  even  the  smells  of  a  literary  and  learned  and  book- 
loving  people  are  all  about  you — with  now  and  again  an 
awful  whiff  of  garlic — in  such  an  autumn  and  in  such  an  hour 
and  mood  one  wishes  one  had  been  born  some  half-century 
earlier;  one  wishes  one  could  have  seen  Paris  when  it  was 
really  Paris,  when  it  was  still  truly  French. 

Maurice  Hutton 


AN  EXCURSION  TO  LA  GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE 

BETWEEN  lectures,  the  notice  board  in  the  Salle  des 
Pas  Perdus  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for  students, 
mastering  the  conditions  governing  the  excursion  to  La 
Chartreuse — ^most  attractive  of  all  the  Saturday  pilgrim- 
ages arranged  by  the  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants 
Etrangers. 

Excursionists  were  offered  a  choice  in  the  manner  of 
going;  Caravane  A.y  bons  marcheurs,  to  go  by  way  of  Voreppe; 
Caravane  B.,  marcheurs  ordinaires,  to  walk  from  Saint- 
Laurent-du-Pont;  Caravane  C,  those  who  desired  carriages 
from  the  latter  place.  We  of  the  Empire  registered  in  the 
Caravane  C  The  daily  climb  from  the  Meylan  tram  station 
to  La  Molacarre  had  quite  cured  us  of  earlier  ambitions  to 
qualify  as  marcheurs.  It  did  not  need  an  exuberant 
imagination  to  invest  that  route,  baking  between  high  stone 
walls  whereon  sported  myriads  of  lizards,  with  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  figurative  one  known  to  our  Calvinist 
progenitors  as  leading  to  a  locality  with  which  Grenoble, 
in  summer,  has  at  least  one  feature  in  common. 

The  Slav,  German,  and  Itahan  members  of  our  com- 
munity at  La  Molacarre,  having  registered  in  A.  and  B., 
regarded  us  with  no  little  contempt,  which  gave  place  to 
consternation  when  they  were  informed  by  the  secretary  that 
the  marcheurs^  train  for  the  initial  stage  of  the  journey 
was  due  to  leave  Grenoble  at  4  a.m.  As  the  earliest  tram 
passed  Meylan  at  5  a.m.,  our  bons  marcheurs  and  marcheurs 
ordinaires  had  a  preliminary  tramp  of  six  kilometres  in  the 
small  hom-s  of  the  morning. 

At  dawn  the  chatelaine,  who  had  served  coffee  and 
rolls  to  pilgrims  from  1  a.m.,  smiled  sleepily  at  us,  the  last 
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of  the  flock,  as  we  left  her  to  a  day  in  peace — a  joyful  day 
during  which  she  need  not  prop  up  the  ^^  j^s  ^'  and  ^^  d's  '' 
of  the  Germans;  remove  the  little  vowel  cushions  from  the 
final  syllables  of  the  Italians'  French;  urge  to  greater  steadi- 
ness the  wobbling  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  through 
French  vowels;  or,  by  passing  the  fine-box,  change  to  French 
the  tempestuous  discussions,  sustained  in  their  own  tongue 
by  the  warring  cubs  (Orthodox,  Socialist,  and  Jewish)  of 
the  Bear. 

Dawn  and  sunrise  in  the  Dauphin6  compensate  richly 
for  the  getting-up-to-be-executed  sensation  that  succeeds 
the  peal  of  an  alarm  clock  at  three  in  the  morning.  Below 
us  lay  the  incomparable  valley  of  Graisivaudan,  Grenoble 
at  the  western  end,  asleep  and  still  in  shadow,  guarded  by 
Fort  Rabot  and  the  Bastille;  Dom^ne  in  the  full  light  of 
the  dawn;  the  Isere  winding  from  village  to  village,  silvery 
and  affairee  in  the  eastern  distance,  still  and  shadowy 
towards  Grenoble.  Across  the  valley,  the  snow-capped 
chain  of  Belledonne  made  a  gleaming  background  for  the 
dusky  fortress-crowned  summits  of  Les  Quatres  Seigneurs. 
Behind  us  Saint-Eynard  rose  perpendicularly  three  thousand 
feet;  its  grim  fortress  silhouetted  against  the  yellowing  sky 
seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  the  martial  spirit  of  Gre- 
noble, whose  frontier  regiments,  officered  by  men  of  spare 
form  and  concentrated  gaze,  lack  in  the  spectacular  as  much 
as  they  convey  an  impression  of  deadly  effectiveness. 

The  shivering  Dauphinois  of  the  early  tram  pulled 
up  his  coat  collar  and  murmured  complainingly,  ^' Pas 
gentilP''  as  we  banged  open  a  window,  allowing  the  morning 
air  to  replace,  to  a  slight  degree,  the  hot  and  vitiated  atmos- 
phere. The  Dauphinois'  dread  of  a  courant  d^air  is 
exceeded  only  by  his  ability  to  live  and  thrive  without  it. 
At  the  P.-L.-M.  station  we  found  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  who  wore  their  badges  with  the  classifying 
letter  turned  from  the  light  of  day.  We  attributed  this 
to  unwillingness  to  bear  the  stigma  of  Caravane  C,  but 
the  sight  of  our  Molacarre  friends  with  their  badges  turned 
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enlightened  us — ^these  had  all  missed  the  marcheurs^   train. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  P.-L.-M.,  Grenoble  was  well 
awake,  and  the  ubiquitous  gantiere  busy  at  her  window 
with  her  little  glove  machine,  helping  to  pile  up  the  million 
and  a  quarter  dozens  sent  annually  from  that  city  of  gloves. 

From  Voiron  we  chmbed  a  succession  of  hills,  and 
looked  down  on  valleys  of  arresting  loveliness.  The  engine 
of  the  steam  tram,  doubling  and  twisting  to  master  the 
ascent,  chmbed  like  a  dogged  little  Fate  till  it  puffed  into 
the  main  street  of  Saint-Laurent-du-Pont,  almost  brushing 
the  houses  in  passing,  and  turning  into  a  sort  of  passage- 
way euphoniously  termed  gave.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  neither  alert  nor  lean,  how  they  escape  a  heavy 
mortality  from  that  Uttle  engine  is  a  mystery. 

Carriages  were  awaiting  the  members  of  Caravane  C, 
and  our  friends  of  A.  and  B.  waved  us  au  revoir  as  they 
started  on  their  belated  tramp  to  Chartreuse.  Our  sleek 
horses,  three  abreast,  mounted  steadily  and  seemingly 
without  effort,  encouraged  by  the  driver  ^s  occasional  caress- 
ing, ^^  Youp-Yee!'^  The  fine  condition  of  horses  in  the 
Dauphine,  and  the  wide-spread  care  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  excessive  heat,  refute,  for  that  part  of  France  at 
least,  Pierre  de  Coulevain^s  accusation  of  cruelty,  which, 
however,  must  be  true  regarding  the  dogs,  whose  exceeding 
nervousness  would  indicate  continued  ill-treatment. 

Following  the  left  bank  of  the  Guiers-Mort  we  passed 
the  distillery  of  Fourvoirie,  which,  with  the  monastery, 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Peres  Chartreux  on  their 
expulsion  in  1901.  The  trade  mark  of  the  celebrated  liqueur 
became,  with  the  distillery,  the  property  of  La  Compagnie 
Fermiere  de  la  Grande-Chartreuse,  the  expelled  monks 
manufacturing  at  Tarragone,  in  Spain,  from  the  recipe 
given  them  by  Destrees  in  1607,  but  with  a  new  mark.  The 
civil  tribunal  of  Grenoble  declared,  in  1905,  after  a  long,  legal 
struggle,  that,  while  the  trade  mark  rested  in  the  hands 
of  the  liquidator  of  the  congregation,  the  secret  process 
of  manufactinre  was  a  propriete  insaisissahle. 
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From  Fourvoirie  through  TEntree  du  Desert  the 
gorge  of  the  Guiers-Mort  is  so  narrow  that  the  roadway 
had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  base  of  the  gigantic  right  wall. 
Mounting  gradually  to  Pont  Saint-Bruno  where  the  Guiers- 
Mort  is  crossed,  the  Route  du  Desert  follows  the  windings 
of  the  stream;  the  gorge  on  the  left  grows  ever  deeper  and 
the  wall  of  rock  on  the  right  ever  higher,  while  at  every 
curve  the  noble  massif  oi  Chartreuse  shows  a  grander  beauty. 
Even  the  Scottish  tourist,  who  had  been  permitted  to  join 
the  party  from  sheer  inabiUty  to  understand  that  he  could 
not  do  so,  cautiously  admitted  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
But  we  edged  nervously  to  the  right  when,  from  time  to 
time,  our  carriage  wheels  neared  the  low  parapet  separating 
us  from  a  sheer  descent  of  many  hundreds  of  feet.  At  Pont 
Saint-Bruno  we  rested  and  enjoyed  the  giddy  sensation 
of  looking  down  on  the  stream — so  far  below  that  no  sound 
of  its  rushing  waters  reached  us.  From  Croix  Verte,  where 
the  road  to  Saint-Pierre-de-Chartreuse  forks,  we  walked 
to  the  monastery  in  the  interest  of  the  tired  horses.  There 
we  found  those  of  Caravanes  A.  and  B.,  who  had  caught 
the  early  train,  stretched  happily  on  the  grass,  eating  lunch 
tir^  du  sac  and  not  at  all  fatigued  after  their  long  tramp. 

In  a  circle  of  pine-covered  mountains,  dominated  by 
the  majestic  Grand  Som,  is  the  monastery — sl  wonderful 
monument  to  the  patience  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Peres  Chartreux.  The  order  was  founded  in  1084  by  Saint 
Bruno  and  his  httle  band  of  six,  who  pushed  their  way  from 
Grenoble  through  the  forest,  blazing  the  route  now  traversed 
by  thousands  of  automobiles.  The  Bishop  of  Grenoble 
gave  up  to  Saint  Bruno  and  his  successors  the  valley  and 
mountains  of  Chartreuse,  but  the  history  of  the  order  is 
the  history  of  their  misfortunes  and  their  supreme  heroism. 
In  the  12th  century  a  landslide  buried  the  monastery,  kilUng 
the  greater  number  of  the  monks;  in  the  14th  century  the 
new  monastery  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as  was  the  valuable 
hbrary  gathered  with  infinite  patience.  Rebuilt  in  stone 
with  assistance  from  Edward  of  England  and  Charles  of 
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Francejit  was  burned  in  the  15th  century,  and  owing  to 
the  religious  wars  of  the  Dauphine,  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  arrived  before  the  monks  could  gather  their  resources 
and  build  again.  The  total  destruction  by  fire  in  1676  of 
this  last  structure  decided  the  Chartreux  on  the  present 
group  of  isolated  buildings,  comprising  mainly  the  convent 
with  its  cloisters,  cells,  chapels  and  refectory,  and  the 
Hotellerie. 

The  Chartreux  are  allied  to  the  Benedictines,  with 
some  of  the  severer  features  of  the  first  Cenobites.  They 
unite  in  the  chapels  for  prayer,  but  work  separately,  each 
in  his  cell;  they  speak  only  on  Sunday,  and  except  on  Sun- 
days they  take  their  meals  in  their  cells.  They  never  eat 
meat.  Marcel  Reymond  says  of  them,  "  Bien  avant  les 
alpinistes  du  XIX^  siecle  les  Chartreux  du  XI®  siecle  ont  aim6 

les    bois,    les    rochers si    ailleurs 

les  hommes  se  sont  plu  a  decorer  leurs  maisons  de  peintures 
et  de  sculptures,  ici  une  telle  tache  semblait  inutile;  un 
grand  artiste  avait  rendu  toute  oeuvre  d'art  superfine.  lis 
avaient  compris,  bien  avant  nous,  la  plus  grande  oeuvre 
d'art  du  Dauphine,  c'est  Toeuvre  de  Dieu.''  While  we  met 
Dauphinois  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  nowhere  did  we  hear 
anything  but  strong  condemnation  of  the  government  in 
its  dealings  with  the  Peres  Chartreux,  who  were  known 
for  their  far-reaching  charity  and  their  unobtrusive  lives. 

At  one  o^clock  the  dining-room  of  the  Hotellerie  swarmed 
with  a  multitude,  jabbering  in  many  tongues,  thus,  under 
the  infiuence  of  hunger,  sinning  against  the  inexorable  canon 
of  the  university  regarding  the  use  of  French  at  all  times. 
In  this  polyglot  assemblage  were  young  attaches,  budding 
interpreters  for  foreign  embassies,  army  and  naval  officers, 
to  all  of  whom  French  was  a  condition  of  advancement; 
regularly  matriculated  students  in  arts  taking  the  cours  de 
vacance.^'j  professors  and  heads  of  faculties  of  modern 
languages,  in  Grenoble  to  observe  the  work  done  at  the 
Institut  de  PhonMque)  and  many  teachers — ^the  latter 
invariably  termed  professeur  with  a  courtesy  very   soothing 
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to  the  sensibilities  of  the  bearer  of  a  title  that  inspires 
pathos  in  the  editorial,  and  wit  in  the  funny  columns  of 
our  press.  Russians,  Germans  and  Italians  predominated, 
with  students  from  Austria-Hungary,  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Spain,  Turkey,  America,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Turkestan,  and,  in  very  fact,  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

With  the  soup  we  resumed  our  good  manners,  and 
French,  spoken  with  every  conceivable  accent,  poimded 
the  enduring  ear-drimas  of  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters, 
the  president  of  the  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants 
Etrangers,  and  the  secretary,  all  of  whom  were  enthusiasti- 
cally toasted.  Then  we  toasted  each  other,  and  "  Prosit,'' 
"  Alia  sua  salute,''  ^^  Za  vache  zdorovie,"  ^'  eguesche- 
guere,"  etc.,  replaced  ^'  A  votre  sant^."  The  Anglo-Saxons 
wrote  ''  Your  health  "  on  scores  of  menu  cards — ^words 
as  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  pilgrims  as  their  contri- 
butions to  our  cards  were  to  us. 

After  lunch  we  went  over  the  convent,  visiting  the 
cells,  chapels,  and  refectory.  We  passed  through  the  great 
Gothic  cloister,  which,  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  monks, 
had  never  been  entered  by  woman.  Perhaps  we  felt  guilty 
of  a  discourtesy  to  the  dead  Chartreux,  lying  in  the  cemetery 
80  near;  perhaps  we  were  imwilUng  to  accept  a  privilege 
when  those  who  might  protest  were  helpless;  possibly  a 
few  of  us  silently  begged  a  pardon  from  that  indefinable 
presence — the  soul  in  walls  which  have  sheltered  beings 
moulded  by  a  single  strong  purpose;  in  any  case  we  passed 
through  in  silence. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Caravanes  A .  and  B.  shouldered 
their  sacks  and  departed,  while  the  luxurious  of  Caravane  C, 
loitered  in  the  fields  of  the  Chartreuse  valley  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  automobiles  and  their  Baedecker-laden 
occupants.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  between  guides  and 
Baedeckers,  the  sanitoria  of  the  Dauphine  are  not  filled 
with  the  mentally  sick.  The  Dauphinois  himself  is  ignorant 
of  much  that  is/^a,  b,  c,"  to  the  traveller,  but  he  gets  to 
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the  heart  of  things  that  do  not  exist  for  the  sojourner  in 
hotels  and  the  dweller  in  automobiles. 

As  we  descended,  we  picked  up  here  and  there,  exhausted 
pilgrims.  They  paid  fare  to  Saint-Laurent-du-Pont  in  silence 
and  we  refrained  from  jeering — ^a  moderation  not  shared 
by  their  comrades  of  the  sack  and  cane  who  derided  them 
mercilessly.  At  Saint-Laurent-du-Pont  we  waited  in  the 
intensely  hot  Uttle  passage-way,  flattening  ourselves  against 
the  wall  to  avoid  being  scraped  ofif  by  the  engine  of  our 
train.  Here  all  three  Caravanes  entrained  for  Voiron, 
whence,  owing  to  the  delayed  Lyons  train,  we  departed 
an  hour  late,  and  thus  missed  the  last  tram  to  Meylan. 

From  Grenoble  we  trudged  up  the  side  of  the  valley, 
whose  villages  were  now  spots  of  soft,  twinkUng  Hghts,  foot- 
sore marchess  and  shirkers  of  Caravane  C.  alike  inclined 
to  silence — ^the  former  occupied  in  formulating  a  means 
of  reaching  the  dense  imderstanding  of  the  Compagnie  de 
Tramways  Grenoble-  Chapareillan. 

As  we  turned  from  the  main  road  the  familiar  call  came 

down  to  us  ever  so  faintly  from  La   Molacarre,    and   our 

vigorous  return  call  was  promptly  .answered  by  a  Ught  on 

the  villa  terrace. 

M.  Ross 


JOHN  SYNGE 

IN  the  spring  of  1909,  under  an  operation  in  Dublin, 
John  Synge  died  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  With  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  Irish  National  Theatre  movement,  and,  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  course  of  modern  European  drama,  his  death, 
at  the  very  crystallization  of  his  art,  seemed  little  short  of 
a  disaster.  We  had  looked  for  so  much  to  come  from  that 
imagination,  and  we  have  to  rest  thankfully  content  for 
the  little  he  has  given  to  us. 

For  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  John  Synge  found 
the  perfect  medium  for  his  self-expression,  and  now,  with 
the  curtain  rung  down  upon  his  life  and  the  posthumous 
publication  of  his  last  piece  ^^  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,''  there 
are  only  half  a  dozen  plays  to  his  signature,  one  slender 
volume  of  poems,  a  book  on  the  Arran  Islands,  and  some 
casual  magazine  articles  newly  collected  and  published 
in  the  recent  complete  edition  of  his  writings.  So  it  is 
an  interesting  moment  to  glance  back  at  the  man  and 
his  work,  and  to  try  to  realize  how,  in  so  short  a  while,  he 
has  fashioned  for  himseK  a  place  in  dramatic  literature. 

In  an  admirable  preface  to  ^^  The  Well  of  the  Saints,'* 
Mr.  Yeats  tells  of  his  discovery  of  John  Synge  in  a  small 
upper  chamber  of  a  house  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris. 
Synge  was  the  poor  artist,  content  with  bare  necessities, 
seeking  a  naeans  of  expression  and  finding  none,  while  he 
worked  at  French  and  German  literature,  thus  losing  the 
true  picture  of  life  through  the  varied  reflections  from  the 
mirrors  of  other  minds.  Before  Paris,  Synge  had  led  a  Bor- 
rovian  existence  ^^  wandering  among  people  whose  life  is 
as  picturesque  as  the  Middle  Ages,  playing  his  fiddle  to 
Italian  sailors,  and  listening  to  stories  in  Bavarian  woods, 
but   life  had  cast  no  light  into  his  writings.'' 
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He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  like 
the  Scholar-gipsy — 

^'  Of  pregnant  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain, 
Who  tired  at  knocking  at  Preferment's  door, 

One  summer  morn  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy  lore. 
And  roamed  the  world  with  that  wild  brotherhood, 
And  came,  as  most  men  deemed,  to  little  good/' 

So  it  was  much  the  same  story  with  Synge. 

But  once  found  by  Mr.  Yeats,  this  was  the  advice  given 
to  him — '^  Give  up  Paris;  go  to  the  Arran  Islands.  Live 
there  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  people  themselves;  express 
a  life  that  has  never  found  expression.''  So,  about  the  year 
1900,  Synge  went  to  those  islands  off  the  Galway  coast, 
which  at  that  time  were  probably  the  most  primitive  part 
of  Europe,  and  there  he  lived  the  life  of  the  peasant,  Usten- 
ing  to  the  beautiful  English  which  had  grown  up  there,  and 
had  taken  its  vocabulary  from  the  time  of  Malory  and  the 
translators  of  the  Bible;  and  there  he  absorbed  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  life,  an  atmosphere  so  remarkably  poignant 
in  his  plays.  Content  with  listening  to  the  people  of  the 
islands,  combining  as  they  did  the  Irish  imagination  in  ex- 
pression with  the  phrase  and  vocabulary  of  the  Bible,  he 
blended  absolute  nature  with  his  art  and  finally  took  to 
the  Irish  National  Theatre  his  first  piece,  a  play  in  one  act, 
^^  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  which  first  saw  light  in  the 
autunm  of  1903. 

This  piece  is  a  little  segment  of  peasant  life,  there  being 
only  four  characters:  Dan  Burke,  an  old  farmer  and  herd, 
Nora  Burke,  his  young  wife;  Michael  Dara,  a  young  herd, 
and  a  Tramp,  while  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  last  cottage  of 
a  long  glen  in  county  Wicklow. 

From  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  one  realizes  what  atmos- 
phere meant  to  Synge.  At  the  back  of  the  stage — the  set- 
ting being  an  interior  of  a  peasant's  cottage — is  a  bed  with 
a  body  on  it  covered  wdth  a  sheet;  Nora  Burke  alone  in  the 
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dim  twilight,  moving  to  and  fro  in  casual  occupation:  the 
peat  fire:  some  glasses  arid  a  bottle  on  the  little  central 
table,  and  a  wild,  wet  night  without,  when  the  door  blows 
open.  One  feels  from  the  very  outset,  as  in  the  first  few 
lines  of  such  tales  of  Poe  as  ^^  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ^' 
or  '^  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,'^  a  sense  of  oppression, 
anxiety,  almost  fatalism;  a  sense  of  the  goddesses  weaving 
the  inevitable  thread,  a  sense  that  ^'  the  moving  finger  writes, 
and  having  writ,  moves  on/^ 

So  one  half  anticipates  the  knock  at  the  door  and  the 
entry  of  the  tramp  with  ''  Good-evening  to  you.  Lady  of 
the  House/^  '^  Good-evening,  kindly  stranger,  it's  a  wild 
night,  God  help  you,  to  be  out  in  the  rain  falhng/' 

Then  in  their  dialogue  it  transpires  that  Dan  Burke 
has  just  died,  and  Nora  is  left  alone  "  with  a  hundred  sheep 
beyond  the  hills  and  no  turf  drawn  for  the  winter/'  ''  He 
was  an  old  man,''  says  Nora,  "  and  an  odd  man.  Stranger, 
and  it's  always  up  on  the  hills  he  was  thinking  dark  things 
in  the  mist."  So  the  Tramp  is  given  some  whisky  and  a 
pipe,  and  told  to  wait  with  the  corpse  while  Nora  goes  out 
to  whistle  for  ^'  a  kind  of  farmer  has  come  up  from  the  sea 
to  live  in  a  cottage  beyond  ....  and  I'm  wanting  him 
this  night,  the  way  he  can  go  down  into  the  glen  when  the 
sun  goes  up  and  tell  the  people  that  himself  is  dead." 

No  sooner  is  she  gone  out  than  the  corpse  is  seen  to 
move;  it  apparently  comes  to  life  and  cries  at  the  terrified 
Tramp,  ^'  Did  you  ever  hear  another  woman  could  whistle 
like  that  with  two  fingers  in  her  mouth?  I'm  destroyed 
with  the  drouth,  and  let  you  bring  me  in  a  drop  quickly 
before  herself  will  come  back."  Dan  Burke  has  played 
this  trick  on  Nora  because  he  suspects  her  of  being  too  friendly 
with  Michael  Dara,  and  he  condemns  her  as  ^^  a  bad  wife 
for  an  old  man,  and  I'm  getting  old."  A  step  is  heard  on 
the  path,  the  Tramp  is  sworn  to  silence,  Dan  returns  to 
his  state  of  simulated  death,  and  Nora  re-enters  followed 
by  Michael,  who  is  far  too  fearful  even  to  look  on  the  face 
of  the  dead.     Soon  the  Tramp  settles  himself  to  sleep  in 
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thefchimney;  Michael  and  Nora  sit  down  to  count  out  what 
money  there  is  in  the  house,  and  to  discuss  their  future 
life  together. 

Michael. — I'm  thinking  it's  a  power  of  men  you're  after  knowing 
if  it's  in  a  lonesome  place  you  live  itself. 

Nora. — It's  in  a  lonesome  place  you  do  have  to  be  talking  with  some 
one  and  looking  for  some  one  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  and  if 
it's  a  power  of  men  I'm  after  knowing,  they  were  fine  men,  for 
I  was  a  hard  child  to  please,  and  a  hard  girl  to  please — and  it's 
a  hard  woman  I  am  to  please  this  day,  Michael  Dara,  and  it's  no 
lie  I'm  teUing  you. 

Michael. — Was  it  a  hard  woman  to  please  you  were  when  you  took 
himself  for  your  man? 

Nora. — What  way  would  I  live,  and  I  an  old  woman,  if  I  didn't  marry 
a  man  with  a  bit  of  a  farm,  and  cows  on  it  and  sheep  on  the  back 
hiUs? 

Michael. — That's  true,  Nora,  and  maybe  it's  no  fool  you  were,  for 
there's  good  grazing  on  it,  if  it  is  a  lonesome  place,  and  I'm 
thinking  it's  a  good  sum  he  has  left  behind. 

Nora. — I  do  be  thinking  in  the  long  nights  it  was  a  big  fool  I  was 
that  time,  Michael  Dara,  for  what  good  is  a  bit  of  a  farm  with 
cows  on  it,  and  sheep  on  the  back  hills,  when  you  do  be  sitting 
looking  out  from  your  door  the  like  of  that  door,  and  seeing  noth- 
ing but  the  mists  rolling  down  the  bog  and  the  mists  again,  and 
they  rolling  up  the  bog,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the  wind  crying 
out  in  the  bits  of  broken  trees  were  left  from  the  great  storm, 
and  the  streams  roaring  with  the  rain. 

Michael  presses  his  case,  and  it  is  a  strong  one.  He 
will  marry  her,  and  they  will  live  with  neighbours  and  friends 
and  forget  the  mists.  But  Nora  is  a  true  type  of  Synge's 
characters.  She  is  killed  by  the  keen  sense  of  her  position. 
The  gate  of  appreciation  is  open  to  her,  but  the  door  of 
opportunity  stands  relentlessly  closed.  She  is  a  Child  of 
Destiny,  and  the  reahzation  of  that,  coupled  to  the  poetic 
imagination  of  an  Irish  temperament,  has  created  for  her 
a  world  of  dreams  and  castles  in  the  air,  yet  castles  ever 
indefinable,  unclear,  uncertain,  shrouded,  as  it  were,  in  the 
impenetrable  mists. 

*^  Why  would  I  marry  you,  Mike  Dara?  You^U  be  get- 
ting old  and  1^11  be  getting  old,  and  in  a  Uttle  while,  I'm 
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telling  you,  you'll  be  sitting  up  in  bed — the  way  himself  is 
sitting — ^with  a  shake  on  your  face,  and  your  teeth  falling 
out,  and  the  white  hair  sticking  round  you  like  an  old  bush 
where  sheep  do  be  lepping  a  gap.'' 

Dan  Burke  can  stand  no  more.  He  rises,  spiritlike, 
from  his  thirsty  tomb,  freezing  with  horror  Nora  and  Michael 
in  his  vengeful  eloquence,  till  finally  he  gives  Nora  her  conge, 
"  You'll  walk  out  now  from  that  door,  Nora  Burke,  and 
it's  not  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  or  any  day  of  your  life 
that  you'll  put  in  your  foot  through  it  again."  Michael 
Dara  shows  then  the  craven  that  he  really  is,  and  it  is  left 
to  the  awakened  Tramp  to  take  up  arms  for  Nora.  In  one 
of  the  finest  passages  of  the  piece  he  asks  her  to  come  with 
him: 

Tramp  (going  over  to  Nora). — We'll  be  going  now,  Lady  of  the 
House — the  rain  is  falling  but  the  air  is  kind,  and  maybe  it'll  be 
a  grand  day  by  the  grace  of  God.  .  .  .  We'll  be  going  now, 
Lady  of  the  House,  and  the  time  you'll  be  feeling  the  cold  and 
the  frost  and  the  great  rain  and  the  sun  again,  and  the  south  wind 
blowing  in  the  glens,  you'll  not  be  sitting  up  on  a  wet  ditch,  the 
way  you're  after  sitting  in  the  place,  making  yourself  old  with 
looking  on  each  day,  and  it  passing  you  by.  You'll  be  saying 
one  time,  "  It's  a  grand  evening,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  another 
time,  "  It's  a  wild  night,  God  help  us,  but  it'll  surely  pass  "  .  .  .  . 
and  you'll  be  hearing  the  herons  crying  out  over  the  black  lakes, 
and  you'll  be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them,  and 
the  larks  and  the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm,  .  .  . 
and  there'll  be  no  old  fellow  wheezing  the  like  of  a  sick  sheep  close 
to  your  ear. 

After  a  valedictory  to  Dan  Burke,  Nora  goes  with  the 
stranger  tramp  through  the  door  and  out  into  the  storm, 
leaving  Dan  and  Michael  to  bring  down  the  curtain  drink- 
ing each  other's  health  and  prosperity.  And  Nora,  the  un- 
tamable woman  of  the  glen,  who  was  ^^  hard  to  please," 
has  gone  in  search  of  the  unattainable  dream  with  the  tramp 
as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

To  compare  John  Synge,  in  any  detail,  with  Ibsen  would 
be  somewhat  profitless,  but  in  one  or  two  general  cases  it 
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is  not  altogether  without  interest.  Nora  of  ^^  The  DolFs 
House/'  after  logical  reasoning,  tearing  veil  after  veil  from 
before  her  eyes,  leaves  her  husband  to  await  ^'  the  miracle  of 
miracles/'  Nora  of  the  Glen,  offering  no  attempt  at  resistance, 
with  no  reasoning  and  no  logic,  swayed  by  the  poetry  of  the 
tramp,  spurred  onward  by  her  imagination  and  ever  search- 
ing for  her  ^^  land  of  heart's  desire/'  passes  out  into  the  world, 
acting  without  knowing  why  or  reckoning  the  wherefore: 
and  again,  in  the  tramp,  there  is  an  essence,  a  trait  of  that 
mystical  '^  stranger  "  in  "  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  for  he 
too,  symbolized  an  ideal,  a  dream,  and  all  came  near  to  being 
sacrificed  for  it. 

Beautifully  acted  by  the  Irish  company — ^who  know 
the  proper  meaning  of  a  minor  key  and  half  lights — ^these 
folk  of  the  glens  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  before 
your  very  eyes,  and  all  the  while,  partly  due  to  the  acting, 
partly  contributed  to  by  the  accident  of  Irish  speech  on  Eng- 
lish ears,  the  effect  of  poetry  and  destiny  is  ever  foremost 
in  the  mind.  As  language  plays  so  large  a  part  in  Synge's 
writing  it  is  essential  to  quote  passages  at  greater  length 
than  is  perhaps  customary,  so  as  clearly  to  define  the  spirit 
of  the  dialogue  and  that  strange  new  rhythm  in  phrase  and 
sentence  which,  when  new  to  the  actors,  puzzled  them,  but 
which  now  could  never  be  dissociated  from  the  characters 
and  movement  in  John  Synge's  art. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  1904,  his  second  piece 
was  produced,  a  peasant  tragedy  in  one  act,  ^^  Riders  to 
the  Sea."  In  perfection  of  dramatic  art  it  is  probably  the 
finest  one  act  play  in  the  English  language.  The  scene 
is  on  a  small  island  off  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the 
only  comparative  Hterature  one  can  find  for  it  is  Loti's 
Pecheur  d^Islande.  The  little  play  turns  on  the  tragedy 
of  the  sea,  the  ever-present  destroyer  of  these  small  island 
folk.  Maurya,  an  aged  woman,  has  lost  four  sons  to  the 
sea;  and  now  it  is  rumoured  that  Michael,  too,  has  been 
drowned.  Two  daughters  remain  and  one  son,  Bartley, 
who  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  mainland  for  the  sale 
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of  horses  bred  on  the  island.  Old  Maurya  tries  to  prevent 
his  going,  feeling  a  presentiment  that  he  too  will  perish  like 
the  others.  She  does  not  give  him  her  blessing  as  he  goes, 
but  later,  urged  on  by  her  daughters,  takes  a  short  cut  to 
a  spot  he  must  pass  as  he  rides  down  to  the  boat.  While 
she  is  out,  Cathleen  and  Nora  identify  some  clothing  washed 
ashore  as  belonging  to  Michael,  and  all  doubt  is  now  dis- 
pelled as  to  his  death.  Maurya  re-enters  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair, describing  what  she  has  just  seen: — 

Maurya. — I  went  down  to  the  spring  well  and  I  stood  there  saying 
a  prayer  to  myself.  Then  Bartley  came  along,  and  he  riding  on 
the  red  mare,  with  the  grey  pony  behind  him — the  Son  of  God 
spare  us,  Nora  I 

Cathleen. — What  is  it  you  seen? 

Maurya. — I  seen  Michael  himself. 

Cathleen. — You  did  not.  Mother;  rt  wasn't  Michael  you  seen,  for 
his  body  is  after  being  found  in  the  far  north,  and  he's  got  a  clean 
burial  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya. — I'm  after  seeing  him  this  day,  and  he  riding  and  gallop- 
ing. Bartley  came  first  on  the  red  mare,  and  I  tried  to  say,  "  God 
speed  you,"  but  something  choked  the  words  in  my  throat.  He 
went  by  quickly  and  **  The  Blessing  of  God  on  you,"  says  he,  and 
I  could  say  nothing.  I  looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at  the  grey 
pony,  and  there  was  Michael  upon  it — with  fine  clothes  on  him 
and  new  shoes  on   his  feet. 

Cathleen. — It's  destroyed  we  are  from  this  day.  It's  destroyed 
surely. 

Nora. — Didn't  the  young  priest  say  the  Almighty  God  won't  leave 
her  destitute,  with  no  son  living? 

Maurya. — It's  little  the  like  of  him  knows  of  the  sea.  .   .    . 

^  Soon  a  keening — ^that  Irish  wailing  cry  rising  and  falling 
like  the  wind — is  heard  outside;  women  come  into  the  hut 
and  kneel  down  keening.  Men  follow  with  a  board  for 
stretcher  and  Bartley  upon  it,  for  he  has  been  knocked  over 
a  cliff  through  the  grey  pony  running  amuck.  He  is  laid 
silently  upon  the  table,  and  all  wait  for  Maurya  to  move. 
Slowly  she  rises  from  her  stool  and  begins  sprinkUng  holy 
water  upon  his  body: 
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Maurya. — It  isn't  that  I  haven't  prayed  for  you,  Hartley,  to  the 
Almighty  God.  It  isn't  that  I  haven't  said  prayers  in  the  dark 
night  till  you  wouldn't  know  what  I'd  be  sajdng;  but  it's  a  great 
rest  I'll  have  now,  and  it's  time  surely.  It's  a  great  rest  I'll  have 
now,  and  great  sleeping  in  the  long  nights  after  Samhain,  if  it's 
only  a  bit  of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and  maybe  a  fish  that 

would  be  stinking They're  all   together   this   time 

and  the  end  is  come.  May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on 
Hartley's  soul,  and  on  the  soul  of  Sheamus  and  Patch,  and  Stephen 
and  Shawn;  and  may  He  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Nora,  and  on 
the  soul  of  every  one  is  left  living  in  the  world. 

(She  pauses,  and  the  keen  rises  a  Uttle  more  loudly  from  the  women, 

then  sinks  away.) 

Michael  has  a  clean  burial  in  the  far  north,  by  the  grace  of 
Almighty  God.  Bartley  will  have  a  fine  coffin  out  of  the  white 
boards,  and  a  deep  grave  surely.  What  more  can  we  want  than 
that!  No  man,  at  all,  can  be  living  for  ever,  and  we  must  be 
satisfied. 

(She  kneels  down  again  and  the  curtain  falls  slowly.) 

In  all  plays,  tragic  and  otherwise,  not  the  least  point 
of  interest  is  the  effect  on  the  audience  as  a  psychological 
crowd.  At  present  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  that 
science.  Dr.  Gustav  le  Bon  has  written  a  book  on  it,  but 
has  not  directly  applied  it  to  the  theatre.  Mr.  Walkley, 
the  Times  dramatic  critic,  in  his  book  on  "  Dramatic 
Criticism  '^  has  touched  upon  the  subject,  admitting  the 
study  of  it  to  be  in  its  infancy.  But  not  even  after  a  tragedy 
at  the  little  Grand  Guignol  Theatre  in  Montmartre,  not  even 
during  the  harrowing  scene  of  solitary  confinement  at  the 
first  night  of  Galsworthy ^s  ^^  Justice,'^  have  I  seen  such  an 
effect  produced  as  by  this  tragedy  of  Synge's.  When  the 
ciurtain  fell,  no  one  in  the  theatre  clapped,  no  one  moved  for 
some  minutes.  Nobody  seemed  to  dare  to  make  a  sound. 
There  was  an  absolute  stillness,  as  every  mind  was  centred 
on  the  pathetic  resignation  of  old  Maurya,  and  only  gradually 
did  one  divorce  his  mind  from  the  concentration  of  the  audi- 
ence as  a  unit,  then  another  and  another,  till  some  one  got 
up  from  his  seat,  somebody  else  started  the  clapping  and 
we  reahzed  it  was  only  a  play  after  all.     For  with  such  a 
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piece,  so  interpreted,  the  element  of  the  stage  and  foot- 
lights was  totally  eliminated,  and  we  were  witnesses  of  a 
tragedy  of  life  reflected  from  the  mind  of  a  supreme  artist. 
But  to  judge  John  Synge  from  these  two  pieces  would 
create  an  unfair  opinion  of  his  pessimism  and  ^^  unhappy  " 
vein  which  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  howsoever  one  may 
choose  to  advocate  or  deprecate  it  for  the  theatre.  His 
next  piece,  ^^  The  Well  of  the  Saints,^'  might  perhaps  be 
classified  as  a  symbolic,  philosophical  comedy,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent texture,  but  of  somewhat  similar  material  to  Ibsen's 
'^  The  Wild  Duck/'  This  latter  piece  was  primarily  a  satire 
on  Ibsen  carried  to  excess;  it  shows  us  what  harm  can  be 
done  by  misplaced  idealism  indiscriminately  acted  upon  in 
every-day  life,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  perennial  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  life  is  worth  living  under  the  mantle  of 
happy  illusion,  or  whether,  stripped  to  the  bare  foundation, 
uncomfortable  facts  should  be  faced  as  they  really  exist; 
as  Dr.  Relling  says  at  the  end  of  the  play,  ^'  We  should  be 
quite  happy  in  our  poverty  if  it  was  not  for  the  fools  who 
come  pestering  us  with  the  claim  of  their  ideal.''  There 
is  one  other  point  of  similarity  between  these  two  plays. 
Hialmar,  in  '^  The  Wild  Duck,"  had  a  common  trait  in 
Scandinavian  people;  namely,  a  fixed  belief  in  himself,  his 
"  invention,"  his  dreams,  which,  constantly  in  mind  and 
frequently  alluded  to,  has  developed  into  an  ever-present 
reality  without  its  possessing  the  least  tangible  foundation. 
The  same  trait  is  found  in  the  old  clerk  in  ^'  John  Gabriel 
Borkman,"  who  is  hopefully  kept  alive  by  his  dream  of 
the  great  play  at  which  he  has  been  working  for  years. 
And  so  it  is  with  these  creations  of  John  Synge;  Nora  of  the 
Glen  is  for  ever  dreaming,  and  Martin  and  Mary  Doul, 
the  two  old  blind  beggars  of  ^^  The  Well  of  the  Saints," 
finally  prefer  their  dream  to  the  reality.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter  into  detail,  the  theme  of  the  play  being  simple 
enough  and  the  comedy  of  it  the  outcome,  as  it  should  be, 
of  the  normal  clash  of  character. 
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The  scene  is  laid  in  a  lonely  mountainous  district  in 
the  east  of  Ireland,  a  century  or  two  ago.  Martin  Doul 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  are  blind  wayside  beggars — an  old,  dirty, 
decrepit  pair  existing,  sub  Jove,  on  the  coppers  of  the  passers- 
by  and  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  But  they  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  they  are  a  fine  looking  couple; 
Mary  Doul  has  been  called  ^*  the  Beautiful  Dark  Woman 
down  in  Ballinatone,''  while  Martin  makes  boast  that  ^*  Timmy 
the  Smith  was  after  praising  my  hair.''  Through  the  vil- 
lage comes  a  ^'  Saint ''' — a  peripatetic  priest — bearing  holy 
water  from  the  well  of  the  Four  Beautiful  Saints  on  a  small 
islet  off  the  coast,  and  with  this  he  has  the  power  of  healing 
illness,  of  curing  the  blind  and  maimed.  Soon  his  bell  is 
heard  tinkling  down  the  road  as  he  comes  to  the  old  couple, 
and,  touching  their  eyes  with  the  water,  restores  their  sight. 
Surrounded  by  the  jeering  villagers,  Mary  and  Martin  Doul 
gaze  with  horrified  wrath  upon  each  others'  complete  ugli- 
ness, railing  at  one  another  till  the  priest  has  to  intervene. 
And  now  they  must  work  for  their  living,  so  Mary  goes  to 
gather  sticks,  and  Act  II  opens  with  a  delicious  scene  be- 
tween Timmy  the  smith,  and  Martin  Doul,  who  has  been 
apprenticed  to  him.  Having  been  idle  all  his  life,  he  natu- 
rally finds  any  attempt  at  work  impossibly  uncongenial, 
so  when  Timmy  is  out  he  tries  to  make  love  to  Molly  Byrne 
— ^Timmy's  chosen — and  becomes  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
place.  Timmy  discovers  this  and  threatens  to  turn  him 
out,  but  the  cure  has  not  been  completely  effected,  and  old 
Martin,  as  he  feels  the  blindness  coming  upon  him  again, 
ridiculed  to  exasperation,  gropes  his  way  off  the  scene  with 
a  Parthian  shot  at  his  tormentors: — 

Timmy. — Let  me  not  find  you  here  again,  Martin  Doul.  It's  well 
you  know  that  Timmy,  the  smith,  has  great  strength  in  his  arm, 
and  it's  a  power  of  things  it  has  broken  a  sight  harder  than  the 
old  bone  of  your  skull. 

Martin  Doul  (standing  a  moment  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes). — And 
that's  the  last  thing  I'm  to  set  my  sight  on  in  the  Hfe  of  the  world, 
the  villainy  of  a  woman  and  the  bloody  strength  of  a  man.     Oh, 
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God,  pity  a  poor,  blind  fellow  the  way  I  am  this  day  with  no  strength 
in  me  to  do  hurt  to  them  at  all.  Yet,  if  I've  no  strength  in  me, 
I've  a  voice  left  for  my  prayers,  and  may  God  bhght  them  this 
day,  and  my  own  soul  the  same  hour  with  them,  the  way  I'll  see 
them  after,  Molly  Byrne  and    Timmy,  the  smith,  the  two  of  them 

on  a  high  bed  and  they  screeching  in  Hell It'll  be  a 

grand  thing  that  time  to  look  on  the  two  of  them;  and  they  twist- 
ing and  roaring  out,  and  twisting  and  roaring  again,  one  day,  and 
the  next  day,  and  each  day,  always  and  ever.  It's  not  bHnd  I'll 
be  that  time,  and  it  won't  be  Hell  to  me  I'm  thinking,  but  the 
like  of  Heaven  itself,  and  it's  fine  care  I'll  be  taking  the  Lord 
Almighty  doesn't  know. 

At  the  opening  of  Act  III  Martin  and  Mary  meet  at 
their  old  place  by  the  cross-roads,  both  in  blindness,  and, 
after  mutual  recriminations,  agree  to  agree  and  be  friends. 
But  the  saint  is  on  his  way  back,  and  hearing  that  their 
faith  was  not  strong  enough  permanently  to  overcome  their 
blindness,  offers  to  them  more  holy  water;  Martin,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  onlookers,  refuses: — 

Martin  Doul. — What  was  it  I  seen  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes, 
but  your  own  bleeding  feet,  and  they  cut  with  the  stones?  That 
was  a  great  sight  maybe  of  the  image  of  God.  .  .  .  And  what 
was  it  I  seen  my  last  day  but  the  villainy  of  Hell  looking  out  from 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  you're  coming  to  marry — the  Lord  forgive 
you — with  Timmy,  the  smith.  That  was  a  great  sight  maybe. 
And  wasn't  it  great  sights  I  seen  on  the  roads  when  the  north  winds 
would  be  driving,  and  the  skies  would  be  harsh,  till  you'd  see 
the  horses  and  the  asses,  and  the  dogs  itself,  maybe,  with  their 
heads  hanging,  and  they  closing  their  eyes — 

Saint. — And  did  you  never  hear  tell  of  the  summer,  and  the  fine 
spring  and  the  places  where  the  holy  men  of  Ireland  have  built 
up  churches  to  the  Lord?  No  man  isn't  a  madman,  I'm  thinking, 
would  be  talking  the  Hke  of  that,  and  wishing  to  be  closed  up  and 
seeing  no  sight  of  the  grand  glittering  seas,  and  the  furze  that  is 
opening  above  and  will  soon  have  the  hills  shining  as  if  it  was  fine 
creels  of  gold  they  were,  rising  to  the  sky. 

Martin  Doul. — Is  it  talking  now  you  are  of  Knock  and  Ballavore? 
Ah,  it's  ourselves  had  finer  sights  than  the  like  of  them,  I'm  telhng 
you,  when  we  were  sitting  a  while  back  hearing  the  birds  and 
bees  humming  in  every  weed  of  the  ditch,  or  when  we'd  be  smelhng 
the  sweet  beautiful  smell  does  be  rising  in  the  warm  nights,  when 
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you  do  hear  the  swift  flying  things  racing  in  the  air,  till  we'd  be 
looking  up  in  our  own  minds  into  a  grand  sky,  and  seeing  lakes, 

and  big  rivers,  and  fine  hills  for  taking  the  plough For 

if  it's  a  right  some  of  you  have  to  be  working  and  sweating  the 
like  of  Timmy,  the  smith,  and  a  right  some  of  you  have  to  be 
fasting  and  praying  and  talking  holy  talk,  the  like  of  yourself, 
I'm  thinking  it's  a  good  right  ourselves  have  to  be  sitting  blind, 
hearing  a  soft  wind  turning  round  the  little  leaves  of  the  spring 
and  feeling  the  sun,  and  we  not  tormenting  our  souls  with  the 
sight  of  the  grey  days,  and  the  holy  men,  and  the  dirty  feet  is 
trampling  the  world. 

Such  is  the  summing  up  of  Martin  DouFs  blind  philos- 
ophy, after  he  has  knocked  the  cup  of  holy  water  from  the 
priest's  hands  as  he  was  wishing  to  heal  Mary  Doul;  and 
now  they  cast  off  the  dust  of  the  place  from  their  feet  and 
leave,  the  two  of  them  together,  for  "  the  towns  of  the  south, 
where  the  people  will  have  kind  voices  maybe,  and  we  wont 
know  their  bad  looks  or  their  villainy  at  all." 

From  a  comparative  point  of  view  ^^  The  Well  of  the 
Saints  "  is  a  great,  original,  dramatic  poem  as  well  as  a 
comedy  full  of  the  highest  humour,  in  which  the  characters 
develop  almost  line  by  line  in  the  strength  of  the  author's 
touch.  Yet  for  all  its  philosophy  and  poetry,  as  in  Ibsen, 
so  in  Synge,  the  symbolism  never  supersedes  the  interest 
in  the  people  of  the  play,  their  doings  and  their  dreams, 
but  is  rather  an  ever-moving  undercurrent  to  the  main  stream 
of  action. 

A  short  two  act  sketch,  ''  The  Tinker's  Wedding/'  we 
may  pass  over  without  comment.  It  is  an  early  work  re- 
written at  a  later  date,  and  in  style  and  dramatic  force  it 
is  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  rest.  Though  amusing 
to  read,  it  seems  to  miss  that  indefinable  essence  of  the 
stage  when  acted,  but  perhaps  this  failure  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  company  do  not  include 
it  in  their  repertoire,  and  when  I  saw  the  piece  played  it 
was  at  one  of  half-a-dozen  special  performances  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  with  an  English  cast. 
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Many  people  who  have  just  heard  the  name  of  John 
Synge  connect  it  with  his  most  notorious  play,  ^^  The  Play- 
boy of  the  Western  World/'  At  once  a  comedy  and  a 
tragedy,  a  satire  on  Irish  western  peasant  life  and  a  dramatic 
poem,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  genius  necessary 
to  ignore  dramatic  rules  and  rise  triumphant.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  so  it  cannot  here  be 
treated  comparatively.  It  is  unique  in  its  humour  and 
language,  and  at  first  blush,  unless  one  is  acquainted  with 
Synge's  other  writings,  it  appears  almost  too  outr^  to  be 
possible  from  any  standpoint.  How  far  it  is  true  to  life, 
has  been  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute — so  fierce  on  its  first  pro- 
duction in  the  little  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  that  the  audi- 
ence split  into  two  camps,  those  who  judged  it  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  those  who  considered  it  the  grossest  of 
libels  on  the  distressful  country.  Rising  from  their  seats, 
they  smote  one  another  on  the  cheek,  Irish-wise,  I  should 
imagine,  careful  to  avoid  the  side  that  was  smiling,  and 
uproar  held  sway.  This  vilest  of  libels  was  Christie,  the 
Playboy,  who  came  bedraggled  and  footsore  to  the  house 
of  Pegeen  Mike,  whose  father  was  a  small  country  innkeeper. 
There  he  told  the  tale  of  a  life  passing  all  endurance,  with 
an  old  ^'  Da  ''  who  worked  him  night  and  day  in  the  fields; 
who  had  threatened  him  with  a  decidedly  moth-eaten  widow 
as  a  wife — for  she  had  some  shekels — and  who  beat  him 
all  the  while  till  he  finally  offered  resistance  to  the  tune  of 
raising  the  '^  loy  "  and  cleaving  in  twain  the  paternal  skull. 
So  Christie^ — ^who  has  a  marvellous  turn  for  talking — be- 
comes romantic  pot-boy  at  the  inn,  and  all  the  local  girls 
and  ^'  one  widow  woman  ''  come  to  gaze  upon  this  heroic 
murderer.  So  self-confident  and  flattered  he  becomes  that 
life  seems  to  be  all  jam,  and  he  knows  no  match,  what  with 
winning  the  running  and  ^^  lepping  ''  at  the  races  and  having 
three  fine  women  after  his  hand  in  marriage. 

But  Act  II  brings  retribution  in  the  shape  of  the  father, 
his  head  swathed  fn  bandages,  vowing  vengeance  if  he  do 
but  find  a  craven,  lying,  cowardly  son  of  his  who  hit  him 
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out  in  the  fields  whilst  his  back  was  turned.  The  ever- 
hopeful  widow  scents  trouble  and  despatches  father  on  a 
false  trail,  from  which  he  does  not  return  till  the  end  of  the 
third  Act.  Meanwhile,  Pegeen  has  thrown  over  her  previous 
swain  for  Christie,  and  in  the  third  Act  they  have  a  beautiful 
love  scene  which  is  sheer  poetry,  and  probably  the  finest 
passage  in  any  of  the  plays.  As  it  could  only  be  given  in 
full  to  be  properly  appreciated,  lack  of  space  scarcely  permits 
of  its  reproduction  here,  but  in  it  is  found  the  full  realization 
of  Synge^s  imagery  and  of  his  command  of  rhyi^hmic  language. 
Eventually,  the  Playboy  goes  out  with  his  father,  but  though 
every  one  is  disillusioned  sadly  as  to  his  mighty  doughtiness, 
Pegeen  has  come  to  love  him  for  his  poetry:  ^^  Oh  my  grief, 
IVe  lost  him  surely.  I  Ve  lost  the  only  playboy  of  the  western 
world.'' 

Before  glancing  at  his  last  piece,  '^  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,'' 
which,  since  it  is  legendary,  has,  in  a  sense,  a  place  apart 
from  his  other  plays,  let  us  try  to  see  where,  dramatically 
speaking,  stands  John  Synge,  who  so  splendidly  expressed 
a  life  that  had  found  no  expression.  But  perhaps,  before 
considering  relatively  this  conclusion,  the  premise  should 
be  defended — Did  Synge  express  dramatically  any  part 
of  life?  As  regards  the  language  of  the  plays,  Synge  always 
maintained  that  he  used  no  phrase,  no  word,  that  he  had 
not  heard  himself  in  the  mouths  of  fisherfolk  in  the  Arrans, 
tramps  in  the  western  counties,  or  in  an  old  Wicklow  house, 
through  a  chink  in  the  floor  of  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  servant  girls  talking  in  the  kitchen.  That  he  blended 
it  with  his  art,  that  he  wove  these  casual  threads  on  the  loom 
of  his  imagination,  is  as  beyond  dispute  as  it  is  legitimate 
in  any  branch  of  art.  Life,  seen  by  such  a  sensitive  artist  as 
Synge,  we  cannot  sit  in  judgement  upon  because  we,  when  we 
look,  do  not  find  it  the  same.  As  Mr.  Yeats  says,  ^'  He  tells 
us  of  reahties,  but  he  knows  that  art  has  never  taken  more 
than  its  symbols  from  anything  that  the  eye  can  see  or 
the  hand  measure."  As  regards  London  criticism,  though 
the   TimeSy  at  any  rate   lately,   has   shown  him  great  ap- 
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preciation,  yet  some  papers  have  adopted  the  smile  superior, 
including  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  in  whose  columns  Mr. 
Beerbohm  expressed  himself  as  "  pleasantly  touched  "  by 
the  Irish  players.  And  since  any  giving  way  to  appreciative 
enthusiasm  is  hardly  in  the  best  of  taste  to-day  among  some 
of  the  Higher  Intellectuals,  it  was  rather  left  to  the  more 
sincere  and  less  fashionable  papers  to  wax  warm  in  praise 
and  admiration.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  quote 
second-hand  London  pronouncements  on  John  Synge— for 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  sounder  and  a  broader  view  of 
dramatic  ideals  can  be  found  in  Paris,  in  Mr.  Henri  Bataille's 
preface  to  a  volume  of  his  plays,  for  which  the  following 
is  the  text  he  has  selected:  '^  C'est  toujours  par  ce  qu'elle 
contient  de  verite  qu^une  oeuvre  nouvelle  choque  ses  con- 
temporains.  C^est  toujours  et  seulement  pour  ce  qu^elle 
aura  contenu  de  verity  que  cette  CBUvre  est  appelee  a  sub- 
sister  dans  Tavenir."  And  with  that  as  text,  let  us  turn 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  argument — a  conclusion  that  \dndi- 
cates  Synge  to  the  uttermost. 

**  Qu^au  milieu  de  tout  cela  [i.  e.  human  struggles, 
conflicts,  sensibilities,  ideas]  bien  au  centre,  a  cote  de 
r  Homme,  il  y  ait,  personnage  invisible  auquel  il  faut  restituer 
desormais  toute  son  importance,  le  Destin,  non  plus  le  Fatum 
antique,  mais  le  faisceau  co-ordonnee  de  ces  lois  immuables 
de  la  nature  qui  president  eternellement  a  nos  actes,  dont 
elles  sont  les  regulateurs  impassibles.  En  un  mot,  que 
se  dresse  enfin  tres  ressemblant  aux  modeles,  vaste  et  simple 
a  la  fois,  sincere  toujours,  le  seul  vrai  drame,  le  drame  des 
Consciences  et  de  Destin.'' 

The  Drama  of  Human  effort  and  Human  Hmitation: 
In  such  a  category  fall  our  blind  beggars,  our  woman  of 
the  glen  with  her  limited  environment  and  her  boundless 
dream;  old  Maurya  with  her  pagan  philosophy  of  resignation, 
realizing  that  human  effort  and  prayer  have  availed  her 
but  little  against  destiny;  and,  as  in  the  legend  of  Deirdre, 
destiny  triumphant  over  all  endeavour  and  volition.  And 
it  is  for  this  that  these  unhappy,  superstitious  people  of 
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Synge's  creation  fall  back  upon  their  dreams.  Nora  of 
the  Glen  is  '^  intoxicated  by  a  dream  which  is  hardly  under- 
stood by  herself  but  possesses  her  like  something  remembered 
on  a  sudden  awakening;"  while  Martin  and  Mary  Doul 
far  prefer  '^  looking  up  in  our  own  minds  into  a  grand  sky/' 
to  their  eternal  vindication  of  Dr.  Relling,  and  refutation 
of  Gregers  Werle  with  his  '^  claim  of  the  ideal/' 

But  once  justified,  one  cannot  return  to  Synge's  position 
in  drama  without  a  word  of  comparison  with  Mr.  Yeats,  his 
'^  discoverer,''  who  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Irish  literary 
movement  initiated  some  twelve  years  ago.  Where  Synge 
is  the  dramatic  poet,  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  poetical  dramatist. 
In  the  poem  of  a  compatriot  of  his,  Mr.  Yeats  must  ever 

be  regarded  as  one  of  ^'  the  music  makers the 

dreamers  of  dreams,  wandering  by  lone  sea  breakers  and 
sitting  by  desolate  streams,  world  losers  and  world  for- 
sakers  " 

Such  a  poem  as  his  famous  "  Land  of  Heart's  Desire," 
cannot  but  lose  more  than  it  gains  in  stage  presentation. 
To  read  with  imagination  it  is  as  perfect  as  anything  written, 
but  the  theatre  needs  coarser,  more  tangible  material, 
and  as  one  sees  in  the  earlier  pieces  of  Maeterlinck,  some 
things,  however  intrinsically  beautiful,  are  of  too  delicate, 
too  fine  a  texture  to  face  the  ordeal  successfully:  so  it  is 
with  "  The  Shadowy  Waters."  ''  The  Hour  Glass  "  is  a 
morality  play,  and  as  such  cannot  be  here  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  drama  proper.  With  ^*  Kathleen-ni- 
Houlihan,"  take  away  from  the  personality  of  the  old  woman 
made  young  the  symbolism  of  Ireland,  and  the  dramatic 
raiso7i  d'etre  is  gone.  In  ^^  The  King's  Threshold,"  that  tale 
of  Seanchan  the  poet  and  his  endurance  for  the  honour 
of  the  muse,  the  dramatic  element  again  is  too  small,  too 
thinly  woven  among  the  poetry  to  permit  of  its  being  an 
effective  stage  play.  Mr.  Yeats  comes  nearest  to  the  theatre 
when  he  is  furthest  away  from  himself — ^in  such  an  entertaining 
sketch,  for  example,  as  ^^  Pot  of  Broth."  But  no  comparison 
between  Synge  and  Yeats  is  in  the  least  detrimental  to  either. 
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Their  arts  lie  along  different  paths  through  the  same  field, 
though  they  occasionally  touch  one  another;  each  in  his 
way  has  created  a  phase  of  literature.  The  deUcious  farces 
of  Lady  Gregory  have,  too,  a  place  apart.  As  farces  they 
are  of  a  far  finer  vintage  than  anything  England  has  tasted 
for  many  years,  and  are  essentially  racy  of  the  soil.  One 
comes  to  a  better  realization  of  how  each  of  these  leaders 
of  the  Irish  school  fits  into  the  scheme  of  things  entire,  when, 
in  one  evening,  the  versatile  little  company  perform,  say, 
two  pieces  of  Synge,  intermingled  with  ^^Kathleen-ni-Houli- 
han'' and  Lady  Gregory  ^s  masterpiece   '^Hyacinth  Halvey.'^ 

At  the  present  time  the  English  stage  is  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  the  old  order  changing  and — ^we  sincerely  pray — 
giving  place  to  the  new.  The  '^  Propagandadramatist '' 
screams  his  wares  at  every  corner,  and  battle  royal  is  the 
order  of  the  day  between  the  Aristotelian  critic  and  the 
so-called  ''  New  School.''  Out  of  the  resultant  chaos  we  hear 
one  new  dramatic  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  a  few 
sparrows,  to  whose  future  we  pin  our  fainting  faith,  sit  on  the 
^^  housetop ''  of  the  seldom-acted,  condemned  to  an  occasional 
"  short-run "  flutter.  And  all  the  while  the  Shavian  owl, 
eternally  hooting  his  self-admiration,  dwells  with  a  select 
coterie  in  the  desert  of  his  self-esteem.  Not  that  we  are 
by  any  means  without  hope — ^though  few  to-day  look  for 
it  from  the  latter  quarter — but  the  hope  has  so  long  been 
tinged  with  the  autumnal  tints  of  Patience,  which  we  some- 
times cannot  but  feel  is  indeed  a  too  near  sister  to  Despair. 

So  it  is  altogether  refreshing,  cheering,  and  not  a  little 
comforting  to  turn  away  from  that  wearisome  Shavian 
trombone  solo,  from  the  playwrights  that  peep  and  mutter, 
and  from  all  that  ceaseless  cant  talked  and  written  about 
the  drama  and  art  and  the  censor  and  Mr.  Shaw — ^to  turn 
from  it  all  and  to  look  at  the  quiet,  unassuming  success  of 
this  handful  of  Irishmen  who  owed  their  very  stage  existence 
to  a  ten  years'  subsidy  from  Miss  Horniman.  She,  with  her 
repertoire  company  in  Manchester  and  this  Irish  company, 
has  achieved  more  for  British  drama  in  ten  years  than  all 
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that  London  has  done,  excepting  perhaps  Mr.  Granville 
Barker's  brief  tenure  of  the  Court  Theatre.  But  it  certainly 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  look  either  at  the 
despondent  or  the  new-springing,  hopeful  side  of  English 
drama  in  its  present  transient  condition,  but  rather  to  attempt 
a  humble,  incomplete  tribute  to  an  author  whose  place  is 
now  assured. 

Just  two  hundred-and-fifty  copies,  printed  by  Miss 
Yeats  at  her  Cuala  industries,  have  been  issued  of  '^  Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows.''  The  legend  of  Deirdre,  of  Naisi  and 
his  brothers,  is  an  old  tragic  myth  of  Ireland,  and  Synge 
died  before  revising  his  version  of  it.  Deirdre  is  a  peasant 
girl,  Conchubar,  the  king,  in  love  with  her.  But  it  has 
been  foretold  that  she  must  bring  ruin  upon  Naisi  and  his 
brothers,  and  the  slender  story  turns  on  the  theme  of  her 
marriage  to  Naisi  in  the  face  of  Conchubar 's  ofifers,  of  their 
seven  happy  years  of  exile  together,  and  of  the  ultimate 
treachery  of  Conchubar,  their  murder,  and  Deirdre 's  death 
by  her  own  hand.  It  is  all  pre-ordained — ^as  Deirdre  realizes 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Act: — '*  Woods  of  Cuan,  woods 
of  Cuan,  dear  country  of  the  east!  It's  seven  years  we've 
had  a  life  was  joy  only,  and  this  day  we're  going  west,  this 
day  we're  facing  death  maybe,  and  death  should  be  a  poor, 
untidy  thing,  though  it's  a  queen  that  dies." 

The  play  was  first  produced  in  Dublin  last  spring,  and 
during  the  summer  in  London,  and  from  all  accounts  Miss 
Maire  O'Neill,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  Nora  of  the  Glen, 
has  created  a  poetical  triumph  as  Deirdre — despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  illustrated  papers  only  found  space  to 
condemn  the  piece  as  ''dreary  and  depressing."  If  there 
is  a  place  for  good  comedy,  good  farce,  and  for  such  comic 
opera  as  Gilbert  inspired,  why  should  tragedy  be  almost 
hunted  from  the  stage  to-day?  John  Galsworthy's  ''  Justice" 
is  immensely  ''  depressing  "  in  a  conventional  sense,  yet 
it  is  unanimously  admitted  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  the  year. 
And  if  John  Synge  is  in  any  sense  "  depressing  "  or  pessimistic, 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  touch  of  morbidity    about  him,  no 
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vein  of  that  arch-pessimism  Strindberg  gave  to  Sweden — 
nothing  sentimental,  mawkish,  unclean.  To-day  among  the 
varied  opinions  as  to  what  the  drama  should  be,  it  is  amazing 
to  find  how  many  intelligent  people  of  education  expect 
it  to  appear  ^^  grateful  and  comforting,  for  infants,  invalids 
and  the  aged/'  But  for  those  who  think  otherwise — or  stop 
to  think  at  all — ^in  a  broader  sense  than  that  in  which  Arthur 
Symons  reads  all  art  as  an  ''  escape  from  life/'  John  Synge's 
work  seems  sometimes  perfect.  After  an  unavoidable  day 
of  the  inevitably  obvious,  to  see  those  plays  acted  or  to 
read  them  at  home  is  assuredly  an  escape  from  life.  The 
brilliant  green  of  the  fields  is  on  either  hand,  and  murmuring 
strange,  excited  words  pass  before  us  the  old,  blind  beggar 
and  his  wife;  Pegeen  Mike,  swayed  by  the  poetry  of  the 
Playboy;  then  Nora  of  the  Glen,  with  her  Stranger  Tramp, 
still  searching  for  the  ideal  of  her  dreams ;  passing,  all  of  them, 
along  the  small,  grey,  winding  Irish  road,  till,  with  it,  they 
are  caught  up  into  the  evening  mist  drifting  down  upon 
the  distant  hills. 

J.  E.  HOARE 


PHILIP  SIDNEY  AT  SHREWSBURY 
SCHOOL 

IT  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  historians  have  depicted 
most  famous  men  either  in  very  dark  or  very  glowing 
colours.  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  make  himself 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  a  great  man  of  the  past  knows 
how  inevitably  one  is  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of 
the  effort,  unless  it  be  in  those  rare  instances  where  an  abun- 
dance of  autobiographical  material  exists.  If  it  is  the  most 
delicate  of  human  tasks  for  a  contemporary  to  give  a  con- 
vincing, unified  presentation  of  the  infinite  complexity  of  a 
great  character,  aided  though  he  be  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  that  comprehension  of  the  environment  which  is 
possible  only  to  a  contemporary,  the  biographer  of  him  who 
died  centuries  ago  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Conscious  that 
the  lights  which  might  once  have  guided  him  in  his  effort  to 
sound  the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality  have  been  long 
ecUpsed,  and  that  he  must  content  himself  with  the  mere 
husks  and  wrappings  of  the  spirit  he  would  know,  he  takes 
refuge  in  relegating  his  subject  to  a  simple  category,  and  in 
presenting  him  to  his  readers  as  a  paragon  of  goodness  or  of 
badness,  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  of  self-sacrifice  or  of 
self-devoted  ambition.  The  dead  past  effectively  buries  its 
dead. 

It  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  incHned  to 
attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  facts  connected 
with  a  man's  life,  however  lacking  these  may  be  in  real 
significance.  We  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him 
if  we  know  that  at  one  time  he  was  here  and  at  another  there, 
if  we  know  the  names  of  his  friends  and  the  exact  amount  of 
his  income.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  captious  to  assume  that 
this  kind  of  information  is  altogether  valueless.  It  may 
serve  to  amplify  more  or  less  fragmentary  knowledge,  or  to 
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stimulate  and  direct  the  imagination  in  its  efforts  to  realize 
more  vividly  the  great  man's  environment.  At  worst  it 
gratifies  a  very  natural  curiosity. 

The  biographies  of  the  great  Englishmen  of  Ehzabeth's 
day  have  a  far-away  story-book  atmosphere,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  they  make  us  acquainted  with  their  heroes.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  for  instance,  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  guise 
of  a  knight  of  faery-land.  We  think  of  him  as  the  challenger 
in  the  tournament,  or  as  the  hero  of  the  most  daring  battle- 
charge  of  a  military  age,  or  as  the  most  gracious  representative 
of  the  chivalry  of  the  Maiden  Queen.  In  him  Arthur  has 
come  again,  and  twice  as  fair.  The  inevitable  result  of  this 
apotheosis  is  a  certain  alienation  of  our  sympathies.  We 
prefer  Launcelot  to  King  Arthur.  In  such  a  case  there  is  a 
positive  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  of  information 
which  relates  the  great  man  to  the  work-a-day  world  and 
emphasizes  the  common,  human  elements  of  his  character. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  article  to  present  a  picture  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  school-days.  While  collecting  materials 
for  a  '^  Life  ''  of  Sidney  the  writer  discovered  an  unpublished 
manuscript  which  proved  to  be  of  very  unusual  interest. 
It  is  stitched  together  in  book  form  and  contains,  besides  the 
covers,  twenty  pages,  of  which  the  last  two  are  blank.  On 
the  outside  of  the  front  cover  is  written  ^^  The  Account  of 
Mr.  Philip  Sidney's  Expenses  since  the  3rd  of  December,  1565, 
until  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  1566."  Page 
one  records  those  ^'  Sums  of  money  received  by  me,  Thomas 
Marshall,  your  Lordship's  humble  servant,  to  the  use  of  my 
young  master  Mr.  Philip  Sidney  since  your  honour's  depar- 
ture with  my  Lady  from  Westchester  towards  Ireland,  namely, 
Monday  the  3rd  of  December,  1565,  until  Michaelmas  next 
ensuing,  anno  1566."  Pages  two  to  eighteen,  inclusive, 
are  devoted  to  "  The  Account  of  such  sums  of  money  as  I, 
Thomas  Marshall,  have  disbursed  for  my  young  master  Mr. 
Phihp  Sidney  beginning  upon  Tuesday  the  4th  of  December, 
1565,  and  ending  at  Michaelmas  next  ensuing,  anno  1566  " 
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Philip  Sidney  had  been  enrolled  as  a  student  of  Shrews- 
bury school  on  October  17th,  1564 — the  same  day  on  which 
Fulke  Greville,  who  was  to  become  his  most  intimate  friend 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  James  Harrington,  his 
first  cousin,  became  students  of  the  same  institution.  The 
period  covered  by  the  accounts,  then,  is  approximately  that 
of  the  boy's  second  year  in  the  school.  The  manuscript  is 
literally  falling  to  pieces  as  a  result  of  damp,  and  a  large 
irregular  section,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  has  been 
eaten  out  of  the  lower  part  of  each  sheet.  Fortunately,  the 
number  of  items  that  are  irrecoverable  is  comparatively  small. 
Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  contents  in  detail,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  school 
which  Philip  was  attending. 

One  or  more  grammar  schools  had  probably  existed  in 
Shrewsbury  from  very  early  times.  A  Guild  School  had 
been  kept  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad — both 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  Doomsday — each  had  a  grammar 
school;  otherwise  they  would  have  failed  to  perform  one  of 
the  essential  functions  of  such  institutions.  Moreover,  from 
the  Chantry  certificates  of  Edward  VI  we  know  that  the 
neighbouring  Salop  parishes  of  WelUngton,  Oswestry,  Saint 
Leonard's  in  Bridgenorth,  Madelay,  and  Newport,  each  had 
its  grammar  school  taught  by  a  school-master  or  priest. 
But  the  Chantries  Acts  of  1545  and  1547  had  swept  away 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  foundations,  and  in  the  first  three 
years  of  Edward  VI's  reign  the  failure  of  the  Protector  and 
the  Council  to  carry  out  their  good  intentions  regarding  new 
institutions  had  caused  a  cry  of  protest  to  go  up  from  every 
part  of  England.  Under  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  a 
considerable  number  of  schools  were  re-founded,  and  of 
this  number  Shrewsbury  was  one.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  chief  credit  of  this  happy  issue  was  accorded  to  a 
draper  and  a  bailiff  of  the  town,  and  that  the  endowment  of 
the  new  school  was  derived  from  the  tithes  of  the  dissolved 
Collegiate  Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad. 
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The  charter  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King 
Edward  VI  in  Shrewsbury  was  granted  on  February  10th, 
1552,  in  response  to  the  earnest  petitions  of  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  the  town  and  of  many  people  in  the  surrounding 
country.  A  small  endowment  had  been  settled  upon  the 
new  seat  of  learning,  a  timber  building  was  purchased  by 
the  bailiffs  for  £20,  some  adjacent  houses  were  rented,  and 
under  the  head-mastership  of  a  certain  ^'  Sir  Morys  '^  work 
was  begun  at  once.  During  the  next,  ten  years  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  school.  Sir  Morys  was  succeeded  after 
a  few  months  by  John  Eyton  who  had  to  be  ''  avoided  ''; 
the  name  of  his  successor  is  not  known.  The  real  history  of 
Shrewsbury  School  begins  with  the  appointment  to  the  head- 
mastership  on  June  21st,  1561,  of  Thomas  Ashton,  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1562  he  enrolled 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  boys,  and  in  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding five  years  the  admissions  averaged  about  one 
hundred.  In  other  words,  there  were  probably  about  four 
hundred  boys  under  Ashton's  charge  at  any  one  time 
during  Philip  Sidney's  residence  in  Shrewsbury,  and  so 
great  was  the  reputation  of  the  school  that  Camden, 
writing  in  1586,  could  call  it  ^'  the  largest  school  in  all 
England  for  the  education  of  youth.''  Of  Ashton's  two 
assistants,  Thomas  Wylton,  who  resigned  in  1568,  and 
Richards  Atk^^s,  who  held  the  position  until  his  death 
in  1587,  we  know  little  more  than  the  names,  and  we 
have  no  reason  for  assuming  even  that  they  were  graduates 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  although  Atkys  continued  to  hold 
the  position  for  ten  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
ordinances  of  1577, which  required  the  third  master  to  ''be 
B.A.  at  least."  At  any  rate,  Ashton's  personality  towered 
far  above  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  his  ideals  that 
shaped  the  character  of  the  school.  When  he  resigned  the 
head-mastership  in  1571  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  his  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
which  he  had  virtually  founded  showed  itself  in  many  ways. 
He  continued  to  watch  over  its  finances,    he  secured  a  suf- 
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ficient  additional  endowment  from  the  crown  to  place  the 
school  on  a  stable  basis,  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  drew 
up  ordinances  which  were  to  remain  in  force  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
not  only  of  determining  the  path  which  was  to  be  followed  in 
the  present  but  also  of  suggesting,  incidentally,  ideals  for 
the  future.  In  his  last  years  Ashton  had  earned  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Queen,  of  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Bedford,  in 
his  conduct  of  the  affairs — political  and  private — of  the 
Earls  of  Essex,  and  the  first  Earl  showed  his  appreciation 
of  the  schoolmaster^s  worth  by  leaving  him  an  annuity  of 
£40.  He  died  in  1578.  '*  He  is  a  man,  God  be  blessed  for 
him,  that  hath  done  much  good  in  Shropshire,^'  wrote  a 
certain  Shrewsbury  draper  when  Ashton  resigned  his  charge. 

What  Philip  Sidney's  estimate  of  his  schoolmaster  was  is 
not  recorded,  but  we  may  feel  fairly  sure  that  he  shared  the 
sentiments  expressed  some  thirty  years  later  by  one  of  his 
school -fellows,  Andrew  Downes,  then  Regius  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Referring  to  Ashton,  Downes 
says:  ^*  I  name  this  gentleman,  who  has  now  been  long  dead, 
that  I  may  do  honour  to  his  memory,  for  after  God  and  my 
parents  he  is  the  person  to  whom  I  am  most  indebted  for 
all  the  literature  I  possess.  Whatever  I  have  of  humanity, 
or  of  any  good  in  me,  proceeds  from  him;  nor  do  I  feel  so 
grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  anything  else  as  for  this,  that 
by  His  providence  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  preceptor 
of  whom  all  his  scholars  may  be  justly  proud.  Amid  all 
the  misfortunes  of  my  life,  of  which  I  have  had  an  ample 
share,  I  consider  it  as  a  supreme,  indeed  an  unparalleled 
felicity  that  my  father  put  me  when  a  boy  under  the  care  of 
this  most  excellent  person.'' 

It  is  not  strange  that  Phihp  Sidney's  father  was  anxious 
to  place  his  son  under  the  care  of  such  a  master.  Sir  Henry 
had  been  appointed  Lord  President  of  Wales  in  1560,  and 
almost  every  year  his  official  duties  led  him  to  spend  some 
time  in  Shrewsbury,  where  his  residence,  the  Council  House, 
was  just  opposite  the  school.    For  instance  in  1562  we  read 
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in  the  Corporation  Accounts : ''  Paid  for  wine,  an  ox,  feeding 
of  horses,  and  other  necessaries  given  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Knight,  Lord  President  in  the  Marches  of  Wales  while  he 
was  here  in  the  town  in  the  month  of  August,  on  account  of 
his  favour  to  the  town — ^£12  10s.  8d.''  In  this  way  he  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  school,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  he  had  known  the  schoolmaster  even 
before  this  time,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Ashton 
had  previously  acted  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Sir  Andrew 
Corbet,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  a  warm  friend  of  Sir 
Henry.  No  doubt,  the  possibility  of  having  his  son  within 
easy  reach  of  Ludlow,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lord  President, 
was  also  an  argument  in  determining  Sir  Henry^s  choice  of 
a  school. 

When  Philip  Sidney  entered  Shrewsbury  the  growing 
fame  of  the  institution  and  the  excellence  of  the  instruction 
were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  external  equipment.  The 
timber  building  in  Ratonyslone — still  called  the  School 
Lane — ^which  had  been  purchased  by  the  bailiffs  in  1551, 
together  with  the  adjoining  houses  which  were  rented,  con- 
stituted the  entire  school  premises  until  1582,  and  although 
an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Shrewsbury  refers  to  them  as 
''  situate  near  unto  the  Castle  gate  of  the  said  town  upon  a 
goodly  prospect,'^  Thomas  Ashton,  writing  to  the  bailiffs  in 
1574,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  more  substantial  and  com- 
modious quarters,  has  to  refer  to  the  existing  building  as  *'  old 
and  inclining  to  ruin  ''  and  its  location  as  "  an  evil  place.'' 
To  reach  the  school  the  boys  had  to  pass  the  common  gaol 
of  the  town.  In  the  ruinous  timber  houses  the  danger  from 
fire  was  so  great  that  one  of  Ashton's  ordinances  forbade  the 
use  of  candles.  Sanitary  arrangements,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  letter  just  referred  to,  were  almost  entirely  lacking. 
There  were  no  residences  either  for  masters  or  boys,  there 
was  neither  chapel  nor  library,  the  students  were  ^^  tabled  '' 
by  the  householders  of  the  town,  who  were  given  rather 
extensive  authority  over  their  young  charges.  In  spite  of 
all  defects,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  school  flourished. 
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Ashton's  ordinances,  to  which  reference  has  already- 
been  made,  did  not  come  into  force  formally  until  February 
11th,  1578,  but  negotiations  on  the  subject  between  the  ex- 
headmaster  and  the  bailiffs  had  extended  over  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that 
the  picture  of  the  school-life  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
ordinances  is  substantially  that  of  a  few  years  earlier,  when 
Philip  Sidney  was  one  of  the  scholars.  His  school-mates 
were  drawn  from  every  rank  of  society.  .  The  majority  were 
from  the  middle  classes,  but  there  were  also  sons  of  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.  Shrewsbury  was  a  free  grammar 
school,  that  is,  there  was  no  charge  for  tuition  (except  a 
graduated  scale  of  entrance  fees),  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion was  not  given,  although  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
'^  an  accidens  schole  for  begynners  ''  was  established.  Most 
of  the  scholars  had  no  doubt  passed  through  the  Song  Schools 
and  Writing  Schools  of  the  time.  The  boys  who  came  from 
a  distance — the  great  majority^ — boarded  about  the  town 
and  suburbs,  and  their  ^^  hosts  ''  were  obliged  to  ^'  cause 
and  see  all  suche  their  children  or  tablers  to  resorte  to  their 
parishe  churche  everie  sondaie  and  holidaie  to  heare  devine 
service,  at  morninge  and  eveninge  praier.'^  In  a  general 
way  they  were  probably  expected  to  stand  in  loco  parentis 
to  their  *^  tablers  ^^;  for  example,  in  1582  the  bailiffs  made  a 
proclamation  ^'  that  no  scholars,  boys  nor  prentices  should 
that  night  (election  evening)  go  abroad  to  disquiet  the  town 
with  unreasonable  noises,  fightings,  and  disorders  which 
were  wont  usually  to  proceed  as  that  night  '^ — ^under  penalty 
of  £b  to  each  householder  who  let  them  out. 

^^  No  slogardie  a-night ''  was  permitted  in  Ashton's 
school.  From  the  Purification  (February  2nd)  until  All 
Saints  Day  (November  1st)  the  boys  were  required  to  be 
in  their  places  at  the  school  by  six  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
of  the  approach  of  which  hour  they  received  warning  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  for  fifteen  minutes.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  school  began  at  seven  o'clock,  but  was  closed  an  hour 
later  in  the  afternoon.    The  boys  probably  had  their  break- 
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fast  before  coming  to  the  school,  for  the  statutes  make  no 
mention  of  an  interval  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  non-residen- 
tial school  such  a  plan  would  not  have  been  practicable. 
As  soon  as  the  bell  ceased  ringing  prayers  were  ^'  sung  and 
said  every  morning  devoutly  upon  their  knees/'  The  second 
and  third  schoolmasters  conducted  this  service  each  for  one 
week  in  turn.  The  roll  was  then  called  and  absentees  were 
punished  by  the  master  *^  according  to  his  discretion  and 
their  deserts.''  The  head  schoolmaster  began  his  work  an 
hour  later.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  among  Philip  Sidney's 
expenses  the  item,  ^^  For  wax  sises  to  burn  in  the  school 
a-mornings  before  day — 4d./'  although  the  later  ordinances 
prescribed  that  ^^  no  candle  shall  be  used  in  the  said  school 
for  breeding  diseases  and  danger  and  peril  otherwise."  Eleven 
o'clock  was  the  hour  for  dinner  and  work  was  resumed  at  a 
quarter  to  one,  the  school  bell  having  again  been  rung  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Again  there  were  prayers  and  roll-call, 
and  the  afternoon  session  in  winter  closed  at  half -past  four, 
"  if  daylight  will  serve  thereunto,"  in  summer  at  half -past 
five.  Nor  were  these  long  hours  relieved  by  extended  vaca- 
tions; the  school  broke  up  only  at  Christmas  for  eighteen 
days,  at  Easter  for  twelve  days,  and  at  Whitsuntide  for  nine 
days.  The  weekly  holiday  was  on  Thursday  when  ^^  the 
scholars  of  the  first  form  before  they  go  to  play  shall  for 
exercise  declaim  and  play  one  act  of  a  comedy."  On  Sunday, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  boys  attended  their  various  parish 
churches;  if  in  any  particular  church,  however,  a  sermon 
was  to  be  preached  they  were  all  expected  to  hear  it.  Several 
monitors  were  appointed  for  each  church  ^^  to  note  as  well 
their  absence  as  misbehaviour  in  anything."  There  is  no 
reference  in  the  statutes  to  any  wider  extension  of  the  moni- 
torial system  as  it  was  known  in  several  other  English  schools 
of  the  time,  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  for  example.  Failure 
to  return  promptly  after  vacations,  wilfulness  or  obstinacy 
concerning  the  laws  of  the  school,  and  betting,  open  or  covert, 
were  all  severely  punished,  usually  by  expelling  the  offender. 
To  what  extent  the  rod  was  used  we  have  no  information; 
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at  Eton  we  know  that  UdalFs  severity  constituted  one  of  his 
claims  to  fame. 

Of  the  school  sports  our  only  information  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  statutes  to  the  effect  that  ''  the  scholars'  play 
shall  be  shooting  in  the  long  bow  and  chess  play,  and  no 
other  games  except  it  be  running,  wrestling,  or  leaping,  and 
no  game  to  be  above  one  penny  or  match  above  four  pence." 
It  was  the  Renaissance  period  in  the  popularity  of  archery, 
as  of  many  other  things,  and  Ashton  was  probably  of  the 
same  mind  as  his  great  contemporary  schoolmaster,  Roger 
Ascham,  that  ^^  if  a  man  would  have  a  pastime  wholesome 
and  equal  for  every  part  of  the  body,  pleasant  and  full  of 

courage  for  the  mind let  him  seek  chiefly  of  all 

others  for  shooting."  Evidently  he  did  not  share  Ascham's 
enthusiasm  for  cock-fightings — a  sport  which  seems  to  have 
been  popular  at  Eton.  One  of  Phihp  Sidney's  expendi- 
tures was  "  for  certain  bird  bolts  for  to  shoot  at  birds." 
The  Severn  flowed  close  by  the  school,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  young  Salopians  were  accustomed  to  cleave  with 
pliant  arm  the  glassy  wave,  but  this  is  mere  speculation. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  Shrewsbury  boys,  like  that 
provided  in  all  other  grammar  schools  of  the  period,  was 
almost  exclusively  in  the  classics.  The  statutes  prescribed 
the  study  of  Cicero,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  ^^  two  little  books  of  Dialogues  drawn  out  of  TuUy's 
offices  and  Lodovicus  Vives  by  IVIr.  Thomas  Ashton  "  for 
prose;  and  for  verse,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Terence; 
in  Greek  the  text-books  were  Cleonarde's  grammar,  the 
Greek  Testament,  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum,  or  Xenophon's 
Cyrus.  The  headmaster  was  given  discretion  to  depart 
somewhat  from  the  prescription,  however,  by  substituting 
for  these  authors  "  some  of  them  mentioned  in  the  table 
for  manner  of  teaching  to  be  read  in  the  school,"  a  docu- 
ment the  discovery  of  which  would  surely  prove  interesting. 
In  which  of  the  seven  classes  of  the  school  these  various 
authors  were  read  we  are  not  told;  but  Thomas  Marshall's 
accounts  record  the  purchase  by  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  second 
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year,  of  ^'  Ashton^s  doing  of  TuUy's  Offices  and  Lodovicus/' 
Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Cato.  Other  items  show  us  that  the 
boy's  studies  were  not  confined  to  the  books  mentioned  in 
the  statute.  The  purchase  of  a  French  grammar  and  of 
'^  example  books  for  phrases  and  sentences  in  Latin  and 
French  ''  points  to  his  study  of  at  least  one  modern  language, 
in  which  we  also  know  that  he  could  write  a  letter  to  his 
father;  he  had  probably  begun  the  study  before  coming  to 
Shrewsbury,  for  Aubrey  tells  us  that  as  a  child  he  had  the 
best  tutors  procurable,  and  we  know  that  his  sister  Mary 
had  a  French  tutor  at  Penshurst  before  she  was  eight  years 
of  age.  ^'  Example-books  for  the  secretary  hand/'  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  beautiful  handwriting  which  distinguishes 
his  letters  from  all  those  of  his  contemporaries  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Unlike  the  gentle- 
meuj — and  statists — of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  did  not 
hold  it  a  baseness  to  write  fair;  on  the  contrary,  he  esteemed 
the  writing  of  a  legible  hand  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
'^  I  would,  by  the  way,  your  worship  would  learn  a  better 
hand,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Robert  in  1580;  ^^  you  write 
worse  than  I,  and  I  write  evil  enough.''  ^^  Radolpho 
Gualtero  Tigurino  "  was  a  text-book  on  quantity  and  prosody. 
The  well-known  Puritanism  of  Ashton  and  Atkys,  as  also  of 
Lawrence  (who  became  a  master  at  Shrewsbury  in  1568), 
is  attested  by  Philip's  purchase  of  Calvin's  Catechism. 
That  there  is  no  mention  of  Greek  books  is  not  surprising, 
for  they  would  be  studied  only  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Philip  never  acquired  more  than  a 
smattering  of  that  language.  Writing  to  Languet  in  1574, 
he  says  that  ^^  there  are  some  things  also  which  I  wish  to 
learn  of  the  Greeks  which  hitherto  I  have  but  skimmed  on 
the  surface."  Languet  answered,  ^^  About  the  Greek  lan- 
guage I  cannot  advise  you.  It  is  a  beautiful  study,  but  I 
fear  you  will  have  no  time  to  carry  it  through,  and  all  the 
time  you  give  to  it  will  be  lost  to  your  Latin,  which  though 
it  is  considered  a  less  interesting  language  than  the  Greek, 
is  yet  much  more  important  for  you  to  know."    To  this 
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Sidney  replied:  '^  Of  Greek  literature  I  wish  to  learn  only 
so  much  as  shall  suffice  for  the  perfect  understanding  of 
Aristotle.  For  though  translations  are  made  almost  daily, 
still  I  suspect  they  do  not  declare  the  meaning  of  the  author 
plainly  or  aptly  enough;  and  besides  I  am  utterly  ashamed 
to  be  following  the  stream,  as  Cicero  says,  and  not  go  to 
the  fountain-head/^  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
neither  at  Shrewsbury  nor  Oxford  had  he  given  much  atten- 
tion to  Greek.  Of  music,  to  which  two  hours  a  week  were 
devoted  at  Westminster,  there  is  no  mention,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  was  included  in  the  curriculum,  for  in  later 
years  we  find  Philip  bitterly  regetting  the  deficiency  of  his 
education  in  this  respect. 

It  remains  substantially  true,  then,  that  the  education 
of  a  Shrewsbury  boy  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  Latin. 
The  ^^  versifying  ^^  and  writing  of  themes  or  epistles,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  regular  Saturday  programme,  and, 
indeed,  during  school  hours  all  exercises^ — oral  or  written — 
were  in  Latin.  ^^  All  men  covet  to  have  their  children  speak 
Latin,''  wrote  Ascham  in  the  ^^  Schoolmaster'',  and  the 
practice  of  restricting  young  children  to  its  use,  which  he 
condemns,  was,  we  know,  all  but  universal.  Colloquial 
Latin  was  learned  chiefly  from  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and 
at  Shrewsbury  the  weekly  exercise  in  declamation  from  one 
of  his  plays  was  no  doubt  looked  on,  in  part,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  yearly  Whitsuntide  play.  It  was  performed  in  the 
"  Quarrel",  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Severn,  and  under  Ash- 
ton's  superintendence  acquired  a  great  reputation.  Both 
the  Shrewsbury  corporation  and  the  Drapers'  Company 
contributed  at  times  to  the  expense  of  the  performance, 
which,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  was  repeated  throughout 
the  Whitsun  holidays,  and  attracted  large  numbers  of 
people  to  Shrewsbury.  It  is  probable  that  Ashton's  in- 
terest in  his  boys'  Latinity  was  not  his  primary  concern  in 
the  giving  of  the  Shrewsbury  play,  in  which  work  he  seems  to 
have  been  engaged  even  before  his  appointment  to  the  head 
mastership. 
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Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  influence  which  his  Shrews- 
bury days  exercised  on  Philip  Sidney^s  later  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  tentative,  but  it  is  surely  not  fanciful  to  ascribe 
something  of  the  insatiable  desire  of  learning  which  character- 
ized his  brief  career  to  his  former  head-master's  similar 
enthusiasm  and  to  the  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the 
school.  ^'  The  principal  care,  then/'  wrote  Ashton  to  the 
bailiffs  in  the  letter  from  which  quotation  has  already  been 
made,  ^^  is  to  make  provision  for  those  which  shall  go  out  from 
this  school,  for  their  further  learning  and  study,''  and  in 
announcing  his  determination  to  have  scholarships  estab- 
lished in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  reminds  them  *^  how 
the  poor  are  forced  to  give  over  this  learning  and  study, 
for  that  they  can  have  no  place  in  neither  university,  in  any 
college,  in  default  neither  the  shire  nor  the  school  aforetime 
hath  made  provision  therefor."  It  speaks  well  for  the 
scholarship  of  the  school  that  among  Philip  Sidney's  com- 
panions were  Fulke  Greville,  Andrew  Downes,  and  John 
Meighen,  who  was  to  occupy  the  position  of  head-master 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  that  Lawrence,  on  resigning 
his  post  in  1583,  could  boast  that  within  twelve  years  he 
had  sent  over  one  hundred  students  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  Camden  in  1586  could  refer  to  Shrewsbury 
as  *^  the  largest  school  in  all  England  for  the  education 
of  youth."  We  may  also  assume  that  the  pronounced 
Puritan  atmosphere  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  boy, 
and  that  he  learned  here  the  attitude  of  aggressive  hostility 
to  ^^  Papists,"  which,  in  spite  of  his  kindly  tolerance  of  spirit 
towards  individuals,  characterized  his  whole  public  life.  We 
can  picture  him  at  this  time  as  he  appears  in  the  beautiful 
Penshurst  portrait  of  himself  and  his  brother  Robert,  a 
serious,  thoughtful  boy,  perhaps  too  much  devoted  to  his 
studies  and  meditation,  too  little  given  to  mirth,  religious 
more  than  boy  beseemed,  and  withal  somewhat  haughty 
and  reserved,  conscious  of  the  noble  blood  from  which  he 
was  descended  on  the  mother's  side,  and  proud  of  his  high- 
minded  father,  who  was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.     ^^  Though 
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I  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  from  a  child/'  says  Fulke 
Greville,  ^^  yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man :  with 
such  staiednesse  of  mind,  lovely,  and  familiar  gravity,  as 
carried  grace,  and  reverence  above  greater  years.  His  talk 
ever  of  knowledge,  and  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his 
mind:  So  as  even  his  teachers  found  something  in  him  to 
observe  and  learn  above  that  which  had  they  usually  read 
or  taught.'^ 

From  Thomas  MarshalFs  book  of  accounts  we  know 
many  of  the  details  of  Philip's  life  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  year  that  he  spent  at  Shrewsbury.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1565,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  been  appointed 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
money  which  he  had  stipulated  should  be  given  him  if  he 
was  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion  of  Shan  O'Neill,  had  delayed 
his  departure.  At  last,  on  November  17th,  he  reached  Chester 
on  his  way  to  Ireland;  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him,  though 
the  earlier  plan  had  been  that  she  should  wait  in  England 
until  her  lord  was  established  in  Dublin.  For  nearly  two 
months  the  Lord  Deputy  and  his  wife  were  prevented  by 
contrary  winds  from  crossing.  One  of  his  ships  containing 
stuffs  and  horses  valued  at  ;^500,  was  totally  wrecked,  and 
altogether  he  counted  his  losses  as  in  excess  of  £1500. 
Always  prone  to  melancholy.  Sir  Henry  wrote  to  Cecil  on 
December  3rd  that  he  had  no  mind  for  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  never  been  so  weary  of  any  place  as  of  this  in  which 
he  was  stayed,  where  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  good  lodging 
was  procurable.  Perhaps  his  spirits  were  the  more  depressed 
by  the  fact  that  on  this  very  day  he  had  parted  for  an  in- 
definite period  from  the  boy  whom  he  styled  lumen  familice 
Slice,  Philip,  accompanied  by  two  schoolboy  friends,  had 
come  up  from  Shrewsbury  to  bid  farewell  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and  they  left  him  at  Westchester  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 3rd,  when  they  started  for  the  coast  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
a  passage.  On  January  9th  they  were  still  at  Holyhead, 
but  at  length,  on  January  13th,  they  reached  Dublin. 
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Philip,  together  with  his  friends  and  Thomas  Marshall, 
a  servant  under  whose  supervision  he  had  been  left,  remained 
in  Westchester  for  two  days  and  a  half.  That  he  had  been 
ill  a  short  time  previously  we  learn  from  one  of  the  first 
of  Marshall's  entries :  '^  Item,  for  a  yard  of  cloth  to  make 
Mr.  Philip  a  pair  of  boot  hose,  having  none  but  a  pair  of 
linen  which  were  too  thin  to  ride  in  after  his  disease — 3s.  4d.'' 
On  Wednesday  the  httle  nags  which  the  boys  rode  had  all 
been  shod,  various  bills  had  been  paid,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  party  set  out.  That  night  they  spent  at  Chirke  at  ^^  one 
Mr.  Ed[war]ds  '^  and  the  next  day  they  were  back  in  Shrews- 
bury.^ Several  itenas  representing  Philip's  expenditures 
immediately  after  coming  back  to  school  are  not  recover- 
able because  of  the  mutilation  of  the  manuscript,  but  the 
following  suggest  the  resumption  of  his  studies  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  duration,  possibly  caused  by  the  '^  disease '' 
already  referred  to:  "  Item,  upon  Monday  the  10th  day  for 
the  mending  of  the  lock  of  Mr.  Philip's  coffer,  and  for  an  iron 
bolt  for  his  chamber  door,  12d.  Item,  upon  Thursday  the  13th 
day  for  black  silk  buttons  8d.,  for  quills  2d.,  for  a  black  silk 

lace  2d. 12d.     Item,    for    gum,   gall    and    copperas    to 

make  ink,  and  pot  for  the  same,  6d.  Item,  for  a  pen  and 
inkhorn  and  sealing  wax,  6d.  Item,  for  two  quire  of  paper 
for  example-books,  phrases  and  sentences  in  Latin  and 
French,  8d.  Item,  for  wax  sises  to  burn  in  the  school 
a-mornings  before  day,  4d.  Item,  for  mending  a  glass 
window  in  his  chamber,   4d." 

Another  December  entry  introduces  us  to  Philip's 
famulus :  '^  Item,  for  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Randal  Calcott  who 
attendeth  on  Mr.  Philip  with  me,  who  since  he  came  hath 
not  put  your  lordship  greatly  to  further  charges  besides  his 
diet,  shoes  and  washing,  12d."  Randal  seems  to  have  been 
hard  on  shoes,  for  between  Christmas  and  Michaelmas  Marshall 
had  to  buy  seven  pairs  for  him  each  costing  12d.,  whereas 
Philip's  ordinary  shoes  cost  but  lOd.  His  washing  amounted 
to  2s.  6d.  for  each  three  months — just  half  the  cost  of  Philip's. 

1  His  Shrewsbury  laundry  bills  are  reckoned  from  December  6th. 
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The  accounts  furnish  us  no  information  as  to  the  cost  of  ^^diet/' 
but  a  total  expenditure  of  14s.  6d.  for  shoes  and  washing 
for  nine  months  does  not  seem  extravagant,  even  if  we  make 
allowance  for  the  much  greater  value  of  money  at  that  time. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  was  making  preparations  for  spend- 
ing his  Christmas  vacation  away  from  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  ^^  polled  '^  by  the  barber,  he  bought  three  dozen  silk 
points  and  ^'  certain  bird-bolts  for  to  shoot  at  birds, '^  and 
with  Marshall  bought  cloth  ^'  to  make  him  a  coat  to  wear 
with  his  cape  against  Christmas,  not  having  any  fit  gar- 
ment to  go  in.''  He  spent  the  holiday  at  Eton,  near  Wroxeter, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Newport.  Sir  Richard 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Newport,  of  High  Ercall,  High  Sheriff 
of  Shropshire,  and  Lady  Newport  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Chief  Justice  Bromley.  Their  daughter  Magdalen  was 
later  to  become  famous  as  the  mother  of  two  famous  sons — 
Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbury  (who  was  born  at  Eton), 
and  George  Herbert,  the  poet.  Her  brother  Francis  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Philip,  although  he  did  not  enter  Shrews- 
bury School  until  1569.  Of  Philip's  visit  to  the  Newports 
at  this  time  we  have  no  details,  unless  we  are  to  conjecture 
from  the  following  entry  that  the  bird-shooting  of  the  boys 
had  resulted  in  a  slight  accident  to  Philip:  ^^  Item,  the  11th 
day  (of  January)  for  an  ounce  of  oil  of  roses  and  another  of 
camomell  to  supple  his  knee  that  he  could  not  ply  or  bend,  6d." 

The  only  interesting  information  to  be  derived  from 
Marshall's  accounts  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
has  to  do  with  the  books  purchased  by  Philip,  and  these  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  Whitsuntide  play  for  the 
year  was  ^^  Julian  the  Apostate",  and  it  is  recorded  that 
*'  Queen  Elizabeth  made  progress  as  far  as  Coventry  intend- 
ing for  Salop  to  see  Mr.  Ashton's  play,  but  it  was  ended." 
Perhaps  the  presentations  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion   on  account  of  an  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  school 

referred  to  by  Marshall  on  May  30th :  '' Item,  for 

when  we  went  [to  the  house  of]  Sir  Andrew  Co[rbett  and 
that  of  Sir]  Richard  Newpo[rt  when  the  scholar]s  were  sick.  . 
4d." 
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The  entry  which  immediately  follows  is  lost,  but  from 
the  next  two  items  we  know  that  three  weeks  later  Philip 
had  returned  to  Shrewsbury:  ^^  Imprimis,  the  21st  day,  for 
a  Sallust  for  him  14d.  Item,  for  perfumes  to  air  the  chamber 
with  when  we  came  forth  of  the  country  after  the  young 
gentlemen  were  recovered,  12d/' 

Shrewsbury's  experience  of  these  epidemics  was  as  fre- 
quent as  that  of  other  English  towns.  In  1563  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  corporation  it  was  ^^  Agreed  that  a  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made that  if  any  person  inhabit- 
ing within  the  town  or  franchise  do  go  or  ride  to  London,  or 
any  other  place  where  the  plague  doth  remain,  that  he  shall 
not  return  and  come  within  4  miles  to  this  town  or  franchise 

before  2  months  be  fully  ended and  that  no 

person  inhabiting  within  the  said  town  or  franchise  do  receive 
or  lodge  any  person  that  cometh  from  any  place  where  the 
plague  doth  reign,  nor  receive  into  their  custody  any  wares, 
apparel  or  household  stuff  that  cometh  from  any  such  place 
upon  pain  of  disfranchisement/'  I  have  found  no  reference, 
except  Marshall's,  to  the  plague  in  1566,  and  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  of  short  duration.  In  1575,  however,  the  MS. 
chronicle  records  that  '^  the  Queen's  Majesty  went  a  pro- 
gress towards  Shrewsbury,  but  because  of  death  within  a 
four  miles  of  the  same  she  came  no  further  than  Lichfield," 
and  there  was  a  very  serious  outbreak  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1576.  So  seriously  did  these  constantly  recur- 
ring plagues  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school,  that  one 
of  Ashton's  ordinances  required  that  ^^  a  house  shall  be  pro- 
vided within  the  county  for  the  masters  and  scholars  to 
resort  to  in  time  of  plague,"  and  during  Meighen's  head- 
mastership  a  country  house  for  this  purpose  was  built  at 
Grinshill,  a  few  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  As  we  have  seen, 
Philip  Sidney  spent  the  three  weeks  during  which  the  school 
was  closed  in  June,  1566,  partly  at  the  Newports,  partly  at 
the  home  of  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  of  Moreton  Corbet,  Shrop- 
shire. Sir  Andrew  was  a  special  friend  of  Ashton  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  the 
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Marches  of  Wales.  Of  his  numerous  family  of  boys,  Vincent, 
the  third  son,  had  been  born  in  the  same  year  as  Philip 
Sidney  and  was  at  this  time  in  school  at  Shrewsbury ;  Robert, 
the  eldest  son,  was  later  Philip's  companion  in  Venice,  and 
in  a  letter  introducing  him  to  Languet,  Philip  refers  to  him 
as  his  cousin  and  "  my  greatest  friend,  a  man  of  high  birth, 
but  one  who,  as  Buchanan  says:  'In  excellence  of  parts 
outdoes  his  birth/  ''  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  Philip  found  his  enforced  vacation  a  not  intolerable 
experience. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  Marshall  was  much  occupied 
with  providing  a  very  unusually  elaborate  addition  to  the 
rather  meagre  wardrobe  of  his  young  charge,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  his  accounts  will  show: ''Item,  the  25th 
day,  for  making  of  his  green  coat  whereof  the  cloth  came 
from  my  fellow  Knight,  2s.  Item,  for  a  quarter  of  green 
sarcenet  for  the  collar  and  to  face  it,  14d.  Item,  for  a  yard 
of  fustian  to  line  the  body  of  the  same,  lOd.  Item,  for  a 
yard  and  an  haK  of  cotton  to  line  the  skirts,  12d.  Item,  for 
buttons  thereto,  8d.  Item,  for  14  yards  of  lace  to  compass 
it  about,  22d.  Item,  for  4  skeins  of  silk,  8d.  Item,  for 
canvas  for  the  collar.  Id." 

Such  an  unusual  expenditure  for  dress  pointed  to  com- 
ing events  of  unusual  importance.  The  first  of  those  took 
place  in  early  July.  Philip  was  a  "  tabler  "  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  George  Leigh,  a  Shrewsbury  gentleman,  and  was  now 
invited  by  his  host  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  boy-godfather  rela- 
tion to  his  son.  Marshall's  account  is  as  follows:  "Im- 
primis, upon  Thursday  the  11th  day,  at  the  christening  of  a 
son  of  Mr.  Leigh's  who  beareth  his  name,  given  to  the  mid- 
wife 20d.  and  to  the  nurse  20d.,  and  more  money  was  offered 
to  the  mother  but  it  would  not  be  taken — my  Lady  Newport 
being  godmother,  3s.  4d."  In  later  years  Philip's  name 
was  to  be  borne  by  many  infants  ranging  in  dignity  from 
the  sons  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
to  the  son  of  Tarleton,  the  jester,  but  Philip  Leigh  was 
surely  the  first  of  those  who  were  thus  made  immortal. 
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The  remaining  pages  of  MarshalFs  MS.  (more  than 
half  of  the  total)  are  filled  with  the  details  of  Philip's  visit 
to  Kenilworth  and  Oxford  on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
famous  visit  to  the  university  in  August  and  September,  1566. 
Great  as  is  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  narrative,  it  is  only 
indirectly  related  to  the  story  of  Philip's  school-days  in 
Shrewsbury,  and  a  recital  of  the  details  of  what  must  have 
been  the  most  memorable  of  the  boy's  experiences  at  this 
period  of  his  life  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a  maga- 
zine article.  No  account  of  his  school-days,  however,  can 
be  in  any  sense  of  the  word  adequate  if  it  ignores  the  influence 
exerted  on  him  in  this  formative  period  by  the  characters 
of  his  father  and  mother.  Serious,  high-minded,  upright 
in  aU  their  acts  and  thoughts,  they  coveted  no  good  thing 
for  their  son  so  much  as  that  he  should  grow  up  to  be  a  God- 
fearing, seK-respecting  man,  a  worthy  scion  of  the  great 
families  from  whom  he  was  descended.  Of  Lady  Sidney's 
relations  to  her  eldest-born  we  know  little.  At  the  end  of 
Marshall's  book  she  has  signed  her  name,  '^  M.  Sidney," 
probably  to  indicate  that  she  has  examined  the  accounts 
and  found  them  satisfactory.  On  the  same  page  she  has 
written  in  her  own  handwriting  in  two  successive  lines 
^^  [G]od  grant  me  grace  to  "  and  ^'  God  grant  me  grace  " — 
the  succeeding  prayer  has  completely  faded  from  the  manu- 
script, but  it  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
conjure  up  the  scene  of  the  pious  mother  dedicating  herself 
anew  to  the  task  of  instilling  into  her  young  son  those  ideals 
which  alone  could  give  lasting  happiness,  as  she  had  learned 
during  her  own  short  life  of  tragedy  and  sorrow.  To  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer  of  this  same  year  we  may  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  assign  the  following  letter — the 
first  written  by  Sir  Henry  to  his  son.^  If  we  remember 
that  the  Lord  Deputy's  efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion  of 

1.  (a)  It  was  first  printed  by  T.  Dawson,  London,  1591.  Referring  to  the  copj 
which  is  preserved  in  Shrewsbury  School  Library,  Fisher  says,  "  It  appears  from  the 
title-page  thai  the  letter  was  written  in  1566."  (b)  Collins  prints  the  letter  "Ex 
Autog.  apud  Penshurst,"  and  gives  it  the  caption,  "  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  his  son  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  at  School  at  Shrewsbury,  An.  1566,  9  Eliz.  then  being  of  the  age  of 
XII  years."     (Philip  was  not  twelve  years  old  until  November  30th,   1566.)     (c)  In 
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Shan  O^Neill  were  being  constantly  thwarted  by  intrigues 
at  court  and  by  Elizabeth's  continual  upbraidings,  that  he 
was  writing  to  Leicester  to  express  his  ^'  hope  of  a  speedy 
redemption  from  this  my  miserable  thraldom/'  and  that 
his  health  was  so  seriously  undermined  that  he  was  in 
physical  pain  a  great  part  of  the  time,  the  letter  takes  on 
a  peculiar  interest.     It  reads  as  follows: 

'^  Son  Philip:  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you, 
one  written  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French;  which  I  take 
in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise  that  practice  of  learn- 
ing often;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead  in  that 
profession  of  life  that  you  are  born  to  live  in.  And  now, 
since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I 
will  not  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices  which  my  natural 
care  of  you  provoketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  docu- 
ments to  you  in  this  your  tender  age. 

^^  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind 
to  Almighty  God  by  hearty  prayer;  and  feelingly  digest 
the  words  you  speak  in  prayer,  with  continual  meditation 
and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter 
for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as  an  ordinary  act,  and 
at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself  shall  put  you 
in  remembrance  to  do  that  you  are  accustomed  to  do  in 
that  time. 

^'  Apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as  your  discreet 
master  doth  assign  you,  earnestly;  and  the  time  I  know 
he  will  so  limit  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning 
and  safe  for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  the 
matter  of  that  you  do  read,  as  well  as  the  words;  so  shall 
you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words  and  your  wit  with 
matter,  and  judgment  will  grow  as  years  grow  in  you. 

^'  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  masters,  for,  un- 
less you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others — ^yea,  and  feel  in 

that  year  "  Old  Master  Onslow  "  was  Sheriff  of  Salop  and  "  Master  Justice  Corbet,"  a 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  Recorder  of  Shrewsbury.  Both  would  have  official 
apartments  in  the  Council  House.  (V.  Fisher  op.  cit.  p.  11)  The  opening  sentences 
of  Sir  Henry's  letter  suggest  a  period  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  and 
Lady  Sidney's  hope  that  Philip's  good  master  might  govern  him  "  yet  many  years  " 
almost  precludes  the  possibihty  of  assigning  the  letter  to  a  later  period. 
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yourself  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you. 

^^  Be  courteous  of  gesture  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son. There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  so 
little  cost. 

''  Use  moderate  diet  so  as,  after  your  meal,  you  may 
find  your  wit  fresher  and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more 
lively  and  not  more  heavy.  Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet 
sometimes  do,  lest,  being  enforced  to  drink  upon  the  sudden, 
you  should  find  yourself  enflamed.  Use  exercise  of  body, 
yet  such  as  is  without  peril  to  your  bones  or  joints;  it  will 
increase  your  force  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to 
be  cleanly,  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  gar- 
ments; it  shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company — and 
otherwise  loathsome. 

^'  Give  yourself  to  be  merry;  for  you  degenerate  from 
your  father  if  you  find  not  yourseK  most  able  in  wit  and 
body  to  do  anything  when  you  are  most  merry.  But  let 
your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting  words  to 
any  man ;  for  a  wound  given  by  a  word  is  of  ten-times  harder 
to  be  cured  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  sword. 

'^  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men's  talk  than  a  beginner  and  procurer  of  speech;  other- 
wise you  shall  be  accounted  to  delight  to  hear  yourseK  speak. 
If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to 
your  memory  with  respect  of  the  circumstance  when  you 
shall  speak  it.  Let  never  oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of 
your  mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry;  so  shall  custom  make 
to  yourself  a  law  against  it  in  yourself.  Be  modest  in  each 
assembly,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  maiden- 
like shamefastness  than  of  your  sad  friends  for  pert  bold- 
ness. Think  upon  every  word  that  you  will  speak  before 
you  utter  it,  and  remember  how  nature  hath  ramparted  up, 
as  it  were,  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips — ^yea,  and  hair  without 
the  lips,  and  all  betokening  reins  and  bridles  for  the  loose 
use  of  that  member. 
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^'  Above  all  things  tell  no  untruth;  no,  not  in  trifles. 
The  custom  of  it  is  naughty.  And  let  it  not  satisfy  you  that 
for  a  time  the  hearers  take  it  for  a  truth;  for  after  it  will  be 
known  as  it  is  to  your  shame.  For  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar. 

^'  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  virtuously  oc- 
cupied. So  shall  you  make  such  a  habit  of  well-doing  in 
you  as  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would. 
Remember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of 
by  your  mother's  side;  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous  life 
and  good  action  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious 
family.  Otherwise,  through  vice  and  sloth,  you  may  be 
counted  lobes  generis^  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can 
happen  to  man. 

"  Well,  my  little  Philip,  this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too 
much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  find  that  this  light  meal  of 
digestion  nourish  in  anything  the  weak  stomach  of  your 
capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow  stronger,  feed  it 
with  other  food. 

^^  Commend  me  most  heartily  unto  Master  Justice  Corbet, 
old  Master  Onslow,  and  my  cousin,  his  son.  Farewell! 
Your  mother  and  I  send  you  our  blessings,  and  Almighty 
God  grant  you  His,  nourish  you  with  His  fear,  govern  you 
with  His  grace,  and  make  you  a  good  servant  to  your  prince 
and  country  ! 

"  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,     H.Sidney.'' 

"  A  postscript  by  my  Lady  Sidney,  in  the  skirts  of  my 
Lord  President's  letter  "  was  appended  as  follows : — 

'^  Your  noble,  careful  father  hath  taken  pains  with  his 
own  hand  to  give  you,  in  this  his  letter,  so  wise,  so  learned 
and  most  requisite  precepts  for  you  to  follow  with  a  diligent 
and  humble,  thankful  mind,  as  I  will  not  withdraw  your 
eyes  from  beholding  and  reverent  honouring  the  same — no, 
not  so  long  as  to  read  any  letter  from  me.  And  therefore, 
at  this  time,  I  will  write  unto  you  no  other  letter  than  this; 
whereby  I  first  bless  you,  with  my  desire  to  God  to  plant  in 
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you  His  Grace,  and,  secondarily,  warn  you  to  have  always 
before  the  eyes  of  your  mind  these  excellent  counsels  of 
my  lord,  your  dear  father,  and  that  you  fail  not  continually, 
once  in  four  or  five  days,  to  read  them  over. 

^^  And  for  a  final  leave-taking  for  this  time,  see  that 
you  show  yourseK  as  a  loving,  obedient  scholar  to  your 
good  master,  to  govern  you  yet  many  years,  and  that  my 
lord  and  I  may  hear  that  you  profit  so  in  your  learning  as 
thereby  you  may  increase  our  loving  care  of  you,  and  deserve 
at  his  hands  the  continuance  of  his  great  joy,  and  have  him 
often  witness  with  his  own  hands  the  hope  he  hath  in  your 
well-doing. 

^^  Farewell,  my  little  Philip,  and  once  again  the  Lord  bless 
you!     Your  loving  mother,  Mary  Sidney.'' 

The  beauty  of  the  family  relationship  which  is  suggested 
in  this  letter  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  account  of  her  relation  to  her  parents  furnishes 
us  with  a  strange  contrast  to  the  picture  given  above. 
*'  When  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,"  she 
says,  ^^  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or 
doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure  and  number,  even  so  perfectly,  as  God  made  the 
world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea,  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips  and  bobs,  and 
other  ways,  which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear 
them,  so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 

in    hell " and    again    she    declares    "  whatsoever 

I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and 
whole  misliking  unto  me."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
disingenuousness  which  characterized  so  many  of  even  the 
best  men  of  Elizabeth's  day  traced  its  origin  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  prevailingly  harsh  discipline  to  which  children 
were  subjected.  From  such  an  unhappy  experience  Philip 
Sidney  was  spared.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  know  so 
Uttle  of  his  relations  to  his  mother;  to  his  father,  however, 
we  know  that  from  his  youth  up  he  was  an  intimate  com- 
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panion  and  friend.  Noblesse  oblige  became  early  the  master- 
light  of  the  son's  life,  as  it  was  that  of  the  father's.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  we  find  the  dominant  traits  of  Sir  Henry's 
character  reproduced  in  his  son — his  pride  of  family,  his 
engrossing  conviction  that  only  in  disinterested  service 
for  prince  and  country  could  a  man  find  a  worthy  end  to- 
ward the  achieving  of  which  he  could  bend  the  whole  of  his 
energies,  his  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  elevating  influences 
of  art  and  literature  and  the  study  of  antiquity,  his  uniform 
kindliness  towards  all  those  of  whatsoever  degree  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  his  high,  reUgious  seriousness.  When 
Philip,  probably  in  the  spring  of  1568,  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  he  might  justly  have  been  accounted  a 
fortunate  youth^, — ^fortunate  in  his  birth,  in  his  parentage, 
and  in  the  ideals  of  character,  of  rehgion,  and  of  scholar- 
ship which  had  constituted  the  environment  of  his  school- 
boy days  at  Shrewsbury. 

Malcolm  W.  Wallace 


A  SONG  OF  DAYS 

Rain  at  dusk,  and  rain  at  mom, 

Blown  across  a  storm-gray  sea; 
Sleepless  night,  and  day  forlorn, 
Lovers,  pity  me. 

Daffodils,  a  flood  of  gold. 

Blossoms  on  the  hawthorn  tree, 
All  of  joy  my  heart  can  hold, 
Lovers,  pity  me. 

Sunless  calm  on  field  and  wave. 

Quiet  sky,  and  quiet  sea. 
Chill  brown  earth  to  fill  my  grave. 
Lovers,  pray  for  me. 

Clare  Giffin 


DREAM  CHILDREN  OF  LITERATURE 

THE  title  is  not  wholly  mine.  Part  of  it  I  have  borrowed 
from  Charles  Lamb,  who  dreamed  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  the  immortal  John  and  Alice.  But  it  is  a  title  that 
can  be  apphed  to  a  great  throng  of  other  Uttle  folks  than  the 
winsome  children  of  Lamb's  reverie.  Fortunately,  Lamb 
is  not  the  only  creator  of  child  characters;  before  and  since 
his  day  a  varied  and  endless  procession  of  children  has  marched 
joyously  or  sadly  through  literature.  The  child  is  no  longer 
a  novelty  in  poetry  or  in  fiction  ;  it  is  an  accepted  character; 
and  it  is  more  than  the  creation  of  a  dream — it  is  as  real 
as  life.  The  number  of  famous  dream  children  who  laugh 
and  cry  and  play  in  the  literature  of  our  race  is  almost  inesti- 
mable; the  delight  they  have  given  to  child  readers  and  to 
grown-ups  is  almost  immeasurable.  What  a  pleasing  group 
they  would  make  if  they  could  be  gathered  into  one  room 
of  an  afternoon  or  an  evening!  What  a  mingling  there  would 
be  of  joys  and  tears,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  happiness 
and  suffering,  of  playfulness  and  melancholy!  And  the 
group  would  be  typical  of  real  childhood  with  its  varying 
lights  and  shades.  Yet  this  rare  group  of  Dream  Children 
is  but  little  known  to  the  child  reader  of  to-day.  Indeed, 
it  is  neglected  or  ignored  in  home  and  school.  As  an  influence 
upon  child  life  it  is  no  longer  seriously  considered;  with 
its  members  the  modem  child  has  grown  strangely  unfamiliar 
and  unfriendly,  and  with  the  majority  of  them  he  has  not 
even  a  bowing  acquaintance.  All  the  more  unfortunate  for 
the  modem  child!  All  the  more  shameful  for  the  modem 
grown-up ! 

The  modern  child's  lack  of  intimacy  with  the  Dream 
Children  of  literature  is  a  striking  tendency  of  the  time, 
and  is  not  without  its  explanation.     One  of  the  most  re- 
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grettable  facts  of  the  present  day  is  that  poetry  is  passing 
out  of  hfe.  We  Uve  in  an  age  in  which  romance  and  mystery 
find  but  a  scanty  welcome.  We  beUeve  in  so-called  ^^  practical'^ 
training  rather  than  in  feeding  and  developing  the  imagination. 
In  our  hurried  search  for  marketable,  tangible  results  of 
education  we  fail  to  catch  '^  the  far-off  interest^'  of  the  study 
of  poetry  and  romance  even  in  the  curriculum  of  childhood. 
We  love  the  seats  of  the  market-place  better  than  the  walls 
of  Troy;  we  think  it  more  profitable  to  sit  with  the  money- 
changers in  the  Temple  than  to  ride  abroad  with  Douglas 
and  his  men;  trying  to  learn  what  makes  the  aeroplane 
go  is  with  us  a  nobler  business  than  trying  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery;  and  even  dinner  at  the  Chateau 
with  the  modern  crowd  is  a  more  important  incident  in  our 
hohday  ramblings  than  an  hour  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
with  the  ghosts  of  vanished  nation-builders.  This  modern 
attitude  of  the  grown-up  has  been  extended  even  to  child 
Ufe.  There  is  an  endeavour  to  make  children  abruptly 
into  men  and  women  at  the  expense  of  childish  wonder. 
When  little  Paul  Dombey  first  went  to  school  he  was  asked 
by  the  magnificent  Dr.  Blimber,  ^^  Shall  we  make  a  man  of 
you?''  But  little  Paul  replied,  ^^  I  would  rather  be  a  child." 
There  are  many  Dr.  Blimbers  in  the  world  to-day,  and  many 
children  with  a  desire  like  little  Paul;  there  are  many  little 
Gradgrinds  who  are  bidden  never  to  wonder. 

In  Canada  with  its  great  commercial  development,  and 
its  mjo^iad  lights  from  iron,  and  gold,  and  brass,  and  blaz- 
ing ores  threatening  to  dim  the  "  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,"  this  modern  tendency  to  banish  mystery  and 
romance  is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable.  Principal 
Peterson  has  recently  been  making  a  plea  for  the  study 
of  poetry  in  the  schools;  other  educationists  too  have 
protested  against  the  passing  of  wonder  from  child-life. 
Romance  and  poetry  have  largely  disappeared,  and  with 
their  passing  have  gone  the  Dream  Children  of  literature  as 
amusing  and  ennobling  companions  of  the  modern  child. 
Fairies  who  dwell  in  the  wood  beyond  the  hills,  mjiihical 
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and  real  heroes,  dream  children  of  fiction,  are  no  longer  the 
fashion.  Even  the  little,  gray  grandmother  with  her  soft 
cap  and  her  lullabies  has  vanished,  and  with  her  has  gone 
her  store  of  strange  tales  that,  like  the  widow  ^s  cruse  of  oil, 
never  seemed  to  grow  less.  She  is  but  a  sacred  memory 
of  old-fashioned  grown-ups,  a  relic  of  the  old-fashioned  life ; 
she  is  not  a  possession  of  the  average  modern  child;  indeed, 
if  she  does  remain  ^^  a  last  leaf  upon  the  tree,''  bridge  and  its 
accompanying  polite  diversions  leave  her  little  time  for 
fairy  tales.  From  the  modern  home  the  Dream  Children 
of  literature  are  rudely  barred ;  their  names  would  be  unknown 
if  they  sent  in  their  cards.  And  the  school  in  this  respect 
is  little  better  than  the  home.  The  tragedy  and  pathos  of 
the  fairy  tale  have  been  dispelled  from  the  school,  and  a 
world  of  vulgar  high  lights  has  been  substituted.  Mystery 
has  been  dismissed  from  our  child  world,  and  childish  romance 
has  been  largely  banished  from  our  libraries. 

A  plea  for  child  literature  in  Canada  and  for  the  Dream 
Children  of  literature  needs  no  apology.  It  is  in  literature 
that  the  child  finds  true  companionship,  for  he  is  by  nature 
lonely.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  human  being  as  lonely 
as  the  thinking  child.  He  is  in  a  world  of  grown-up  people, 
in  a  place  of  pathetic  isolation,  face  to  face  with  a  mystery 
that  the  grown-ups  can't  explain.  He  asks  questions  but 
he  gets  no  answer  and  he  goes  back  to  his  loneliness  to  ponder 
on  the  problems  for  himself.  The  grown-ups  tell  him  that 
some  day  he  will  understand,  but  they  only  mean  that  there 
will  come  a  day  to  him,  as  there  has  come  to  them,  when 
he  will  cease  to  ask  questions,  and  when  he  will  find  common- 
place solutions  or  give  up  expecting  answers  as  the  '^  shades 
of  the  prison  house  "  begin  to  close  upon  him. 

In  the  first  part  of  ^^  Suspiria  de  Profundis,"  which 
he  calls  the  affliction  of  childhood,  De  Quincey  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  emotion  that  possessed  him  in  his  own  child- 
hood— an  emotion  that  is  common  to  the  majority  of  children. 
"  God  speaks  to  children,"  he  says,  '4n  dreams  and  by  the 
oracles  that  lurk  in  darkness.     But  in  solitude  above  all 
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things,  when  made  vocal  by  the  truths  and  services  of  a 
national  church,  God  holds  communion  undisturbed  with 
children.  Solitude,  though  silent  as  light,  is  Uke  light, 
the  mightiest  of  agencies;  for  soUtude  is  essential  to  man. 
All  men  come  into  this  world  alone ;  all  leave  it  alone.  Even 
a  little  child  has  a  dread  whispering  consciousness  that  if 
he  should  be  summoned  to  travel  into  God^s  presence,  no 
gentle  nurse  will  be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the  hand,  nor 
mother  to  carry  him  in  her  arms,  nor  little  sister  to  share 
his  trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior  and  maiden, 
philosopher  and  child,  all  must  walk  these  mighty  galleries 
alone.  The  soUtude  therefore  which  in  this  world  appears 
to  fascinate  a  child's  heart  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far  deeper 
solitude  through  which  already  he  has  passed,  and  of  another 
sohtude,  deeper  still,  through  which  he  has  to  pass;  reflex 
of  one  solitude,  prefiguration  of  another.  Deeper  than  the 
deepest  of  sohtude  is  that  which  broods  over  childhood, 
bringing  before  it,  at  intervals,  the  final  solitude  which  watches 
for  it,  within  the  gates  of  death.'' 

De  Quincey  was  himself  an  explorer  in  the  continent 
of  childhood;  he  interpreted  the  incidents  and  emotions 
brought  to  him  by  memory;  he  believed  that  the  realm 
of  childhood  should  be  annexed  to  the  domain  of  poet  and 
novelist,  and  that  belief  was  shared  by  his  contemporaries. 

In  hterature  the  lonely  child  may  meet  many  of  his 
own  type;  indeed  there  is  no  end  of  the  famous  little  lonely 
wanderers  he  may  find  there.  Wordsworth  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  creator  of  the  lonely  child;  he  has  given  us  Lucy 
Gray,  whom  he  '^  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day,"  a  solitary 
child,  alone  in  a  wilderness  of  heath  and  sky;  with  her 
lantern  she  goes  to  town  from  the  moor  on  which  she  hves 
that  she  may  light  her  mother  back  through  the  snow; 
but  she  is  lost  among  the  frozen  hills,  and  her  little  footsteps 
are  traced  at  length  to  the  bridge  over  which  she  has  fallen 
in  the  darkness.  There  is  Alice  Fell,  the  lonely  child  of 
Wordsworth's  ballad — the  little  waif  who  steals  a  ride  behind 
the  poet's  post-chaise,  and  who  grieves  deeply  because  her 
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tattered  cloak  has  been  caught  in  the  wheel  and  ruined. 
The  incident  is  simple  enough — an  everyday  happening 
in  child  life — yet  Alice  Fell  is  one  of  the  famous  figures  in 
the  procession  of  forlorn  dream  maidens.  There  is  the 
other  Lucy,  ^'  the  maid  whom  there  was  none  to  praise  and 
very  few  to  love,"  the  girl  who  "  dwelt  alone,"  and  whose 
death  made  so  great  a  "  difference  "  to  the  poet.  There  is 
the  little,  lonely  maid  in  "We  Are  Seven,"  eating  her  frugal 
supper  by  the  grave  of  her  lost  play-feUows;  there  is  the 
sohtary  Highland  lass  reaping  in  the  fields;  there  is  the 
lonely  wondering  boy — "  Ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs  and 
islands  of  Winander" — the  boy  who  blew  mimic  hootings 
to  the  owls  and  wonderingly  hstened  to  their  echoes ;  there 
is  the  lonely  wanderer  in  "  The  Excursion  "  who,  "  from  his 

sixth  year in  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills." 

Wordsworth  gives  us  a  vast  assembly  of  solitary,  wondering 
children,  all  of  whom  appeal  to  the  lonely  child  reader. 

Although  the  Dream  Children  of  fiction  are  largely 
products  of  the  last  century,  and  are  few  in  number  before 
Goldsmith,  they  exist  nevertheless  in  the  oldest  English 
literature.  Professor  Child's  collection  of  English  and  Scottish 
popular  baUads  contains  many  pathetic  stories  of  children, 
and  although  the  ballads  have  sadly  passed  out  of  life  with 
the  old-fashioned  grandmother,  there  are  still  grown-ups 
who  remember  these  favourite  cradle  stories  of  a  delightful 
but  vanished  past.  Who  of  us  can  forget  the  secret  putting 
away  of  the  babes  in  the  ballad  of  the  "Queen's  Marie"; 
or  the  shudder  of  the  murder  in  the  "Cruel  Mother"; 
or  the  tragic  incidents  in  the  "Child's  Last  Will";  or  the 
slaughter  of  the  babe  in  "  Lambkin";  or  the  touching  story 
of  little  "  Hugh  of  Lincoln,"  whom  the  wicked  Jews,  angered 
because  of  his  singing,  cruelly  put  to  death?  The  ballads 
are  a  treasure  house  of  tales  of  children,  all  touched  by  the 
pathos  of  loneliness  and  helplessness  and  misfortune. 

There  are  few  children  in  Shakespeare,  but  those  he 
has  created  are  all  of  the  innocent,  lovable  type.  The  two 
Princes  in  the  Tower  are  mere  shapes  of  boyish  helplessness. 
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The  sympathy  of  the  child  reader  goes  out  to  them  to-day, 
as  they  steal  fearfully  among  the  grim  old  stones,  and  at  length 
drop  into  a  deep  slumber — the  proverbial  sleep  of  the  tired 
child — so  innocent  indeed  that  even  their  murderers  became 
poets  as  they  slew  them: 

" Lo,  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,    "lay  those  tender  babes:' 

''Thus,  thus,''  quoth  Forrest,  ''girdling  one  another 

Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms: 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 

A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay  ; 

Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  "almost  changed  my  mind." 

Perhaps  Shakespeare's  most  delightful  child  is  little 
Arthur.  He  is  the  type  of  the  active,  curious  boy;  but 
he  strives  in  his  childish  innocence  to  show  his  love  for  Hubert, 
and  he  soon  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  his  would-be 
assassin.  The  child  reader  to-day  cannot  fail  to  be  moved 
by  his  life-like  helplessness  in  a  society  of  plotting,  wolfish 
men,  his  sad  inheritance  of  misery,  and  his  pathetic  death 
when  he  leaps  trembling  from  the  walls  and  falls  upon  the 
cruel  stones.  Little  Macduff  in  '^  Macbeth  "  is  another  of 
Shakespeare's  famous  children,  but  we  somehow  feel  that 
he  is  a  stage  child  whose  questions  and  answers  are  scarcely 
in  keeping  with  his  tender  years. 

One  of  the  most  real  Dream  Children  of  literature  is 
little  Matthew,  son  of  Christian,  in  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  is  a  typical  boy.  Where  is  the  youth 
experienced  in  the  delights  and  the  pains  that  attend  the 
secret  feasting  on  early  apples  in  their  ''  salad  days " 
who  has  not  sympathized  with  Matthew?  He  is  indeed  a 
strangely  dull  grown-up,  too,  with  but  a  dim  recollection, 
to  whom  Matthew's  eating  and  suffering,  and  dread  of  doctors 
no  longer  brings  a  memory  of  ^^  a  lad  that  is  gone."  Christian 
and  his  wife,  with  their  two  boys  Matthew  and  Samuel, 
come  in  sight  of  the  lions,  and  ^^  the  boys  that  went  before 
were  glad  to  cringe  behind,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  lions, 
so  they  stepped  back  and  went  behind."    When  they  come 
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to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  they  are  catechised  by  Prudence 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Matthew,  the  eldest  boy,  falls 
sick  of  the  gripes;  and  when  the  doctor  who  is  summoned 
asks  Christiana  what  he  has  been  eating,  she  is  unable  to 
explain.  ''  Then  said  Samuel,  the  younger  brother,  always 
ready  to  tell  tales,  ^Mother,  mother,  what  was  that  which 
my  brother  did  gather  up  and  eat,  so  soon  as  we  were  come 
from  the  Gate  that  is  at  the  head  of  the  way?  You  know 
that  there  was  an  orchard  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  trees  hung  over  the  wall, 
and  my  brother  did  plash  and  did  eat.' 

'^  *  True,  my  child,'  said  Christiana,  '  he  did  take 
thereof  and  did  eat,  naughty  boy  as  he  was.  I  did  chide 
him  and  yet  he  would  eat  thereof.'  "  Then  Mr.  Skill,  the 
doctor,  made  a  purge.  '^  And  it  was  made  up  into  pills, 
with  a  promise  or  two,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
salt.  Now  he  was  to  take  them  three  at  a  time,  fasting, 
in  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Tears  of  Repentance.  When 
this  Portion  was  prepared  and  brought  to  the  boy,  he  was 
loth  to  take  it,  though  torn  with  the  gripes  as  if  he  should 
be  pulled  in  pieces.  ^  Come,  come,'  said  the  doctor,  '  you 
must  take  it.'  '  It  goes  against  my  stomach,'  said  the 
boy.  ^  I  must  have  you  take  it,'  said  his  mother.  ^  I  shall 
vomit  it  up  again,'  said  the  boy.  ^  Pray,  sir,'  said  Christiana 
to  Mr.  Skill,  '  how  does  it  taste?'  '  It  has  no  ill  taste,'  said 
the  Doctor,  and  with  that  she  touched  one  of  the  pills  with  the 
tip  of  her  tongue.  ^O  Matthew,'  said  she,  'this  Portion 
is  sweeter  than  honey;  if  thou  lovest  thy  mother,  if  thou 
lovest  thy  brothers,  if  thou  lovest  Mercy,  if  thou  lovest 
life,  take  it.'  So  with  much  ado,  after  a  short  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  he  took  it,  and  it  wrought  kindly 
with  him.  It  caused  him  to  purge;  it  caused  him  to  sleep  and 
rest  quietly;  it  put  him  into  a  fine  heat  and  breathing  sweat 
and  did  quite  rid  him  of  his  gripes." 

Bunyan's  picture  is  not  merely  a  ghmpse  of  the  hfe 
of  his  own  day  or  of  a  Puritan  household;  it  is  a  picture 
as  well  of  the  modern  child — the  lad  who  is  the  same  in 
our  day  as  in  Bunyan's — the  boy  who  is  always  with  us. 
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Dickens  has,  perhaps,  given  us  the  largest  and  most 
varied  multitude  of  Dream  Children,  attractive  alike  to 
boy  and  girl  readers.  Endowed  with  the  keen  sense  of  a 
reporter,  he  knew  that  the  power  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  people  was  a  safer  and  surer  road  to  fame  and  success 
than  the  power  merely  to  amuse  or  to  entertain.  To  effect 
his  pinrpose  of  tears  he  uses  childhood,  and  he  introduces 
into  his  novels  a  whole  gallery  of  pathetic  and  helpless  children. 
Childhood  always  suggests  weakness,  and  when  Dickens 
drew  the  figures  of  children,  their  tenderness,  their  weakness, 
and  their  innocence  naturally  presented  themselves  as  the 
material  in  which  he  could  most  skilfully  work.  He  had 
an  almost  divine  pity  for  the  fears,  the  bewilderments,  and 
the  hardships  of  the  dependent  Uttle  hves.  His  child 
characters  never  fail  to  win  the  affection  of  his  readers. 
Sometimes  he  displays  his  skill  in  morbid  conceptions:  his 
children  are  not  always  at  play;  more  often  they  are  in 
hospitals  or  in  graveyards;  usually  they  are  in  misery;  but 
their  condition  does  not  greatly  matter;  they  have  the 
strange  power  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  grown-up  and 
child  readers. 

In  the  multitude  of  the  child  creations  of  Dickens  a 
few  childish  figures,  better  known  than  all  others,  at  once 
rise  to  the  mind.  There  is  Little  Nell,  the  school-girFs 
queen  of  children.  Who  of  us  in  girlhood  has  not  wept 
over  her?  No  other  child  in  real  life  or  in  fiction  has  ever 
called  forth  such  widespread  and  genuine  lamentation. 
Even  Jeffrey,  the  hardened  old  critic  of  Dickens's  day,  wept 
over  this  little  child,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his  tears.  Dickens 
intensifies  the  little  girFs  natiu-e  by  bringing  her  into  contrast 
and  subtle  companionship  with  her  imbecile  grandfather. 
And  from  the  time  when  she  begs  us  to  tell  her  the  way 
home  to  the  day  when  she  lies  dead  among  the  winter  berries, 
she  is  the  same  simple,  wondering,  attractive  child.  '^  When 
I  die,''  she  said,  ^'  put  near  me  something  that  has  loved 

the  light  and  had  the  sky  above  it  always." '^  You 

do  well  to  speak  softly,"  says  her  old  grandfather,  ''  we  will 
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not  wake  her.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her  eyes  agam  and 
to  see  her  smile.  There  is  a  smile  upon  her  young  face  now 
but  it  is  fixed  and  changeless.  I  would  have  it  come  and  go. 
That  shall  be  in  Heaven ^s  good  time.  We  will  not  wake  her." 
So  there  she  lies  asleep,  among  the  winter  berries  and  the 
green  leaves,    still  tenderly  beloved  by  child  readers. 

There  is  Paul  Dombey  who  in  his  childish  simplicity 
never  wished  to  grow  older.  In  many  ways  Paul  is  a  little 
old  man,  and  he  is  not  without  his  prototype  in  real  life. 
Tiny  Tim  is  one  of  Dickens's  braver  children.  With  his 
crutches  and  his  irons  he  limps  about,  a  frail  and  suffering 
child,  fore-doomed  to  death  from  his  cradle;  yet  he  sings 
his  song  and  gives  his  toast  with  the  more  fortunate  at  the 
Christmas  dinner.  There  is  David  Copperfield  learning  the 
iron  discipline  of  his  new  Murdstone  home;  there  is  Nickleby, 
and  Smike,  and  the  Marchioness,  and  Oliver  Twist,  the  charity 
boy.  Dickens's  assembly  of  Dream  Children  should  be  known 
and  loved  by  the  child  readers  of  to-day. 

It  is  in  American  literature,  however,  that  the  Canadian 
child  reader  finds  the  most  companionable  types  of  Dream 
Children.  Both  are  products  of  the  same  soil;  both  are 
surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  and  conditions  of  life; 
and  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  unite  them,  they  have  at 
least  the  bond  of  the  native  heath.  Lowell,  in  his  Little 
People  of  the  Snow  and  Stella,  has  given  us  a  ghmpse  of 
American  childhood.  Holmes,  in  his  School-Boy,  has  given 
us  a  charming  memory  of  his  youth.  Whittier's  portrait 
of  the  Barefoot  Boy  and  his  tender  recollections  of  his  boy- 
hood in  "  School  Days ''  are  dear  to  child  readers  to-day, 
although  they  are  a  mature  man's  memory  of  childhood; 
and  his  ^^  Snow-Bound  "  rests  entirely  upon  his  remembrance 
of  boyhood  days.  The  poems  of  Longfellow  concerned 
directly  with  childhood  are  few  in  number  but  they  receive 
from  child  readers  a  ready  response.  ^'  My  Lost  Youth" 
is  filled  with  memories  of  a  past  that  is  more  or  less  the  common 
heritage  of  boyhood — the  town  by  the  sea,  the  black  wharves, 
and  sUps  and  tossing  tides,  the  Spanish  sailors,  the  strange 
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ships,  and  the  magic  of  the  sea;  the  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane  '' 
has  a  gUmpse  of  childhood;  the  ''  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus '' 
has  for  its  chief  figure  a  child,  the  pathetic  little  maid  who 
with  her  father  "sailed  the  winter  sea;''  and  ''Hiawatha'' 
has  a  delightful  sketch  of  Indian  boyhood. 

Hawthorne  is  the  American   author,   however,   whose 
work  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  young.     His  ''  Grand- 
father's  Chair,"   his    ''Wonder   Book,"    his    "  Tanglewood 
Tales,"  and  his  version  of  the  Greek  myths  will  be  among 
the  immortals  of  literature  because  they  have  won  the  unwaver- 
ing affection   of   children;    whatever  may  happen  to  the 
great  bulk  of  American  books  produced  in  the  last  century, 
these  surely  will  endure;    for  although  the  toys  are  old  the 
children  are  always  new;   they  will  always  turn  with  dehght 
to  the  old  store-house  of  mystery;  they  will  always  treasure 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  ivory  gate.     Hawthorne  was  a 
lover  of  children;    even  in  his  loneliness,    in  the  darkness 
of  his  early  struggle,  his  fancy  played  about  them;  he  always 
insisted  that  the  old  should  remember  the  respect  due  to 
the  young;    and  perhaps  his  deepest  ambition  was  to  write 
for  an  assembly  of  child  readers.    In  one  of  his  early  note-books 
he  indicates  his  intention  "  to  picture  a  child's  reminiscences 
at  sunset  of  a  long  summer's  day,    his  first  awakening,  his 
studies,  his  sports,  his  httle  fits  of  passion,  perhaps  a  whipping, 
etc."    In  another  note  he  describes  an  incident  in  one  of 
his  solitary  walks :    "Another  time  I  came  suddenly  on  a  small, 
Canadian  boy  who  was  in  a  hollow  place  among  the  ruined 
logs  of  an  old  causeway,  picking  raspberries,  lonely  among 
bushes  and  gorges,  far  up  the  wild  valley;    and  the  lonelier 
seemed  the  little  boy  for  the  bright  sunshine  that  showed 
no  one  else  in  a  wide  space  of  view  except  him  and  me." 
It  was  for  such  lonely  boys  that  he  wrote  his  strange  tales. 
One   of  his   earliest   short   sketches,     "  The   Gentle   Boy," 
contains  the  whole  history  of  a  lonely  childhood.      In  the 
"  Twice-told  Tales "  his  picture    of  little    Annie's    ramble 
is  an  evidence  of  the  companionship  the  solitary  man  found 
in  children.     The  "  Snow  Image  "  shows  his  deep  sympathy 
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for  childhood.  Even  in  his  great  romances  he  has  not  for- 
gotten children,  and  here  he  has  sketched  a  number  of  favour- 
ite child  figures.  In  the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables " 
is  Ned  Higgins  whose  cent  transforms  Hepzibah  from  a 
gentle  woman  to  an  ignoble  shop-keeper;  in  the  "  Scarlet 
Letter  "  is  little  Pearl,  the  child  who  is  so  vital  to  the  story. 
She  shows  the  dread  consequences  of  sin.  '^  She  could  not  be 
made  amenable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  existence  a  great  law 
had  been  broken;  and  the  result  was  a  being  whose  elements 
were  perhaps  beautiful  and  briUiant,  but  all  in  disorder. '^ 
Without  little  Pearl,  the  greatest  novel  this  continent  has 
produced  would  be  incomplete. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  famous  Dream  Children  of 
literature  whom  the  child  reader  of  to-day  should  meet. 
There  are  many  others,  too,  all  of  whom  possess  an  elusive 
charm  and  beauty.  One  must  not  forget  little  Alice  who 
made  up  such  wonderful  things  from  the  wonderland  of  her 
fancy;  one  must  not  forget  Tom  Brown  amidst  his  boyhood 
fights  and  school-day  scenes;  there  are  Dick  and  Bill  in 
the  ^^  Vicar  of  Wakefield' ' ;  there  is  also  Casablanca  who  stood 
so  long  upon  the  burning  deck;  there  is  little  David  Balfour 
in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes;  there  are  many  naughty 
children,  mischievous  but  lovable,  little  Budge  and  Toddy 
and  the  impish  Fhbbertigibbet  in  Scott's  "  Kenilworth" ;  there 
is  the  immortal  Huck  Finn;  and  there  are  many  good  little 
children  like  Timothy  of  the  Quest  and  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ; 
there  is  Little  Boy  Blue  blowing  his  horn,  and  Silverlocks 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  three  bears,  and  little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  all  the  most  famous  people  in  the  world;  there  is 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  group,  little  Anne  of  Green 
Gables,  who  seems  destined  to  immortality. 

That  these  famous  Dream  Children  of  literature  are  not 
well  known  to  the  modern  boy  and  girl,  that  their  acquaint- 
ance is  not  encouraged  in  home  and  school,  is  regrettable. 
The  practical  has  its  place,  undoubtedly,  in  the  child's  Hfe 
and  development;  but  the  wonder-world  also  has  its  place, 
for  it  is  the  real  world  to  the  child. 
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Nearly  a  century  ago  Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Coleridge 
on  the  tendencies  of  his  time  in  child  education,  uttered  a 
protest  which  should  be  echoed  in  our  own  day.  ^^  Goody 
Two  Shoes  is  almost  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Barbauld's  stuff 
has  banished  all  the  old  classics  of  the  nursery;  and  the 
shopman  at  Newberry's  hardly  deigned  to  reach  them 
off  an  old,  exploded  corner  of  a  shelf,  when  Mary  asked  for 
them.  Mrs.  B's  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  nonsense  lay  in  piles 
about.  Knowledge — insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs.  B's 
books  convey — it  seems,  must  come  to  a  child  in  the  shape 
of  knowledge,  and  his  empty  noddle  must  be  turned  with 
conceit  of  his  own  powers  when  he  has  learned  that  a  horse 
is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse,  and  such  Uke, 
instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild  tales  which  make 
the  child  a  man  while  all  the  time  he  suspected  himself  to 
be  no  bigger  than  a  child.  Science  has  succeeded  to  poetry 
no  less  in  the  little  walks  of  children  than  with  men.  Is 
there  no  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  evil?  Think  of  what 
you  would  have  been  now,  if  instead  of  being  fed  with  tales 
and  old  wives'  fables  in  childhood,  you  had  been  crammed 
with  geography  and  natural  history?  Hang  them!  I  mean 
the  cursed,  reasoning  crew,  those  blights  and  blasts  of  all 
that  is  human  in  man  and  child."  If  Lamb  could  write 
to-day  his  protest  would  be  even  more  emphatic. 

Lamb  knew  well  that  the  child  of  his  day  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  divorced  from  practical  endeavour  nor  from  training 
in  practical  things.  But  he  knew,  too,  what  we  modems 
frequently  forget,  that  wonder  is  also  an  essential  element 
in  human  development,  and  that  it  stretches  the  mind  and 
sets  all  the  faculties  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  bright  visions 
that  float  just  out  of  reach.  The  Dream  Children  of  literature 
should  be  known  by  the  child  readers  of  our  day.  They 
should  be  his  daily  companions;  with  them  he  may  be  alone 
but  never  lonely,  for  they  lead  him  to  a  dream  world  beyond 
the  hills  to  which  every  normal  boy  and  girl  is  always  looking 
with  wistful  eyes.  Under  their  magic  spell,  hke  that  of  the  Pied 
Piper,  the  crowded  city  street  stretches  out  to  the  open 
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country  where  wonderful  deeds  are  done,  or  to  the  wood 
where  the  pipes  of  Pan  are  always  playing,  or  to  the  shores 
of  mystic  seas;  the  home — bare  or  luxurious — changes 
at  once  to  the  House  Beautiful  with  its  open,  ivory  gate; 
over  everything  is  a  luminous  haze,  and  there  are  ^^  hollow 
tramplings  up  and  down,  and  muflJed  voices  heard,  and 
shadows  past."  The  memory  of  these  Dream  Comrades 
and  their  surroimdings  will  linger  with  the  child  reader, 
and  will  help  to  keep  his  mind  fresh  and  his  imagination 
alive  when  the  days  of  drudgery  come — ^so  surely  and  in- 
evitably. And  the  grown-ups,  too,  to  whom  the  evil  days  of 
drudgery  and  struggle  have  at  last  come  will  find  an  enduring 
dehght  in  the  company  of  these  Dream  Children,  for  they 
at  least  bring  to  them  a  fleeting  memory  that  they  were 
once  boys  and  girls.  Modern,  prosaic  life  we  have  always 
with  us;  it  is  a  rarer  privilege  to  enjoy  again  the  best  things 
of  our  own  childhood.  We  are  all  more  or  less  Uke  little  Paul 
Dombey;  if  we  have  sense  we  are  not  anxious  to  grow  up;  like 
him,  we,  too,  ^^  would  rather  be  a  child,'' and  we  battle  with 
maturity  and  do  our  best  to  remain  children.  It  is  something 
for  us,  surely,  to  be  able,  through  the  magic  of  child  literature 
and  wonder,  to  live  now  and  then,  like  Lamb,  with  our 
"  dream  children,''  to  breathe  again  their  enchanted  air, 
and  for  the  moment  to  believe  ourselves  lovable  and  beloved. 
It  is  a  dream  world,  this  world  of  the  Dream  Children  of 
literatm-e,  and  yet,  ^'  for  that  very  reason  it  is  an  abiding 
world,  a  mansion  of  the  mind,  filled  with  lovely  forms  and 
furnished  for  our  dehght,"  whether  we  be  children  or 
grown-ups. 

Margaret  Neilson  Brower 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STYLE 

TO  the  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1852,  Herbert 
Spencer  contributed  an  essay  to  which  was  given  the 
title  of  ^^  The  Philosophy  of  Style,  ^'  and  in  which  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  principles  of  a  good  style  lay  in  the 
economizing  of  the  reader's  attention  and  sensibihties.  Al- 
though this  has  been  given  a  wide  interpretation  by  some 
critics,  it  has  received  almost  universal  acceptance.  Illus- 
trating, perhaps,  the  aphorism  of  Pope  that  ^^  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  I  venture  to  assert  that  Herbert 
Spencer's  essay  is  unphilosophical  in  treatment  and  his 
conclusion  erroneous  in  fact. 

A  priori,  the  doctrine  that  the  essence  of  a  good  style 
lies  in  the  economizing  of  the  reader's  attention  and  sen- 
sibihties is  one  which  every  trained  mind  would  reject.  Style 
in  writing  is  an  art;  as  much  an  art  as  style  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  music;  and  we  should  suppose  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  one  art  is  hkely  to  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  others,  of  all  art.  We  should  be  astonished 
by  the  dictum  that  the  underlying  excellence  of  a  Rembrandt, 
a  Velasquez,  or  a  Turner,  lies  in  the  economy  of  the  beholder's 
understanding.  We  should  give  a  positive  denial  to  the 
statement  that  the  fundamental  excellence  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony  or  a  Mendelssohn  concerto  is  to  be  found  in 
the  economy  of  the  hearer's  attention  and  sensibilities. 

If  Herbert  Spencer  had  applied  to  his  examination  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  style  a  similar  train  of  enquiry 
to  that  which  he  pursued  in  his  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  good  and  bad  conduct,  the  result  must  have  been  different. 

In  Chapter  III  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ^'  Principles 
of  Ethics,"  he  asks,  '^  In  which  cases  do  we  distinguish  as 
good,  a  knife,  a  gun,  a  house? We  call  these 
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articles  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill  adapted 
to  achieve  prescribed  ends.  The  good  knife  is  one  which 
will  cut;  the  good  gun  is  one  which  carries  far  and  true; 
the  good  house  is  one  which  duly  yields  the  shelter,  conafort, 

and   accommodation   sought   for The   goodness 

or  badness  of  a  pointer  or  a  hunter,  of  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  ignoring 
all  other  attributes  of  these  creatures,  refers,  in  the  one  case, 
to  the  fitness  of  their  actions  for  effecting  the  ends  men  use 
them  for,  and,  in  the  other  case,  to  the  qualities  of  their 
flesh  as  adapting  it  to  support  human  hfe.''  On  this  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad,  disagreement  is  not  conceivable, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  distinction  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  style,  as  well  in  the  art  of  written 
expression  as  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music. 

Style  in  writing  is  good  or  bad  according  as  the  language 
and  form  are  well  or  ill  adapted  to  achieve  the  prescribed 
end;  namely,  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  So  of  the  other  arts. 
A  painter's  style  is  good  when  his  efforts  are  well  adapted 
to  the  end  he  has  in  view — the  production,  for  example, 
of  a  perfect  portrait;  and  music  is  good  or  bad  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  adapted  to  the  composer's  object,  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  in  some  measure  to  arouse  the  emotions 
and  delight  the  sensibilities  of  the  listener.  It  is  in  this 
sense  also  that  we  use  the  word  "  style  "  in  our  e very-day 
comments.  We  say  a  runner's  style  is  good  when  all  his  move- 
ments are  calculated  to  promote  speed  with  economy  of 
exertion,  and  bad  when  they  are  not.  A  man  dresses  in 
good  style  when  his  clothes  are  chosen  appropriately  for 
the  immediate  duty  or  purpose  he  has  in  view.  A  preacher's 
style  is  good  when  his  sermon  is  given  in  words  and  form 
well  adapted  to  the  persuasion,  exhortation,  and  conversion 
of  his  congregation. 

We  shall  see  that  Herbert  Spencer  fell,  for  a  wonder, 
into  a  pit  which  was  dug,  I  think,  by  that  ancient  philosopher, 
Aristotle,  and  which  has  ensnared  all  who  have  taught  the 
principles  of  style  in  the  two  thousand  years  and  more  which 
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have  elapsed  since  the  ''  Rhetoric ''  and  the  ^^  Poetics " 
appeared.     But,  first,  what  is  style? 

Style,  when  it  connotes  the  art  of  writing  or  speaking, 
and  not  the  individual  manner  of  a  writer  or  speaker,  a 
school  or  a  period,  or  a  literary  genre,  is  the  art  of  adapting 
expression  to  a  given  purpose.  Some  such  definition  as 
this  may  be  found  in  the  dictionaries — I  know  not;  but 
this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  style  in  an  absolute 
sense.  This  definition  seems  the  tritest  of  trite  statements, 
but  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  treatises  on 
the  subject.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  a  text-book  which  lies 
before  me,  and  which  is  largely  used  in  the  curricula  of  schools 
and  colleges,  that  '^  Style  is  just  the  skilful  adaptation  of 
expression  to  thought.''  This  is  close  enough  to  our  definition 
to  be  acceptable.  But,  on  the  very  next  page,  the  author 
asks,  "  WTiat  adaptations  of  style  are  essential?''  Now, 
if  we  substitute  for  the  word  ^^  style  "  in  the  question,  his 
own  definition  of  that  word,  we  have:  ''  What  adaptations 
of  the  skilful  adaptation  of  expression  to  thought  are 
essential?"    WTiich  is  absurd. 

When  the  American  professor  enumerates  the  cardinal 
qualities  of  style — clearness,  force,  and  beauty — he  is  in 
complete  accord  with  the  Greek  philosopher.  '^  The  first 
and  indispensable  quality  of  a  good  style,"  says  the  professor, 
'*  is  Clearness."  And  Aristotle  says:  "Let  excellence  of 
style  be  defined  as  consisting  in  its  clearness."  This  statement 
common  in  some  form  to  all  the  writers  on  style  and  accepted 
as  gospel,  is  entirely  wrong.  A  priori,  we  should  suppose 
that  that  which  is  the  first  and  indispensable,  the  funda- 
mental, quality  of  style  in  writing  is  also  the  first  and 
indispensable  quality  of  style  in  the  other  arts.  It  is.  The 
first  and  indispensable  quality  of  style  in  writing,  as  in  all 
the  arts,  is  fitness.  Confining  our  tests  to  the  domain  of 
expression  in  writing,  we  shall  see  that  this  fitness  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  clearness.  And  here  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  pit  into  which  the  philosophers  and  the  makers 
of    text-books  have  aUke  fallen  is    the    ridiculous  assump- 
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tion  that  style  appertains  only  to  those  writings  which  may 
be  conveniently  included  in  the  terna  'literature."  This 
assumption  might  be  equalled  in  absurdity  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  principles  of  architecture  had  to  do  only  with 
the  building  of  cathedrals  and  houses  of  parliament.  Yet 
cathedrals  and  parliament-houses  are  perhaps  more  conamon 
among  the  structures  of  the  civilized  world  than  works  of 
literature  among  the  mass  of  WTitings  by  and  through  which 
the  myriad  activities  of  some  hundreds  of  nullions  of  human 
beings  and  the  momentous  affairs  of  states  and  nations  are 
carried  on. 

Turn  we  to  the  most  important  writings  in  our  language, 
the  statutes  of  our  country,  which  govern  our  personal  conduct, 
our  relations  with  our  fellowmen,  our  daily  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  They  contain  much — ^such,  for  instance,  as 
the  definitions  of  crimes  in  the  Criminal  Law — which  is  written 
in  the  plainest  English,  without  a  vestige  of  technical  ter- 
minology. Hundreds  of  years  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
some  of  their  clauses,  every  phrase  of  which  has  been  the 
text  for  the  arguments  of  thousands  of  skilled  advocates, 
and  every  word  the  subject  of  numberless  decisions  of  judges 
who  have  spent  long  lives  in  estimating  the  value  and  deciding 
the  meaning  of  words.  Here  we  may  find,  perhaps,  the  most 
perfect  examples  we  possess  of  '^  the  skilful  adaptation  of 
expression  to  thought;"  that  is,  in  this  case,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  lawgivers.  If  style  is  not  here,  it  is  not  anywhere. 
Now,  what  draftsman  of  a  statute  concerns  himself  with 
the  economy  of  the  reader's  attention  and  sensibilities? 
Clear  he  must  be,  but  his  aim  is  absolute  exactness  or  precision. 
Again,  in  international  treaties,  which  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  an  essay  by  Newman  or  Ruskin,  and  in  the  immense 
number  of  agreements  made  between  great  mercantile  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  and  involving  the  settlement 
of  important  interests,  the  ingenuity  of  trained  minds  is 
brought  to  bear  with  scrupulous  industry  and  care  on  the 
adaptation  of  language  to  the  purpose  of  the  document. 
There  is  no  thought  here  of  economizing  the  reader's  attention. 
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All  that  is  sought  is  exactness,  precision.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  exactness  in  constitutions,  statutes,  treaties,  and 
agreements,  is  synonymous  with  clearness.  I  do  not  think 
so.  Clearness  is  here  the  consequence,  the  accompaniment, 
if  you  will,  of  precision;  but  every  legal  draftsman  knows 
that,  at  times,  clearness  must,  to  some  extent,  be  sacrificed 
to  precision.  Let  us  pass,  however,  to  other  very  important 
writings.  If  we  look  over  the  official  records  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  nations,  we  find  that  in  times  of  crisis — 
for  example  in  an  ante-bellum  period,  when  two  countries, 
concealing  their  full  desires  and  intentions,  are  seeking  to 
gain  time  for  warlike  preparations — ^the  quality  in  the  inter- 
national communications  which  most  arouses  our  admiration 
is  the  deft  obscurity  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
*^  Vague  demands  and  veiled  threats. '^  We  recognize  that 
the  first  and  indispensable  quality  of  style  in  such  correspon- 
dence is  lack  of  clearness.  The  like  absence  of  clearness, 
the  like  vague  obscurity,  is  expected  in  the  utterances  of 
statesmen  compelled  to  speak  on  public  questions  concerning 
which  they  have  not  reached  a  definite  policy.  We  applaud 
this  one  and  say,  "  His  speech  was  clever:  he  did  not  give  him- 
self away.^'  And  of  that  one  we  say,  ^^  He  made  a  bad  break: 
he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.''  The  same  quality  of  obscurity 
is  frequently  indispensable  to  the  attempt  of  the  lawyer  to 
"  cloud  the  issue." 

Within  the  realm  of  pure  literature  itself,  the  quality 
of  clearness  is  not  indispensable.  Metaphor,  metonymy, 
simile,  and  allegory,  while  frequently  and  successfully  used 
to  give  force  and  promote  clearness,  seem  to  be  essentially, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  primarily,  opposed  to  clearness. 
When  a  child  hears  for  the  first  time  of  two  quarrelling  neigh- 
bours that  ^^  the  pot  is  calling  the  kettle  black,''  he  requires 
an  extra  mental  effort  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  simile.  I  think  this  additional  mental  effort 
is  always  present  where  a  metaphor  is  new  or  unfamihar. 
But  whether  such  common  figures  are  or  are  not  yer  se  opposed 
to  clearness,  we  cannot  entertain  any  doubt  with  respect 
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to  such  figures  as  sarcasm  and  irony,  or  to  the  wealth  of 
allusion  and  the  dainty  quality  of  elusiveness  which  are  the 
peculiar  charms  of  some  of  our  best  authors.  And  what 
of  the  myriad  instances  where  the  author  intends  to  leave 
his  reader  in  doubt? 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  neither  in  the  mass 
of  writings  which  we  call  ^^  literature  ^'  nor  in  the  more 
important  and  more  carefully  composed  writings  which  affect 
our  conduct  and  our  well-being,  is  the  quality  of  clearness 
indispensable.  More  than  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  promote  the  economy 
of  the  reader's  attention  and  sensibilities,  it  is  as  far  from 
being  the  fundamental  principle  of  style  as  it  is  from  being 
the  principle  of  the  binomial  theorem.  The  only  indispensable 
quality  of  style,  the  fundamental  principle,  is  fitness.  Flau- 
bert saw  this  clearly.  Others  have  seen  it.  ^^  Proper  words 
in  proper  places,'^  said  Swift.  ''  Fitness  is  the  thing,'' ejacu- 
lated Walter  Pater  in  a  long  essay  devoted  to  showing  that 
style  consisted  in  almost  every  quality  under  the  sun  except 
fitness.  Aristotle  saw  it,  and  the  long  procession  of  text- 
book makers.  But  they  saw  it  "  as  in  a  glass  darkly." 
That  "  style  must  be  adapted  to  the  occasion"  is  a  statement 
which,  in  varying  phrase,  falls  from  all  of  them.  They  did 
not  see  that  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  fitness  must 
be  fitted  to  the  occasion.  Where  we  are  conscious  of  style, 
we  shall  be  certain  to  find  fitness:  where  we  discern  fitness, 
there  is  style. 

Walter  Yaughan 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 

4  4  T'p  ig  g^  fg^(>^^  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  the  nations 
JL    which  possess  the  most  extensive  Ubraries  maintain  the 
foremost  rank  in  civilization.''    Canada  enjoys  the  dubious 
distinction  of  ranking  with  Siam  and  Abyssinia  in  at  least 
one  respect, — none  of  the  three  possesses  a  national  library. 
This  wealthy,  young  nation,  proud  of  the  educational  faciU- 
ties  it  offers,  lacks  the  very  keystone  of  a  really  national  sys- 
tem of  education.     Proud,  too,  of  our  intellectual  heritage, 
we  have  forgotten  that  England  and  France  possess  the 
greatest    national    libraries  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Here  some  one  will  surely  object,  for  it  is  a  popular  delusion, 
that  we  have  a  national  library  in  the  Library  of  Parha- 
ment.     But  is  the  Library  of  Parliament  a  national  library? 
Does  it  fulfil,  or  is  it  intended  to  fulfil,  any  of  the  functions 
of  a  national  library?    No  one  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the    great  national  libraries  of   other    lands    can    believe 
this.     The  Library  of  Parliament  is  a  legislative  library, 
pm-e  and  simple;  it  was  created  to  serve  the  needs  of  parha- 
ment,  not  of  the  public.     So  absolutely  is  this  the  case  that 
when  some  one  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  years  ago,  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  declared  that  even  the  slight  privileges  then 
allowed  to  the  public  should  be  abolished,  and  the  library 
preserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  parliament.     Recognizing 
the  purely  legislative  character  of  the  Library  of  Parliament, 
there  is  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  attitude  taken   by  the 
leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  were  in  any  real  sense  a  national 
library,  one  could  not  too  severely  condemn  such  a  posi- 
tion. As  it  stands,  the  discussion  really  has  helped  to 
pave  the  way  towards  a  movement  for  a  national  hbrary. 
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by  removing  from  the  Library  of  Parliament  even  the  shadow 
of  a  function  that  was  other  than  legislative.  A  legis- 
lative and  a  national  library  combined  in  one  does  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  an  anomaly.  The  Library  of  Congress 
at  Washington  furnishes  a  brilliant  example  of  such  a  com- 
bination. But  it  is  a  rare  combination;  one  that  only  the 
genius  of  the  present  Librarian  of  Congress  has  made  prac- 
ticable; and  one  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  which  is  open  to 
question.  In  most  countries  the  practice  is  to  maintain 
a  national  library  and  a  legislative  library  as  separate  and 
quite  distinct  institutions,  each  devoted  to  its  own  peculiar 
functions.  In  Washington,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  not 
only  the  national  library  and  the  library  of  Congress,  but 
it  also  embraces  the  national  archives.  In  Ottawa,  we 
have  a  legislative  library,  and  a  national  archives,  under 
separate  management,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  two  institutions  would 
think  of  recommending  their  combination  under  one  head, 
either  as  they  stand,  or  as  parts  of  a  still  greater  organiza- 
tion to  include  also  a  national  library.  What  is  really 
needed  is  a  Canadian  national  library,  working  in  harmony 
with  the  two  existing  institutions,  but  filling  its  own  field, 
a  field  which  belongs  neither  to  the  national  archives  nor 
to  the  legislative  library. 

Lest  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  peculiarly  isolated  posi- 
tion of  Canada  in  this  respect,  let  us  see  what  the  attitude 
of  other  countries  is  towards  a  national  library.  We  may 
exclude,  for  the  present,  the  United  States  and  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  to  such  countries 
as  are  more  or  less  on  a  level  with  Canada  in  wealth  and 
population.  Most  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  are  less  able 
than  we  are  to  support  a  national  library.  The  Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek,  at  The  Hague,  contains  over  half  a  million 
volumes.  This  magnificent  national  library  is  open  the  year 
round  to  all  students  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
its  privileges.  It  not  only  offers  every  facility  for  research 
within  its  walls,  but  permits  students  to  borrow  books  for 
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work  at  home,  and  this  privilege  is  not  confined  to  the  capi- 
tal. The  Koninkhjke  Bibliotheek  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  national  library.  It  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Holland.  Books  may  be  borrowed  by  residents 
of  The  Hague  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  students  else- 
where in  Holland  are  permitted  to  keep  books  for  a  month. 

The  people  of  Switzerland,  in  their  Stadt  Bibhotheek  at 
Berne,  possess  an  equally  efficient  and  broadly  accessible 
national  library  of  some  two  himdred  thousand  volumes, 
housed  in  a  new  building  carefully  planned  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  such  an  institution.  The  books  in  this  library 
are  absolutely  free  to  residents  of  every  part  of  Switzerland. 
A  student  in  the  most  remote  hamlet  may  send  a  request 
to  the  capital  for  any  work  he  needs,  and  if  it  is  available, 
he  gets  it  by  mail,  without  any  unnecessary  formalities  or 
other  expenses  than  the  actual  cost  of  transportation.  He 
may  borrow  as  many  as  six  volumes  at  a  time. 

The  Kongehge  Bibliotheek,  at  Copenhagen,  offers  the 
use  of  its  650,000  volumes  to  all  the  people  of  Denmark. 
Its  books  are  preserved  in  a  splendid  building,  equipped 
with  every  modem  facility,  and  they  are  carefully  classified 
and  catalogued.  As  in  Holland  and  Switzerland  they  are 
available  to  students  throughout  the  country. 

What  has  been  said  of  these  countries  applies  pretty 
generally  to  the  national  library  of  Sweden,  at  Stockholm 
(320,000  volumes);  to  the  Norwegian  national  library  at 
Christiania  (100,000  volumes) ;  to  the  national  library  of  Greece, 
at  Athens  (305,000  volumes) ;  to  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at 
Brussels  (600,000  volumes) ;  and  to  the  BibHotheca  Nacional 
at  Lisbon  (400,000  volumes).  That  it  applies  also  to  the 
great  national  libraries  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  goes  without  saying,  but  the 
object  here  has  been  to  confine  consideration  to  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe,  which  in  population  and  wealth  stand 
more  or  less  on  a  footing  with  Canada.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
weaker  than  this  country,  the  comparison  is  damaging  to 
us  and  to  our  self-respect;  all  the  more  so,  since,  over  some 
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of  them  at  least,  we  have  been  inclined  to  feel  an  intellec- 
tual superiority.  If  the  small  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  able  and  willing  to  build  up  strong  national  hbraries, 
and  make  them  so  actually  national  that  every  citizen  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  accumulated  treasures,  the  isolation 
of  Canada  is  humihating  indeed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  soimded  the  depths  of  our  humilia- 
tion as  a  civiUzed — one  cannot  honestly  say  an  intellectual — 
nation.  If  we  have  felt  ourselves  rather  superior  in  most 
ways  to  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe,  the  feeling  has 
been  even  more  marked  when  we  have  condescended  to 
think  at  all  of  the  countries  of  South  America.  What  must 
we  feel,  then,  when  we  discover  that  each  of  the  South 
American  republics  possesses  its  Bibliotheca  Nacional?  The 
national  Ubrary  at  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a  quarter  of  a 
million  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  including  the 
most  complete  collection  of  works  on  South  America.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  about  $85,000,  with  an  efficient 
staff,  and  a  broad  and  intelligent  system  of  administration, 
enables  the  institution  to  take  its  proper  place  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  The 
national  library  at  Santiago,  with  its  145,000  volumes  of 
printed  and  manuscript  material,  and  its  excellent  bulletins 
and  special  publications,  is  performing  the  same  service 
for  the  people  of  Chile.  So  is  the  national  hbrary  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  for  the  people  of  Brazil;  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  other  South  American 
republics  are  served  by  the  national  hbraries  at  Lima,  Bogota, 
Quito,  Montevideo,  Caracas,  and  Asimcion.  Let  it  be  repeated 
that  these  are  national  libraries,  not  legislative  or  parlia- 
mentary libraries.  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  a  legislative  library  is  maintained  quite 
apart  from  the  national  library. 

Mexico,  too,  has  her  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  with  some 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  housed  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  on  the  continent,  classified  according 
to  the  decimal  system  of  Namur,  accessible  to  the  students 
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of  the  country,  and  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation 
of  about  $65,000.  Here,  also,  the  national  library  is  not 
intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  special  legislative  library.  Even  Cuba 
may  boast  of  its  national  library;  and,  to  reach  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  our  humiliation,  the  despised  little  Central 
American  republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  each  possesses 
what  we  lack — a  national  library. 

May  we  bring  Japan  into  the  discussion?  Japan  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth;  but 
is  any  Canadian  content  to  admit  that  this  people,  whom 
we  counted  only  a  few  short  years  ago  as  semi-barbarous, 
should  teach  us  how  to  make  the  most  of  available  educational 
facilities?  Content  or  not,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
admit  that  we  have  done  nothing,  where  they  have  been 
singularly  successful.  The  Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  million  books,  embraces  not  only  the  classics 
of  Japan  and  China,  but  also  the  cream  of  European  literature. 
It  is  preserved  in  a  handsome,  modern  building,  embodying 
the  best  features  of  European  and  American  hbraries.  It 
is  open  all  the  year  round;  its  books  are  freely  accessible 
to  all  the  people  of  Japan;  and  it  has  already  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  growth  of  public  libraries  through- 
out the  empire,  and  upon  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  people. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  national 
library  until  it  has  had  time  to  settle  in  its  much-discussed 
national  capital;  but  at  any  rate  the  governments  of  the 
two  principal  states  of  the  Commonwealth  have  long  since 
proved  their  faith  in  national  libraries.  The  Public  Library 
of  New  South  Wales  is  supported  generously  by  the  state, 
and  its  books  are  not  merely  accessible  to  the  people  of 
Sydney,  but  may  be  borrowed  by  country  libraries,  groups 
of  students,  or  individuals,  anywhere  in  New  South  Wales, 
free  of  charge.  The  Public  Library  at  Melbourne  performs 
the  same  service  for  the  people  of  Victoria.    Each  of  these 
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libraries  contains  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes, 
and  this  number  is  growing  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Calcutta  (100,000  volumes), 
in  which  both  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Minto  have  taken  a 
deep  and  intelligent  interest,  is  designed  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  a  national  library  to  the  people  of  India,  native  as  well 
as  European.  It  still  falls  a  long  way  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  huge  constituency,  but  it  is  being  developed 
along  right  Unes,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  main  consideration. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
has  found  use,  and  good  use,  for  a  national  library.  Are 
we  Canadians  either  so  inferior,  or  so  superior,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  we  cannot  use,  or  do  not  need,  such  an 
institution?  Surely  not.  Those  of  us  who  are  healthy-minded 
beheve  that  as  a  nation  we  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
our  fellows;  and  that  the  things  that  are  good  for  them, 
broadly  speaking,  are  good  for  us.  What  almost  Umitless 
possibilities  of  usefulness  would  follow  the  establishment  of  a 
properly-constituted  Canadian  national  library!  With  the 
experience  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  foreign  hbraries 
before  us,  we  could  borrow  from  each  those  features  that  would 
most  readily  adapt  themselves  to  our  own  pecuhar  needs. 
We  could,  as  Japan  has  so  successfully  done,  adopt  our 
neighbours'  successful  practices,  and  reject  their  failures. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Library  of  Congress — or,  as  it  is 
now  generally  called,  the  National  Library  of  the  United 
States — offers  the  most  useful  model  for  our  guidance.  In 
practical  efficiency,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  a  democratic  population,  that  library  stands  easily  first. 
Moreover,  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  its  constituents, 
it  faces  a  situation  very  similar  to  oiu-  own,  and  entirely 
different  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  great  European 
libraries.  The  national  libraries  of  England  and  France, 
for  instance,  are  reference  libraries,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  No  books  may  be  removed  from  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Bibhotheque  Nationale  upon  any  pretext 
whatever.    Such   a   system,   in  which  there   are    manifest 
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advantages,  is  admirably  adapted  to  those  countries;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  It  is  no  particular  hardship  to  the  student  in  the 
British  Isles  or  France,  wherever  his  home  may  be,  to  travel 
to  London  or  Paris  for  the  works  he  must  consult.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  many  students  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  to  visit  personally 
the  national  libraries  in  Washington  or  Ottawa.  In  one' 
ease,  the  extreme  distance  is  not  more  than  five  hundred 
miles;  in  the  other,  it  may  be  anywhere  up  to  three  thousand 
miles. 

Facing,  then,  this  very  practical  problem,  the  National 
Library  of  the  United  States  has,  though  not  before  long 
and  grave  consideration,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  its 
constituents  cannot  come  to  it,  it  must  go  to  them.  That 
has  been  a  momentous  decision;  one,  indeed,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  thousands  of  students.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
same  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  national  libraries 
of  several  other  countries.  In  their  cases,  however,  it  is  of 
comparatively  slight  importance;  while  on  this  continent 
it  is  of  vital  significance.  To  Canada,  as  to  the  United  States, 
the  circulation  of  books  from  a  national  library  to  students 
outside  the  capital,  would  be  of  supreme  importance.  In 
fact,  the  measure  of  its  practical  efficiency  would  depend 
more  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  national  circulation 
than  upon  any  other  principle  of  library  administration. 

Such  a  principle  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  un- 
restricted circulation  of  books  from  the  national  library 
throughout  the  country.  No  national  library  can  depart 
altogether  from  the  principle  of  a  reference  collection.  There 
is  a  safe  mean,  however,  between  the  rigid  rule  of  a  purely 
reference  library,  and  the  scattering  of  books  broadcast. 
Such  a  mean  would  be  found  in  this  country  by  making 
the  national  library  the  centre  of  a  system  of  which  the 
provincial  libraries,  or  the  principal  municipal  libraries, 
would  be  members.  A  student,  say,  in  Edmonton,  or  St. 
John,  would  apply  through  the  provincial  Ubrary,  or  the 
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public  library,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  a  work  in  the  national 
library,  and  the  book  would  be  sent  to  the  local  library  to 
be  used  there,  the  borrower  paying  transportation  from 
and  to  Ottawa.  The  local  library  would  become  responsible 
to  the  national  library  for  the  safety  of  the  book.  Similarly, 
college  libraries  would  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books 
from  the  national  library  for  their  students. 

Out  of  such  a  practice  would  develop  the  principle  that 
public  and  college  libraries  should  restrict  their  accessions 
to  books  of  direct  interest  to  their  local  readers  or  students; 
provincial  Ubraries  would  include  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
suited  to  the  general  needs  of  the  province;  and  the  national 
library  would  embrace  the  w^hole  range  of  human  knowledge, 
including  the  innumerable  body  of  special  treatises,  reports, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  which,  because  they  are  only  very  occasionally 
called  for,  cannot  profitably  be  given  shelf-room  in  any 
collection  that  is  not  national  in  scope,  and  that  yet  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  of  importance  to  some  special  student. 

One  dare  not  attempt,  in  this  hmited  space,  to  outline 
the  many  directions  in  which  such  national  hbraries  as  that 
of  the  United  States  have  not  merely  justified  their  existence, 
but  become  factors  of  great  value  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
The  following  passages,  however,  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  to  whose  splendid  executive  ability  and 
broad  grasp  of  essentials  the  national  library  of  the  United 
States  oWes  its  phenomenal  success,  will  serve  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  to  illustrate  the  opportunities  for 
usefulness  of  such  an  institution: 

^^  Suppose  there  could  be  a  collection  of  books  universal 
in  scope,  as  no  local  library  with  limited  funds  and  limited 
space  can  hope  to  be:  a  collection  which  shall  contain  also 
particularly  (1)  original  sources,  (2)  works  of  high  importance 
for  occasional  reference,  but  whose  cost  to  procure  and  maintain 
precludes  their  acquisition  by  a  local  library  pressed  to  secure 
the  material  for  ordinary  and  constant  need,  and  (3)  the 
'  useless^  books;  books  not  costly  to  acquire,  but  of  so  little 
general  concern  as  not  to  justify  cataloguing,  space,  and 
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care  in  each  local  library,  if  only  they  are  known  to  be  pre- 
served and  accessible  sonxewhere.  Such  a  collection  must 
include  also  the  general  mass  of  books  sought  and  held  by 
local  libraries — the  books  for  the  ordinary  reader,  the  daily 
tools  of  research.  Its  maintenance  will  involve  processes — 
of  classification  and  cataloguing — highly  costly.  Suppose  the 
results  of  these  processes  could  be  made  generally  available, 
so  as  to  save  dupUcation  of  such  expenditure  upon  identical 
material  held  by  local  libraries. 

^'  A  collection  universal  in  scope  will  afford  opportunity 
for  bibUographic  work  not  equalled  elsewhere.  Such  work 
centred  there  might  advance  the  general  interest  with  the 
least  aggregate  effort.  The  adequate  interpretation  of  such 
a  collection  will  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  corps  of  special- 
ists. Suppose  these  specialists  could  be  available  to  answer 
inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  what  material 
exists  on  any  particular  subject,  where  it  is,  how  it  may 
be  had,  how  most  effectively  it  may  be  used. 

'^  There  are  various  bibliographic  undertakings  which 
may  be  co-operative.  Suppose  there  could  be  at  Washington 
a  central  bureau — with  approved  methods,  standard  forms, 
adequate  editorial  capacity,  and  liberal  facilities  for  publica- 
tion— which  could  organize  and  co-ordinate  this  work  among 
the  libraries  of  the  United  States  and  represent  them  in 
«uch  of  it  as — like  the  new  Royal  Society  Index — is  to  be 
international. 

'^  If  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  bibUographic  bureau 
for  the  United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress  is  in  a  way 
to  become  one;  to  a  degree,  in  fact,  a  biu-eau  of  information 
for  the  United  States.  Besides  routine  workers,  efficient 
as  a  body,  it  has  already  some  expert  bibliographers  and, 
within  certain  hues,  specialists.  Besides  its  own  employees, 
it  has  within  reach  by  telephone  a  multitude  of  experts. 
They  are  maintained  by  the  very  government  which  maintains 
it.     They  are  learned  men,  efficient  men,  specially  trained, 

willinglto  give  freely  of  their  special  knowledge 

Of  these  men,  in  the  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington,  the 
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National  Library  can  take  counsel;  it  can  secure  their  aid 
to  develop  its  collections  and  to  answer  inquiries  of  moment. 
This  will  be  within  the  field  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  Meantime,  within  its  walls  it  possesses  already 
excellent  capacity  for  miscellaneous  research,  and  special 
capacity  for  meeting  inquiries  in  history  and  topography, 
in  general  literature,  and  in  the  special  Uterature  of  economics, 
mathematics,  and  physics. 

"  The  library  is  already  issuing  publications  in  book 
form.  In  part  these  are  catalogues  of  its  own  contents; 
in  part  an  exhibit  of  the  more  important  material  in  existence 
on  some  subject  of  current  interest,  particularly,  of  course, 
in  connection  with  national  affairs.  Even  during  the  period 
of  organization,  fifteen  such  lists  have  already  been  issued. 
They  are  distributed  freely  to  libraries  and  even  to  individual 
inquirers. 

*^  The  Library  of  Congress  is  now  primarily  a  reference 
hbrary.  But  if  there  be  any  citizen  who  thinks  that  it  should 
never  lend  a  book  to  another  library — in  aid  of  the  higher 
research — ^when  the  book  can  be  spared  from  Washington 
and  is  not  a  book  within  the  proper  duty  of  the  local  library 
to  supply — if  there  be  any  citizen  who  thinks  that  for  the 
National  Library  to  lend  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  a  misuse  of  its  resources  and,  therefore,  an  abuse  of  trust — 
he  had  better  speak  quickly,  or  he  may  be  too  late.  Pre- 
cedents may  be  created  which  it  would  be  awkward  to  ignore." 

This  address  of  Dr.  Putnam's  was  made  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then,  what  he  suggested  as  possibilities 
have  become  accomplished  facts,  and  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  directions  in  which  the  National  Library  of  the  United 
States  has  now  taken  its  place  as  the  greatest  single  educa- 
tional factor  in  the  country.  Allowing  for  differences  of 
degree,  what  has  been  done  by  the  National  Library  at 
Washington  for  students  all  over  the  United  States,  might 
as  readily  be  accomphshed  by  a  national  hbrary  at  Ottawa 
for  the  people  of  the  Dominion. 
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There  is  always  difficulty  in  breaking  ground  for  a  new 
project,  however  worthy  and  however  real  the  need  that 
it  would  fill.  There  exist,  however,  certain  circumstances 
which,  assunaing  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  might  serve  as  a  foundation.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  years  past  the  Library  of  Pariiament  has  been  so 
crowded  for  space,  books  being  shelved  two  and  even  three 
deep,  that  its  usefulness  has  been  seriously  affected.  The 
architectural  plan  of  the  present  building  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  add  to  the  shelving  within  the  chamber,  and 
absolutely  impossible  to  enlarge  the  building  itself.  It  is 
thought  necessary,  therefore,  either  to  find  room  elsewhere 
for  the  books  crowded  out  of  the  present  chamber,  or  to 
build  a  new  hbrary.  These  are  the  alternatives  that  have 
hitherto  presented  themselves.  But  there  is  a  third  alter- 
native. Let  the  government  adopt  the  policy  of  a  national 
hbrary;  erect  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation  in 
some  central  locahty;  and  remove  from  the  Library  of 
Parliament  to  the  national  library  all  books  and  other  material 
that  would  properly  find  a  place  in  such  an  institution,  but 
which  serve  no  very  useful  purpose  in  a  pureful  legislative 
hbrary.  Of  the  books  at  present  crowded  into  the  Library 
of  Parliament,  probably  two-thirds  could  be  removed  to 
a  national  library  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  collection 
for  legislative  purposes.  This  would  leave,  say,  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Parliament,  embracing 
all  material  which  would  have  any  definite  value  as  legislative 
material.  Any  other  work  that  might  occasionally  be  re- 
quired for  parliamentary  use,  would  still  be  readily  accessible 
in  the  national  library.  Here,  then,  we  would  have  some 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Canadian 
national  library,  a  nucleus  around  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a  few  years  to  build  a  noble  collection  of  books. 

To  go  even  one  step  further,  in  anticipating  what  might 
be,  an  ideal  site  for  a  national  library  lies  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  government.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  repeatedly 
expressed  the  opinion — one  which  every  intelligent  person 
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must  share — that  the  building  occupied  by  the  Printing 
Bureau  is  an  eyesore,  and  should  be  removed.  Now,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  Bureau  itself,  we  have 
the  opinion,  embodied  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  the  present  building  is  inadequate,  and  that 
the  needs  of  the  Bureau  demand  a  larger  building  on  a  more 
commodious  site.  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  site  for  the  Printing  Bureau  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  present  site  for  a  national  hbrary  building  that 
would  harmonize  with  the  existing  buildings  on  Parliament 
Hill  and  with  the  new  departmental  block  which  is  to  face 
Major  Hill  Park.  The  national  library  would  then  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  archives,  the  Library  of  Parliament,  and 
all  the  government  departments,  and,  as  has  been  done  in 
Washington,  it  could,  if  necessary,  be  connected  with  the 
other  government  buildings  by  pneimaatic  tubes,  for  the 
conveyance  of  both  messages  and  books. 

If  it  were  thought  preferable  to  adopt  the  Washington 
plan,  and  combine  the  national  and  the  legislative  Hbrary 
in  one,  the  proposed  site  would  still  be  the  best  available. 
The  present  library  chamber  could  then  be  used  purely 
as  a  reading-room,  similar  to  the  reading-rooms  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  rotunda  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
bulk  of  the  books  could  still  be  removed  to  the  national 
library  building,  and  conveyed  thence  by  pneumatic  tubes 
to  the  reading-room  on  Parliament  Hill,  as  they  ;might  be 
called  for. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee 


OUK  ANXIOUS  MOEALITY 

WE  hear  so  much  at  the  present  time  about  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  general  moral  out- 
look of  humanity,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  western  civilization 
is  concerned,  that  even  the  ordinary  person,  as  well  as  the 
theologian  or  the  philosopher,  is  stimulated  to  reflection 
upon  the  matter  of  the  guarantees  of  the  moral  stability 
of  our  entire  social  system.  Are  things  as  bad  as  they  are 
often  protrayed  to  be  by  those  who  arraign  our  entire  com- 
mercial morality,  our  international  ethics,  and  the  degeneration 
that  is  to  be  seen  on  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  levels 
of  society?  And,  in  particular,  with  both  the  free  thought 
and  the  practical  materialism  of  our  times,  are  the  guarantees 
and  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  conduct  of  peoples  and  of 
individuals  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as  they  were  in 
bygone  ages — in  the  days  of  faiths  and  ideals  and  great 
national  and  social  achievements? 

I  will  try  to  render  my  meaning  and  point  of  view  some- 
what more  clear  by  a  partial  reference  to  the  contents  of 
an  article  upon  our  Anxious  Morality  published,  some  time 
ago,  in  one  of  the  London  monthlies  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
It  has  since  then  appeared  as  an  essay  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  *'  The  Measure  of  the  Hours,''  so  that,  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  accessible  to  all.  In  itself,  and  apart  from  the 
clearness  and  subtle  fascination  of  its  manner,  the  essay, 
I  think,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  remarkable  or  new.  It 
rests,  in  the  main,  upon  the  idea  of  certain  stages  or  planes 
in  the  evolution  of  morality  that  have  long  been  more  or 
less  definitely  recognized  by  writers  upon  sociology  and 
ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Maeterlinck's  first,  and  most  typical,  contention  is  the 
idea  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  human  evolution 
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that  is  almost  unprecedented  in  history.  A  large  portion  of 
mankind,  and  that  the  most  influential  portion,  is  forsaking 
the  rehgion  in  which  it  has  lived  for  centuries.  This,  of  itself, 
he  holds,  is  no  new  thing,  for  men  have  often  before  now 
passed  out  of  one  crumbling  temple  into  another.  The 
really  new  thing  about  the  present  situation,  he  thinks,  is 
that  we  are  to-day  abandoning  a  building  to  go  nowhere. 

His  next  step  is  to  pass  over,  almost  altogether,  what 
are  commonly  called  the  extremes  of  egoism  and  altruism. 
That  is  to  say,  he  beheves  neither  that  men  in  general  are 
purely  selfish  in  all  their  thoughts  and  in  all  their  ways, 
nor  that  an  absolute  altruism  of  the  Tolstoi  order  is  the 
one  thing  that  can  save  the  world  from  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Then,  thirdly,  we  have  his  philosophy  of  history  that 
makes  us  think  of  Comte^s  Law  of  the  Three  Stages  of  Human 
Evolution,  and  of  similar  things  in  Lessing  and  Goethe  and 
other  men.  Our  morality  is,  as  he  conceives  it,  founded 
upon  three  distinct  stages  or  planes  in  the  evolution  of  our 
unconscious  and  our  conscious  reason.  At  the  bottom,  there 
is  the  lowest  plane,  that  he  calls  the  commonsense  plane — the 
morality  of  each  man  for  himself,  the  morality  of  practical, 
sohd  egoism,  of  every  material  instinct  and  enjoyment.  There 
are  on  this  level  only  two  apparent  goods,  health  and  riches, 
and  only  two  apparent  evils,  sickness  and  poverty.  All  other 
things,  all  other  realities,  are  believed,  as  it  were,  to  flow 
from  these  things,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  them.  It 
is  a  state,  contends  Maeterlinck,  beyond  which  many  men 
never  go;  and  beyond  which  many  men,  after  the  complete 
death  of  the  religious  idea,  will  never  go. 

Then  there  is  the  second  stage — ^that  of  the  morahty  of 
good  sense  which  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  Httle  less  material  and  a  little 
less  animal  than  that  of  commonsense.  It  looks  at  things 
from  a  sUghtly  higher  standpoint,  perceiving,  as  he  puts  it, 
beyond  the  Hmits  of  niggardly  commonsense.  It  observes 
that  man  can  no  more  lead  a  solitary  life  than  any  gregarious 
animal,  and  that  his  life  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  to  that 
of  a  mere  unjust  and  uncompromising  struggle.     It  still 
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makes  a  sort  of  selfishness,  or  utility,  the  starting-point  in 
the  matter  of  relations  with  other  people;  but  it  sees  the 
sentimental,  or  the  spiritual,  side  in  human  relations,  and 
it  knows  that  men  are  moved  by  joys  and  sorrows  that  exist 
only  in  the  imagination.  It  is  wiUing  to  make  concessions 
that  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within  the  limits  either 
of  commonsense  or  of  abstract  reason;  and,  in  doing  this, 
it  prides  itself  that  it  is  in  possession  of  the  very  summits 
or  heights  of  all  human  reason ;  but  of  course  its  firm  persuasion 
is  that  it  is  absurd  and  unlawful  to  busy  itseK  with  morality, 
once  the  latter  has  gone  beyond  the  practices  of  daily  hfe. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  marked  characteristics  of  our 
time,  according  to  Maeterlinck,  is  the  ever  increasing,  and 
the  almost  exclusive,  confidence  which  we  place  in  those 
parts  of  our  nature  which  he  thinks  of  as  commonsense 
and  good  sense.  In  this,  I  think,  he  is  perfectly  right,  although 
I  hope  to  show  a  significance  in  enUghtened  commonsense 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of.  This  confidence, 
however,  he  continues,  was  by  no  means  a  feature  of  past 
centuries.  Then  commonsense  was,  as  it  were,  restricted 
to  the  narrowest  and  vulgarest  portion  of  man's  life,  the 
rest  having  its  foundations  in  other  portions  of  the  mind, 
notably  in  the  imagination.  ''  The  religions,  for  example, 
and  with  them  the  highest  portions  of  the  morality  of 
which  they  are  the  chief  sources,  grew  up  at  great  distances 
from  the  tiny  Umits  of  good  sense.  The  height  to  which 
they  so  rose  was,  of  course,  excessive,  but  the  question  is 
whether  our  present  contrary  excess  is  not  as  blind.'' 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are,  in  all  this, 
many  points  that  suggest  discussion  and  reflection.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  (1)  the  position  that  the  Christian  world 
is  forsaking  religion,  and  is,  therefore,  going  nowhere.  Then 
there  is  (2)  Maeterlinck's  attitude  in  respect  of  egoism  and 
altruism — that  the  world  is  not  ruled  entu-ely  by  selfishness, 
and  that  the  idea  of  mere  altruism  defeats  itself.  Both 
Nietzsche  and  Spencer,  for  example,  are  of  this  latter 
opinion.     (3)  There  are  his  views    upon  commonsense  and 
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good  sense,  and  upon  the  obviously  somewhat  complex 
and  unsatisfactory  character  of  our  present  day  morahty. 
It  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  sort  of  amalgam,  or  spurious  compound, 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  thing;  and  we  are  all  a  mis- 
erable and  calculating  lot  compared  with  our  heroic  ancestors 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  days  of  the  grand  enthu- 
siasms. And  then  there  is  (4)  his  philosophy,  or  method 
of  producing  the  morality,  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  regard 
to  which  we  are,  in  his  opinion,  so  sadly  lacking  to-day. 
This  we  have  still  to  consider. 

As  for  the  first  point,  of  the  choice  between  the  tradi- 
tional supernaturahsm  and  '^  nothing  ^\  this  is,  of  course, 
a  thorny  subject  in  respect  of  which  there  is  endless  pre- 
judice and  error  and  exaggeration.  A  volume  could  well 
be  devoted  to  it,  not  to  speak  of  several  paragraphs.  I 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  letter, 
is  to-day  far  more  influential  than  Maeterlinck's  words 
would  seem  to  imply.  It  is  likely,  too,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  ethical  and  the  constructive  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
become  greater  in  the  future  than  the  present  indiffer- 
ence to  dogma  and  clericalism  would  seem  to  indicate.  Then, 
I  cannot  think,  for  several  reasons,  that  if  mankind  were 
to  give  up  official  and  external  Christianity,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  going  nowhere,  nor  does  Maeterlinck,  who  also 
believes,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  essentially  ethical  nature 
of  man,  independently  of  all  merely  dogmatic  or  institu- 
tional religion.  But  this  raises  the  fourth  point,  that  of 
his  philosophy  of  the  higher  sentiments  or  the  mystic  reason. 
I  shall  first  describe  this  and  then  criticise  it,  for  it  is  only 
half  right,  and  therefore,  seriously  defective. 

In  addition,  he  would  contend,  to  the  morality  of  com- 
monsense,  and  in  addition  to  the  morality  of  good  sense, 
that  there  is  a  third  form,  or  plane,  of  our  experience  which 
embraces  all  that  exists,  from  mere  good  sense  to  the 
heights  of  heroism  and  goodness  and  love,  of  inward  probity 
and  dignity.     This,  he  thinks  of  as  an  influence  above  that 
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of  the  mere  reasoning  faculties,  as  a  whole  region  answering 
to  something  altogether  different  from  mere  reason  and 
common  sense.  It  is  that  influence  which  connects  us 
with  the  unknown  depths  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  world 
of  our  social  experience,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  preparing 
us  for  the  surprises  of  the  future.  It  is  the  mystic  reason, 
in  short; — surely  the  same  thing,  we  would  add,  as  the  natural 
light  of  Descartes  and  the  Stoics  and  of  many  other 
philosophers,  and,  for  that  part  of  it,  of  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  It  is  this  Gospel,  we  may  come  to  conclude, 
or  the  spiritual  religion  of  which  it  is  so  perfect  an  expression, 
that  is,  after  all  his  apparent  denials,  the  true  reUgious 
affihation  of  Maeterlinck. 

But  how  does  it  work,  this  mystic  reason?  What  is 
its  binding  force,  as  the  moralist  or  as  the  man  of  conamon- 
sense  might  ask?  It  is  here,  I  think,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  mystic  reason  breaks  down,  and  with  it,  all 
mere  cultural  or  aesthetic  or  optional  morality.  It  is,  to 
MaeterUnck,  only  an  instinct  with  the  rest  of  the  instincts; 
but  it  is  indeed  absurd,  he  admits,  that  our  more  elevated 
instincts  should  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  any  of  our 
lower  instincts.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  others  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  destiny, 
in  respect  of  which  we  do  not  really  know  what  is  useful 
and  what  is  useless.  But  this  is  as  far  as  he  can  go  in  the 
matter,  and  he  frankly  admits  that  nothing  is  decided  by 
these  mere  suppositions.  We  may  follow  our  higher  reason, 
as  it  were,  or  we  may  not.  The  good-will  of  men  is  simply 
endless.  They  are  often  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  rights 
that  they  held,  from  the  point  of  view  of  common  sense  and 
good  sense,  to  be  specific  and  final.  ^'  What  if  the  too  scru- 
pulous man  be  deceived  by  him  who  is  unscrupulous,  the 
too  loving  and  the  too  indulgent  and  the  too  devoted  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  him  who  is  less  so?  In  what  does  this 
effect  strike  upon  the  profound  life  of  the  better  man?  He 
will  lose  some  material  advantage  by  it,  but  he  would  lose 
much  more  by  leaving  uncultivated  all  the  region  which 
extends  beyond  the  morality  of  good  sense.'' 
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The  higher  moraUty  has  thus  become,  in  other  words, 
a  matter  merely  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and  it  is  only 
the  man  who  has  these  higher  sentiments  who  is  at  all  hkely 
to  discharge  the  higher  kind  of  actions.  But  we  are  sup- 
posing, be  it  remembered,  the  case  of  the  average  man  who 
has  given  up  orthodox  Christianity  and  supernatural  reU- 
gion.  How  is  this  man  to  feel  any  binding  force  about  a 
moraUty  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  or  aesthetic  per- 
ception, and  about  whose  utihty  he  may,  with  Nietzsche 
and  many  other  outspoken  people,  be  profoundly  suspicious. 
We  all  know  that  modem  reform  has  exposed  the  useless- 
ness  of  much  sentimental  philanthropy.  It  is  possible,  in 
short,  to  over-value  mere  altruism.  Indeed,  it  defeats 
itself.  We  can  all,  too,  see  the  truth  in  Nietzsche's  phrase 
about  the  philosopher  of  to-day  being  a  man  whose  mind 
is  "  dry,  clear  and  without  illusions.''  With  the  alleged 
disappearance  of  the  sanctions  of  supernatural  religion, 
it  is  not  likely,  however,  that  our  higher  sentiments  can 
take  to  feeding  upon  another  set  of  illusions — the  changing, 
say,  of  our  social  order,  to  keep  alive  the  weak  and  the  dis- 
inherited and  the  degenerate.  If  man,  too,  be  merely  an 
effect  of  nature  and  not  in  any  sense  a  cause  or  a  creator 
of  a  new  order,  as  science  is  supposed  to  teach;  if  all  truths 
are  (as  pragmatism  insists)  but  guesses  at  the  best,  or 
irrefutable  errors;  if  God  is  dead,  as  Nietzsche  puts  it  to  the 
poor  hermit  in  Zarathustra,  the  ideal  of  hfe  is  certainly  not 
any  longer  that  of  love  for  one's  wretched  fellow-creatures, 
but  rather  (what  it  is,  only  too  manifestly  in  the  case  of 
many  to-day)  that  of  living  freely  and  dangerously — ^strik- 
ingly, originally,  ingeniously — in  any  way,  in  short,  but 
that  of  the  dull  routine  of  the  faithful  and  the  obedient. 
Hence,  the  popularity  of  the  literary  characters  of  authors 
like  Bernard  Shaw  or  Ibsen  or  Tolstoi,  or,  for  that  part  of 
it,  of  the  originals  and  the  eccentrics  and  the  criminals  in 
Gaboriau  and  Sherlock  Holmes.  These  people  amuse  us; 
they  are  interesting;  they  are,  at  least,  doing  things,  how- 
ever abnormal  or  artificial  they  may  often   seem  to    be. 
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Anything,  in  short,  for  the  untrammelled  life  or  for  the 
interesting  life,  as  things  go  nowadays  or  as  they  are 
supposed  to  go. 

By  way  of  an  illustration  of  the  quixotic  or  the  patho- 
logical conduct,  to  which  a  mere  morality  of  the  mystic 
reason  may  lead,  when  unguided  by  a  true  sense  of  duty 
and  by  the  good,  or  the  commonsense,  which  Maeterlinck 
rightly  distinguishes  as  the  mark  of  our  age,  let  us  take 
from  Nordau's  "  Degeneration  ''  the  story  of  the  would-be 
generous  action  of  a  typically  disillusioned  man  of  the  world 
of  to-day  or  yesterday.  This  story  Nordau  attributes  to 
one  of  the  short  tales  pubhshed  in  the  German  edition  of 
Tolstoi's  collected  works. 

One  glorious  evening  in  July,  in  front  of  the  Schweizer- 
Hof,  in  Lucerne,  Prince  Nechljudow  heard  a  street-singer 
whose  songs  touched  and  enraptured  him  deeply.  The 
singer  is  a  poor,  small,  himip-backed  man,  insufficiently  clad 
and  looking  half  starved.  On  all  the  balconies  of  the  sump- 
tuous hotel  rich  Englishmen  and  their  wives  are  standing; 
all  have  enjoyed  the  glorious  singing  of  the  poor  cripple, 
but  when  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  begs  a  small  reward  for 
his  artistic  performance,  not  one  person  throws  even  the 
smallest  coin  to  him.  Nechljudow  falls  into  the  most  violent 
excitement.  He  is  beside  himself  over  the  fact  that  the 
singer  could  beg  three  times  for  a  gift,  and  no  one  gave  him 
the  smallest  thing,  while  the  greater  number  laughed  at  him. 
It  seems  to  him  an  event  which  the  historian  of  our  times 
should  inscribe  in  the  pages  of  history  with  indeUble  letters 
of  fire.  He,  for  his  part,  will  not  be  a  participator  in  this 
unprecedented  sin.  He  hastens  after  the  poor  devil,  over- 
takes him  and  invites  him  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
him.  The  singer  accepts.  '^  Close  by  is  a  small  cafe,'' 
says  he,  ''  we  can  go  in  there — ^it  is  a  cheap  one,"  he  con- 
tinues. ''  The  words,  '  a  cheap  one,'  involuntarily  suggested 
the  idea,"  relates  Nechljudow  in  his  diary,  ^^  not  to  go  to  a 
cheap  cafe,  but  into  the  Schweizer-Hof,  where  were  the 
people  who  had  Ustened  to  his  singing.     Although  he  refused 
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the  Schweizer-Hof  several  times  in  timid  agitation,  because 
he  thought  it  was  much  too  grand  there,  I  persisted  in  it." 

He  leads  the  singer  into  the  splendid  hotel.  Although 
he  appears  in  the  company  of  the  princely  guest,  the  servants 
look  at  the  badly  dressed  vagabond  with  hostile  and  con- 
temptuous glances.  They  show  the  pair  into  the  saloon 
on  the  left,  the  drinking-bar  for  the  people.  The  singer 
is  very  much  embarrassed,  and  wishes  himself  far  away, 
but  he  conceals  his  feelings.  The  Prince  orders  champagne. 
The  singer  drinks  without  any  real  pleasure  and  without 
confidence.  He  talks  about  his  life,  and  says  suddenly: 
"  I  know  what  you  wish.  You  want  to  make  me  drunk, 
and  then  see  what  can  be  got  out  of  me."  Nechljudow, 
annoyed  by  the  scornful  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the 
servants,  jumps  up  and  goes  with  his  guest  into  the  hand- 
some dining-room  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  set  apart  for 
the  visitors.  He  will  be  served  here  and  nowhere  else.  The 
English,  who  are  present,  indignantly  leave  the  room;  the 
waiters  are  dismayed,  but  do  not  venture  to  oppose  the 
angry  Russian  Prince.  "  The  singer  drew  a  very  miserable, 
terrified  face,  and  begged  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  go 
away,  evidently  not  understanding  why  I  was  angry  and 
what  I  wished."  The  little  mannikin  sat  more  dead  than 
alive  near  the  Prince,  and  was  very  happy  when  Nechljudow 
finally  dismissed  him. 

Now,  it  is  easy  indeed  to  see  how  foohshly  this  Prince 
behaved  from  beginning  to  end.  A  hot  meal,  of  course, 
in  a  cheap  restaurant,  in  a  corner  somewhere,  without  waiters 
and  scenes  and  champagne,  would  have  been  more  sensible. 
And  so  forth.  Nor  was  it  neighbourly  love,  as  Nordau 
remarks,  that  Nechljudow  displayed.  He  did  nothing 
pleasant  or  useful  to  the  singer.  He  tormented  him.  He 
only  satisfied  himself.  He  wished  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  hard-hearted  English  people,  with  whom  he  was  furious, 
and  he  did  so  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  singer.  Part  of  the 
present  point  of  the  story,  too,  to  my  mind,  is  its  bearing 
upon  the  precepts  of  that  lofty  morality  of  which  Maeter- 
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linck  has  spoken,  without  defining  it  otherwise  than  by- 
saying  that  it  ''  presupposes  a  state  of  heart,  rather  than  a 
code  of  strictly  formulated  principles/^  He  can,  at  best, 
in  fact,  only  touch  off  the  essence  of  that  higher,  or  inward, 
morahty  by  the  posing  of  a  single  question:  "And  when 
do  you  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  injustice  in  which  you 
Uve?''  The  action  of  that  Prince  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
dangers  of  the  mere  mystic  reason,  or  the  mere  higher  ima- 
gination, when  taken  as  a  guide  in  seeking  to  bring  to  an 
end  a  piece  of  social  injustice.  The  Prince  was  guided  merely 
by  his  egotistic  imagination.  I  do  not  say  that  the  ima- 
gination or  the  mystic  reason  of  other  people  would  not 
have  prompted  them  to  act  differently;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  imagination  alone  of  any  man,  even  if  moved  by  a  better 
ideal  (say  that  of  Bishop  Myriel  in  "  Les  Miserables  '0  than 
that  of  the  Prince  is  not  of  itself  enough  either  to  estabhsh 
morahty  upon  a  firm  basis,  when  the  behef  in  the  super- 
natural is  gone,  or  to  guide  the  individual  into  the  right 
course  of  conduct  with  the  starving  singer. 

To  bring  out  this  more  clearly,  let  us  think  of  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  high-minded  or  liberal  people  of  to-day 
endeavour  to  develop  (for  of  course  it  is  not  wholly  absent) 
the  higher  morality  in  our  supposedly  materialistic  and 
selfish  world.  There  is  the  appeal,  for  example,  made  in 
different  ways  and  different  places,  to  country  and  empire 
and  race  and  so  on,  but  this  is  powerless  with  the  intellec- 
tuals and  the  disinherited  who  see  in  humanity,  and  in  the 
working  classes  of  all  countries,  far  bigger  things  than  any 
efforts  at  national  self-preservation.  Then  there  is  hero- 
worship  and  the  heroic  instinct  which  is  still  quickened 
into  potency  when  an  Edward  the  Seventh  dies  with  the 
old  duty  words  upon  his  lips,  or  a  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  waives  aside  the  idea  of  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This,  too,  is  good,  and  there  is,  fortunately,  everywhere  a 
hero  or  a  heroine  now  and  then.  Then  there  is  scientific 
philanthropy,  with  its  great  record  of  the  apphcation  of 
intelhgent  sympathy  and  organization  to  things  like  crime 
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and  poverty,  and  tuberculosis,  and  the  health  of  schoo 
children,  and  clubs  for  working-girls  in  cities,  and  so  on. 
But  this,  too,  has  its  shortcomings,  it  appeals  neither  to 
the  religionist,  with  his  justifiable  talk  about  the  ^'  new 
birth  ''  and  about  '^  twice-born  ^'  human  beings,  nor  to  the 
materialist  nor  the  selectionist  who  would  save  only  those 
worth  saving,  allowing  nature  to  go  on  killing  off  the  un- 
desirables. 

The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  once  said  to  the  writer 
that  one  really  good  man  living  some  fifty  miles  away  from 
any  big  city  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  educate 
and  to  save  it;  but  humanity  has  given  up  all  its  beUef  in 
goodness  that  avoids  the  work  and  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  ordinary  life.  Then  there  are  the  people  in  every  country 
who  do  a  good  work  by  devising  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
alive  ^^  the  virtues  of  war  ^'  in  "  time  of  peace. ^^  But  they 
are  checkmated  by  the  International  Peace  Society  people 
who  bid  us  fight  social  evils  with  all  the  spirit,  and  all  the 
skill,  and  all  the  courage  of  modern  warfare,  and  who  would 
kill  off  the  war  spirit  altogether  by  turning  it  into  an  heroic 
desire  for  social  service. 

Then  there  is  the  indirect  method  of  supporting  the 
higher  morality  by  attacking  the  supposed  exactitude  of 
science,  or  the  apparent  inutility  of  all  our  science,  when 
applied,  for  example,  to  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  forecast- 
ing of  the  weather  or  the  forecasting  of  the  probable  heredity 
of  one  single  human  child.  This  is  partly  resorted  to  by 
Maeterhnck  himself  when  he  pooh-poohs  the  procedure 
both  of  science  and  of  good  sense  in  endlessly  asking  reasons 
for  the  utiUty  or  the  inutility  of  the  higher  qualities  of  human 
nature.  They  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  far  more  useful 
than  we  can  see  or  imagine;  although  we  know  only  too  well 
that  biological  ethics  have  failed  altogether  to  prove  any 
absolute  coincidence  between  life-furthering  actions  and 
moral  actions,  and  between  pleasure-bringing  actions  and 
vitality-increasing  actions.  This  so-called  discovery  of  '^  the 
struggle  for  life,"    in  which  men  seek  the  source  of  a  new 
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morality,  is,  ''  at  bottom,  but  a  discovery  of  words,''  the  very 
expression  itself  being  likely  to  change  or  to  disappear  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

But  it  is  really  quite  useless  to  go  on  enumerating 
examples  of  the  efforts  made  to-day  to  generate  a  moral 
ideaUsm  and  enthusiasm  in  men  by  objects  and  aims,  any, 
or  all,  of  which  may  be  questioned  by  the  modern  intellect. 
The  aim  of  morality  must,  somehow,  be  seen  to  be  a  uni- 
versal aim,  an  aim  that  nobody  can  question  without  ceasing 
to  be  human.  Country,  and  race,  and  neighbourhood, 
and  civic  reform,  and  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  beauties 
of  art,  and  the  harmonies  of  the  mystic  reason,  the  knightly 
quests  of  the  olden  time,  are  all  good  enough  in  their  way; 
and  they  are  all  part  of  the  content,  or  the  possible  scope, 
of  the  moral  ideal;  but  this  ideal  itself  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  constituted  by  any  one  of  them,  or  by  two  or  three  of 
them  taken  together. 

The  only  possible  basis  for  moraUty,  in  other  words, 
is  not  so  much  any  kind  of  rational  certainty  as  to  the  cal- 
culable effect  or  outcome  of  certain  actions,  as  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  somehow  within  the  power  of  man  not  to  allow 
human  conditions  and  situations  to  drift  with  circumstance; 
but  to  control,  to  some  extent,  their  future  development, 
or  even  to  originate  and  sustain  an  order  of  things  higher 
than  the  merely  natural  order.  The  Prince  in  our  story, 
to  be  sure,  had,  in  a  sense,  this  very  feeUng,  but  he  was  still, 
so  far  as  its  guidance  was  concerned  (and  all  feelings  require 
to  be  guided),  under  the  influence  of  belated  and  imaginative 
conceptions  about  himself  and  his  order  as  the  dispenser 
of  all  blessings  to  the  lower  classes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  consisting  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  moral 
man,  however,  is  a  man  who  protests  against  all  merely 
*^  spectator''  or  passive  views  of  human  activity  and  of  the 
universe  generally,  and  who  has  awakened  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  himself  and  other  men  as  agents  in  the  present,  and 
as  makers  of  the  future  of  humanity.  The  old  religions 
went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  worshipful  or  mystical 
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contemplation  of  certain  divine  beatitudes  and  provisions 
that  were  supposed  to  save  men  without  much  effort  on 
their  part,  just  as  the  newer  science  (or  the  newer  popular 
science)  has  gone  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  deification 
of  an  unconscious  nature  which  has  evolved  man  and  left 
him  to  the  same  animal  struggle  that  supposedly  gave  him 
birth.  Sometimes,  of  course,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  teaching  of  evolution  is  all  to  the  effect  that  man  has 
won  his  place  in  the  cosmos  by  endless  struggle  and  effort, 
and  by  the  risks  of  endless  free  choice — ^with  the  inference 
that  his  future  evolution  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
dependent  on  the  same  heroic  attitude  that  has  always  been 
the  key-note  of  survival  and  success. 

The  one  thing,  however,  that  is  most  needed  by  the 
moraUty  of  to-day  is  just  as  firm  a  repudiation  of  the  sup- 
posed   dogmatic  certainties    (they  are  really  highly  hypo- 
thetical constructions)  of  science  in  respect  of  man^s  essential 
nature,  as  the  earlier  repudiation  of  supposedly  absolute 
rehgious  systems  and  dogmas  by  the  Protestants  and  the 
humanists  of  modern  times.     All  scientific  moraUty  is  viti- 
ated by  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  what  we  may  well  call 
the  ^'  spectator  "  view  of  the  universe,  the  view  that  forgets 
the  fact  that  nearly  everything  that  we  know  about  the 
world  is  seen  through  our  own  experience  and  through  the 
categories  and  points  of  view  that  we  devise  to  make  it 
intelUgible  to  ourselves.     And  this  is  the  case  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  confessed  failure  of  the  ethics  of  evolution, 
either   (1)   to  prove  a  coincidence  between  moral  actions 
and  life-giving  actions;  or   (2)   to  invent  any  satisfactory 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  morahty  in  terms  of 
merely  natural  processes.     Ethics,  in  short,   as  we  would 
express  it,  rests  not  upon  the  fact  of  our  being  understanding 
beings  with  views  and  sentiments  about  things  that  fall 
below  the  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  but  upon  the  fact  of 
our  being  active  beings  with  an  initiative  and  a  guiding 
power  that  we  cannot  for  one  moment  consciously  surrender 
— ^upon  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  quite  meaningless  for  us 
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to  think  of  God  or  of  nature  apart  from  the  idea  of  ourselves 
as  factors  at  work  either  with  the  one  or  with  the  other. 

There  is,  doubtless — and  any  thoughtful  man  will  at 
once  see  it — a  great  danger  here  in  this  repudiation  of  all 
semi-exact,  or  the  cut-and-dry,  theories  of  theologies  and 
of  natural  science  as  principles  or  rules  of  conduct.  The 
moral  man  is  indeed  guided  by  a  right,  or  a  rational,  impulse, 
that  is,  so  far,  independent  of  the  constructions  and  the  hypo- 
theses of  dogmatic  theologies,  and  of  materialistic  philoso- 
phies, but  he  is  in  no  sense  an  irrationalist  or  a  misologist 
(Plato's  term),  or  a  despiser  of  good  sense  and  of  exact  know- 
ledge. A  philosophy,  in  short,  is  needed  of  this  whole  position 
about  man  being  an  acting  and  a  creating  being  as  well  as  a 
mere  knower,  as  a  being  who,  in  a  moral  regard,  often  acts 
away  ahead,  as  we  say,  of  his  creeds  and  of  his  formulated 
knowledge.  The  physician,  for  example,  does  this,  who  keeps 
up  a  losing  fight  in  the  night  over  some  darling  child  that 
may,  at  the  best,  do  but  little  good  in  the  world. 

Ordinary  morality  rests,  of  course,  on  faith, — faith  in 
the  moral  instinct,  faith  in  well-doing  as  its  own  sanction 
and  its  own  reward.  When  this  faith  is  weak,  as  it  is  in 
us  all  when  we  are  tired  and  sceptical  and  C3niical,  we  are 
certainly  all  the  better  for  the  sanctions  and  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  and  philosophy.  No  lover  of  his  kind  can, 
therefore,  view  with  indifference  the  alleged  supplanting 
of  religious  faith  by  pseudo-science — ^real  science  never 
attacks  religion,  being  too  busy  with  its  own  increasingly 
specialized  investigations.  The  moral  instinct,  therefore, 
being  in  our  day  weakened  by  pseudo-science  and  by  secu- 
larism and  commercialism,  certainly  stands  in  need  of  the 
support  of  philosophy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  thoughtful 
who  would  face  life  without  illusions  and  also  with  no  fear  of 
knowledge.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  are 
going  (as  metaphysicians  are  only  too  apt  to  do)  to  make 
our  morality  dependent  upon  speculative  insight  or  specu- 
lative conclusions.    This  would  be  just  as  bad,  if  not  much 
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worse  than,  the  state  of  things  we  were  trying  to  get  rid  of 
in  the  ease  of  the  utihtarians  and  the  would-be  scientific 
people.  What  we  are  thinking  of  is  simply  and  solely  the 
consideration  that  the  moral  man,  being,  by  his  very  pro- 
cedure, something  of  a  metaphysical  animal  (that  is,  a 
being  who  in  his  actions  goes  beyond  mere  physical  or  scien- 
tific considerations),  undoubtedly  stands  in  need  of  a  phil- 
osophy to  the  effect  that  the  world,  as  a  whole,  is  not  intel- 
ligible from  a  merely  material  or  physical  point  of  view. 

In  this  sense,  the  famous  words  of  Schopenhauer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  first  creed  of  every  just  and  good  man  is, 
"  I  beheve  in  a  metaphysic,''  are  but  the  most  literal  truth 
conceivable.  It  is,  let  us  admit  it,  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  our  western  thought  that  it  has  not  yet,  as  a  whole,  risen 
to  the  height  of  an  intuition — I  will  not  say  a  thought — 
that  India  had  ages  before  our  European  idealists.  The 
intuition  I  refer  to  is  the  feeling  that  the  so-called  outer 
world  of  atoms  and  forces  and  matter  is  simply  unthink- 
able without  the  inner  world  of  the  perception  and  the 
thought  that  attributes  to  it  all  its  supposed  qualities  and 
forces  and  dispositions  and  laws.  And  one  of  the  worst 
sins  of  this  same  western  materialism  of  ours  is  that  so  many 
of  our  thinkers  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  satisfy  their  souls 
with  the  husks  and  viewpoints  of  Darwinism  when  inter- 
preted into  the  ridiculous  position  that  the  actual  and  the 
visible  are  the  ethical  and  the  ideal.  It  is  not  from  the 
actual  world  at  all  that  we  take  the  thought  of  the  ideal; 
'^  is  "  and  *'  what  happens  "  are  not  the  same  as  *^  ought  " 
and  "  what  ought  to  happen."  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  ideal  and  the  purposeful  in  ourselves  that  we  credit 
nature,  or  the  actual,  with  a  power  of  selection,  and  with 
the  phenomena  of  evolution,  and  ascent,  and  descent,  and 
what  not.  We  are  ourselves,  in  other  words,  eminently 
at  least  a  part  of  the  world;  or  rather,  we  have  certainly 
never  known  any  world  which  we  have  not  tried  to  spell 
out  in  terms  of  our  own  nature.  And  as  for  primeval,  cosmic 
dust  and  milky  ways  and  radio-active  particles,  and  so  on, 
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all  these  things  are  only  so  many  hypotheses  that  are  more 
or  less  useful  in  explaining  the  world  and  the  phenomena 
that  we  see  round  about  us  here  and  now.  And,  of  course, 
by  the  way,  there  are  very  few  sane  scientists  who  think 
that  even  these  primal  elements  of  things  were  made  other- 
wise than  by  the  power  of  a  Creator  who  chose  such  a  method 
of  developing  the  universe,  that  also  includes  us  and  our 
purposes. 

Granting,  then,  that  we  do,  and  with  the  most  deli- 
berate consciousness,  adopt  this  somewhat  lofty  attitude 
about  the  moral  man  as  the  maker  or  the  creator  of 
an  order  higher  than  the  natural,  what,  in  the  absence 
of  all  the  dubious  substitutes  for  morality  of  which  we 
have  been  talking,  is  the  determinative  principle  of  the 
conduct  of  this  man  as  a  social  agent  of  to-day.  To  this 
question  there  is  but  one  answer,  first:  the  '^universal- 
ity ''  (or  the  precedent-estabUshing  impartiahty)  that  the 
deepest  thinkers  have  seen  to  be  bound  up  with  morality; 
and,  secondly,  the  "good  sense  ''  which  Maeterlinck  has  so 
rightly  described  as  the  special  characteristic  of  our  time. 
A  man's  duty,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
relieving  a  hungry  man,  is  to  act,  first,  as  a  man  should 
act  towards  his  fellows,  as  if  he  were  (as  he  is  by  his  very 
human  nature)  a  legislator  or  a  director  of  things,  instead 
of  a  passive  spectator — hke  the  Levite  or  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Bible  story.  And  then,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
common,  or  the  good,  sense  that  sees  that  it  is  neither  right 
nor  fitting  to  do  for  a  man  anything  that  he  can  do  for  him- 
self. The  street  singer  should,  in  other  words,  get  his  crust 
from  society  if  physically  exhausted,  and  then  be  made 
to  see  to  it  that  he  does  something  better  than  to  seek  to 
sing  his  way  through  the  world.  And,  of  course,  if  this 
destruction  of  vagrant  street-singing  means  new  municipal 
arrangements  in  the  city  of  Lucerne,  these  new  arrangements 
become  the  duty  and  the  ideal  of  every  inteUigent  citizen. 
And  the  moral  man,  being,  by  his  nature,  something  of  a 
reformer,  will  help  to  bring  about  this  new  stage  in  the  social 
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conditions  of  his  city  or  immediate  environment.  It  is 
thus  certainly,  if  you  will,  a  moral  maxim  of  to-day  that 
every  man  hving  within  a  certain  area  or  community  should 
do  his  share  towards  the  organization  of  the  political  and 
social  and  ameliorative  agencies  of  that  community.  The 
active  recognition  of  this  maxim  would  be  the  best  way 
of  helping  to  "  bring  to  an  end  the  social  injustice  in  which 
we  live."  I  am  just  as  certainly  my  brother ^s  keeper  as 
I  am  my  own;  and  if  I  do  not  act  upon  this  assumption, 
my  children  will  sufifer  in  the  public  streets,  and  I  myself 
will  not  be  able  to  pursue  my  own  calling  to  the  best 
advantage. 

But  the  world  of  our  social  usages  and  institutions, 
having  been  devised  in  the  interest  of  ''  freedom  ''  and 
''respectability,"  rather  than  that  of  an  enforced  or  com- 
pulsory perfection,  cannot  possibly  be  so  perfected  in  its 
arrangements  and  devices  that  no  one  shall  go  ''  down  hill," 
or  that  any  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  power  of  choosing, 
within  certain  Umits,  his  own  Ufe.  Our  existing  civiliza- 
tion, as  it  were,  is  the  product  of  men's  vices  as  well  as  of 
their  virtues.  We  are  going  to  err,  in  other  words,  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  certain 
and  calculable  success  in  our  efforts  with  ourselves  and  with 
others.  Yet  the  very  glory  of  morality  is  its  uncertainty. 
Without  a  measure  of  uncertainty,  it  would  lose  its  freedom 
and  its  interest  and  its  voluntary  character.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  outcome  does  not,  too,  relieve  us  of  the  obli- 
tion  of  seeking  to  do  something,  something,  moreover,  that 
will  not  merely  interfere,  but  actually  help,  in  a  more  or  less 
fundamental  way,  to  make,  for  example,  the  recipient  of 
charity,  a  better  and  a  more  active  man.  This  last  quali- 
fication about  all  the  help  that  we  seek  to  give  to  om'selves 
being  (in  idea  at  least)  fundamental  help,  help  of  the  right 
sort,  of  course,  makes  morahty  difficult,  and  rightly  so.  It 
is  very  far  from  easy  to  be  good  and  to  do  good  to-day, 
and  the  people  who  say  it  is  so  are  thinking  merely  of  the 
irrational   and  unintelUgent   charity   and  goodness   of  the 
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past.  But  to  repeat,  this  very  element  of  difficulty,  the 
difficulty,  namely,  of  entertaining  only  such  good  impulses 
as  pass  muster  before  the  bar  of  good  sense  (for  man,  indeed, 
has  nothing  higher  as  a  practical  guide  or  criterion)  does 
not,  as  we  have  said,  relieve  us  of  the  obligation  of  doing 
something.  We  cannot,  as  it  were,  sit  still,  or  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  The  soldier  who  must  make  a  move, 
pays,  of  course,  for  a  false  move  by  his  Ufe;  so  does  the 
woman  who  bears  a  child.  And  the  moral  man  is  hourly 
in  the  same  position  as  an  expectant  mother  or  as  a  soldier 
on  guard. 

Having  thus  sought — doubtless  somewhat  summarily — 
to  rest  morality  upon  the  conception  of  man^s  personality, 
as  essentially  normative  or  regulative,  it  now  behooves  me, 
in  view  of  the  hmits  of  time  and  space,  to  draw  my  argu- 
mentation to  a  close. 

Is  moraUty,  after  all,  in  such  a  perilous  condition  as 
the  title  I  have  chosen  to  use  would  seem  to  suggest?  To 
me,  this  question  will  now  mean:  Is  the  man  who  conceives 
of  himself  as  called  upon  (in  the  old  and  best  sense  of  the 
term  person)  to  play  a  real  part,  a  wisely  administrative 
part,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  actual  danger  of  dis- 
appearing from  our  civilization — in  view,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  alleged  decline  of  rehgious  faith,  and  of  the  alleged 
spread  of  materialistic  science,  and  in  view  of  the  flaws 
in  the  various  devices  of  our  time  for  the  regeneration  or 
the  elevation  of  the  mass  of  the  people?  As  thus  put,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  spite  of  a  great  deal 
that  is  continually  alleged  about  the  scepticism  and  the  fads 
and  the  corruption  of  the  time,  I  think  the  question  ought 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Our  various  theories  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  religious  and  scientific  philosophies  and 
social  pohtics  have  had,  as  yet,  very  little  hold  or  effect 
upon  the  heart  or  will  of  the  people.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
here,  in  the  heart  and  will,  rather  than  in  the  head,  that 
the  source  of  morahty  is  to  be  found  The  people,  there- 
fore, and  mankind  generally,  are,  in  the  main,  just  as  moral 
and  just  as  immoral  as  they  have  ever  been.     And,  all  things 
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considered,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  Ukely  to  become 
more  moral  rather  than  less  moral.  For,  while  I  am  not 
at  all  inclined  to  withdraw  what  I  have  suggested  about 
the  paramount  need  of  to-day  of  a  philosophy  of  man  as  an 
active,  as  well  as  a  thinking,  being,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
by  far  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  time  is  the  discovery, 
both  in  hteratm-e  and  in  hfe,  of  the  man  who,  in  plain 
English,  regards  himself,  not  as  a  thing  or  a  tool,  for  any- 
thing or  for  anybody,  but  as  a  being  resolved  to  play  a  part, 
a  being  who  is  for  ever  an  end  in  himself,  rather  than  a 
means  to  something  or  somebody  outside  himself.  I  find 
this  discovery,  for  example — ^to  go  no  further  afield — in  such 
phenomena  as  the  following:  the  immense,  white-heat  agi- 
tation for  social  righteousness  in  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness; the  contention  that  all  so-called  private  functions 
are  in  many  regards  also  public  functions;  the  discovery 
of  scientific  reform  that  the  only  permanent  reform  is  the 
creation  of  free  and  responsible  individuals;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  gradual  change  that  has  come  about  every- 
where in  what  we  may  call  the  literature  of  '^  NationaUsm.'' 
The  Recessional  Hymn  of  Kipling,  for  example,  might  be 
taken  as  an  epoch-marking  sign  of  this  change  in  the  case 
of  the  literature  of  our  British  Nationalism.  And  similar 
things  might  easily  be  pointed  out  in  the  hterature  of  other 
countries. 

Everywhere,  in  short,  I  think,  it  is  possible  to  show, 
in  the  realm  both  of  theory  and  of  practice,  what  I  should 
like  to  call  the  re-discovery  of  the  morally  responsible  indi- 
vidual. His  value  in  business  and  in  politics  is  to-day 
declared  to  be  above  all  price,  and  in  fact,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  his  value  for  all  positions  of  leadership  was  as 
great  as  it  is  to-day.  And  my  point  is  not  merely  that 
the  demand  for  this  man  creates  the  supply,  but  that  this 
kind  of  man  is  actually  beginning  to  make  his  existence 
and  his  activity  felt,  in  the  most  imique  and  the  most 
irresistible  manner. 

W.  Caldwell 
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THE  CLEANING  OF  THE  SLATE 

FOR  a  hundred  years  hatred  of  England  was  the  hoop 
which  kept  the  states  of  the  American  Union  together. 
It  served  its  purpose,  until  organic  union  replaced  that  ex- 
ternal force,  and  it  has  long  since  been  discarded.  Dread  of 
absorption  by  the  United  States  was  the  main  incentive  for 
the  confederation  of  the  Canadian  provinces  forty  years  ago. 
This  contingency  was  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers 
of  Confederation,  for  they  had  before  their  eyes  Article  II  of 
the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1787,  which  reads:  ^'  Canada, 
acceding  to  the  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  new  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled 
to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union.'' 

The  disaster  of  war  which  overtook  the  United  States  in 
1861,  and  the  misgovernment  which  prevailed  during  the 
balance  of  the  nineteenth  century,  all  of  which  has  been 
faithfully  recorded  on  these  pages,  allowed  the  Canadian 
provinces  time  and  opportunity  to  grow  together  into  a  well 
ordered  community.  Hatred  and  fear  have  vanished  in 
company.  The  United  States  can  now  be  as  friendly  as  they 
like  towards  England  without  dread  of  disruption;  and 
Canada  is  secure  enough  in  the  bonds  of  affection  and  obliga- 
tion with  the  Empire  to  find  only  cause  for  rejoicing  in  that 
era  of  good  government  in  the  United  States  which  is  about 
to  begin.  For,  in  truth,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  in  that 
country  such  a  revival  of  the  public  conscience,  and  a  revolt 
against  civic  unrighteousness,  as  reminds  one  of  the  moral 
indignation  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  horrid 
institution  of  slavery. 

For  a  generation  the  United  States  has  served  us  as  a 
warning.  In  the  future  it  may  serve  us  equally  as  an  example, 
if  it  does  not  become  weary  in  well  doing.    Already  we  have 
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begun  to  cleanse  our  civic  administration  by  a  plan  devised  in 
Galveston;  to  control  our  transportation  companies  by  a 
method  which  we  learned  from  the  interstate  commission;  to 
regulate  our  insurance  companies  in  accordance  with  the  Arm- 
strong Law;  to  curb  our  combines  with  the  bit  suggested  by 
Senator  Sherman;  and  to  conserve  our  assets  with  an  instru- 
ment devised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

With  the  disappearance  of  hatred  on  one  side,  and  fear 
on  the  other — ^two  qualities  which  do  not  forever  exalt  a 
nation — ^we  may  now  apply  our  minds  to  discover  the  good 
qualities,  rather  than  the  defects,  of  each  other;  and  we 
shall  be  none  the  less  good  Canadians  and  good  Americans, 
or  any  less  resolute  to  uphold  our  respective  ideals. 

Probably  few  persons  are  aware  that  there  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  outstanding  between  the  two  countries 
any  cause  of  public  disagreement.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  bad  inheritance  which  fell  to  us  at  Yorktown 
on  October  19th,  1781,  was  a  constant  cause  of  irritation, 
which  frequently  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war.  One  by 
one  these  difficulties  disappeared;  but  to  recount  the  various 
processes  by  which  they  are  now  forgotten  would  be  to 
write  again  the  history  of  British  diplomacy  and  Canada. 
That  has  already  been  done  on  these  pages ;  and  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  the  Oregon  award,  and  the  Alaskan  settlement  may 
now  be  considered  as  ancient  history. 

An  acute  observer  made  the  remark  that,  after  thirteen 
years  residence  in  Canada,  the  fact  which  impressed  him 
most  was  the  humility  of  Canadians.  They  had,  he  said, 
a  fixed  belief  that  in  any  transaction  with  the  United  States 
Canadians  were  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  And  yet  he  must 
have  heard  a  rich  Scotchman  describe  his  fortune  as  the 
few  shillings  he  had  managed  to  save  out  of  his  poor  earnings, 
and  he  must  have  known  successful  traders  whose  highest 
ambition  was  '^  to  get  clear  without  a  loss." 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  British  diplomacy,  by  which 
it  is  willing  to  stand  or  fall, — articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis, 
as"  the  old  theologians  used  to  say, — that  there  shall  be  no 
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boasting  when  the  quarry  has  lost  its  skin.  Canadians 
carry  this  sound  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  and  complain  if 
the  tail  does  not  come  ta  tliem  with  the  hide. 

In  the  Ashburton  business  the  Americans  were  deprived 
of  900  miles  of  territory  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  boundary  was  pushed  back  from 
the  heights  which  flanked  Lower  Canada,  and  as  much  of 
Maine  was  cut  off  as  would  allow  of  pretty  direct  communica- 
tion between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  The  strip  along  northern 
New  York,  including  Rouse  Point,  went  to  the  United 
States;  but  they  had  occupied  it  for  sixty-three  years, 
and  the  fortifications  had  been  erected  by  themselves. 
By  all  the  principles  of  international  law  it  was  theirs; 
and  it  was  a  nice  piece  of  diplomacy,  giving  to  them 
what  was  their  own  property  in  exchange  for  the  pri- 
vilege which  they  accepted  of  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  where  they  had  no  interests 
whatever.  Finally,  they  were  induced  to  assent  to  an  extra- 
dition clause  by  which  England  was  enabled  to  recapture 
her  subjects,  whether  innocent  or  guilty;  and  to  secure  poli- 
tical offenders  whilst  professing  to  take  only  common  felons; 
and,  worst  infamy  of  all,  questions  which  they  desired  to 
have  settled  were  omitted  or  indefinitely  adjourned. 

Yet  Canadians  protested  with  an  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  until  the  full  humour  of  the  situation  was 
too  apparent,  that  they  should  have  had  the  harbour  of 
Portland  as  well;  and  they  gave  a  sense  of  reality  by  their 
self-abnegation  in  putting  forward  no  claim  to  Boston,  New 
York,  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

By  the  Oregon  award  Canada  recovered  one-half  of 
that  enormous  territory  lying  between  the  parallels  of  42° 
and  54P  40',  including  all  that  area  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  sea,  extending  from  Alaska  to  Cahfomia, 
which  would  soon  have  been  wholly  won  by  the  United  States, 
and  held  by  the  best  of  all  titles,  namely,  effective  occupation; 
and  yet  Canadians  lamented  for  half  a  century  that  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  had  been  filched  away  from  them. 
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Finally,  when  the  boundary  of  Alaska  was  fixed,  under 
the  convention  of  1903,  by  six  jurists  of  repute,  three  of 
whom  were  of  our  own  choosing,  and  two  of  them  Canadians, 
there  was  heard  a  cry,  splendid  in  its  loudness,  that  we  had 
been  robbed  by  the  Americans,  and  that  we  had  been  first 
forsaken,  and  then  betrayed,  by  England.  Of  course  we 
did  not  mean  it.  This  was  only  the  conduct  of  a  people 
which  is  not  so  unsophisticated  as  that  shrewd  observer  of 
thirteen  years  was  induced  to  believe. 

With  these  large  matters  disposed  of  it  was  then 
time  to  turn  to  a  solution  of  the  remaining  questions. 
In  the  intervening  years  those  questions  have  been  solved, 
and  there  is  now  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  an 
absolutely  clean  slate.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present 
note  to  indicate  the  stages  by  which  this  result  has  been 
achieved,  or  rather  to  trace  the  series  of  events  which  have 
followed  one  another  in  tumultuous  succession  since  Mr. 
Bryce  went  to  Washington  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
in  1907. 

In  addition  to  other  qualifications  for  the  post  of  pleni- 
potentiary, Mr.  Bryce  is  possessed  of  the  gift  of  sympathy 
for  the  American  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  it  was  generally 
known  before  he  came  that  he  had  written  a  large  book 
which  bore  that  very  title.  Few  had  read  the  book,  but 
all  were  aware  that  it  contained  much  that  was  laudatory  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  a  century  the  people  had  been 
yearning  for  some  such  recognition  from  the  world,  even 
whilst  they  were  affecting  to  despise  it.  By  another  curious 
coincidence  Lord  Grey  was  governor-general  of  Canada 
during  the  same  period,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  has 
impressed  the  American  mind,  as  it  has  not  been  impressed 
since  the  days  of  Elgin — so  readily  is  a  democratic  people 
moved  by  alertness  of  mind,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  humane- 
ness of  conduct,  especially  when  these  qualities  are  associated 
with  high  place  and  noble  birth.  By  still  another  coincidence 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  premier  of  Canada,  and  the  Americana 
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had  long  since  become  enamoured  of  his  passionless  wisdom 
and  his  native  common  sense. 

Between  April  11th,  1908,  and  May  21st,  1910,  six  separate 
treaties,  agreements,  or  conventions,  have  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  titles, 
terms,  and  effects  of  these  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

1.  Treaty  respecting  the  demarcation  of  the  international 
boundary,  signed  April  Uth,  1908.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine  the 
location  of  the  boundary  line  through  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pigeon  River,  thence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
through  the  water  channels  to  the  Pacific. 

2.  The  commissioners  appointed  were  unable  to  agree, 
within  the  time  specified,  upon  the  exact  location  of  the  line 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Accordingly,  on  May  21st,  1910,  the 
matter  was  peremptorily  settled  by  a  fresh  ^^  treaty  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America 
respecting  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  etc.^' 

3.  Convention  respecting  the  protection,  preservation, 
and  propagation  of  food  fishes  in  the  waters  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  signed  April  11th,  1908.  In 
the  words  of  the  convention:  ^' The  times,  seasons,  and 
methods  of  fishing,  and  the  nets,  engines,  gear,  and  appUances 
which  may  be  used  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay;  the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  Rivers;  Lake  Memphremagog; 
Lake  Champlain;  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  it  constitutes 
the  international  boundary;  Lake  Ontario;  the  Niagara 
River;  Lake  Erie;  the  waters  connecting  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron;  including  Lake  St.  Clair;  Lake  Huron,  excluding 
Georgian  Bay  but  including  North  Channel;  St.  Mary's 
River  and  Lake  Superior;  Rainy  River  and  Rainy  Lake; 
Lake  of  the  Woods;  ^the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  those 
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parts  of  Washington  Sound,  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  Puget 
Sound  lying  between  the  parallels  of  48^10'  and  49°20';  and 
such  other  contiguous  waters  as  may  be  recommended  and 
agreed,  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  uniform  and  conm:ion 
international  regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions;  and 
to  that  end  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  appoint, 
within  three  months  after  this  convention  is  proclaimed, 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  international  fisheries 
commission,  consisting  of  one  person  named  by  each  govern- 
ment.'' It  is  agreed  that  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the 
commissioners  shall  be  enforced  by  legislation,  and  that 
jurisdiction  shall  be  exercised  by  either  government,  as 
well  over  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party  apprehended 
for  violation  of  the  regulations  in  any  of  its  own  waters  to 
which  the  regulations  apply,  as  over  its  own  citizens  or  subjects 
found  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  who  shall  have  violated 
the  regulations  within  the  waters  of  the  other  party.  Under 
the  authority  of  this  treaty  joint  regulations  were  drawn 
up  by  the  commissioners,  and  were  laid  before  the  Canadian 
parHament  and  the  United  States  congress  on  February 
4th,  1910. 

4.  Treaty  (1)  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  in  custody 
for  trial  either  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States  through  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  (2)  for  re- 
ciprocal rights  in  wrecking  and  salvage  in  the  waters  con- 
tiguous to  the  boundary  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  signed  May  18th,  1908. 

5.  Treaty  relating  to  boundary  waters  and  questions 
arising  along  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  treaty  was  signed  on  January  11th,  1909,  and 
ratified  on  May  5th,  1910.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was 
to  prevent  disputes  regarding  boundary  waters.  Navigation 
is  made  free  to  inhabitants  of  both  countries  equally,  and  a  hke 
freedom  is  extended  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
to  all  canals  connecting  boundary  waters.  No  obstruction 
or  diversion  of  boundary  waters  is  to  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  the  international  joint  commission  established 
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by  the  treaty.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  pollution 
of  boundary  waters,  and  a  limit  is  set  upon  the  diversion 
of  water  from  the  Niagara  River. 

It  is  further  provided  that  other  questions  and  matters 
of  difference  arising  between  the  two  countries  involving 
the  rights,  obhgations,  or  interests  of  either  in  relation  to 
the  other,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  along  the  common 
frontier,  shall  be  referred  to  the  commission  for  examination 
and  report,  and  that  any  questions  or  matters  of  difference 
arising,  involving  the  rights,  obhgations,  or  interests  of 
either  country  in  relation  to  the  other  or  their  respective 
inhabitants,  may  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  same  tribunal. 

This  treaty  merely  gave  full  effect  to  an  arrangement 
which  had  its  beginning  in  a  provision  of  the  ^^  Rivers  and  Har- 
bours Act,"  passed  by  the  United  States  congress,  and  ap- 
proved June  13th,  1902,  in  which  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  was  invited  to  join  in  the  formation  of  an  international 
commission,  composed  of  six  persons,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  conditions  and  uses  of  the  waters  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  line.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  three  Canadian  commissioners  met  in  Ottawa,  March 
6th,  1905.  The  American  commissioners  met  in  Washington, 
May  10th,  1905.  The  first  joint  meeting  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton May  25th,  1905,  when  Colonel  0.  H.  Ernst  was  elected 
chairman,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  at  meetings  held  in  Ameri- 
can territory,  the  chairman  of  the  American  section  should 
preside,  and  at  meetings  held  in  Canada,  the  president  of 
the  Canadian  section,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mabee,  succeeded  later  by 
Sir  George  Gibbons,  should  so  officiate.  Unfortunately  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  over  the  scope  of  the  commission, 
but  after  much  correspondence  the  Canadian  government 
yielded  to  the  narrower  interpretation  of  the  Americans, 
and  so  proceeded.  The  immensely  valuable  earUer  work 
of  the  commission  is  recorded  in  the  report  of  1906.  More 
recently  public  attention  was  fixed  upon  this  powerful  body 
by  its  hearing  of  evidence  upon  the  proposal  to  construct 
a  dam  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Long  Sault,  as  recorded 
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on  these  pages  in  October,  1910.  The  outcome  is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  7th,  1911,  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  66  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  allow  a  Bill  to 
pass  which  would  authorize  the  project;  and  on  the  following 
day,  before  a  sub-committee  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Littlefield 
invoked  the  authority  of  this  treaty  as  a  reason  why  the 
Bill  should  not  pass,  since  the  promoters  had  not  followed 
the  decision  of  the  international  waterways  commission, 
that  the  Canadian  government  should  first  be  consulted. 

6.  The  special  agreement  for  the  submission  of  questions 
relating  to  fisheries  on  the  North  Altantic  coast  under  the 
general  convention  of  arbitration  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  April  4th,  1908,  and  signed 
January  27th,  1909,  arranged  for  the  reference  to  arbitration 
of  the  long-standing  questions  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  convention  of  1818  relative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  fisheries.  The  arbitration  tribunal 
chosen  by  mutual  agreement  from  among  the  members  of 
the  permanent  court  at  The  Hague,  consisted  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Lammasch,  president,  Luis  M.  Drago,  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de 
Savornin  Lohman,  George  Gray,  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Aylesworth  was  appointed  British  agent,  and 
Mr.  Chandler  Anderson,  agent  of  the  United  States.  The 
pleadings  were  duly  exchanged  between  the  two  parties, 
as  provided  by  the  agreement,  and  the  oral  argument  began 
at  The  Hague  on  June  1st,  1910.  The  award  was  made  on 
September  7th.  It  was  unanimous,  and  achieved  the  difficult 
feat  of  pleasing  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  As  described  by 
Mr.  McGrath  on  these  pages,  October,  1910,  this  arbitration 
opens,  or  rather  concludes,  a  new  era  in  Anglo-American 
relations. 

Two  subjects  yet  remained;  namely,  the  condition  of 
the  sealing  industry,  and  the  necessity  of  further  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  species;  and  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  settling  the  various  outstanding  pecuniary 
claims  of  British  subjects  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ent,  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  British 
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government.  On  February  8th,  1911,  the  senate  at  Washing- 
ton received  from  the  executive  the  draft  of  a  treaty  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  which,  if  ratified,  will  prohibit  pelagic 
sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea,  until  the  herd  shall  have  become 
replenished.  Similar  instruments  will  be  submitted  to  which 
Russia  and  Japan  will  be  parties,  and  due  compensation 
will  be  made  to  individuals  whose  rights  are  involved.  Last 
of  all,  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  claims  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  report,  just  at  hand,  of  the  Canadian  under-secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

There  has  been  in  certain  quarters  an  insistent  demand 
that  Canadians  should  be  appointed  as  diplomats  to  deal 
at  first  hand  with  the  United  States  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing directly  to  the  two  countries.  That  wise  procedure  might 
well  be  adopted  at  the  moment,  since  there  is  now  nothing 
of  a  very  serious  nature  remaining  for  them  to  do,  and  con- 
sequently little  risk  of  the  danger  which  is  always  attendant 
upon  inexperience. 

The  EpiTOR 
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THE  relation  of  lender  to  the  individual  borrower  is  well 
defined  by  the  common  law,  and  courts  exist  to 
enforce  the  contract.  When  the  borrower  is  a  sovereign 
community,  the  relation  is  much  more  delicate.  It  depends 
upon  honour  alone.  Short  of  armed  force  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  to  enforce  the  contract,  except  the  general  principles 
of  morality  and  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 

What  a  legislature  can  do  it  can  undo.  It  can  repudiate 
as  readily  as  it  can  contract.  The  supremacy  of  parliament 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  British  institutions,  and  it 
existed  long  before  Blackstone  defined  it  in  words.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  legislatures  are 
restrained  by  the  constitution,  which  forbids,  under  Article 
1,  sub-section  10,  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  in  a  con- 
tract ;  and  Article  V  of  the  Amendment  reads  more  specifically : 
*'  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  Ufe,  Uberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  justification.'*  As  if  this  were 
not  specific  enough,  the  prohibition  is  applied,  in  Article 
XIV,  section  1,  to  individual  states  in  the  words:  ^^  Nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty, without  due  process  of  law.*' 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  lawyers  were  content 
to  refrain  from  further  argument,  and  occasionally  this 
centuries-old  principle  comes  before  the  pubUc  and  the  courts. 
To  American  minds  this  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  parUa- 
ment  is  unthinkable — they  know  their  own  parUaments 
so  well.  This  view  is  well  expressed  by  Professor  C.  H. 
Mcllwain  in  his  ^'  High  Court  of  Parhament,"  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Frowde. 
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^^^  last  year  the  question  came  before  the  Court  of 
King's  .gnch  in  Montreal,  when  judgement  was  given  by 
a  majori^  ^p  three  to  two  in  favour  of  the  view  that  parlia- 
^m  IS  omnipotent.  The  case  referred  to  is  The  Travellers 
Insurance  Co.  vs.  the  Travellers  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Canada. 
The  point  arose  on  an  injunction  on  behalf  of  the  first  company 
to  restrain  the  second  from  using  the  name  granted  to  it 
by  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  use  would  injure 
the  company  first  in  the  field.  This  judgement,  taken  in 
itself,  is  perhaps  not  of  great  force,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  appealed  from, 
and  because  of  several  facts  which  prevented  the  raising 
of  many  arguments  that  might  otherwise  have  been  invoked. 
But  there  are  two  Ontario  cases  in  which  the  issue  was  wider 
but  the  result  the  same.  These  are  the  cases  of  Smith  vs. 
the  City  of  London,  and  Beardmore  vs.  the  City  of  Toronto. 
The  first  is  reported  in  20  O.  L.  R.  133;  the  second  is  reported 
in  the  same  volume,  page  165,  and  again,  in  further  appeal, 
in  21  0.  L.  R.  (1910),  page  505.  These  two  cases  have  both 
been  decided  upon  the  same  grounds,  and  have  been  passed 
upon  by  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  confirmed  by  the  Divisional 
Court  of  Ontario,  and  again  confirmed  by  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal,  the  confirmations  in  both  cases  being  unanimous. 

The  two  points  made  in  these  cases  were,  first,  that  the 
provincial  legislature  is,  within  its  scope,  and  subject  to 
the  Dominion  veto,  omnipotent;  and  second,  that  the  phrase, 
"  matters  of  trade  and  commerce, '^  as  used  in  the  British 
North  America  Act,  points  to  poUtical  arrangements  in 
regard  to  trade,  regulation  of  trade  in  matters  of  inter- 
provincial  concern,  and  the  like;  and  does  not  refer  to 
commercial  agreements  of  a  local  nature;  but  the  second 
point  does  not  concern  us  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  cannot 
yet  bring  themselves  to  regard  so  wide  a  view.  Of  these 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Louis  Jette  is  perhaps  the  best  exponent. 
In  the  Quebec  case  referred  to,  he  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  minority  in  the  words:   ''  It  is  an  error  to  claim  that 
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the  parliament  of  Canada  is  omnipotent.  The  s  is  ^  omni- 
potent authority  in  the  world ....  There  ii  no  ^^thority 
in  the  country  which  does  not  come  within  tfe^^^^^ope  of 
the  courts.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  courts  is  the 
most  efficient  protection  against  every  form  of  tyranny.'^ 
But  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  City  of 
London,  20  O.L.R.,  133  et  seq.,  in  a  most  elaborate  judgement 
in  the  first  court,  referred  to  nearly  every  authority  on  this 
view  of  the  subject.  He  cites,  for  instance.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  as  the  strongest  authority  against  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament,  and  says:  ^^  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  advanced 
the  proposition  in  Bonham^s  case,  that  '  the  common  law 
will  controul  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  sometimes  adjudge 
them  to  be  utterly  void,^  was  properly  rebuked  by  Lord 
Ellesmere.^'  The  judgement  is  so  elaborate  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  summarize  it.  On  appeal  to  the  Divisional 
Court,  still  further  authorities  were  quoted,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Lefroy;  and  Sir  John  Boyd,  the  chancellor,  also 
went  very  fully  into  the  matter  with  the  same  result. 

And  yet  it  is  not  notorious  that  the  Canadian  legislatures, 
whose  powers  are  supreme,  have  been  less  careful  in  main- 
taining the  public  honour  than  the  legislatures  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  restrained  by  the  constitution  from  violat- 
ing It.  Increased  authority  brings  an  increased  sense  of 
responsibiUty.  But  our  legislatures  have  never  been  put  to 
the  test.  They  have  not  yet  been  face  to  face  with  the 
temptation  to  repudiate  their  obligations  or  to  authorize 
citizens  to  do  so.  The  people  have  been  too  prosperous, 
and  they  are  not  yet  done  borrowing.  In  times  of  stress 
in  the  United  States  we  have  seen  nearly  half  the  people 
resolved  to  pay  back  a  hundred  cents  with  a  silver  dollar. 
The  mere  suggestion  was  fatal  to  the  community.  It  will 
be  fatal  to  us,  too,  if  ever  we  fall  into  a  like  temptation,  and 
cast  the  faintest  suspicion  upon  our  credit.  There  is  nothing 
more  cowardly  than  capital  when  it  is  free:  nothing  more 
ruthless  when  it  is  caught:  nothing  more  unforgetful  or 
unforgiving  of  past  injuries.     Itjpicks  itself  up  hke  a  wild 
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thing,  and  never  ventures  again  into  a  zone  which  was  once 
proved  to  be  dangerous. 

In  these  times  of  prosperity  it  is  well  to  survey  the 
scene  to  discover,  if  we  can,  any  signs  of  danger,  any  tendency 
of  legislatures  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  of  their  powers; 
and  it  is  just  on  account  of  the  unchecked  power  which  they 
possess  that  the  first  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  exercise 
it  will  be  not  resisted  but  avoided,  and  capital  will  seek  other 
channels,  or  retire  underground.  Persons  who  have  money 
to  invest  are  the  most  irrational  of  all  creatures.  They 
will  put  their  treasure  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  the  sea, 
in  the  air;  but  they  will  draw  back  from  a  safe  mortgage, 
merely  because  they  have  heard  that  a  Bill  was  passed  in 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  on  January  16th,  bearing 
the  title,  ^^  An  Act  to  amend  the  Interest  Act.'^  This  entirely 
innocent  ^'  Miller  Bill,''  which  is  designed  to  permit  a  borrower 
to  pay  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  after  it  is  overdue,  has  been 
distorted  by  ignorant  persons,  who  have  money  to  loan,  into 
a  compulsion  to  receive  the  amount  before  it  is  due. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  legislation  in  the  Dominion 
parUament  and  in  the  nine  provinces,  which  has  been  enacted 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  lives,  discloses  so  little  that 
is  contrary  to  public  morahty  and  public  credit,  that  one 
may,  with  the  greater  confidence,  stigmatize  that  which 
may  conceivably  be  so.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
most  unscrupulous  detractor  from  Canada's  credit  could 
discover  more  than  five  examples;  yet  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  "  bears  "  continually  alert  to  sell  pubKc  securi- 
ties ''  for  the  fall.'' 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  one  who 
is  not  a  lawyer  may,  certain  Acts  of  legislation,  so  that  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Canada  may 
decide  for  themselves  if  the  credit  of  the  country  has  been 
impaired;  and  I  shall  begin  with  Bill  No.  64,  Second  Session 
of  the  Alberta  Legislature,  entitled,  "  An  Act  respecting 
the  bonds  guaranteed  for  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 
Railway  Company."    This  Bill  was  introduced  on  November 
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24th,  1910,  and  was  afterwards  enacted  into  law.  The 
effect  of  this  enactment  was  to  provide  that  the  sum  of 
$7,400,000,  with  interest,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  bond  issue  of  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway, 
should  be  taken  from  the  railway  company,  by  which  it  was 
borrowed  for  purposes  of  construction,  and  converted  into  a 
portion  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  province  of  Alberta. 
The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  Bill  were  these:  In  1908, 
WilUam  R.  Clarke  purchased  from  its  holders  a  railway 
charter  granted  by  the  Dominion  government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  railway  from  Edmonton  north  to  Fort 
McMurray,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles.  He  paid  for  it 
the  sum  of  $6,500,  and  assumed  certain  connected  obligations. 
Mr.  Clarke  then  entered  into  negotiations  with  Dr.  Rutherford, 
then  prime  minister  of  Alberta,  and  with  other  members  of 
his  government,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  government 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  railway.  As  a  result,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Clarke  should  abandon  his  Dominion  charter, 
take  a  new  charter  from  the  province  of  Alberta,  under  the 
namfi  of  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway  Co.,  and 
the  provincial  government  should  provide  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  bonds  of  the  railway  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  a  mile, 
and  $400,000  for  terminals.  Two  statutes  were  accordingly 
passed,  and  assented  to,  on  February  25th,  1909.  In  one, 
(Chap.  46,)  the  company  was  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $40,000  per  mile.  The 
work  of  construction  was  to  be  begun  within  one  year  from 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  was  to  be  completed  within  four 
years,  unless  for  serious  cause  the  lieutenant-governor-in- 
council  should  extend  the  time. 

By  the  other  statute,  (Chap.  16,)  the  government  of 
Alberta  was  authorized  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  bonds  of  the  railway  company  to  the  extent 
of  $20,000  per  mile,  and  also  bonds  for  terminals  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,  the  bonds  to  be  payable  in  fifty  years  from 
January  1st,  1909,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  All  moneys 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds  were  to  be  paid  directly 
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by  the  purchaser  into  a  bank  approved  of  by  the  heutenant- 
governor-in-council  to  the  credit  of  a  special  account  in  the 
name  of  the  treasurer  of  the  province;  and  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  such  special  account  was  to  be  credited  with  interest 
at  such  times  and  at  such  rate  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  company  and  the  bank  holding  the  same;  and  to  be 
paid  out  from  time  to  time  to  the  company  or  its  nominee, 
on  completion  of  ten  mile  sections;  and,  as  to  terminals, 
on  progress  estimates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor-in-council,  according  to  the  specifications  fixed  by 
contract.  The  balance,  if  any,  of  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds 
remaining  after  the  completion  of  the  lines  of  the  railway 
and  the  terminals,  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  company  or  its 
nominee. 

After  the  passage  of  these  Acts,  Mr.  Clarke  proceeded 
to  organize  and  arrange  for  financing  the  railway;  $50,000 
of  capital  stock  was  subscribed  for,  and  was  paid  in  full, 
by  him  and  his  nominees.  He  then  went  to  England,  and, 
after  negotiations  with  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  he  arranged 
to  sell  at  par  to  that  firm,  when  guaranteed  by  the  provincial 
authorities  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  a  bond  issue 
of  $7,400,000,  being  $20,000  a  mile  for  350  miles  of  railway, 
and  $400,000  for  terminals,  the  bonds  being  50  year  bonds 
with  five  per  cent,  interest,  as  provided  by  the  statute.  On 
Mr.  darkens  return,  the  necessary  by-laws  to  authorize  the 
creation  of  the  bonds  were  passed  by  the  company,  and 
the  agreement  of  October  28th,  1909,  was  entered  into 
between  the  company  and  the  government  providing  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  line,  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  into  the  banks.  On  the  same 
date,  these  bonds  were  made  a  first  mortgage  in  favour  of 
the  government  upon  the  company's  property,  the  Standard 
Trusts  Co.,  Winnipeg,  being  the  trustee.  By  Section  19  of 
this  bond  mortgage,  proper  provision  was  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  government  should  the 
company  default  in  paying  interest. 
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On  November  9th,  1909,  the  government  passed  an 
order-in-council  naming  the  banks  in  which  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  were  to  be  deposited.  Pending  the  completion 
of  the  permanent  bonds,  an  interim  bond  for  the  whole  amount 
was  executed  by  the  company,  endorsed  by  the  government 
with  its  guarantee,  certified  by  the  Trusts  Co.,  and  then 
sold  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  par;  the  proceeds  being 
deposited  in  the  banks  in  special  accounts,  headed  as  follows : 
"The  Provincial  Treasurer,  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 
Railway  Co.,  Special  Account.'^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1909,  Mr.  Clarke  procured  the  incorpo- 
ration, under  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  government,  of  the 
Canada  West  Construction  Co.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$500,000,  $50,000  being  subscribed,  and  paid  for,  and  issued  to 
Mr.  Clarke  and  his  nominees.  This  company  then  agreed  with 
the  Railway  Co.,  on  November  22nd,  1909,  to  complete  the 
railway;  the  Construction  Co.  to  receive  in  payment  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  guaranteed  bond  issue  of  $7,400,000. 
The  Construction  Co.  then  made  its  financial  arrangements, 
incurring  obligations  amounting  to  over  $500,000. 

On  March  8th,  1910,  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
of  November  22nd,  1909,  the  Railway  Co.  assigned  all  its 
rights  in  the  net  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to  the  Construction 
Co. ;  and  this  latter  company  on  the  same  date  in  turn  assigned 
its  rights  to  these  moneys  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
as  collateral  security  for  advances  made  and  to  be  made 
by  the  bank  in  financing  the  undertaking.  The  bank  notified 
the  government  of  these  assignments  by  a  letter  dated  April 
29th,  1910,  which  was  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  letter  on  May  12th,  1910. 

About  this  time,  a  campaign  of  criticism  began  in  the 
legislative  assembly  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
made  by  the  government,  and  insinuations  were  made  that 
certain  members  of  the  government  were  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  railway  undertaking.  As  a  result,  on 
March  16th,  1910,  the  lieutenant-governor-in-councilappointed 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  which, 
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members  of  the  government  or  of  the  legislature  were 
interested  in  the  incorporation  or  organization  of  the  Rail- 
way Co. 

On  March  19th,  1910,  the  premier  assured  the  House 
that  the  government  would  not  approve  of  the  road  beyond 
Battenberg,  and  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
would  be  paid  out  until  the  House  met  in  May,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
would  be  received.  The  report  was  not  received  until  Novem- 
ber, when  all  members  of  the  government  and  the  legislature 
were  exonerated  from  the  charges  made. 

While  the  government  never  passed  upon  the  plans 
filed  by  the  company,  the  company  continued  its  arrangements 
and  expenditure  of  moneys  in  connexion  with  the  work.  On 
May  26th,  1910,  Dr.  Rutherford  resigned,  and  Mr.  Sifton  took 
his  place.  Since  then,  so  far  as  the  public  are  aware,  no  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  Railway  Co.  from  the  govern- 
ment, imtil  a  suit  was  issued  by  the  government  against 
the  banks  for  possession  of  the  money  on  deposit. 

All  these  unsettled  conditions  caused  persons  interested 
in  financing  the  railway  to  refuse  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  maturing  July  1st, 
1910,  until  they  were  assured  that  the  enterprise  would  be 
permitted  to  proceed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Railway  Co. 
offered  to  provide  the  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  necessary, 
with  the  interest  earned  by  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks, 
to  make  up  the  five  per  cent,  payable  to  the  bond  holders,  if 
the  government  would  allow  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
actually  earned  by  the  bond  money  to  be  paid  out  on  account 
of  the  interest  due  to  the  bond  holders;  but  instead  of  con- 
senting to  this,  the  government  borrowed  the  whole  of  the 
amount  of  the  five  per  cent,  from  another  bank,  and  made  the 
payment  of  the  bond  interest.  The  counsel  for  the  railway 
and  the  Construction  Co.,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  No.  64,  applied  to  the  premier  for  permission 
to  present  his  client's  case  before  the  House,  but  it  is  not  on 
record  that  this  permission  was  granted. 
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From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  $7,400,000  was  the 
property  of  the  railway  and  its  assigns,  the  money  being 
borrowed,  not  by  the  province,  but  by  the  Railway  Co.,  on 
its  own  bonds,  and  the  province  being  only  secondarily 
liable  as  guarantor.  The  name  of  the  provincial  treasurer 
appears  upon  the  deposit  account  only  because  he  is  a  trustee 
to  insure  that  the  money  should  be  properly  paid  out  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  borrowed.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  to  destroy  the  railway  enterprise,  to  wipe 
out  all  the  cash  expenditures  of  the  promoters,  and  to  subject 
them  to  heavy  financial  obligations. 

From  reading  the  Bill  it  appears  that  the  two  reasons 
alleged  for  the  government's  action  are,  the  Railway  Company 's 
default  to  pay  interest,  and  its  default  to  construct.  But  these 
defaults,  in  so  far  as  they  were  defaults,  were  directly  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  government  to  pass  upon  the  company's 
plans,  and  to  its  action  in  refusing  to  permit  the  construction 
to  proceed,  and  to  allow  the  bond  money  to  be  paid  out.  In 
any  event,  the  contract  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
consequences  of  any  default;  and  had  the  company  been 
entirely  in  the  wrong,  the  government  could  have  had  re- 
course to  the  contract  without  any  legislation.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  Section  68  of  the  General  Railway 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  (Statutes  1907,  Chap.  8,) 
requiring  that  a  railway  should  complete  its  construction 
within  two  years  from  incorporation,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway,  which  had  four  years 
in  which  to  carry  out  its  undertaking. 

The  present  premier  of  Alberta  refers  to  the  Bill  as  being 
a  "  foreclosure  of  mortgage.''  This  description  is  quite 
beside  the  mark,  inasmuch  as  no  chance  was  given  to  the 
company  to  prevent  the  alleged  foreclosure.  If  there  were 
any  question  of  foreclosure  on  the  bonds  to  be  considered, 
the  only  persons  that  could  have  any  say  in  the  matter  would 
be  the  bond  holders  themselves,  and  they  are  the  very  persons 
whose  property  is  being  appropriated. 
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The  whole  matter  may  now  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
The  government  of  Alberta  causes  certain  persons  to  enter 
into  a  bargain  with  it;  financial  arrangements  are  made 
to  begin  the  railway;  and  a  Construction  Co.  is  formed; 
a  bank  engages  itself  to  support  the  Construction  Co.  to 
the  extent  of  over  a  million  dollars;  and  then  the  original 
sum  of  money  procured  from  the  bond  holders  and  circulating 
in  turn  through  each  of  these  transactions,  and  being  in  turn 
the  security  for  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  is  seized 
by  the  government  of  Alberta  by  a  process  of  legislation 
and  not  of  law. 

Although  the  government  has  declared  that  this  money 
shall  form  part  of  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  province, 
it  does  not  affirm  that  it  intends  to  keep  it,  though  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  prevent  it  doing  so.  On  the  contrary, 
in  Section  3  of  the  Bill  it  holds  itself  primarily  liable  to  the 
several  holders  of  the  bonds.  This  is  a  transaction  upon 
which  any  reader  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion.  Investors 
will  certainly  do  so;  and  that  opinion  will  affect  not  only 
people  living  in  Alberta  but  in  the  rest  of  Canada  as  well. 

The  next  example  which  I  shall  cite  is  from  the  records 
of  the  Ontario  legislature.  In  1908  an  Act  was  passed  by 
which  certain  contracts  entered  into  with  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  Ontario  were  declared  valid,  and  the  courts 
were  restrained  from  passing  upon  their  validity;  and  any 
actions  that  were  then  pending  were  directed  to  be  forever 
stayed.  In  short,  the  courts  were  declared  closed  against 
persons  who  felt  themselves  to  have  been  aggrieved. 

At  the  time  when  an  opinion  in  favour  of  public  owner- 
ship was  prevalent  in  Ontario,  the  government  found  that 
power  was  being  developed  at  Niagara  Falls  by  the  Electrical 
Development  Company,  and  proceeded  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  it,  not  on  equal  terms  but  protected  by  certain 
statutes  devised  by  itself.  For  example,  it  protected  itself 
against  all  legal  actions  by  interposing  the  fiat  of  the  attorney- 
general.  It  freed  itself  from  liability  for  errors  in  the  esti- 
mated cost.  It  transferred  the  cost,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  the 
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municipalities,  and  these  in  turn  were  empowered  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  commission,  which  would  have  been 
illegal  had  they  been  made  with  the  Electrical  Development 
Company.  After  these  arrangements  had  been  approved 
by  the  municipalities,  the  terms  of  them  were  varied  by  the 
legislature.  Thus,  the  original  obligation  upon  the  munici- 
palities was  to  provide  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the 
cost  of  the  transmission  line  alone;  but  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  terms  of  Schedule  A.  9  Edw.  VII.  ch.  19,  Sec.  2b, 
the  obligation  was  enlarged  to  cover  the  cost  of  stations 
and  works  for  a  capacity  of  60,000  horse-power. 

Against  this  change  in  the  agreement,  the  ratepayers 
themselves  were  denied  redress  by  the  enactment  of  9  Edw. 
VII.  ch.  19,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  ^'  the  validity  of 
the  said  contract,  as  so  varied  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  open 
to  question  on  any  ground  whatever  in  any  court;  ^'  and  again, 
that  ^^  every  action  which  has  been  heretofore  brought,  and 
is  now  pending,  wherein  the  validity  of  the  said  contract 
or  any  by-law  passed,  or  purporting  to  have  been  passed, 
authorizing  the  execution  thereof  ....  is  attacked  .  .  . 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  forever  stayed."  The  effect 
upon  the  private  company  was  immediate,  and  it  was  only 
saved  from  default  by  surrendering  one-half  of  its  common 
stock.  The  government  being  '4n  business,"  felt  obliged 
to  resort  to  ^'  business  methods,''  and  the  strange  spectacle 
was  presented  of  a  cabinet  minister  disparaging  such  rival 
concerns  as  the  Toronto  Electric  Light  Company  and  the 
London  Electric  Company.  To  persons  who  can  read,  the 
whole  transaction  will  appear  as  a  product  of  the  days  before 
the  Great  Charter,  before  it  was  declared:  '^  To  none  will  we 
sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  or 
justice.'' 

The  next  instance  which  I  shall  cite  is  an  Act  passed  by 
the  Ontario  legislature,  known  as  7  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  15,  which 
declares  that  certain  lands  therein  described  are  ^'  absolutely 
freed  from  all  claims  and  demands  of  every  nature  what- 
soever in  respect  of,  or  arising  from,  any  location,  or  staking." 
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It  was  of  this  legislation  that  the  minister  of  justice  used 
the  ominous  words:  ^'  Pending  litigation  and  at  a  time  when 
the  action  was  set  down  for  trial,  and  about  to  be  heard, 
the  statute  was  passed.'^  The  whole  controversy  turns 
about  certain  claims  made  by  the  Florence  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  the  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be  found  in 
18  O.  L.  R.  257. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  extremely  simple.  In  January, 
1906,  Mr.  Green  proposed  to  engage  in  prospecting  for 
precious  metals  in  the  bed  of  Cobalt  Lake.  He  went  to 
the  proper  office  in  Toronto  and  procured  such  information 
as  satisfied  him  that  Cobalt  Lake  was  open  for  prospecting 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  made 
discovery  on  March  7th,  and  proceeded  to  stake  his  claim. 
On  application  for  the  privilege  of  filing  and  recording  his 
claim  he  was  refused  by  the  official  recorder,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lake  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  prospect- 
ing by  a  previous  order-in-council.  When  this  was  disputed, 
the  legislature  passed  an  Act  confirming  the  order-in-council, 
imder  which  the  district  in  dispute  was  claimed  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  right  of  prospecting,  and  declaring  it 
*' to  have  been  and  now  to  be  binding  and  effectual.''  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  this  bill  received  its  three  readings 
in  one  day. 

Against  the  discoverer's  protest,  or  that  of  his  assignees, 
the  crown  sold  in  fee  simple  the  bed  of  the  lake,  including 
all  mineral  rights,  without  any  further  discovery  having 
been  made  than  that  which  was  claimed  to  have  been  made 
by  Green.  The  validity  of  this  sale  was  disputed  by  Green 
and  his  associates,  who  proceeded  to  test  the  matter  in  the 
courts.  As  plaintiffs,  they  protested  that  the  patent  to  the 
defendants  had  been  issued  erroneously,  and  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  defendants  were  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  demanded  consequential 
relief.  The  defence  was  that  Cobalt  Lake  was  not  open  for 
discovery,  that  Green  did  not  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  Mines  Act,  that  the  attorney-general  was  a  necessary 
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party,  and  that  the  defendants  were  purchasers  for  value. 

Upon  these  allegations  action  was  begun  December 
26th,  1906;  but,  instead  of  awaiting  the  judgement  of  the 
courts  and  abiding  by  it,  the  government  resorted  to  fresh 
legislation ;  and  another  Act  was  passed  which,  after  reciting 
the  facts  of  the  sale  and  the  desirability  of  confirming  the 
title  of  the  purchasers,  expressly  enacted  that  the  sale  and 
the  patents  therefor  were  thereby  confirmed,  and  the  fee 
absolute  was  declared  to  be  vested  in  the  purchasers.  The 
second  section  made  the  gracious  provision  that  all  dis- 
coveries and  claims  prior  to  such  sale  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Ueutenant-governor-in-council,  '^  as  he  may  think  fit.^' 

The  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature  over 
legal  tribunals  and  private  rights  has  never  been  more 
arrogantly  asserted.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  full 
measure  of  this  wanton  violence  was  quite  unnecessary, 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Privy  Council  decided  that 
Cobalt  Lake  was  not  open  for  discovery,  and  that  Green  had 
acquired  no  rights  under  the  Mines  Act. 

It  is  apparent  that  relief  from  this  danger  is  not  to  be 
found  in  disallowance  of  provincial  legislation  by  the  Dominion 
government,  in  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  the  minister 
of  justice  in  a  report  which  was  approved  by  the  govemor- 
general-in-council  April  29th,  1908,  which  is  contained  in  the 
words:  "It  is  not  intended  by  the  British  North  America 
Act  that  the  power  of  disallowance  shall  be  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  annulling  provincial  legislation,  even  though 
Your  Excellency's  ministers  consider  the  legislation  unjust, 
or  oppressive,  or  in  conflict  with  recognized  legal  principles, 
so  long  as  such  legislation  is  within  the  power  of  the  provincial 
legislature  to  enact.  .  .  .The  legislation  in  question,  even 
though  confiscatory  of  property  without  compensation, 
and  so  an  abuse  of  legislative  power,  does  not  fall  within  any 
of  the  aforesaid  enumeration.  .  .  .For  these  reasons  the 
undersigned,  although  compelled  to  report  to  Your  Excellency 
strong  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  statute,  recommends 
that  it  be  not  disallowed  but  be  left  to  such  operation  as 
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may  lawfully  be  given  to  it/'  This  is  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  upon  the  same 
case,  in  which  he  employed  the  sardonic  words:  ''In  short, 
the  legislature,  within  its  jurisdiction,  can  do  everything  that 
is  not  naturally  impossible,  and  is  restrained  by  no  rule, 
human  or  divine.  The  prohibition  'Thou  shalt  not  steal' 
has  no  legal  force  upon  the  sovereign  body.'' 

And  yet  the  minister  felt  obhged  to  admit  that  different 
views  prevailed  during  previous  years,  for  he  adds:  "  There 
seems  much  ground  for  the  beUef  that  the  framers  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  contemplated  and  probably 
intended  that  the  power  of  disallowance  should  afford  to 
vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  property  a  safeguard  and 
protection  against  destructive  legislation."  In  support  of 
this  contention  he  cited  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Macdonald 
upon  the  "Streams  Bill,"  which  is  thus  expressed:  "I 
think  the  power  of  the  local  legislatures  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  one  man  and  vest  them  in  another,  as  is  done  by 
this  Act,  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  but  assuming  that  such 
right  does  in  strictness  exist,  I  think  it  devolves  upon  this 
government  to  see  that  such  power  is  not  exercised  in  flagrant 
violation  of  private  rights  and  natural  justice." 

The  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  obtained  assent, 
on  April  15th,  1908,  to  an  Act,  designated  as  6  Edw.  VII., 
ch.  13,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  upon  the  high- 
ways of  the  province,  under  a  penalty  of  $500,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  Whether  such  legislation  falls 
within  or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  does  not 
concern  us  here.  The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  the 
question;  and  the  minister  of  justice  has  issued  the  dictum, 
that  a  provincial  legislature  can  repeal  the  Magna  Charta  if  it 
likes.  But  many  things  are  lawful  which  are  not  expedient 
to  be  done,  and  no  community  lives  entirely  to  itself.  This 
absolute  prohibition  of  motor  vehicles  in  so  wide  an  area 
is  unique  in  the  world,  and  is  contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  civilized  communities.     It  creates  uneasiness  in 
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the  public  mind  lest  Canadian  legislation  which  has  gone  so 
far  may  go  much  further. 

The  provincial  legislatures  are  supreme;  but  that 
supremacy  can  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
in  accordance  with  the  common-sense  of  mankind ;  for  there  is, 
after  all,  the  final  argument  of  physical  force,  which  several 
legislatures  in  South  America  have  already  learned,  to  their 
cost.  There  is  a  movement  afoot  to  limit  this  supremacy 
by  an  amendment  of  the  British  North  America  Act.  In 
his  address  at  Chatham  on  January  9th,  Mr.  Wallace  Nesbitt 
proposed  it  formally  in  the  following  words:  ^^  Neither  the 
parliament  of  Canada  nor  the  legislature  of  any  province 
shall  pass  any  ex  post  facto  legislation,  or  law,  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  law  taking  private  property 
for  public  use,  without  due  compensation  in  law.''  This 
and  similar  proposals  to  limit  the  power  of  the  people  are 
the  outcome  of  fear  which  has  its  justification  in  such  Acts 
of  legislation  as  I  have  cited.  The  best  restrictions  which 
can  be  placed  upon  democracy  are  those  which  it  imposes 
upon  itself,  not  once  and  for  all,  but  continuously.  By 
exercising  power  it  will  learn  to  exercise  it  best.  When  it 
becomes  tyrannical,  it  will  learn  that  it,  too,  has  a  bone 
in  its  neck. 

The  declaration  of  any  legislature  that  the  courts  shaU 
be  closed  has  a  sinister  sound.  It  means  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  done  something,  or  is  about  to  do  something, 
the  legality  of  which  it  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  tribunals 
of  the  law  to  pass  upon.  And  yet  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Westminster,  on  February  21st,  1911,  words  of 
ominous  import  were  heard.  The  conclusion  of  the  third 
clause  of  a  bill  to  make  provision  with  respect  to  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament, reads,  "  and  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court 
of  law.''  If  these  words  can  be  uttered  by  the  mother 
of  parliaments,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  hear  from  her 
inexperienced  offspring? 

Andrew  Macphail 
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DURING  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  surprising 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
Canadian  universities.  The  number  has  advanced  steadily 
from  year  to  year  in  practically  all  the  colleges  in  Canada.  The 
colleges,  too,  have  grown  in  number,  and  within  the  last 
five  years  three  new  provincial  universities  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  West;  others,  it  is  said,  are  soon  to  follow. 
The  total  enrolment  of  freshmen  in  Canadian  universities 
last  autumn  was  almost  double  that  of  fifteen  years  ago; 
and  the  proportion  to  population  of  college  trained  men 
in  Canada  is  to-day  very  much  larger  than  ever  before.  These 
facts  are  not  without  significance.  They  mean  that  the  college 
has  attained  a  recognized  place  in  the  development  of  our 
country;  that  the  old  idea  of  a  college  training  as  unfitting 
a  boy  for  successful  practical  endeavour  is  passing  away; 
that  the  average  parent  believes  in  college  education;  and 
that  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  average  boy  to  receive 
a  college  training,  either  in  the  college  itself  or  in  the  pro- 
fessional school. 

On  the  college's  duty  to  the  country,  men  as  a  rule  agree; 
that  the  college  is  living  up  to  the  country's  hopes  and 
expectations  is  not  always  admitted.  Each  college  in  Canada 
doubtless  has  its  own  definite  views  on  the  purpose  of  univer- 
sity life,  particularly  the  life  of  the  college  itself,  the  so- 
called  Arts  course.  However  these  views  may  differ,  they 
will  agree  more  or  less  with  that  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that 
*^  the  practical  end  of  a  university  course  is  training  good 
members  of  society;  "  they  will  agree,  too,  more  or  less,  with 
the  views  of  the  greater  American  colleges.  Ex-president 
Eliot  says  that  during  his  forty  years  as  president  of  Harvard, 
his  guiding  policy  and  outstanding  hope  was  that  his  university 
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should  have  two  functions, — first,   that   it   should  produce 
a  small  number  of  scholars  who  should  do  productive  scholarly 
work  and  add  to  the  total  of  human  knowledge;   and  second, 
that  it  should  send  out  a  large  number    of  graduates  who, 
with  a  balanced  division  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  should 
be  fitted  to  do  work  honourable  and  efficient;    he  ranked 
character  development  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
training   of    this     ^^  large  '^    number.     President   Butler   of 
Columbia  believes  that  the  chief  purpose  of  university  training 
is  to  ensure  a  wide  general  education  to  professional  men. 
Ex-president  Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  says  that  univer- 
sity life  should  make  men  better  comrades  and  better  citizens. 
President  Hadley  of  Yale  thinks  that  the  purpose  of  a  univer- 
sity is  to  establish  and  maintain  standards;    a  university, 
he  adds,  should  be  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  civic  ethics,  the 
wish  to  make  a  student  not  so  much  a  learned  man  or  a 
skilled  specialist  as  a  good  citizen;    a  man  who  has  found 
out  what  he  can  do  and  is  determined  to  do  it  well,  with 
a  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow 
citizens ;   one  who  sees  in  duty  well  done  the  ideal  of  success ; 
in  short,  good  citizenship  is  President  Hadley 's  underlying 
idea.     President  Lowell  of  Harvard  considers  as  the  main 
purpose  of  university  life  good  citizenship  and  culture;    he 
believes  that  the  university  should  awaken  a  higher  regard 
for  scholarship  among  university  students  and  also  among 
the  pubHc.     These  different  views  of  five  outstanding  college 
presidents  on  the  purpose  of  college  training  have  one  idea 
in  common, — good  citizenship,  the  making  of  good  members 
of  society, — ^the  function  of  which  Newman  speaks.     With 
this    idea    the    majority    of  Canadian    college    heads    are 
probably  in  agreement.     But  whatever  the  individual  view 
may  be  on  the  purpose  of  university  life,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  alike  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  accepts  the 
desirabiUty  and  necessity  for  the  sound  and  sane  training 
of  youth,  the  making  of  "  good  citizens,''  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  disasters  that  inevitably  follow  ignorance. 
Hence  the   almost   universal  wish   of  parents — in  keeping 
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with  this  spirit  of  the  age — to  send  their  sons  to  college  even 
at  a  sacrifice  to  themselves,  to  give  to  their  sons  privileges 
that  they  themselves  may  not  have  enjoyed,  to  send  their 
boys  to  a  college  where  with  the  greatest  advantages  they 
can  be  ''made  into  men.''  The  college's  greatest  duty, 
the  pubUc  believes  with  Mr.  Ehot,  is  not  so  much  to  make 
scholars  as  to  make  men. 

But  parents  who  send  their  boys  to  college  to-day  are 
asking  if  the  Canadian  college   is  doing  all  it  can  do  in  the 
making  of  its  students  into  good  citizens;    if  it  is  doing  all 
it  can  do  for  the  boys  in  its  care;   if  it  is  giving  sympathetic 
and  adequate  protection  to  its  freshmen ;  if  it  is  endeavouring 
really  to  train  them  to  be  men.     If  the  colleges  themselves 
answered  these  questions,   doubtless  the  answer  would  be 
affirmative.     The    Canadian    colleges    have    steadily    grown 
in  numbers,  in  instructors,   in  equipment,   in  endowment; 
but  although  the  number  of  freshmen  has  increased  very 
largely  in  the  last  few  years,  no  great  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  helping  the  incoming  inexperienced 
numbers,  and  of  protecting  them  from  the  temptations  and 
perplexities  that  inevitably  await  them.    The  college  graduate, 
as  he  looks  back  over  his  college   course — particularly  at 
his  freshman  year — ^realizes  that  the  college  might  have  done 
more  for  him  in  ways  other  than  the  distinctly  academic. 
''  I  love  my  Alma  Mater,"  said  a  prominent  college  graduate 
recently,  ''  for  all  she  has  enabled  me  to  be  and  to  do  in 
spite  of  her."    This  is  a  paradoxical  statement,  and  is  not 
the  view  of  the  average  college  man,  who  realizes  well  his 
unpayable   debt  to  his   college.     But   the   average   college 
graduate  who  has  memories  of  his    freshman  days  is  not 
without  his  criticism  of  his  college's  methods  in  ways  other 
than  the  scholarly;    his  criticism  is  not  harsh;    it  is  kindly; 
it  should  be  taken  as  such  by  the  Canadian  college. 

The  student  who  is  sent  up  to  college  to-day  is  expected 
by  his  parents  and  those  interested  in  his  career  to  gain 
along  three  definite  lines :  he  is  to  train  and  store  his  mind 
in  the  class-room  and  the  study;  he  is  to  gain  from  association 
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with  his  fellows  outside  the  class-room;  he  is  to  benefit  from 
the  influence  of  the  college  atmosphere  on  his  point  of  view, 
his  purpose  in  life,  his  interests,  his  habits  of  judgement. 
These  three  lines  may  be  summed  up  as  academic  training, 
student  life,  and  general  culture;  they  converge  into  one 
main  idea, — the  making  of  a  man.  Underlying  the  three, 
moral  development  is  equally  as  important  as  intellectual 
development.  The  most  important  and  most  dangerous 
period  in  a  student ^s  life  is  doubtless  his  freshman  year; 
it  is  a  period  that  marks  the  transition  from  school  to  college, 
and  it  is  usually  coincident  with  the  transition  from  youth 
to  manhood.  The  average  freshman,  even  the  average 
undergraduate,  lacks  experience  and  readjustment.  He 
enters  college  with  strangely  distorted  notions  of  what  college 
life  should  be;  these  notions  may  perhaps  change  in  his 
junior  or  his  senior  year;  perhaps  he  may  graduate  still 
a  freshman  in  ideas;  the  best  college  is  the  one  that  helps 
him  to  change  these  ideas,  to  find  in  four  years  his  real 
bearings,  to  teach  him  what  hfe  really  means. 

The  college  finds  among  its  freshmen  many  varied  types. 
The  grist  the  college  mill  receives  yearly  to  be  passed  through 
its  refining  processes  is  a  large  one,  representing  different 
soils.  It  comes  from  the  small  and  the  large  cities,  from 
remote  rural  places,  from  simple  and  from  luxurious  surround- 
ings; but  it  is  the  best  the  country  can  produce.  One  meets 
among  first  year  students  many  different  kinds, — all  learning 
to  be  men.  All  come  up  with  preconceived  notions  of  what 
a  freshman^s  life  should  be.  There  are  boys  who  come  to 
work,  and  boys  who  come  to  loaf.  There  is  the  complacent, 
conceited  freshman,  confident  of  himself  and  of  his  opinions. 
There  is  the  "  mother's  boy  "  who  has  never  been  taught 
to  look  after  himself.  There  is  the  boy  who  looks  upon 
the  college  as  a  great  athletic  club  existing  only  for  athletics. 
His  view  agrees  with  that  of  an  eminent  Chinaman  who, 
after  spending  a  few  days  in  New  Haven  during  a  recent 
football  season,  wrote  back  to  China:  ''There  is  a  large 
athletic  club  over  here  caUed  Yale;    when  it  rains  the  boys 
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read  books."  He  comes  rightly  under  the  ironical  criticism 
which  Gaston  Phoebus  in  Lothair  directs  at  Enghsh  students: 
''  What  I  admire  in  the  order  to  which  you  belong  is  that 
you  live  in  the  open  air;  that  you  excel  in  athletic  sports; 
that  you  can  speak  only  one  language;  and  that  you  never 
read.  This  is  not  a  complete  education;  but  it  is  the  highest 
education  since  the  Greek/'  At  times  the  freshman  takes 
an  intense  interest  in  athletics  as  practised  by  others;  he 
beheves  he  must  '^  support ''  the  team,  hke  a  man  patting  his 
race-horse  on  the  back,  but  he  does  not  play  the  game  himself; 
he  believes  in  loyalty  to  the  athletic  organizations,  but  it 
is  a  misfit  loyalty  which  often  finds  expression  in  rowdyism 
and  at  times  in  intoxication  from  other  influences  than  success. 
Associated  with  this  idea  of  loyalty  is  the  notion  that  it  is 
the  student's  privilege  to  disregard  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  rights  of  others.  He  forgets  that  while  he  gains  more 
blessings  than  his  neighbour,  he  does  not  gain  thereby  the 
right  to  appropriate  his  neighbour's  goods.  He  must,  he 
thinks,  display  his  loyalty  in  some  "  heroic"  fashion, — stealing 
signs,  smashing  car  windows,  or  otherwise  destroying  property, 
but  he  believes  that  this  heroic  method  of  celebrating  victory, 
or  even  defeat,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  he,  is  the  supreme  privilege  of  the  student.  There  is  the 
freshman,  too,  whose  ideas  of  his  relations  to  others  are  distort- 
ed. He  believes  in  two  distinct  moral  codes,  one  for  students, 
another  for  the  less  fortunate  men  and  women  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  attending  college  classes.  And  so,  when 
a  tradesman's  sign  is  stolen,  or  a  barber's  pole  broken,  or 
silver  taken  from  an  hotel  where  students  have  stayed,  it 
is  merely  a  student's  lark,  the  privilege  of  the  college  boy; 
it  is  not  theft;  it  does  not  even  matter  if  a  few  fooUsh  boys 
stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc  for  the  whole  university  and 
if,  because  of  this,  tradesmen  and  city  governments  forget 
what  the  college  does  for  the  community;  it  is  an  act  entirely 
different  from  taking  money  from  a  student's  coat  in  the 
gymnasium,  or  misappropriating  funds  in  a  students'  society, 
the  punishment  of  which  does  not  usually  end  even  with 
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expulsion.  When  at  a  student  theatrical  performance  lewd 
jokes  are  introduced, it  is  ^^  only  student  fun;''  when  similar 
jokes  are  heard  on  the  ordinary  stage,  they  are  ^^  coarse  '' 
and  ^^  indecent.''  Or  when  at  a  Hallowe'en  dance,  or  at  the 
theatre,  or  at  a  student  gathering  of  one  type  or  another, 
women  are  terrified  by  student  ruffians  and  subjected  to 
missiles  of  diverse  kinds,  that,  too,  is  innocent  student  frolic — 
the  playfulness  of  exuberant  youth  rather  than  assault 
and  lawlessness,  so  far  is  the  student's  code  of  honour  distorted. 
A  college  cannot  tolerate  such  a  code  of  honour  and  still 
train  its  students  to  be  men.  There  is  the  freshman,  too, 
who  looks  upon  college  as  a  place  of  social  amusement, — the 
elegant  young  gentleman  without  intellectual  or  athletic 
ambition  or  moral  purpose,  whose  main  interest  is  in  the 
fraternity  or  the  city  dances,  in  card  parties  or  in  theatres. 
There  is  also  the  boy  of  the  other  extreme,  the  boy  who 
believes  that  the  college  exists  for  work  and  for  nothing 
else,  the  mere  '^  grind  "  who  is  of  little  value  to  the  college 
as  a  whole.  But  the  majority  of  Canadian  college  freshmen 
are  not  of  the  above  types;  their  moral  code  is  not  a  dual 
one;  they  are  neither  mere  sports  nor  mere  grinds;  they 
have  other  interests  than  merely  Greek  roots,  or  frater- 
nities, or  poker,  or  athletics;  they  have  other  hobbies  than 
dances,  and  debutantes,  and  chorus  girls.  As  a  rule  they 
are  fine  young  fellows,  the  best  the  land  can  produce,  interested 
in  many  kinds  of  work  and  play;  they  are  eager  to  labour, 
but  they  are  also  eager  to  be  happy ;  they  have  neither  weak 
fibre  nor  twist  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  make-up; 
they  are  what  ex-president  Eliot  believes  a  freshman  should 
be — "  a  clean,  wholesome,  vigorous  animal,"  eager  to  know 
what  are  the  enduring  satisfactions  of  life,  eager  to  learn 
to  be  men. 

To  whatever  of  the  above  types  the  freshman  belongs — 
to  the  unfortunate  few  with  the  distorted  notions  or  to  the 
majority  with  the  saner  ideas — he  needs  guidance  and  pro- 
tection in  the  beginning  of  his  undergraduate  career.  It 
is  the  plastic  period  in  his  development,  and  out  of  the  multi- 
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tude  of  forces  upon  him  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  four  years 
a  creature  quite  different  from  the  young  animal  of  the 
freshman  class.  In  the  school  the  boy  has  had  direction 
and  oversight,  either  from  parent  or  from  resident  teacher; 
in  the  college  he  is  alone,  learning  to  be  a  man,  developing 
manhood,  character,  independence,  moral  courage.  The 
protection  and  guidance  a  student  should  receive  on  beginning 
his  academic  career,  the  Canadian  college  makes  little  effort 
to  provide.  In  the  absence  of  dormitories,  the  boy's  develop- 
ment is  not  without  grave  dangers  to  which  the  college  cannot 
shut  its  eyes.  His  parents  do  not  enter  him  lightly  upon 
his  college  course;  they  at  least  realize,  if  he  does  not,  that 
college  life  is  the  supreme  privilege  of  youth.  But  the  majority 
of  them  throw  the  responsibility  for  the  boy's  moral  develop- 
ment upon  the  college;  the  college  tosses  it  back  to  the 
parents;  between  the  two  the  boy  frequently  falls;  if  he 
does  not  fall,  he  at  least  emerges  not  quite  the  man  he  might 
have  become  under  a  different  system. 

The  freshman  in  any  Canadian  college  town — ^the  large 
city  where  vice  is  always  near  at  hand,  or  the  small  town 
where  it  is  veiled  but  never  far  away — is  face  to  face  with 
many  problems  strange  to  him  and  puzzling.  His  first 
feeling  is  confusion.  He  does  not  know  what  studies  he 
should  select  or  why;  he  at  last  arranges  his  courses,  at 
the  suggestion  perhaps  of  a  college  officer,  but  he  gets  little 
advice  as  to  subjects  or  methods  of  work  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings. He  does  not  know  what  clubs  to  join,  what 
teams  to  try  for,  what  places  of  amusement  to  attend  or 
to  avoid.  His  second  feeling  is  loneliness,  for,  as  a  rule, 
he  is  without  friends.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  he  is  free 
from  parental  restraint,  and  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  rein. 
He  is  free,  too,  from  school  discipline;  there  are  no  specified 
hours  when  he  must  be  in  his  room,  as  at  home,  or  in  school; 
there  is  no  law  which  sends  him  to  bed  at  a  certain  time ;  he 
signs  no  pledge  promising  not  to  drink  or  smoke.  He  has 
a  latch-key  of  his  own,  his  own  time — to  do  with  it  as  he 
chooses,  money  to  spend  as  he  sees  fit;   he  is  free  to  make 
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his  own  friends;  he  may  do  as  he  pleases.  He  misses  asso- 
ciation with  some  one  older  than  himself,  who  inspires 
him  with  confidence,  and  is  interested  in  his  work. 
'^  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  felt  when  I  found  myself 
a  freshman/'  said  one  of  America's  greatest  graduates;  "  a 
feeling  that  all  restraint  was  gone,  and  that  I  might  go  to 
the  devil  just  as  fast  as  I  pleased/'  And  so,  equipped  with 
only  platitudes  concerning  virtue,  he  finds  himself  alone  in 
a  world  of  temptation,  in  the  large  city  with  its  visible  allure- 
ments, or  in  the  small  town  with  its  hidden  resorts  of  evil. 
He  cannot  hide  his  inquisitive  nature;  he  cannot  be  a  dis- 
embodied spirit ;  he  is  filled  with  a  desire  for  life ;  the  college 
may  assume,  if  it  pleases,  that  this  is  only  a  noble  want 
of  noble  things,  but  imfortunately  it  is  not  always  so.  He 
will  always  find  guides  ready  to  initiate  him  in  his  loneliness 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  new  life ;  he  will  always  meet  boon 
companions  who  plead  for  vice  and  for  questionable  recreations 
with  all  the  persuasiveness  of  youth  and  gaiety.  So  far 
as  the  college  is  concerned,  he  is  allowed  to  floimder  in  his 
new  surroundings;  he  drowns  or  he  swims,  in  proportion 
to  his  strength;  a  few  yearly  drown;  many  learn  to  swim; 
many  learn  merely  to  keep  above  water,  but  as  a  result  of 
their  first  floundering,  they  never  swim  well.  The  majority  of 
students,  perhaps,  never  go  very  far  astray;  few  of  them 
follow  the  path  that  leads  to  utter  moral  destruction;  many 
of  them,  however,  while  not  habitually  wayward,  go  ways 
in  which  they  are  not  always  true  to  their  own  highest 
instincts  or  to  the  most  sacred  hopes  of  parents.  But  whether 
he  drowns  or  swims,  the  freshman  in  the  Canadian  college 
gets  little  assistance;  the  system  under  which  he  begins 
his  college  course  is  much  like  that  in  which  Mr.  Sam  Weller, 
senior,  trained  his  son.  ''  I  took  a  good  deal  o'  pains  with 
his  eddication,  sir,"  said  the  elder  Weller;  ''  I  let  him  run 
in  the  streets  when  he  was  very  young,  and  shift  for  himself. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  boy  sharp,  sir."  It  is  the  system 
which  believes  in  the  free  lance  career  for  the  student.  Even 
the  small  college  which  boasts  about  its  ^^  personal  guidance  " 
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gives  little  protection  to  the  freshman.  There,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  larger  colleges,  the  incoming 
student,  instead  of  being  aided,  is  made  by  upper  classmen 
to  submit  to  unkind  indignities  that  are  relics  of  a  vanished 
age.  Wearing  under  compulsion  during  the  autumn  months 
a  black  boot  on  one  foot  and  a  tan  one  on  the  other — as  in  a 
Maritime  province  college  recently — is  not  the  only  price 
he  has  to  pay;  there  are  other  penalties  equally  harsh  and 
distasteful  to  the  sensitive  boy. 

To  the  many  perplexities  and  temptations  to  which 
the  incoming  student  is  exposed,  the  college  tries  not  to 
be  indifferent.  It  cannot  shut  out  student  dangers  from 
its  considerations.  But  the  necessary  safeguards  against 
them  are  not  to  be  found  in  detailed  rules  of  conduct  printed 
in  college  calendars,  nor  in  detailed  Usts  of  prohibitions 
and  penalties  which  often  serve  as  temptations  to  students 
who  ^^  just  for  fun ''  delight  to  outwit  the  authorities.  Some 
of  these  rules  are  doubtless  necessary,  but  the  greatest  safe- 
guards of  the  student  are  found  in  positive,  not  in  negative, 
forces.  The  influences  that  mould  the  student  are  manifold, 
but  they  all  go  back  to  one  source — ^the  character  of  the 
men  who  make  the  college  conmaimity,  the  leaders  in  the 
little  student  world  and  their  unwritten  code  of  morals  and 
honour. 

In  the  making  of  students  into  men  and  in  safeguarding 
the  freshman,  one  of  the  greatest  forces  is  the  unconscious 
influence  of  the  college  teacher.  There  is  no  outlay  of  college 
funds  for  the  development  of  character,  but  the  personal 
character  of  the  student  will  be  influenced  by  the  human 
quality  of  the  instructor.  Too  frequently,  however,  in- 
structors reject  all  responsibility  apart  from  the  class-room; 
they  are  too  busy  with  lectures  to  care  about  the  student 
when  he  is  outside;  they  forget  that  the  purpose  of  college 
education  is  not  merely  intellectual,  it  is  moral  as  well,  and 
that  the  college  is  a  place  of  ideals  which  should  transfigure 
life.  The  facts  he  learns  at  college  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  student's  gain;    the  bare  details  soon  fade;    what 
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endures  is  capacity  and  attitude  of  mind.     "  What  students 
need,"  says  a  great  college  dean,  "  is  not  so  much  the  discovery 
of  new  facts  as  a  thorough  assimilation  of  some  of  the  plain 
everyday  truths  upon  which  the  wise  of  a  hundred  generations 
have  builded."    The  contact  between  student  and  instructor 
is  limited.   After  f om-  years  at  college,  many  students  graduate 
without  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  professors  who 
lectured    to   them.     '*  I  am  leaving  the  university,"  said  a 
Canadian   college  graduate   a   few  months   ago,    ^*  without 
the  memory  of  a  single  friendship  among  my  teachers;   my 
four  years  were  well  spent  as  far  as  mere  book  learning  goes, 
but  there  was  not  one  bond  of  human  contact  with  an 
instructor;  I  never  met  a  professor  outside  the  class  room;  I 
was  never  in  a  professor's  home."    This  student's  experience 
is  not  exceptional;   it  is  the  average.     The  student   is  pro- 
vided with   excellent   college    equipment    and  instruction, 
with  libraries,  books,  athletics,  clubs — but  rarely  with  the 
man.     He  has  little  personal  contact  with  his  teacher.     He 
finds  a  tongue  and  a  voice  at  one  end  of  the  room;   he  has 
a  pencil  at  the  other;   he  knows  that  there  is  a  pair  of  eyes 
to  look  over  the  record  of  the  pencil  and  to  examine  his  work; 
he  has  scholarly  instruction,  contact  with  his  fellow  students, 
an  academic  atmosphere,   societies  of  diverse  kinds — that 
is  his  education.     But  there  is  rarely  any  one  to  ask  him  what 
he  has  chosen  to  study  and  why,  and  what  it  is  doing  for  him. 
If  teaching  is  merely  talking  or  hearing  students  recite  from 
a  book,  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw's  criticism  in  his  '^  Revolutionist's 
Handbook"  is  true:    '^  He  who  can  does;    he  who  cannot 
teaches."    The  position  of  a  college  teacher  is  eminently 
a  personal  one.     To  have  for  four  years  the  opportunity 
of  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  life  of  vigorous  and  ambitious 
youth  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  responsibility.     Andrew 
D.  White  and  William  R.  Harper,  both  great  college  presidents, 
said  that  no  part  of  their  educational  career  gave   them  so 
great  satisfaction  as  their  personal  contact  with  students 
in  and  outside  the  class  room.     Garfield's  idea  of  a  university 
was,  ''  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  at 
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the  other;"  in  this  homely  way  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  personal  contact.  "  Don't  worry  about  the  courses  you 
select,"  was  Emerson's  advice  to  a  student  entering  Harvard; 
"select  your  men,  your  teachers;"  he,  too,  believed  in 
personal  contact,  in  the  human  quality  of  the  instructor. 
America's  greatest  college  president  once  wrote  to  a  friend: 

'^  I  wish  to  get  a  man  for  my department,  well  trained 

in  his  subject,  who  is  large  minded,  generous  in  nature, 
built  on  a  large  pattern,  wide  between  the  eyes,  a  born  winner 
of  men;  who  can  grapple  young  men  as  with  hoops  of  steel, 
and  make  them  love  and  revere  him."  And  his  friend  wrote 
back:  "  I  know  your  man.  Will  just  suit  you.  Only  man 
in  the  country  that  will.  Don't  know  whether  you  can 
get  him  or  not.  Do  no  harm  to  try.  Name  is  PhilHps 
Brooks.  Lives  in  Boston."  The  secret  of  Brooks's  power, 
as  this  friend  recognized,  was  his  personal  force  and  his 
simplicity,  his  large  human  sympathy,  rather  than  his 
scholarship.  And  this  college  president  beUeved,  too,  that 
the  chief  strength  or  weakness  of  a  university  lies  in  the 
sympathetic  qualities  of  her  instructors.  This  perhaps  ex- 
plains in  a  measure  the  love  and  loyalty  of  Harvard  graduates 
for  their  college — a  love  bom  of  kindly  memories  of  their 
undergraduate  days;  it  perhaps  explains  the  unprecedented 
gifts  of  her  graduates  to  Harvard. 

By  the  system  of  advisers  from  the  faculty  and  from 
the  senior  class,  freshmen  in  Canadian  colleges  could 
be  helped  and  safeguarded  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  at 
present  possible.  Under  this  system, — as  tested  by  other 
universities,  notably  Harvard  and  Princeton, — a  number 
of  instructors  are  selected  to  act  as  advisers  for  incoming 
students.  These  are  usually  men  who  are  young  enough 
at  least  in  heart  and  spirit  to  be  mindful  still  that  they  were 
once  boys  and  old  enough  to  be  credited  with  a  certain 
amoimt  of  wisdom;  young  enough  to  sympathise  with  youth, 
old  enough  to  be  respected  and  to  give  sane  advice.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  session  the  freshman  is  asked  to  select  his 
adviser.    His  choice  may  have  been  suggested  by  parent 
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or  former  teacher,  who  may  perhaps  have  a  friend  on  the 
advisory  board;  it  may,  indeed,  be  dictated  by  the  reputation 
of  the  instructor  for  sympathy  and  helpfulness;  if  he  has 
no  choice,  he  is  assigned  to  an  adviser  by  the  dean's  office. 
Each  adviser  assumes  in  a  measure  the  supervision  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  boys  during  their  freshman  year.  His  duty 
is  not  merely  outlining  courses;  it  is  not  merely  an  intellectual 
supervision  nor  an  oversight  in  things  merely  academic; 
the  committee  to  which  he  belongs  is  not  merely  a  ^*  degree 
committee,"  a  B.  A.  or  B.  Sc.  advisory  board.  The  rela- 
tion between  student  and  adviser  is  a  personal  one :  the  latter 
helps  the  former  to  plan  out  his  courses  of  study;  he  is  looked 
upon  by  the  student  as  a  guide  who  understands  his  new 
problenas,  and  to  whom  he  can  talk  freely  about  the  per- 
plexities that  confront  him  in  his  new  surroundings.  He 
keeps  himself  informed  as  to  the  boy's  progress  in  his  courses, 
as  to  his  interest  in  his  studies  or  his  neglect  of  them;  he 
advises  him  as  to  methods  of  work;  he  comes  in  contact 
with  him  outside  the  college;  and  the  student,  if  his  adviser 
has  been  wisely  chosen,  knows  that  on  the  staff  he  has  at 
least  one  friend  with  whom  he  can  talk  frankly.  The 
adviser's  relation  to  the  student  is  not  that  of  a  policeman 
or  a  spy;  it  is  that  of  an  older  and  more  experienced  friend. 
The  faculty  adviser  is  assisted  by  one  of  a  committee  of 
senior  students  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  faculty. 
These  upper  classmen  are  usually  men  prominent  in  athletics 
or  in  college  activities,  who  naturally  win  the  respect  of  the 
new  student.  They  are  not  to  act  as  spies  or  policemen. 
Each  of  them  is  given  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  freshmen 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  know.  He  can  answer  many  questions 
which  a  freshman  does  not  care  to  ask  his  adviser  or  the 
dean.  He  talks  with  the  freshman  about  his  work  and  his 
play,  about  the  various  teams  he  should  try  for  and  how 
to  try  for  them,  about  college  societies  and  clubs,  about 
amusements  and  recreations.  In  the  freshman's  early  loneU- 
ness  he  proves  a  friend,  and  often  keeps  him  from  the  dangerous 
pleasures  before  which  he  might  otherwise  fall.     He  knows 
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if  the  boy  has  a  tendency  to  go  wrong  and  he  frequently 
saves  hina  frona  disaster.  He  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  boy^s  adviser,  makes  him  ashamed  not  to  study,  gives 
him  encouragement  and  advice.  Both  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  dean^s  office.  Small  informal  receptions,  where 
freshmen  meet  and  know  each  other,  are  arranged  by  advisers 
and  seniors  at  periodic  intervals,  and  class  and  college  spirit 
is  promoted.  The  freshman  is  thereby  placed  upon  his 
feet,  and  the  dangers  of  his  first  college  year  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  This  personal  contact  is  small  enough; 
yet  its  influence  upon  students — unconscious  perhaps — 
is  greater  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  a  number  of  arbitrary 
rules  or  laws;  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  student's  mental  and 
moral  fibre,  and  the  result  is  of  incalculable  value  in  moulding 
the  student  unconsciously  into  a  man — ^not  only  intellectually 
but  morally  as  well.  Its  value,  too,  as  inspiring  loyalty 
in  its  graduates,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  a  system 
which  believes  that  if  the  freshman  starts  his  career  in  the 
right  way,  he  needs  little  supervision  in  the  other  three  years 
of  his  course  for  he  has  found  himself,  and  he  will  not  go  very 
far  astray;  it  believes  in  fashioning  a  student  during  his 
plastic  freshman  year;  it  is  a  system  based  on  the  belief 
of  the  five  college  presidents  quoted  above — that  the  college's 
business  is  to  ^^  make  men,"  and  that  the  student  needs  other 
assistance  than  the  merely  academic.  In  every  community 
students  are  a  power  for  good  or  evil.  By  them  in  college 
and  by  them  after  they  have  left  college,  the  college  shall 
be  judged;  it  shall  not  be  judged  solely  by  its  contributions 
to  knowledge — which  sometimes  are  few  indeed — but  by 
the  courtesy,  efficiency,  integrity,  and  courage  of  its  students 
and  graduates;  it  shall  be  rated  by  its  fruits,  by  the  service 
of  its  graduates  to  the  world,  by  its  men.  And  in  making 
its  students  into  men,  the  important  period  is  the  freshman 
year  with  which  the  above  system  deals. 

Such  a  system  of  safeguarding  and  aiding  freshmen 
the  Canadian  colleges  have  not  yet  generally  adopted.  There 
are  organizations  known  as  ^^  fraternities  ''  in  some  Canadian 
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colleges,  the  boast  of  which  is  that  they  take  care  of  at  least 
a  few  freshmen.  They  give  shelter  and  shielding,  it  is  true, 
within  a  charmed  circle  of  one  or  two  dozen  of  their  own 
kind,  but  their  methods  are  far  removed  from  those  of  the 
greatest  educators  who  beheve  that  distinctions  among  fresh- 
men should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  if  possible — as 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  dreams — freshmen  should  be 
compelled  to  live  together  in  one  dormitory,  that  they  should 
have  a  common  mode  of  Ufe,  that  there  was  something  of 
value  in  the  idea  of  a  common  students'  garb  of  a  past  age. 
Apart  from  this  shelter  and  relief  from  loneliness  for  the  few, 
there  are  no  agencies  for  the  assistance  of  freshmen.  We 
in  Canada  cannot  come  justly  under  Arthur  Benson's  criticism 
of  English  schools  and  colleges  when  he  says:  "The  truth 
is  that  the  average  Englishman  is  sacrificed  to  an  antiquated 
system,  supervised  by  unimaginative  and  pedantic  persons.'' 
Yet  we  cling,  perhaps  strangely,  to  traditions;  we  look 
with  suspicion  upon  innovations  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  students.  We  forget,  perhaps,  that  our  practice — not  our 
theory,  our  total  forces  upon  the  student,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual,  our  sympathetic  as  well  as  our  scholarly  atmos- 
phere, must  be  considered  in  the  moulding  of  freshmen 
into  "good  citizens;"  that  these  all  inspire  the  graduates' 
love  and  loyalty  by  which  after  all  the  college  must  endure. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  theory  of  education 
for  centuries;  it  has  all  been  well  stated  by  great  men  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  The  improvement  must  be  in  the  practice,  in 
getting  ideals  into  effect  by  all  possible  methods.  Because 
of  the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  freshmen  and  the 
consequent  greater  responsibility,  Canadian  colleges  are 
endeavouring  slowly  to  improve  in  practice.  The  true 
ideal  which  all  colleges  are  pursuing  was  expressed  by  Dean 
Briggs  a  few  years  ago:  "  When  all  students  of  all  colleges, 
and  all  boys  of  all  schools,  believe  and  have  the  right  to 
believe  that  their  teachers  are  their  friends ;  when  the  educated 
public  recognizes  the  truth  that  school  and  college  should 
help  each  other  in  lifting  our  youth  to  the  high  ground  of 
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character — the  school  never  forgetting  that  boys  are  to  be 
men,  and  the  college  never  forgetting  that  men  have  been 
boys — we  shall  come  to  the  ideal  of  education.  Toward 
this  ideal  we  are  moving  slowly  but  steadily.  When  we 
reach  it,  or  even  come  so  near  it  as  to  see  it  always,  we  shall 
cease  to  dread  the  transition  from  school  to  college."  The 
approach  of  Canadian  colleges  to  this  ideal  in  the  future 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  unconscious  influence, 
the  human  quality  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  their  in- 
structors. That  they  may  soon  reach  it  is  the  hope  alike 
of  parents  and  graduates  and  students,  of  all  who  believe 
in  education  as  the  greatest  factor  in  a  coimtry's  growth. 

Cyrus  Macmillan 


WOMEN  IN  MEDICINE 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  past  as  well  as  a  study  of  the 
customs  of  many  primitive  peoples  gives  ample 
proof  of  the  fact,  not  only  that  the  recorded  observations 
of  many  women  have  added  to  the  advance  of  the  medical 
science  of  their  time,  but  also  that  the  practising  of  medicine 
by  women  is  not  a  new  and  untried  departure,  dating  only 
from  the  pioneer  work  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  it  is  a  custom  as  old  and 
as  well-established  as  is  the  nature  of  woman  herself.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  not  very  widely  known  to-day,  that 
it  was  practically  only  during  the  two  hundred  years  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  that  women  were  debarred  from  educational  and 
professional  privileges  in  most  of  the  countries  of  western 
civilization.  Before  that  time,  as  well  as  since,  women 
have  been  engaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  nearly  all 
countries,  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  remote,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  immediate,  past,  many  women  have 
risen  to  prominence  as  scientific  workers,  leaving  behind 
them  a  record  of  original  investigation  that  has  immortalized 
their  names,  and  not  a  few  have  been  accredited  to  the  univer- 
sities, or  other  recognized  institutions  of  their  day,  as  medical 
graduates  or  disciples  whose  achievements  have  shed  a 
brilliant  lustre  upon  their  time,  a  lustre  that  was  all  the 
brighter  from  the  fact  that  they  were  women  Uving  in  a 
chivalrous  age. 

Among  nearly  all  primitive  peoples,  we  find  the  supersti- 
tion existing  that  disease  is  produced  by  the  machination  of 
some  evil  or  unfriendly  god  or  power.  There  are,  therefore, 
among  these  peoples,  two  elements  in  the  healing  of  the 
sick — an  attempt  to  concihate  the  unfriendly  deity  by  incan- 
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tations  and  rites,  and  the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  plants 
of  heahng  properties,  or  by  the  dressing  of  wounds.  In 
many  tribes  the  reUgious  part  of  the  treatment  is  confided 
to  the  priest,  while  the  medicinal  or  surgical  treatment  is  left 
to  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who  are  often  skilled  in  plant  lore. 
The  two  functions  are  often  combined  in  the  person  of  a 
priestess,  or  the  latter  may  exercise  the  religious  part  of 
the  healing  process,  as  witness  the  great  Pythian  oracle 
at  Delphi,  who  was  a  woman,  and  the  priestesses  of  Dodona. 
In  Homeric  times  it  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  wife  and 
mother  to  know  plants,  and  the  early  Greek  literature  abounds 
in  instances  of  women  who  were  skilled  in  medical  lore. 
Later,  Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in 
women  real  aptitudes  for  philosophy  and  medicine.  Women 
were  among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  His  wife  with  his 
two  sons  carried  on  his  school  of  medicine  after  his  death, 
and  she  was  the  author  of  several  medical  treatises.  A 
hundred  years  later,  Hippocrates  refers  frequently  to  midwives, 
and  also  to  female  doctors.  Many  facts  prove  that  medical 
women  were  very  numerous  during  the  Grseco-Roman  period 
in  Italy.  It  is  possible  that  the  settlement  of  central  Italy 
by  the  Dorians  played  an  important  part  in  this  feature 
of  life  there,  for  the  Dorians  always  respected  their  women 
highly.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  we  find  later  the  great 
medical  school  of  Salerno,  where  men  and  women  physicians 
were  educated. 

Pliny  gives  the  first  definite  information,  in  his  works, 
of  these  femmes  medecins.  He  mentions,  in  his  natural 
history,  Olympias  the  Theban,  author  of  many  prescriptions; 
Salpe,  who  wrote  on  the  remedies  for  diseases  of  women; 
Sotera,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  treatise  on  the  treatment 
of  fever,  and  others.  Galen  reveals  a  whole  series  of  women 
to  us  who  seriously  deserve  the  name  femmes  medecins^ 
and  gives  us  fragments  from  their  works.  He  mentions 
especially  Antiochis,  second  century  a.  d.,  whose  statue  was 
discovered  in  the  ancient  town  of  Tlos.  On  it  is  written, 
*^  To  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Diodotos  of  Tlos,  the  council 
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and  cojnmune  of  the  town  of  Tlos,  appreciating  her  medical 
skill,  raised  this  statue  to  her  at  their  own  expense. '^  Others 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  distinguished  in  medicine  by  their 
writings. 

In  Rome  medical  women  are  spoken  of  from  the  first 
century  onward,  and  the  epitaphs  on  Roman  tombs  give 
much  information  about  the  '*  medicce  "  of  the  time.  Among 
the  early  Christians  in  Rome,  medical  women  were  also 
foimd,  as  Theodosia,  the  mother  of  St.  Procopus,  a.  d.  312, 
and  one  Fabiola,  the  founder  of  hospitals  in  Italy,  a.  d.  380. 

The  great  Itahan  university  of  Salerno,  so  famous  in 
medicine  that  it  almost  equalled  the  Alexandrian  school, 
flourished  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  remarkable  in  that  from  its  beginning  it  recognized 
and  admitted  women  in  medicine.  The  first  and  most 
distinguished  woman  of  this  school  was  Trotula  of  Ruggiero, 
who  hved  in  the  eleventh  century.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
physician  and  the  mother  of  two  sons  who  were  also  physicians. 
Her  chief  book,  "  De  Passionibus  Muliehrumy^^  was  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  there  are  several  MSS.  of  it  in 
the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  also  one  in  the  Breslau 
Library.  Her  great  reputation  and  popularity  are  evidenced 
by  the  liberal  use  that  was  made  of  her  work  in  later  medical 
publications.  Besides  the  diseases  of  women,  her  book  treats 
of  epilepsy,  eye  diseases,  stone  in  the  kidney,  and  many 
other  subjects;  it  shows  evidence  throughout  of  practical 
experience  and  close  observation.  She  is  mentioned  in 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales,"  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Pro- 
logue, as  the  author  of  part  of  the  Vade  Mecum  of  Jankin. 

The  Itahan  historians  mention  as  other  famous  Salemitan 
women  physicians,  Abella,  who  wrote  on  melancholy,  Mer- 
curiade,  a  surgeon,  Rebecca  Guarana,  author  of  a  book  on 
fevers,  and  others.  Other  great  universities  in  Italy  came 
into  prominence  rather  later  than  Salerno.  In  1250  the 
University  of  Bologna  was  attended  by  10,000  students, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medi- 
cine.    '^  Here  was  first  taught  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
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frame,  the  mysteries  of  galvanic  electricity,  and  later  the 
circulation  of  the  blood."  Both  at  Bologna  and  Padua 
many  women  were  professors  in  different  departments  of 
learning,  in  two  cases  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  among  these  were  many  who  attained  to  a  just  celebrity. 
One  of  the  most  noted  was  Laura  Caterina  Bassi,  who  held  the 
professorship  of  physics  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  the 
domain  of  medicine,  several  made  a  specialty  of  anatomy, 
and  the  names  of  two,  both  attached  to  the  University 
of  Bologna,  deserve  special  mention.  Allessandra  Giliani 
of  Persiceta  studied  anatomy  imder  the  great  Mondino  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  became  his  most  valued  assistant. 
It  is  to  her  that  we  owe  the  practice  in  dissection  of  filling 
the  veins  and  arteries  with  coloured  fluids  which  harden 
in  situ.  Skilful  dissections  of  vessels  and  nerves  in  their 
finest  ramifications  were  prepared  by  her  in  this  way,  and  the 
structures  painted  along  their  minutest  branches,  magnificent 
teaching  preparations  being  the  result.  Her  work  is  de- 
scribed in  the  history  of  the  anatomical  school  of  Bologna, 
and  on  the  memorial  tablet  to  her  in  the  Hospital  of  San 
Pietro  de  Marcellino,  which  tells  also  of  her  death  at  an  early 
age  as  a  result  of  blood  poisoning.  A  happier  fate  awaited 
Anna  ManzoUini,  who,  four  centuries  later,  invented  the 
use  of  wax  models  for  demonstration  purposes  in  anatomy. 
By  the  aid  of  her  dissections,  which  she  made  herself,  and 
through  her  demonstrations  of  these  and  of  her  wax  models, 
in  which  even  the  finest  capillaries  and  nerves  were  represented, 
she  acquired  a  remarkably  minute  knowledge  of  her  subject 
and  attained  lasting  fame.  In  1756  she  was  named  Agr^g6  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  in  1758,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Clementina,  and  soon  after,  in  1760,  she  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Her  glory  spread  through  Europe.  Milan,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  London  invited  her  to  their  universities,  but  she  declined 
all  these  honours,  preferring  to  work  for  her  native  country, 
where  she  remained.  After  her  death,  her  specimens  were 
bought  by  the  senate  for  the  imiversity,  and  her  collection 
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of  anatomical  models  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Institute  of 
Science,  where  it  bears  silent  testimony  to  her  remarkable 
skill  and  accuracy.  In  1874  a  bust  was  raised  to  her  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Bologna. 

Spain  was  next  to  Italy  in  brilliancy  of  intellect  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  here  also  many  women 
excelled  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  a  number  belonged 
to  the  universities  and  held  professorial  chairs.  Among 
Spanish  medical  celebrities  may  be  noted  the  Countess  of 
Cinchona,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who,  in  1640,  introduced 
the  use  of  quinine  bark,  with  which  she  cured  many  malarial 
patients.  Another  celebrated  femme  medecin  was  Olivia 
Sambuco,  who  published  a  work  on  the  ''  New  Philosophy  of 
Nature,''  in  1622,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition 
on  account  of  its  opposition  to  the  religious  prejudices  as 
well  as  the  medical  traditions  of  its  time.  This  book  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  imagine  the  reduction  of  animal 
nature  in  general,  and  human  nature  in  particular,  imder 
the  unity  of  the  nervous  system. 

Turning  now  to  the  customs  of  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  we  find  distinct  traces  in 
the  literature  of  the  Germanic  races  that  the  care  of  the  sick 
devolved  on  their  women,  who  could  also  be  priestesses; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  Scandinavian  literature,  which 
is  more  accessible  to  us  than  the  German.  The  women  of 
the  sagas  went  to  the  battlefields  and  tended  the  wounded, 
and  the  Sturlaugsaga  tells  how  Ingigerd,  daughter  of 
Inguar,  herself  founded  a  small  hospital,  where  the  sick 
were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  women.  Again,  in  the 
literature  of  the  age  of  chivalry  in  feudal  France,  it  is 
always  the  chatelaine  of  the  castle  to  whom  her  lord  brings 
the  wounded  knight,  that  she  may  stanch  his  wounds  with 
her  delicate  hands,  and  revive  his  ebbing  strength  with  her 
cordials.  The  place  held  by  women  among  the  early  Ger- 
manic peoples  was  a  high  one.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  when  science  was  beginning  to  flourish 
among  these  races,  neither  social  conditions,  nor  the  Grseco- 
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Roman  tradition,  nor  the  primitive  Germanic  spirit,  was 
opposed  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  for  whom  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  the  arts  was  thought  more  suitable 
than  for  the  warrior  men,  whose  Uves  were  hved  in  strenuous 
days.  Many  of  these  women  studied  medicine,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-Main  was  the  classic  town  of  these  early  German 
women  doctors.  From  1389  to  1497,  its  archives  mention 
fifteen,  of  whom  three  were  oculists.  Later,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  the  names  of  some  very  noted  ones,  and 
several  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  medical  women 
by  the  different  German  universities.  Frau  von  Siebold 
was  honoured  in  this  way  by  the  University  of  Giessen,  on 
account  of  her  skill  in  obstetrics,  and  Frau  Dorothea  Erxleben 
graduated  with  honours  from  the  University  of  Halle  in 
1760,  the  degree  being  given  by  the  special  authority  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  himself.  In  Switzerland,  Mme.  de  Hilden, 
wife  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  assisted  and  replaced  her  husband 
in  his  work,  though  without  a  medical  degree.  She  was  the 
first  to  remove  a  piece  of  steel  from  the  eye  with  a  magnet, 
and  she  planned  several  other  operations,  the  technique 
of  which  is    followed  to-day. 

In  England  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Edgar  read  "  Possunt 
et  vir  et  /emina  medici  esse,^^  the  man  and  the  woman  may 
be  doctors.  But  some  centuries  later,  under  Henry  V, 
a  law  was  passed  forbidding  women  to  practise  medicine 
imder  penalty  of  imprisonment.  Nevertheless,  exceptional 
women  did  exercise  the  art  in  England  even  at  this  time. 
Such  an  one  was  Anne  Halkett,  1622-1679,  who,  in  order 
to  help  the  poor,  studied  medicine  and  surgery  from  her 
infancy.  She  was  consulted  by  patients  coming  to  her  even 
from  the  continent,  and  received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
king  for  her  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Kinross,  after 
the  bloody  battle  of  Dunbar.  Jeanne  Stephens,  again, 
though  known  in  history  as  a  quack  because  she  sold  her 
remedy  to  the  English  parUament  for  ;g5000,  discovered, 
about  1735,  a  real  remedy  for  stone,  a  combination  of  quicklime 
and  soap,  which  led  to  the  later  discovery  of  the  medicinal 
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waters  of  France,  notably  Vichy,  which  contain  lime  and 
potash,  and  which  are  now  a  recognized  form  of  treatment 
in  this  disease. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  against  smallpox  was  brought 
to  England  from  the  East  by  Lady  Montague  in  1718.  In 
the  face  of  great  opposition  this  noted  woman  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  technique  and  results  of  this  operation 
throughout  England,  and  when,  in  1722,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  prominent  ladies  of  the  comii  submitted 
to  the  operation,  its  success  was  assured.  A  fragment  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  her  husband,  in  1717,  gives  the  exact 
details  of  the  operation,  as  Lady  Montague  herself  saw  it 
practised  by  the  aged  women  of  India.  This  letter  is  repro- 
duced in  the  EngUsh  edition  of  the  works  of  Lady  Montague 
in  five  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1803  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  woman  whose  initiative  has  saved  the 
Uves  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Among  the  people  of  Poland  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
freedom  has  always  been  rife.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
are  the  names  of  many  women  who  have  been  prominent 
in  science  and  in  medicine.  Mention  may  be  made  of  Marie 
de  Colomb  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  introduced  the 
institution  of  hydrotherapy,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposi- 
tion founded  the  celebrated  Heilwasseranstalt  of  Gomfersdorf , 
which  was  recognized  by  the  leading  medical  men  of  her 
time  as  embodying  the  practice  of  a  therapeutic  agent  of 
enormous  benefit. 

The  story  of  the  Q2j:\y  femmes  mMecins  of  France  is  one 
of  much  interest.  The  faculty  of  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages 
not  only  did  not  recognize  women  as  lawful  practitioners 
of  medicine,  but  openly  fought  against  them,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  forbidden  to  practise.  The 
standing  of  the  faculty  at  this  time,  however,  was  low  and 
imscientific,  and  its  policy  was  directed  also  against  the 
famous  barber-surgeons  of  Paris,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  modem  surgery,  so  that  its  attitude  towards  the  femmes 
medecins  of  the  time  was  hardly  discreditable  to  the  latter. 
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It  is,  therefore,  outside  of  the  legaUzed  practitioners  of  medicine 
that  the  irae/emmes  mededns  of  mediaeval  and  early  modem 
times  are  to  be  found  in  France.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  greatest  interest  centres  about  the 
women  of  the  cloisters,  '^  les  religieuses/^  many  of  whom 
cultivated,  among  other  arts  and  sciences,  that  of  medicine, 
in  which  they  were  highly  skilled.  The  famous  Abbess 
Hildegarde,  head  of  the  convent  of  Ruprechtsberg,  near 
Bingen,  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  throughout  Europe  in  her  day.  Among  several 
important  medical  works,  she  published  one,  '^  Be  Liber 
Simplieis  Medicince,^^  which  is  acknowledged,  in  the  preface 
to  the  last  authorized  Parisian  edition,  to  be  the  greatest 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  natural  science.  In  this  remark- 
able book  the  acute  reasoning  and  the  sagacity  of  the  learned 
mm  give  her  the  answers  to  many  questions  that  have  only 
found  their  solution  in  modern  times,  so  that  what  seems 
almost  a  spirit  of  divination  runs  through  the  book.  The 
germs  of  modern  discoveries  are  contained  in  many  passages 
of  this  and  of  her  later  medical  publications.  Thus,  the 
chemical,  as  opposed  to  the  magnetic,  action  of  substances 
is  touched  upon;  modern  metallotherapy  is  outlined;  the 
laws  of  gravitation  are  surmised;  and  she  writes  of  physio- 
logical and  pathological  processes  in  a  way  that  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  discovered  by 
Harvey  in  much  later  times.  The  brain,  the  functions  of 
which  were  so  little  known  at  this  time,  is  recognized  as  the 
regulator  of  vital  symptoms  and  the  centre  of  hfe.  She 
carefully  points  out  the  influence  of  the  nerves  and  spinal 
cord  on  the  vital  processes;  she  knows  that  air  is  a  food; 
that  the  teeth  are  not  of  bone;  she  attributes  fatigue  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  organism;  and  she  promulgates  in  detail 
the  modern  theory  of  auto-intoxication.  Her  knowledge  of 
anatomy  is  far  in  advance  of  her  time,  her  judgement  is  pro- 
found, and  her  reasoning  always  just,  although  her  theory 
is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  the 
day,  and  her  book  is  tinged  by  some  of  the  quaint  super- 
stitions of  the  times. 
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We  turn  from  the  thought  of  this  great  woman  of  genius 
to  a  somewhat  later  development,  and  one  of  even  greater 
importance  to  our  subject — the  history  of  the  great  midwives 
of  France,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  In  this  country  the  education  of  the  midwife  and 
the  exercise  of  her  art  was  carried  to  a  higher  plane  than 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  remark- 
able position  these  women  took  here,  though  there  are  cele- 
brated midwives  on  record  in  other  countries,  too,  notably 
in  Holland.  There  are  no  greater  names  in  the  science  and 
art  of  midwifery  than  those  of  Louise  Bourgeois,  midwife 
to  Marie  de  Medici  and  the  court  of  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  Mme.  Lachapelle,  head  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Paris; 
and  Mme.  Boivin,  also  of  Paris,  the  latter  two  contem- 
poraries in  the  eighteenth  century.  All  three  published 
works  full  of  original  observations  that  are  of  the  highest 
interest  to-day,  introduced  obstetrical  operations  the  technique 
of  which  is  followed  to  the  letter  even  now,  and  laid  bare 
many  points  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  midwifery  not 
known  to  the  science  of  their  time.  They  were  all  women 
of  learning,  and  of  extensive  political  influence,  and  the 
story  of  their  activity  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
briUiant  chapters  in  the  history  of  medicine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  France  on  the  other.  Of  Mme.  Lachapelle  it  was 
said  by  one  of  the  most  famous  obstetricians  of  the  last 
century,  that  he  had  learned  more  from  this  brilliant  woman 
than  from  any  of  the  great  teachers  of  Europe.  Mme.  Boivin, 
the  latest  of  the  three,  was  a  woman  of  wide  learning.  She 
suffered  many  reverses  of  fortune,  but  at  last  attained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  celebrity.  Her  genius  is  thought  by 
critics  to  have  been  even  brighter  than  that  of  Mme.  Lacha- 
pelle, who  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  practice.  Mme.  Boivin 
won,  in  1818,  a  medal  offered  by  the  society  of  Paris  for  the 
best  thesis  on  a  special  subject  set  by  the  society;  in  1827, 
she  published  ^^  Researches  into  the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Treatment  of  Hydatid  Mole,''  for  which  she  was  given  a 
medical  degree,  honoris  causa,  by  the  University  of  Marburg. 
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Other  works  followed,  some  on  widely  differing  topics,  though 
all  medical,  and  eight  years  later  she  pubUshed,  in  two  volumes, 
^^  A  Practical  Treatise  of  Disease.  Containing  41  Original 
Plates,  engraved  and  coloured/'  This  book  is  of  the  highest 
practical  value  to-day,  and  consists  of  an  enormous  number  of 
accurate,  personal  observations  with  soimd  deductions  there- 
from. The  name  of  the  author  is  followed  by  the  titles: 
"  Mme.  Boivin,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  decorated  with  the 
gold  Medal  of  Civil  Merit  of  Prussia." 

Although  the  practice  of  medicine  was  forbidden  to 
women  in  France  after  the  sixteenth  century,  the  pursuit 
of  medicine  as  a  study,  or  of  the  art  as  a  means  of  philan- 
thropy, was  followed  by  a  number  of  women  outside  of 
the  profession  of  midwifery.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
were  Mile.  Biheron,  Mme.  d'Arconville,  and  Mme.  Necker, 
all  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  named,  Mile.  Biheron, 
specialized  in  anatomy  and  dissection,  which  she  studied 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  adversity.  Mme. 
d'Arconville  was  also  an  anatomist,  but  had  a  wider  range 
of  interest  as  well;  she  made  translations  into  French  of 
many  important  medical  works,  adding  to  these  her  own 
observations.  Her  most  important  original  work  is  her 
"  Essai  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  Putrefaction/^  Paris,  1766. 
It  is  founded  on  a  remarkable  series  of  original  experiments 
with  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to  determine  the  origin 
of  putrefaction,  and  is  incontestably  one  of  the  most  important 
productions  of  the  feminine  mind  in  the  domain  of  medicine. 
The  last  of  the  three,  Mme.  Necker,  is  known  as  the  reformer 
of  the  French  hospitals.  In  1779,  at  a  time  when  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  were  at  the  lowest  point  of  misery  and  bad  hygiene, 
the  patients  not  only  crowded  together  in  unventilated 
and  dirty  rooms,  but  several  lying  together  in  a  single  bed, 
Mme.  Necker  built  a  small  model  hospital,  where  she  put 
into  practice  the  reforms  which  she  felt  were  needed.  She 
also  published  a  book  ''  U  Hospice  de  Char  it  e,  les  Institutions, 
Regies,  et  Usages  de  cette  Maison,^^  in  which  she  describes  the 
abuses  of  the  hospital  system  as  it  then  existed  in  Paris,  and 
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the  reforms  needed  and  carried  out  in  her  own  hospice.  This 
little  book,  and  her  model  house  of  charity,  did  not  go  un- 
noticed, but  were  followed  by  signal  reforms,  and  the  timely 
seed  sown  by  them  has  borne  fruit  in  the  modern  hospitals 
of  France. 

Sixty  years  later,  in  1854,  the  devotion  and  the  genius 
of  an  Englishwoman,  initiated,  projected,  organized,  and 
controlled  perhaps  the  greatest  reform  that  the  medical 
world  has  ever  known.  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  was  bom 
in  1828  of  an  old  and  wealthy  Yorkshire  family,  and  was 
brought  up  with  all  the  benefits  to  heart  and  mind  that 
education,  travel,  and  a  home  of  culture  and  happy  family 
relations  could  bring  to  her.  Possessed  by  a  love  of  her 
fellows  that  sent  her  as  a  young  girl  to  the  homes  of  the  sick 
poor  on  her  father's  estate,  later  to  the  hospitals  of  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and,  finally,  for  three  months  to  an  institution 
for  deaconesses  at  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine,  where  she 
gained  experience  in  caring  for  and  dressing  the  sick,  the 
outbreak  of  the  terrible  Crimean  war  found  her  ready  and 
prompt  for  action.  When,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  the  news 
reached  England  that  twenty-three  out  of  every  one  hundred 
wounded  soldiers  were  dying,  not  of  their  wounds,  but  of 
sciu'vy  and  dysentery  brought  on  by  neglect,  and  when 
it  became  necessary  to  send  out  medical  aid  to  the  seat  of 
war,  the  idea  came  simultaneously  to  the  British  government 
to  seek  the  services  of  Miss  Nightingale,  and  to  her  to 
volunteer  them,  and  the  rehef  corps  left  for  the  Crimea  with 
a  woman  of  twenty-six  at  its  head. 

We  all  know  the  wonderful  story  of  the  result.  A  death- 
roll  reduced  in  a  year  from  twenty-three  to  three  out  of 
every  one  hundred  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  a  military  hospital 
service  organized,  and  crying  evils  reformed  in  the  face 
of  unspeakable  difficulties  in  the  field;  finally,  the  great 
and  lasting  fruits  of  her  labours  in  the  development  of 
the  magnificent  system  of  hospital  nursing  of  to-day.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  the  architectural  plans  of  nearly 
all  the  hospitals  of  England  were  submitted  to  her  by  their 
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boards  of  administration,  for  her  revision,  and  it  was  on 
her  plans  that  the  Hopital  des  Enfants  at  Lisbon  and  many- 
hospitals  of  India  and  Australia  were  built. 

The  name  of  Florence  Nightingale  brings  us  down  to  the 
present  day.  From  this  short,  historical  retrospect  some 
reflections  present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
of  hospital  reform  and  organization  with  which  the  names 
of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mme.  Necker  are  so  nobly  as- 
sociated. Throughout  the  centuries,  medical  art  and  science, 
like  other  forms  of  human  activity,  have  fluctuated  with  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  The  waning  progress  of  the 
darker  epochs  of  our  history,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  and  again  in  the  two  hundred  years  preceding 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  freedom  that  led  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion 
of  women  even  from  that  legitimate  sphere  of  humanitarian 
activity,  the  care  of  the  sick  poor.  The  miserable  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  hospitals  of  this  period  are  pictured  by 
the  historians  of  the  art  of  nursing  in  graphic  terms.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  much  of  the  degradation  of  the 
hospital  wards  and  the  suffering  of  the  patients  during  the 
dark  period  of  nursing,  as  they  term  those  two  hundred  years 
before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  low  status 
of  the  nurse  and  to  the  deprivation  of  women  of  almost  all 
intelligent  initiative  and  responsibility  in  hospital  matters 
at  this  time.  ''  In  this  period,"  writes  Jacobson,  a  German 
historian,  on  *'  The  Care  of  the  Ailing,"  "  the  hospitals  of 
cities  were  like  prisons,  where  the  patients  were  crowded 
together,  deprived  of  all  comforts  and  even  of  necessaries. 
In  the  municipal  and  state  institutions,  the  beautiful  gardens, 
roomy  halls,  and  springs  of  water  of  the  old  hospitals  of  the 
later  Middle  Ages  were  not  heard  of,  still  less  the  comfort  of 
their  friendly  interiors." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
great  wave  of  hospital  organization  that  spread  over  Europe 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  every  town  of  five  thousand 
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inhabitants  is  said  to  have  erected  to  itself  a  hospital,  we 
read  that  women  were  largely  the  pioneers,  and  that  the 
care  of  the  women  and  children  patients  was  confided  almost 
entirely  to  them.  At  this  time,  too,  the  wonderful  success 
of  the  great  hospital  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  stamp 
out  leprosy  by  isolation,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  example 
that  history  gives  of  how  a  widespread  contagion  may  be 
effaced,  is  ascribed  largely  to  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  the  women  who  participated  in  the  work.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  by  Canadians  that  the  colonization  of  Montreal 
was  primarily  the  result  of  missionary  endeavour  and  nursing 
enterprise.  With  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Montreal  is 
closely  interwoven  the  story  of  the  heroism  of  those  few 
women  who  left  home  and  friends  behind  them  in  sunny 
France,  to  brave  the  icy  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter  and 
the  terrors  of  Indian  hostiUties,  and  who  sailed  for  Canada 
with  the  first  colonists  of  Ville  Marie,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  founding  a  hospital  here.  So  came,  in  1642,  Jeanne  Mance, 
a  woman  of  sUght  and  delicate  frame,  but  endowed  with 
singular  executive  ability,  and  imbued  with  the  single- 
minded  religious  fervour  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
of  that  generation,  consecrated  to  the  ideal  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  physical  welfare  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  young 
colony  and  of  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it.  Three  times, 
by  her  judgement,  enterprise,  and  personal  intervention,  she 
saved  her  hospital  from  annihilation,  and  more  than  once, 
by  self-devotion  and  common  sense,  she  delivered  the  infant 
colony  of  Ville  Marie  from  destruction  by  the  hostile  Iroquois. 
With  such  beginnings,  and  with  her  as  its  foundress,  the  Hotel 
Dieu  arose.  And  the  struggling  hamlet  of  Ville  Marie  emerged 
into  security  as  the  city  of  Montreal,  as  much  through  the 
devoted  efforts  of  the  great  women  of  our  own  past,  Jeanne 
Mance,  Mme.  D'Youville,  Mme.  de  Bresoles,  nurses  and 
missionaries  all,  as  through  the  fostering  care  of  its  founder 
and  first  statesman.  Monsieur  de  Maisonneuve. 

A  brief  reference  is  all  that  can  be  made  to  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  women  in  medicine  at   the  present  day. 
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Conditions  have  changed  greatly  in  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  we  live  in  an  era  of  women  ^s  niedical  colleges,  and  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  established  medical  schools. 
The  restrictions  of  the^  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  have  slowly  passed  away,  and  one 
by  one  all  the  countries  of  Europe — England,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Russia,  Holland,  France,  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  last  of  all,  Germany — have  admitted  women  to 
their  medical  degrees.  In  many  places  the  step  has  been 
taken  only  in  very  recent  times,  and  it  is  too  early  to  look 
for  results.  A  Koch,  a  Pasteur,  an  Ehrlich,  or  a  Metchnikoff 
has  not  yet  arisen  among  women  in  modem  medical  research. 
But  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  is  not  wholly  achieved 
by  the  solving  of  a  few  problems.  It  is  formed,  too,  by  the 
consensus  of  innumerable  honest  and  precise  observations, 
original  investigations,  and  independent  conclusions,  and 
such  work  is  being  done  by  many  women  in  medical  re- 
search to-day.  Lydia  Rabinovitch-Kempner,  a  Russian  by 
birth,  but  a  graduate  of  an  American  college,  has  made  pro- 
lific contributions  to  the  bacteriology  of  tuberculosis  and 
allied  subjects,  and  is  recognized  as  a  leading  original  thinker 
on  this  subject.  Mme.  Dejerine-Klumpke,  and  Mme.  Metsckni- 
koff  of  Paris,  and  Mme.  Vogt  of  BerUn,  are  also  authorities 
in  their  respective  lines  of  research.  In  America,  Martha 
WoUstein,  Fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York, 
and  pathologist  to  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  Alice 
Hamilton,  of  the  Memorial  Institute  of  Chicago,  Katherine  Col- 
lins, assistant-director  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Atlanta, 
Anna  Williams,  of  the  New  York  board  of  health,  Claribel 
Cone,  professor  of  pathology  at  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Baltimore,  Lydia  de  Witt  and  Edna  Steinardt,  of  Ann 
Arbour,  Florence  Sabin,  associate  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  LiUan  Welsh  and  Mary  Sherwood,  of 
Baltimore,  Adelaide  Ward  Peckham  and  Martha  Tracey, 
of  Philadelphia,  Dorothy  Reed  Mendelhall,  of  Wisconsin, 
IJelen  Baldwin,  of  Professor  Herter's  laboratory.  New  York, 
Caroline  McGill,  working  on  the  Sarah  Berliner  Fellowship 
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in  Europe,  and  many  others,  are  women  whose  names  stand 
high  as  original  investigators. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  added  upon  the 
sociological  aspect  of  medical  research  by  women  as  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  and  others.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  who  is  engaged  in  pathological  and  bacteri- 
ological research  at  the  Memorial  Institute  of  Chicago, 
has  made  her  home  for  the  last  twelve  years  at  the 
college  settlement  of  Hull  House.  In  addition  to  making 
valuable  contributions  upon  the  subject  of  immunity  and 
allied  problems,  she  uses  the  opportunity  afforded  by  her 
residence  there,  for  work  in  social  reform  among  the  Italians 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  for  the  study  of  the  many  questions 
that  relate  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor  in  large  cities. 
In  this  connexion  she  has  had  part  in  an  investigation  into 
a  typhoid  epidemic,  into  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in 
that  part  of  the  city,  into  the  relation  of  excessive  child-bearing 
and  infant  mortality,  and  for  four  years  has  fought  the  illegal 
sale  of  cocaine  in  the  city,  testifying  as  medical  expert  in 
the  police  courts.  Such  work  as  this  is  mentioned  last, 
but  it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  contributions 
medical  women  are  making  to  the  science  of  modern  times, 
for  it  has  its  springs  in  the  love  of  humanity,  that  instinct 
of  our  race  which  has  always  been  the  incentive  of  the  true 
disciple  of  the  great  medical  profession. 

Maude  E.  Abbott 


KNOSSOS 

On  recent  archaeological  discoveries  at  Knossos,  Crete. 
Date,  2500  B.C. 

Upon  my  spirit  how  the  ages  press! 

This  Uttle  Ufe  that  folds  our  nothingness, 
One  fleeting  ray:  from  dark  to  dark  we  pass, 

A  pebble  'neath  the  glacier's  moving  mass. 

O  to  be  hving  now!  For  us  the  sight 

Of  these  late  days  of  larger,  fuller  light, 
Beneath  this  older  sun  to  draw  the  breath 

Once  theirs,  who  lived  within  these  halls  of  Death. 

This  Life  was  theirs;   they  watched  the  "  banded  bee," 
Heard  in  the  spring  the  bird's  sweet  minstrelsy. 

They  loved  the  lily — for  the  tempered  clay 
Bears  us  its  beauty  as  it  blooms  to-day. 

They  built,  and  wrought,  and  warr'd;  with  love  beguiled 
Ere  Homer's  harp  was  strung  or  Helen  smiled; 

All  now  we  know  the  delving  searcher  brings — 
A  buried  throne  of  lost,  forgotten  kings. 

Nameless,  they  leave  nor  hieroglyph  nor  sign 
To  tell  their  past,  where  older  pasts  entwine ; 

More  deep  the  secret,  more  the  story  hid 
Than  Nineveh  or  Egypt's  pyramid. 

Nay,  deeper,  deeper,  hoarding  Earth  has  kept 
The  sharpen 'd  flint  that  tells  where  breathed  and  slept 

Those  earlier  men,  as  faint  to  them  as  they 
To  us,  pale  shades  upon  life's  morning  grey. 
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Tell  me,  ye  stars!   of  azure  infinite, 

Ye  tireless  watchers  through  the  world's  long  night, 
What  Uves  of  them  in  us,  who  throb  and  beat 

Toward  completion,  ever  incomplete? 

We  are  the  bearers  from  long-fallen  hands 

Of  Life's  great  brand  which  fades  but  quenchless  stands; 
Ours  is  the  voice  where  all  the  Ages  speak ; 

In  us  the  Soul,  that,  as  the  mountain-peak. 

Pierces  the  purer  heights,  though  darkly  set 

In  the  dim  Aeons  all  imnumber'd  yet, 
And  heavenward  looks, — above  the  mists  to  shine 

In  the  white  radiance  of  the  Light  Divine. 

Margaret  G.  Yarker 


A  PLEA  FOE  A  CANADIAN  THEATRE 

MUCH  material  is  turned  out  from  the  commercial 
mills  that  is  offered  to  the  public  as  good  drama. 
This  notably  takes  the  form  of  second  class  sexology  plays, 
frequently  styled  ^^  translations  from  the  French/^  dealing 
with  the  eternal  triangle  of  husband,  wife,  and  lover,  or  the 
alternative  square,  including  another  female  of  equally  un- 
stable, moral  equilibrium.  Essentially  it  has  a  star  part  in 
which  a  popular  actress  can  display  a  neurotic  temperament 
and  well  fitting  gowns  to  match.  Some  manager  has  ad- 
vertised her  like  a  patent  pill,  w^hich  the  public  are  told  to 
swallow.  The  public  do  it  with  a  gulp,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  deplorably  inefficient  cast  sticks  like  fish  bones  in  the 
throat.  Two  other  forms  which  this  malady  assumes  are 
what  the  pre-production  press  preludes  as  ''  strong  plays,'' 
or  '^  drawing-room  comedies.''  These,  in  a  sense,  are  more 
dangerous  forms  of  the  disease  since  they  make  some  pre- 
tension to  imitating  real  life,  and,  w^hat  is  perhaps  less  for- 
givable, real  art.  They  might  be  classified  as  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  real  comedy  and  true  melodrama.  But  as  drama 
they  have  no  being.  They  are  granted  a  transient  vogue 
of  favour,  and  are  soon  buried  in  oblivion. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  drama  from  a  positive  stand- 
point, w^e  find  a  greater  danger  still — it  is  so  often  deemed  a 
sermon,  or  something  forbidden  and  unclean,  at  any  rate 
serious,  and  that  is  too  much  for  some  people.  The  drama 
I  wish  to  speak  of  in  this  paper  includes  tragedy,  comed}^, 
farce,  fantasy,  and  the  poetical  play,  ancient  and  modern, 
so  let  that  be  understood  at  the  outset. 

Montreal  is  utterly  divorced  from  every  high  ideal  and 
true  reality  of  the  finest  European  drama.  Grand  opera, 
however,  is  not  included  in  this  statement;  in  fact,  by  very 
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comparison  with  the  practical  attainments  of  the  last  opera 
season,  the  futility  of  the  theatres  is  thrown  into  high  relief. 
One  week  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  another  exception,  with 
reservations,  that  goes  to  prove  the  rule. 

And  now  let  us  again  proceed  by  negative,  as  that  seems 
a  more  forcible  and  profitable  argument  than  citing  the  series 
of  productions  during  the  last  season.  Who  are  the  play- 
wrights who  think  first,  and  write  afterwards,  in  the  England 
of  to-day?  John  Galsworthy  stands  out,  a  new  and  prominent 
figure,  with  at  least  three  fine  plays  to  his  name,  plays  that 
can  take  a  place  in  Europe,  *'  The  Silver  Box,"  ^'  Strife," 
the  greatest,  since  it  takes  in  the  broadest  section  of  life, 
and  "  Justice,"  the  play  of  last  year  with  which  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  ill-fated  London  repertory  theatre  was  initiated.  Then 
comes  to  the  mind  Granville  Barker  whose  knowledge  of 
modern  production  and  stage-management  is  the  highest  in 
England.  His  play  *'  The  Voysey  Inheritance  "  is  in  the 
front  rank,  and  also  '*  Waste,"  which  a  benign  censor  vetoed. 
Rudolph  Bessier  and  Arnold  Bennet,  new  dramatists  of 
strength  and  promise,  I  have  only  space  to  name.  Of  the 
older  established  writers,  J.  M.  Barrie  the  immortal,  and 
Pinero  the  perennial,  cannot  be  omitted. 

And  now  for  contemporary  Germany:  to  mention  only 
two,  Hauptmann  followed  at  a  distance  by  Suderman 
(the  "  Pinero  of  Potsdam  "),  where  do  they  figure  on  our 
playbills  ?  France  has  much  to  give  us  with  such  men  aa 
Henri  Bataille,  whose  recent  piece  ^*  La  Vierge  Folle  "  is 
acclaimed  a  masterpiece,  Georges  de  Porto-Riche,  and  greater 
still  Brieux,  the  social  satirist  and  propagandist,  Paul  Hervieu, 
Jean  Richepin,  Alfred  Capus,  and  a  host  of  others  in  lighter 
vein,  not  to  forget  the  ever-resplendent  Rostand.  And  to 
come  to  the  end  of  this  seemingly  pretentious,  yet  in  fact 
essential,  category,  where  are  Maeterlinck,  D'Annunzio, 
Strindberg,  Benavente?  One  need  not  confine  one's  self  to 
the  living  only,  for  Ibsen,  Goethe,  Moli^re,  Shakespeare,  to 
mention  only  four,  are  seldom  if  ever  found  here.    Irish 
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plays  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question  as  that  necessitates 
an  Irish  company. 

And  what  does  Montreal  give  us  as  a  substitute  ?  There 
are  a  few  small  streaks  of  sunlight  filtering  through  the 
clouds  of  mediocrity,  such  as,  I  suppose,  one  or  two  English 
actors  like  Forbes  Robertson,  Edward  Terry,  George  Arliss, 
or  an  American  actress  such  as  Miss  May  Robson,  whose 
plays  are  valueless  from  any  modern  dramatic  standpoint, 
their  sole  justification  being  that  they  act  as  vehicles  for 
the  commercial  success  of  their  artistically  estabUshed  pro- 
ducers. They  may  pass  for  one  a  pleasant  evening,  but 
they  are  not  drama  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  one  outstanding  figure  which  pays  a  too-infrequent 
visit,  Madame  Nazimova,  and  she  constitutes  my  strongest 
argument.  In  her  and  Ibsen  Montreal  has  seen  one  of  the 
finest  modern  exponents  of  the  finest  psychological  dramatic 
work,  and  has  appreciated  it  to  the  full.  She  is  an  accident 
in  a  theatrical  system  that  spells  its  own  damnation.  For 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  this  expanding  prosperous  nation 
of  Canada,  with  its  rising  generations,  its  ambitions,  oppor- 
tunities, and  future,  is  being  spoon-fed  by  the  worst  form 
of  commercial  plays  at  the  dictates  of  financiers  in  the  United 
States,  whose  sole  object  is  the  dollar.  Montreal  has  little 
to  say  in  the  matter — no  choice  but  to  grin  and  bear  it.  And 
then  the  argument  about  Madame  Nazimova  brings  me  to 
the  second  point  in  this  paper,  that  Montreal  can,  and  does, 
appreciate  the  best,  that  it  has  a  remedy  for  the  evil  in  its 
own  hands,  and  an  ideal  to  work  for  which  is  practicable 
and  measurably  in  reach  of  attainment.  If  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  dealing  in  hard  fact  as  we  do,  to  produce  evidence 
that  this  city  has  the  feehng,  the  understanding,  taste,  and 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  finer  arts,  we  need  only  point 
to  the  support  of  Madame  Nazimova,  of  the  musical  artists 
who  come  here,  and  of  the  recent  grand  opera  season.  To 
have  made  the  latter  the  achievement  that  it  was  needed 
a  far  higher  scale  of  optimism  in  the  initial  stages  than  I 
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am  pleading  for,  since  for  every  person  that  attends  opera 
at  least  three  will  go  to  the  play. 

But  the  dramatic  outlook  in  Montreal  is  less  cheerless 
than  it  is  in  London,  where  serious  men  have  been  striving 
for  years  against  two  elements  of  vast  and  disheartening 
magnitude.  Firstly,  they  have  to  undo  an  evil  of  long 
standing :  the  London  public  has  to  unlearn  all  that  tradition 
has  taught  them  to  regard  as  drama — good  actors  of  aii  out- 
of-date  school,  actors  whose  names  draw  the  public  to  their 
theatres  to  see  mediocre  plays  superbly  staged  with  an 
extravagance  that  is  now  proverbially  prohibitive  of  a  man- 
ager's taking  a  risk  on  a  new  and  unknown  author.  United 
to  this  is  the  average  well-to-do  Londoner's  outlook  on  the 
theatre,  an  outlook  that  revels  in  such  sublime  lack  of  dis- 
crimination that  the  true  purpose  of  the  playhouse  has  been 
degraded  to  the  status  of  a  digestive  intermezzo  between 
dinner  at  the  Carlton  and  supper  at  the  Savoy.  It  may  be 
epitomized  as  super-apathy.  Incidentally  the  actor-manager 
system  is  the  Jabberwock,  swooping  down  upon  what  little 
optimism  is  still  left  struggling  with  its  head  above  the  tide. 

The  second  element,  if  not  greater,  is  still  more  trouble- 
some since  it  rightly  prejudices  many  open-minded  people 
who  have  not  time  or  training  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  chaff.  This  element  takes  the  worst  form  of  snobbish 
intellectualism,  feeding  as  it  does  on  the  weeds  of  literature 
and  the  coarse  undergrowth  of  art,  springing,  as  it  did,  from 
some  popular  wave  of  mistaken  middle-class  temperament- 
alism  that  adopted  artistry  for  art,  and  a  canting  pose  for 
unconventionality,  in  its  assumed  endeavour  to  transcribe 
its  own  misconception  of  Parisian  Bohemia  to  London,  via 
the  suburbs. 

Here  in  Canada  all  is  different.  Optimism  and  the  eye 
for  new  development  take  the  place  of  apathy,  w^hile  the 
theatres  up  to  this  time  have  been  too  essentially  negative 
and  trivial  in  every  respect  to  have  created  even  a  bad  tra- 
dition. In  Montreal  there  is  a  public  with  an  open,  unpre- 
judiced mind  subsisting  on  ^  w^eekly  diet  of  His  Majesty's 
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locusts  and  the  wild  honey  of  the  Princess;  for  in  spite  of 
our  city  we  are,  dramatically  speaking,  still  in  the  wilderness. 

Purely  in  parenthesis  I  cannot  fairly  and  in  justice  pass 
on  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  modest  Theatre  National, 
whose  limitations  of  location  and  censorship  give  the  cast 
but  poor  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  can  act  in  good 
French  plays.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Brieux's  "  La 
Robe  Rouge/^  and,  at  a  more  recent  date,  the  farcical  comedy 
^'  La  Petite  Chocolatiere  '^  finely  performed  there. 

And  now,  to  return,  what  is  the  remedy  for  Montreal  ? 
I  do  not  anticipate  the  accusation  of  prematurity;  and  the 
scheme  I  venture  to  propound  is  one  that  would  necessitate 
at  least  two  or  three  years  to  attain  completion ;  for  we  must 
move  slowly  and  surely,  above  all  things  adopting  a  firm 
hand  and  a  decisive  line  in  avoiding  false  imitations  and 
false  ideals.  What  Manchester  and  Dublin  have  done  for 
at  least  six  years  Montreal  can  do  three  years  hence;  that  is, 
maintain  a  local  repertory  theatre. 

But  now,  before  theorizing  furtker,  let  us  consider  what 
a  repertory  theatre  exactly  is;  and  in  looking  at  it  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  further  than  sketching  the  broad  lines  and  the 
deeper  issues,  since  the  technical  points  of  management  and 
finance  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  repertory 
theatre  of  to-day,  though  interpreted  on  somewhat  different 
lines  in  different  places,  is  the  modern  reading,  the  revised 
version,  of  the  old-time,  established,  stock  company.  That  is 
to  say  there  is  a  permanently  established  theatre,  manage- 
ment, and  company  producing  new  plays  and  changing  their 
programme  at  short  intervals,  as  opposed  to  the  long  run 
system  prevalent  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Let  me, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  explain  roughly  the  basis  of  Miss 
Horniman^s  repertory  company  in  Manchester. 

Miss  Horniman  started  from  an  artistic  and  non-com- 
mercial standpoint,  that  is,  from  the  outset  she  was  willing 
to  risk  loss  of  profit  for  gain  in  dramatic  achievement.  She 
gathered  to  herself  a  first-class  company  of  artists  in  which 
was  no   ^'  star,''   and  on  her  programme  figured  no  name 
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familiar  to  a  London  public.  Their  training  was  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  modern  drama,  and  their  versatility  is  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  that  training.  In  London  a  popular  actor 
is  apt  to  become  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  one 
special  type  of  role — the  cynic,  the  frivolous  wife,  the  old 
Bohemian,  etc. — and  the  result  is  that  he  is  engaged  when- 
ever such  a  part  crops  up.  In  repertory  the  actor  plays 
many  parts  in  the  year,  all  dissimilar,  all  needing  careful 
thinking  out  and  adaptability.  And  for  the  drama  of  to- 
day and  to-morrow  actors  must  learn  to  think  before  they 
try  to  act,  otherwise  no  interpretation  can  be  satisfactory 
in  its  reading. 

Now  Miss  Horniman's  company  will  produce,  say, 
"  Candida  ^'  by  Shaw  for  two  weeks.  Meanwhile  they  are 
actively  rehearsing  Sheridan's  ^'  The  Critic,'^  and  are  getting 
a  primary  grasp  of  a  Suderman  translation.  In  the  third 
week  of  my  example  ^'  The  Critic  "  will  be  staged  for  a  week. 
In  the  fourth,  '^  The  Critic  ''  will  hold  the  boards  for  the  first 
three  days,  and  Suderman's  *^  Midsummer  Fires  '^  come  into 
the  bill  on  Thursday  evening.  In  the  fifth  week  possibly 
each  of  these  three  plays  will  be  acted  a  couple  of  days  apiece. 
This  bill  may  then  be  repeated  during  the  sixth  week  while 
Ibsen's  ^^  The  DolFs  House  ''  is  in  final  rehearsal,  and  then, 
in  the  seventh  week,  they  will  drop  *^  Candida  ''  from  the  bill, 
and  work  on  the  other  plays.  I  do  not  say  that  Miss  Horni- 
man's  company  have  actually  produced  these  plays  in  the 
manner  stated.  I  think  sometimes  they  keep  a  play  on  for 
two  weeks  or  so,  and  once  during  a  Christmas  season  they 
had  quite  a  long  run  of  ^'  Twelfth  Night.''  But  the  principle 
of  repertoire  is  what  I  wish  to  make  clear,  and  the  results 
achieved  thereby. 

Then  this  company  goes  on  tour  in  repertory,  including 
Oxford  and  London  in  the  places  they  visit.  Two  years  ago 
in  London  they  came  to  the  Coronet  theatre  in  suburban 
Nottinghill,  producing  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  other  plays. 
They  came  for  two  weeks,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  stayed 
approximately''  four  or  five,  so  great  was  their  success. 
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At  Oxford  a  dramatic  league  was  initiated  some  three 
years  ago,  with,  I  think.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  at  its 
head,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Horniman's 
company,  who  pay  Oxford  a  week's  visit  each  term.  During 
last  October  term,  for  sake  of  example,  the  plays  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  week  were  Galsworthy's  "  Justice  '^  and 
*'  The  Critic,*'  possibly  also  one  other  which  I  have  forgotten. 
During  this  last  Easter  term  their  bill  read  as  follows:  ''  Man 
and  Superman''  and  ''The  Philanderer"  by  Shaw;  Ibsen's 
"  Doll's  House."  At  the  time  of  writing  they  are  again  in 
London  at  the  Coronet  theatre  producing,  inter  alia,  "  The 
Critic."  So  this  should  give  a  sound  general  view  of  their 
work  and  their  ideals.  As  regards  the  acting  one  can  only 
express  a  personal  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  ])ut  I  consider 
that  as  a  whole  company  of  artists  working  together  for  the 
common  good  they  are  the  finest  English  company   to-day. 

In  an  article  on  ''  John  Synge,"  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  The  University  Magazine,  I  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  Dublin  repertory  company,  'called  ''  The  Irish 
National  Theatre  Company,"  with  Mr.  Yeats  as  its  pioneer 
and  Miss  Horniman  as  its  founder;  I  need  not  therefore  refer 
to  that  again.  But  a  paper  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  January  last,  entitled  ''  Two 
German  Theatres,"  showing  to  what  a  fine  point  this  repertory 
system  can  be  carried  in  course  of  time  by  systematic  work- 
ing. His  most  deeply  interesting  article  opens  with  the 
following  words  : 

''  We  are  to  have  our  National  theatre  in  good  time  and 
our  municipal  theatres,  too,  I  hope.  We  need  them.  They 
will  make  for  the  security  and  dignity  of  dramatic  art.  We 
owe,  I  think,  such  public  recognition  of  the  theatre,  not  only 
to  our  intellectual  self-respect,  but  to  our  moral  health  and 
safety.  For  the  ethics  of  modern  drama  are  the  ethics  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  and  women'*  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  fifty,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Surely 
it  is  worth  a  community's  while  to  keep  a  controlling  hand 
on  such  a  force." 
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That  is  a  fine  ultimatum.  The  author  then  proceeds 
with  much  tolerant  humour  to  re-explain  the  working  of  a 
repertory  theatre  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  adding  that 
no  German  theatre  of  any  pretension  could  confess  to  being 
anything  else.  He  states  that  the  theatre  under  considera- 
tion is  in  fact  two  theatres  adjoining,  on  a  basis  of  double 
repertory.  A  further  extract  from  his  paper  will  be  of  interest 
as  it  shows  the  system  perfected,  in  quaUty,  variation  from 
grave  to  gay,  ancient  to  modern,  and  also  the  quantity 
produced  : 

"  Repertory  is  the  putting  of  plays  in  a  theatre  as  books  are  put 
in  a  well-used  library.  A  book  must  be  upon  the  shelves  that  one  man 
may  take  it  down.  Plays  are  hardly  as  portable  as  that.  But  a 
theatre  so  organized  that,  having  produced  a  play  and  justified  its 
production,  it  can  keep  the  play  reasonably  ready  for  use  while  it  is 
likely  that  five  or  six  hundred  people  at  a  time  will  want  to  see  it,  is 
a  repertory  theatre.  Very  well  then.  The  Deutsches  in  Berlin  is  a 
repertory  theatre.  Let  us  quote  its  bills  for  one  week  this  autumn: 
Deutsches  Theatke.        Kammerspielhaus. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25  . . .  .Faust  {L''Z£^,Af::r 

Wednesday,  Oct.  26..Sumurun  Der  Graf  von  Gleichen. 

Thursday,  Oct.  27. . .  .Judith  (  A^^o-f^  o^E„- 

Friday,  Oct.  28 . . . .  {  ^  cSm  °"°^'  ^'^^^'^  }  The  Doctor's  Dilemma. 
Saturday,  Oct.  29 ... .  Herr  und  Diener  {  ^e^^r^Je  FofcT'- 
Sunday,  Oct.  30  HerrundDiener  {  ^e  M^e  Fof cT"' 

Monday,  Oct.  31 Sumurun  Gawan. 

"Let  me  analyse  this  programme.  The  production  of  'Faust* 
dates  from  March  25th,  1909.  It  has  been  given  many  times  this  year, 
and  this  was  its  hundred  and  fourteenth  performance  altogether.  I 
saw  it;  it  was  excellent,  and  the  house  (which  is  rather  smaller  than 
His  Majesty's,  rather  bigger  than  the  Haymarket)  was  very  well  filled. 
'Sumurun 'is  a  pantomime  play  with  music,  built  upon  the  famous 
tale  *  The  Hunchback  '  and  two  or  three  other  stories  from  the  '  Arabian 
Nights.'  It  is  a  brilliant  romp,  remarkable,  too,  for  the  individual  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  the  acting,  but  above  all  for  the  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness of  the  production,  quite  one  of  Reinhardt's  triumphs.  It  was  one 
of  the  spring  season's  successes,  and  is  still  popular,  having  reached  per- 
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haps  its  fiftieth  performance.  Hebbel's  *  Judith  '  was  first  produced  here 
on  February  25th  of  this  year,  and  has  been  played  fifty-three  times.  *A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  Reinhardt's  first  big  Shakespearean  suc- 
cess. It  has  been  played  over  five  hundred  times  and  is  never  long  out  of 
the  bill.  This  is  probably  the  theatre's  record,  and,  indeed,  too  long 
a  life  for  any  production.  '  Herr  und  Diener  '  is  a  new  play  of  Ludwig 
Fulda's,  something,  as  Bottom  would  say,  *  in  Ercles  vein,'  and  played 
very  much  so.     These   were  its  first  two  performances.     On  Monday 

*  Sumurun  '  again. 

"  Now  for  the  Kammerspielhaus.     The  *  Comedy  of  Errors  '  with 

*  Le  Mariage  Forc^  '  is  the  latest  production,  a  few  weeks  old  only,  and 
a  great  success,  as  appears  by  its  being  in  the  bill  four  times  in  one 
week.  I  fancy  that  no  play  may  be  done  oftener.  That  this  has  been 
given  twenty-three  times  in  six  weeks  is  at  least  a  record.  ^  Der  Graf 
von  Gleichen,'  by  Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn,  one  of  the  younger  of  the 
Rhineland  school  of  dramatists,  is  a  play  drawn  from  mediaeval  saga. 
It  was  produced  in  December,  1908,  and  holds  its  place.  *  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma'  was  produced  here  in  November,  1908.  It  has  now  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  performances  to  its  credit,  and  is  never  out  of 
the  bill  for  very  long.  It  steadily  attracts  its  congregations.  'Gawan,' 
by  Eduard  Stucken,  is  one  of  a  cycle  of  plays  dealing  with  the  Arthurian 
legend  ;  one  might  call  its  author,  not  quite  inappropriately,  a  sort  of 
dramatic  Burne-Jones.  It  was  produced  in  the  spring  and  has  achieved 
about  thirty  performances. 

"Now  this  is  quite  a  normal  week's  working  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  season  lasts  from  the  first  of  August  to  the  end  of  May.  About 
twenty  new  productions  will  be  made  in  that  time.  Within  the  next 
few  months  are  due,  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  'Hamlet,'  'Julius 
Caesar,'  'Othello,'  the  second  part  of  'Faust,'  'The  Master  Builder,' 
Shaw's  'Misalliance,'  'The  Blue  Bird,'  and  Capus's  'L'oiseau  bless^.' 
This  then  is  repertory.  We  have  this  one  organization,  with  its  two 
houses,  ranging  from  Shaw  to  Shakespeare,  giving  us  in  one  week  a 
greater  variety  of  good  drama  than  any  two  London  theatres  will  give 
in  a  year." 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere,  what  is  the  system  upon  which  the  idea  of 
repertory  is  founded,  and  what  are  its  practical  results  in 
being,  my  last  wish  would  be  to  advocate  adoption  of  any 
one  European  system  for  Canada.  The  moment  is  crucial; 
we  must  not  merely  dream  and  write,  but  act,  and  there  are 
two  primary  steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken. 
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Oiir  next  opera  season  ends  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1912.  Why  should  not  some  other  public  spirited  men,  who 
have  not  the  burden  of  the  opera  upon  their  shoulders,  make 
overtures  to  Miss  Horniman's  Manchester  repertory  com- 
pany for  a  six  week  season,  combining  Montreal  and  Toronto? 
If,  purely  by  way  of  insurance,  guarantees  are  deemed  ad- 
visable, these  guarantees  would  neither  be  so  large  as  those 
necessitated  by  opera,  nor,  to  my  mind,  would  there  be  a 
moment's  doubt  as  to  the  financial  success.  Such  a  season 
as  suggested,  including  plays  by  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Ibsen, 
and  other  continental  writers,  as  well  as  possibly  one  Sheridan 
and  Shakespearean  representation,  would  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  public  interest  and  support.  The  company 
could  then  come  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  opera  patrons, 
though  the  very  scope  and  field  of  their  work  would  attract 
a  far  wider  range  of  followers.  Every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  keep  prices  at  normal  rates,  or  at  least  as  low  as 
would  at  least  cover  the  expenses  of  travel.  One  item  that 
would  contribute  to  this  would  be  that  the  company  do  not 
attempt  so  called  **  scenic  effect.'*  Their  scenes  are  simple, 
artistic,  and  inextravagant.  What  we  should  pay  for  would 
be  fine  plays  finely  acted,  not  *'  fifteen  scenes  and  160  people, 
mostly  girls."  PossiVjly  some  question  might  arise  as  to 
Canadian  copyrights  of  proposed  plays  being  in  Mr.  Frohman's 
possession,  but  after  his  own  fine  effort  last  year  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  repertory'-  theatre  in  London  he  would,  I 
feel  sure,  be  the  last  to  place  any  unnecessary  difficulty  in 
the  path  of  a  satisfactory  mutual  arrangem^ent. 

To  turn  now  to  a  second  point.  Supposing  such  a  plan 
as  that  sketched  above  can  be  arranged,  and  the  company 
able  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  season  in  Canada,  we  must  not 
be  idle  in  the  meantime.  I  advocate  a  committee  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  future.  Let  them  acquire 
the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  a  sxnall  consulting  coiimittee 
in  England,  that  includes,  if  possible,  on  the  technical  side. 
Miss  Horniman  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  two  people  whose 
work  stands  as  proof  positive  of  their  sincere  enthusiasm  and 
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practical  grasp  of  this  wide  subject.  Let  the  establishment 
of  a  Canadian  repertory  theatre  in  Montreal  be  considered 
from  a  technical  and  financial  basis  as  well  as  the  artistic. 

And  at  this  point  a  word  of  serious  warning  is  essential. 
In  considering  the  scheme,  the  outline  for  such  a  company, 
let  us  profit  by  the  sad  experience  of  failures.  The  New 
Theatre  Company  of  New  York  started  on  an  utterly  false 
foundation,  the  very  size  of  the  theatre  limiting  their  oppor- 
tunities from  the  outset.  Their  selection  and  presentation 
of  plays  falls  undoubtedly  far  short  of  what  I  have  read  as 
being  their  original  ambition.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  company  as  an  artistic  unit,  we  see  another  failure.  The 
cast  is  essentially  an  uneven  one,  not  only  embracing  English 
and  American  accents,  but  some  actors  of  the  old  school  and 
at  least  one  actress,  Miss  Olive  Wyndham,  who  should  go  far 
on  the  new  lines  if  she  had  the  chance.  As  regards  their 
production  here  of  ^'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ^^  I  cannot 
speak,  as  I  had  to  choose  between  seeing  that  or  Pinero's 
*^  Thunderbolt.^'  The  mere  fact  of  their  selection  of  the 
latter  piece — a  very  second  rate  play  for  the  author,  one  that 
his  London  public  refused  to  support — and  the  totally  in- 
artistic and  burlesque  stage  management  of  the  production 
constitute  other  proofs  of  my  point. 

The  basis  of  the  functions  of  this  suggested  committee 
must  throughout  be  that  of  firm  discrimination  and  selection. 
Take  the  best  that  Grermany  can  teach,  learn  all  possible 
from  the  Manchester  and  Dublin  companies,  profit  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Frohnian's  London  repertory  company, 
and  by  the  exa  iple  of  the  New  theatre ;  see  what  the  Court 
theatre  achieved  under  the  Vedrenne-Barker  regime  in 
London,  consult  with  the  ablest  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent; then  separate,  compare,  differentiate,  draw  the  sum 
total  of  the  good  that  can  be  acquired,  bring  the  residuum 
to  Canada,  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  on  that 
foundation  let  us  work  out  our  own  ideals  for  the  ultimate 
achievem.ent  of  a  Canadian  national  theatre.  For  in  every 
branch  of  development,  it  is  surely  by  such  a  process  as  this, 
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and  only  by  such  a  process,  that  a  rising  nation  at  the  smallest 
expense  can  attain  the  highest  realisation  of  itself.  Inci- 
dentally I  foresee  no  difficulty  in  getting  together  for  Montreal 
a  capable  company.  The  initial  band  of  players  could  easily 
be  mustered  from  the  ranks  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
generation  of  actors  rising  in  England,  who  would  welcome 
such  a  golden  chance  of  showing  their  light,  a  light  that  is 
indisputably  there,  though  in  the  England  of  to-day  it  has 
but  scant  opportunity  for  escape  from  under  the  narrow 
bushel  of  commercial  management. 

And  now,  within  my  evident  limitations,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  three  things :  the  need  for  a  permanently 
established  Canadian  theatre,  the  groundwork,  taken  from 
actual  cases  in  point,  upon  which  my  idea  of  such  a  theatre 
has  been  formed;  and  the  initial  steps  Montreal  can,  if  it  wills, 
take  towards  laying  the  foundation  for  such  a  scheme.  Up 
to  recent  days  Canada  has  been  a  land  of  pioneers,  who  have 
of  necessity  had  to  devote  all  their  lives  and  energies  to  the 
physical  development  of  its  resources.  This  necessitated 
the  individual  for  the  individual  in  the  very  struggle  for 
existence.  Large,  and  ever-increasing,  cities  have  arisen  in 
the  East  and  West,  and  with  them  has  come  into  being  a 
class  who  have  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  wealth  and  of 
leisure  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  the  morrow, 
and  to  grasp  a  view  of  Canada  in  some  relation  to  its  pro- 
portion as  a  whole.  After  the  individual  for  the  individual 
came  the  individual  for  the  city,  a  state  of  mis-applied  patri- 
otism that  has  unquestionably  been  carried  too  far  in  certain 
cities.  And  all  the  while  the  prairie  melting  pot  is  simmering 
with  every  nation.  With  the  vast  tracts  of  this  country 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  help 
to  strengthen  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Does  Canada  wish  its  cities  to  drift  into  the 
social,  spiritual,  commercial,  and  artistic  conditions  that  we 
find  in  the  centre  and  west  of  the  United  States  ? 
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I  purposely  mentioned  artistic,  for  Canada  too  must  bear 
authors,  artists,  dramatists,  and  musicians.  The  ^*  unprac- 
tical ''  man,  the  dreamer,  the  artist,  are  as  essential  to  the 
future  prosperity  and  individuality  of  Canada,  as  they  are 
to  the  civilization  of  other  nations.  No  country  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  apparently  unnecessary,  with  the  man 
who  has  '*  no  business  head,"  but  who  can  help  his  people 
to  realise  the  expression  of  an  individuality  of  their  own  by 
showing  his  countrymen  the  meaning  of  the  forests,  and 
teaching  them  the  understanding  of  the  stars.  A  nation  is 
only  a  nation  politically  if  it  cannot  boast  men  both  repre- 
sentative and  apparently  unrepresentative  of  its  nation- 
ality, since  the  latter  class  generally  comprise  those  who  are 
heralding  a  new  generation,  those  who  are  setting  still  further 
on  the  horizon  its  unattainable  ideal. 

What  then  must  inevitably  happen  to  these  men? 
Canada  to-day  has  small  place  and  little  sympathy  for  its 
unrepresentative  men.  They  are,  of  their  very  being,  un- 
conventional in  the  truest  sense,  and  such  unconventionality 
is  not  yet  clearly  understood  by  a  majority  who  pin  their 
faith  and  judgement  to  the  outward  uniformity  of  unessentials. 
What  then  happens  to  these  men?  They  are  driven  to  a 
semi-congenial  Europe,  where  they  will  probably  remain  till 
they  die,  or  till  Canada  creates  a  place  for  them. 

The  hands  of  the  government  are  altogether  too  full, 
and  it  seems  that  any  idea  of  such  a  theatre  under  state 
control  or  municipal  subsidy  would  be  for  some  years  yet 
both  unprac  tic  able  and  unwelcome,  and  the  mere  proposal 
of  it  would  be  likely  to  create  prejudice  against  the  scheme; 
so  we  must  rely  on  private  enterprise  from  the  outset.  Sup- 
pose then  that  within  three  years  a  repertory  company  were 
established  in  Montreal  on  a  sound,  commercial  and  artistic 
basis.  In  the  natural  course  of  expansion,  new  playhouses 
will  be  built  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Why  should  not  this 
in  some  degree  be  systematised  instead  of  casual  ?  If  the 
repertory  company  is  successful,  it  will  deserve  a  home 
worthy  of  its  high  tradition.     By  worthy  I  do  not  mean 
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anything  large,  ostentatious,  extravagant,  such  as  the  New 
theatre  in  New  York,  which  defeated  its  own  ends  with  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone.  Some  such  theatre  as  I 
have  in  mind  is  the  New  Dramatic  theatre  in  Stockholm, 
but  there  again  the  best  must  be  extracted  from  Europe,  and 
from  that  starting  point  Canada  must  work  out  its  own 
ideals. 

And  so  in  years  to  come  there  seems  no  reason  why 
such  large  cities  of  industrial  development  as  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  should  not  each  support 
its  branch  of  the  repertory  company  in  buildings  of  unified 
structure  representative  of  the  Canadian  national  theatre. 
And  these  companies  could  be  under  one  metropolitan  manage- 
ment. Naturally  there  will  still  be  other  theatres  catering 
for  the  touring  companies  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, for  I  am  not  advocating  their  repression.  But  the 
standards  set  by  the  Canadian  theatre  will,  by  sheer  com- 
petition, necessitate  such  companies  being  far  above  their 
present  level. 

And  what  such  a  unity  as  this  might  mean,  what  such 
an  interchange  of  our  repertory  companies  between  the 
centres  with  passing  visits  to  one-theatre  towns,  what  all 
this  might  mean  to  the  nation  at  large  is  almost  incalculable. 
In  course  of  time  England  must  increase  its  repertory  com- 
panies. Whsit  might  not  the  probability  of  interchange  with 
them  do  towards  promoting  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries?  What  might  aot  possibly  some  such  an 
interchange  with  France  achieve  upon  our  ideas?  The 
Canadian  actor  and  dramatist  will  no  longer  be  driven  from 
their  home  to  the  overcrowded  and  unsympathetic  markets  of 
England,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  ruinously  fatal  commercialism 
of  the  theatres  in  the  United  States.  Canada  will  have  its 
own  theatres  for  the  encouragement  of  its  actors  and  its 
own  art.  And  yet  its  art  will  not  be  of  the  city  or  of  the 
province,  it  will  not  be  national  beyond  a  certain  point,  for 
art  and  drama  must  of  their  very  essence  be  international, 
of  all  times  and  of  all  peoples. 
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What  could  not  such  a  theatre  in  being  do  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  unity  of  city  and  province,  of  the  linking  of 
East  and  West  ?  There  would  arise  a  common  interest,  a 
common  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  that  is  un- 
commercial. And  the  offshoots,  the  side  issues,  from  such  a 
firm  foundation  are  innumerable,  till  it  seems  that  each 
Canadian  theatre  would  become  in  time  a  centre  for  Canadian 
art  and  thought. 

For  drama  awakens  criticism,  and  criticism,  if  intelligent 
and  constructive,  an  ever  widening  public  interest;  once  the 
realisation  of  such  interest  goes  forth  from  centres  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  not  a  question  of  plays  and  players  but 
of  the  development  of  the  soul  of  the  nation.  And,  platitude 
though  it  may  be,  the  development  of  the  soil  is  only  an 
evolution  essential  to  that  of  the  soul. 

But  the  sheer  breath  of  possibility  in  the  scheme  must 
of  itself  awaken  opposition.  People  who  do  not  look  for 
what  Ibsen  called  '^  the  revolution  of  the  human  soul,''  people 
who  disfavour  freedom  of  will,  independent  thought,  criticism, 
discrimination,  judgement,  these  people  will  meet  upon  a 
common  platform  with  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  prudery  to 
protest,  and  will  have  joined  unto  them  the  managers  of  the 
United  States'  theatres. 

I  am  pleading  for  unborn  generations.  Are  our  children, 
in  the  course  of  years,  from  sheer  lack  of  opportunity  to 
compare,  criticise,  discriminate,  think,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, are  they  in  their  generation  to  have  their  minds 
stultified. ^y  such  drivel  as  '^  The  Soul  Kiss"  and  '^  The 
House  Next  Door,"  or  putrified  by  third-rate  sexology? 
Unless  something  can  be  done  to  check  the  drift  the  only 
alternative  will  be  to  cut  them  away  from  such  a  theatre  that 
denies  them  all  the  culture,  all  the  training  and  enjoyment 
that  the  drama  has  to  offer  to  men  and  women  of  intelligence. 

John  Edward  Hoare 
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C1ANADA  is  a  young  country,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
J  of  young  countries  that  they  make  such  rapid  progress 
in  all  departments  as  they  naturally  do  in  commerce  and 
industry.  It  is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  Canadians  that 
the  pursuit  of  the  liberal  arts  has  with  us  been  somewhat 
relegated  to  the  background.  The  vast  raajority  of  those 
who,  in  the  past,  have  come  over  to  this  country  from  various 
European  countries,  have  done  so  with  the  fixed  idea  of 
bettering  themselves  from  a  worldly  or  commercial  stand- 
point. Even  if  any  had  a  tendency,  hereditary  or  other- 
wise, towards  art,  primitive  conditions  and  the  general 
environment  would  be  against  it.  The  result  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  present  prevailing  atmosphere  of  utilitarianism.  If 
science  is  right  in  affirming  that  environment  is  more  potent 
in  shaping  our  ends  than  the  influence  of  heredity,  it 
evidently  behoves  us  now  to  attend  to  and,  if  possible,  amend 
our  surroundings,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  It 
is  a  natural  thing  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  right 
atmosphere  or  environment  would  at  any  rate  be  obtainable 
in  a  university  city.  But  do  we  not  sometimes  find  univer- 
sity authorities  hard  put  to  it,  to  prevent  the  universities 
themselves  from  degenerating  into  mere  technical  schools, 
entirely  devoted  to  teaching  trades,  instead  of  being  the 
centres  of  liberal  and  wide  culture?  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  yet  even  in  the  learned  professions  there 
is  a  danger  of  education  being  undertaken  in  the  spirit  long 
ago  denounced  by  Plato,— the  spirit  of  buying  and  selling, 
instead  of  ^^  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  itself.'' 

Specialization,  or  concentration  on  one  particular 
branch  of  a  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.     Instead 
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of  a  policy  directed  towards  the  broadening  of  men's  minds, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  further- 
more, we  find  that  this  is  unfortimately  the  case  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life.  Wherever  there  is  the  guiding 
hand  of  a  liberal-minded  man  at  the  helm,  that  particular 
university  is  endeavouring  to  realize  a  true  ideal.  What 
part  are  the  universities  of  Canada  playing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  culture?  McGill  is  nobly  trying  to  carry 
on,  by  means  of  its  Conservatorium,  the  direct  training 
of  students  as  instrumentalists  and  vocalists,  while  insisting 
that  the  theoretical  and  historical  side  of  the  subject  shall 
not  be  neglected  by  any  of  those  who  attend.  It  provides 
lectures  not  only  for  those  who  are  studying  for  degrees 
in  music  or  professional  diplomas,  but  for  all  students,  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  taking  part  in  orchestral  music 
and  choral  work.  Its  operations  are  not  confined  to  Mont- 
real, for  its  system  of  local  musical  examinations  extends 
as  far  west  as  Victoria,  and  as  far  east  as  Halifax; 
in  these,  it  endeavours  to  aid  those  teachers  who  are,  against 
tremendous  odds,  trying  to  keep  up  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  musical  knowledge  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has,  at  present,  no  direct  teach- 
ing department  of  music,  perhaps  thinking  that  the  Toronto 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Toronto  College  of  Music 
(the  latter  being  affiliated  to  the  university)  are  sufficient 
for  all  needs ;  but  in  addition  to  its  examinations  for  degrees 
in  music,  it  has  a  system  of  local  examinations,  confined 
chiefly  to  Ontario,  though  it  meets  with  strong  competitors 
in  the  examination  field  in  the  two  Toronto  institutions 
before  mentioned.  Dalhousie  University,  which  confers 
degrees  in  music,  has  also  no  direct  teaching  department 
of  music,  but  the  Ladies'  College,  which  is  an  institution 
affiliated  to  the  university,  has  attached  to  itself  the  Halifax 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  this  is  doing,  from  all  accounts, 
excellent  work.  The  western  Universities  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia,  have  not 
yet,  owing  to  their  recent  foundation,  been  able  to  touch 
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the  subject  of  music,  with  the  result  that,  in  those  parts, 
the  field  is  more  open  to  visiting  bodies  from  the  Mother- 
land, than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  appraise  the  work  of 
such  institutions  as  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  and  Royal  College  of  Music,  Trinity 
College  of  Music,  London,  Victoria  College  of  Music,  the 
London  College  of  Music,  or,  in  this  article  at  any  rate, 
to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  value 
of  their  certificates  and  diplomas.  But  it  is  more  than 
evident  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Canada  to  create  in 
musical  examinations  a  standard  of  its  own;  to  urge  upon 
its  chief  universities  the  wisdom  of  acting  together  in  the 
establishment  of  examinations  in  music  for  Canadian  stu- 
dents; to  see  to  it  that  those  who  come  over  here  from  the 
Motherland  or  any  other  European  country,  as  teachers 
of  music,  are  honourably  working  to  build  up  a  Canadian 
school  of  music.  This  is  not  separatism  in  art,  nor  is  there 
anything  anti-imperial  in  the  notion  of  helping  Canada, 
in  such  matters,  to  find  her  own  feet.  To  be  sure  there  is, 
in  some  quarters,  an  attempt  to  drag  Imperialism  into 
music,  or  music  into  Imperialism;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  it  is  really  an  impossibility  to  confine  the  m.usical 
development  of  any  country  within  limits  dictated  by  such 
considerations.  We  only  have  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
the  surprisingly  satisfactory  results  which  have  accrued 
through  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  taken  a  firm  stand 
against  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
visiting  examining  boards  of  music.  Here  we  find  that  the 
University  of  Melbourne  instituted  in  1902  a  system  of 
local  examinations  which  grew  rapidly  in  influence  and 
eflficiency.  The  University  of  Adelaide  had  done  the  same 
since  1887,  but  had  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London.  Feeling  that  the  work  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  for  some   years    could   be 
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more  efficiently  performed  by  the  adoption  of  common 
methods  and  a  common  standard,  the  two  universi- 
ties agreed  to  a  joint  scheme,  which  came  into  force 
in  1907.  The  newly  constituted  University  of  Queens- 
land has  lately  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the  joint 
undertaking  and  the  University  of  Tasmania  has  sanctioied 
the  holding  of  the  examinations  in  Tasmania,  agreeing  to 
recognize  them  for  the  purposes  of  its  own  examinations. 
Unanimity  of  purpose  and  uniformity  of  standard  are  evi- 
dently reasons  which  outweigh  all  other  considerations 
in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  universities  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 

The  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
and  Royal  Acadenay  of  Music  in  particular  deserve  the 
warmest  commendation  and  thanks  of  the  great  over-seas 
self-governing  Dominions,  for  much  good  work  done  in  the 
past.  The  Board's  examinations  have  certainly  done  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical  teaching  both  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada.  But  it  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  give  any  thought  to  the  matter  that  the 
Associated  Board  could  not  have  expected  to  hold  these 
countries  in  leading-strings  for  all  time.  We  have  seen 
what  is  happening  in  Australia,  and  the  same  process 
may  now  be  expected  to  develop  in  Canada.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  the  futility  of  expecting 
that  any  country  so  important  as  either  Canada  or 
Australia  would  deliberately  choose  that  the  musical 
executive  skill  of  its  students  should  be  tested  for  ever  by 
peripatetic  examiners,  who,  through  residing  thousands 
of  miles  away,  must  naturally  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  country.  The  alternative  of  an 
authoritative  board  of  examiners  selected  jointly  by  the 
universities  is  bound  to  force  itself  on  the  attention.  The 
two  points  to  be  considered  are,  firstly,  do  Canadians  respect 
and  look  up  to  their  own  imiversities,  and,  secondly,  do 
those  universities  try  in  these,  as  in  all  other  matters,  to 
deserve    the    respect    and    confidence    of    Canadians?    The 
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answer  surely  can  only  be  in  the  affirmative.  A  strong  and 
domestic  policy  in  Canadian  musical  matters  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  one  of  isolation,  but  one  of  free  intercourse  and 
interchange  of  ideas,  including  the  study  of  music  of  all 
European  nations  and  the  acceptance  of  certain  traditions 
from  them.  All  these  must  he  allowed  to  influence  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  national  ideal,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  exclude  or  stifle  that  originality  and  spontaneity  which 
should  spring  from,  and  express  in  musical  language,  things 
distinctively  Canadian,  such  as  the  varied  beauties  of  Cana- 
dian scenery,  and  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people.  Such 
should  be  the  broad  policy  upon  which  the  music  of  the  nation 
should  be  built,  and  which  would,  in  due  course,  be  most 
likely  to  produce  a  truly  representative  composer,  who 
would  do  for  Canada  what  Greig  has  done  for  Norway,  Elgar 
for  England,  Sibelius  for  Finland,  Dvorak  for  Bohemia. 

But,  turning  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  subject  of 
testing  students  in  music  as  to  their  ability  to  play,  sing, 
or  compose,  we  have  to  consider  what  efforts  are  being  made, 
or  ought  to  be  made,  to  train  listeners  to  appreciate  and 
critically  to  enjoy  music,  to  lift  them  above  the  plane  of  mere 
sensuous  enjoyment  into  that  of  intelligent  comprehension. 
This  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and,  equally  with 
literature,  ought  to  be  cultivated  and  stimulated  in  the  train- 
ing of  young  people.  It  ought  to  even  precede,  and  at  any 
rate  accompany,  all  musical  work  of  an  executive  kind,  for 
it  is  only  by  awakening  this  sense  that  there  will  be  any 
real  progress  in  the  artistic  perception  and  discrimination 
of  the  nation.  Music  is  a  literature,  and  ought  to  be  thought 
of  and  studied  from  that  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  eminent  musician  has,  in  his  despair, 
pronounced  music  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  be  a  craze 
of  American  women,  there  are  healthy  signs  that  education- 
ists, putting  out  of  calculation  any  professional  musicians 
who  might  be  held  to  be  interested  parties,  see  the  advisa- 
bility, if  not  necessity,  of  using  the  influence  of  music  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  moulding  of  character,  and  are  also 
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determined  to  try  gradually  to  raise  the  terribly  low  standard 
of  taste  which  prevails  as  regards  art  in  general.  They  fully 
recognize  that  the  foundations  of  the  musical  taste  of  any 
nation  should  be  laid  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the 
recommendations  for  music  in  secondary  or  high  schools, 
recently  issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Education,  occurs 
the  following  sentence:  ^'  Music  so  rarely  forms  as  important 
a  part  in  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  general  culture  as  it 
undoubtedly  should,  for  music  teaching  has  been,  and  is  still, 
too  often  sj^nonymous  with  the  mere  training  of  fingers  and 
voice,  while  the  really  important  side  of  the  subject,  that 
which  appeals  to  the  higher  emotions,  awakens  the  imagina- 
tion (and  cultivates  sensitiveness  to  artistic  impressions),  is 
neglected.^'  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  more  rural  parts 
of  either  country,  is  not  this  still  more  so  in  Canadian  cities 
than  in  those  of  England? 

In  a  lecture  given  by  the  writer  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Protestant  schools  of  Quebec  province,  he  pointed  out  that 
as  only  two  per  cent,  of  quite  young  children  are  tone-deaf, 
and  the  remaining  98  per  cent,  innately  musical,  or  have 
an  ear  for  music,— though  the  faculty  for  using  that  ear, 
if  it  is  not  systematically  and  rightfully  trained,  rapidly 
deteriorates  and  perhaps  dies, — greater  systematic  efforts 
ought  to  be  made  to  so  guide  the  minds  of  children  that 
a  great  majority,  and  not  a  small  minority,  shall,  at  the  age 
of  puberty  at  any  rate,  have  an  appreciation  of  music  which 
is  slightly  above  the  level,  in  secular  instrumental  music, 
of  rag-time  productions;  in  secular  vocal  music,  of  a  trashy 
ballad;  and  in  church  music,  of  the  meretricious,  sentimental, 
languorous,  unhealthy  trash,  which  is  too  often  inflicted  on 
us  under  the  name  of  sacred  music. 

Either  banish  music  altogether  from  schools,  or  else 
let  school  managers  see  to  it  that  no  teachers  deal  with  it 
unless  they  apprehend  fully  the  three  objects  for  which 
school  music  exists,  namely,  the  awakening  of  the  aesthetic 
sense,  the  disciplining  of  the  mental  and  moral  nature,  and 
physical  development. 
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On  some  other  occasion  the  writer  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  go  into  more  detail  with  regard  to  school-music, 
which  is  of  such  vast  importance,  seeing  that  the  children 
are  the  audiences  of  the  futiire,  and  intelligent  comprehension 
is  the  goal  at  which  to  aim,  rather  than  display  of  ability 
to  perform.  The  highest  educational  authorities  in  the 
Dominion  appear  to  be  fully  aUve  to  the  importance  of  the 
points  here  touched  upon,  but  the  inability  of  the  average 
school-teacher  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  and  ethical  aspect 
of  the  subject,  so  as  to  impart  it  unconsciously  to  students^ 
is  a  block  to  progress.  Something  more  even  than  an  innate 
gift  of,  or  acquired  complete  proficiency  in,  the  ''  art  of  teach- 
ing ^^  is  required.  However,  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation 
that  music  is  regarded  as  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  the 
school  curricuhim,  and  it  probably  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  it  is  more  efficiently  dealt  with. 

But  how  about  the  adult  population  of  the  present 
generation,  who  naturally  have  had  fewer  advantages  than 
those  who  are  at  present  availing  themselves  of  school  and 
university  education?  A  learned  writer  in  the  United  States 
tried  to  assign  some  reasons,  a  few  years  ago,  which  led  to 
music  not  being  allotted  a  higher  place  in  the  general  scheme 
of  culture  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  summarized  them 
as  follows:  (1)  The  principles  which  led  to  the  existence 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  endeavour  by  the 
Puritans  to  regard  beauty,  in  itself,  as  opposed  to  duty, 
and  therefore  to  be  avoided;  (2)  the  ignorance  of  literary 
and  scientific  men  in  regard  to  all  the  arts ;  (3)  the  low  standard 
which  musicians,  as  a  body,  who  reside  on  this  continent 
have  been  willing  to  accept  and  have  suffered  to  exist;  (4) 
the  popular  impression  that  music,  as  a  profession,  has  no 
practical  basis  financially.  Commenting  on  these  reasons, 
we  find  that,  with  the  introduction  of  organs  into  the  churches 
of  all  denominations,  the  old  Puritan  idea  is  gradually  being 
modified,  though,  in  the  matter  of  social  status,  the  organist 
of  a  church  is  still  generall.y  regarded  as  on  a  much  lower 
plane  than  the  clergyman.     Certainly  his  tenure  of  office 
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is  not  so  secure.  There  is  scarcely  any  person  who  is  to 
be  less  envied  than  the  organist  of  a  church.  That  all- 
important  body,  the  music-committee,  may  be  docile  and 
quiescent  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later,  the  organist  finds 
himself  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  foot-ball,  emerging 
at  the  end  of  the  game  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
very  often  tossed  away  as  being  no  good  at  all.  The  more 
of  a  time-server  he  is,  the  more  he  sacrifices  any  high  ideals 
he  may  have  once  had,  to  adopt  those  of  people  who  say 
they  know  what  the  congregation  want, — with  the  result 
that  a  particular  brand  of  saccharine  banality  is  the  only 
kind  of  music  which  is  to  be  heard  at  that  particular  church, 
— the  longer  would  seem  to  be  his  tenure  of  office.  Many 
cases  have  come  to  the  writer^s  personal  knowledge  which 
have  shown  no  absence  of  tact  upon  the  part  of  the  organist, 
and  no  charge  of  incompetence  could  be  adduced  as  the 
real  reason,  but  the  organist  was  literally  driven  into  re- 
signing. AVe  can  scarcely  wonder,  then,  that  organists  of 
churches  have,  in  consequence,  allowed  low  standards  to 
exist.  Up  till  lately,  they  have,  as  a  body,  been  nominally 
in  charge  of  all  Canadian  music,  as,  in  addition  to  their 
church  and  teaching  work,  they  have  been  the  conductors 
of  its  choral  societies  and  its  orchestral  societies.  Until 
the  last  few  years,  except  in  perhaps  the  cities  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  there  can  have  been  little  or  no  scope  or  liveli- 
hood for  a  professional  musician,  without  the  modest  but 
more  or  less  settled  income  derived  from  a  church  position. 
Now-a-days  things  are  changing  rapidly.  In  a  great  many 
cities,  even  in  those  of  moderate  size,  we  find  specialists  in 
the  various  branches  of  music,  competing  with  the  general 
practitioner.  In  many  cases,  organists,  who  have  been  merely 
organists  in  name,  and  not  because  they  had  any  special 
aptitude  for  it,  have  given  up  church  appointments,  to  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  to  some  branch  of  music  more  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  The  larger  towns,  especially,  are  now  well 
provided  with  teachers  of  both  sexes,  who  are  thoroughly 
capable    and    earnest;    with    executants    both    vocal    and 
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instrumental  (though,  in  the  latter  case,  chiefly  confined 
to  pianists,  violinists,  and  violoncellists) ;  and  with  lecturers 
on  the  historical,  sesthetical,  and  theoretical  side  of  the  art. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  society,  which  should  include 
all  these,  could  be  formed,  with  the  objects  of  mutual  help 
and  support,  of  raising  the  status  of  the  musical  profession, 
and  of  safeguarding  the  public  from  the  mmierous  quacks 
or  charlatans  who,  at  present,  bring  disgrace  upon  it  as  a 
profession. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  provincial 
legislature  of  Quebec  is  so  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  encouraging 
music,  as  to  pass,  during  the  present  session,  a  bill  granting 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  pubUc  money,  to  enable 
a  student  to  pursue,  for  two  years,  a  course  of  musical  study 
in  Europe.  This  certainly  deserves  to  be  cited  as  evidence 
of  awakened  interest  in  things  artistic  on  the  part  of  our 
provincial  legislators,  though  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
well  if  they  had  recognized  that  there  were  other  institutions 
deserving  equal  recognition  with  the  one  into  whose  sole 
charge  they  have  committed  this  munificently  endowed 
scholarship. 

One  thing  to  be  regretted  is  the  absence,  in  Canada, 
of  good  regimental  bands  such  as  exist  in  European  countries. 
Nothing  has  been  more  useful  in  helping  to  raise  the  musical 
taste  of  the  masses  in  those  countries  than  these  bands. 
Not  only  is  Canada  lacking  in  this  respect,  but  also  in  orches- 
tral performances  generally;  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal 
each  possess  a  symphony  orchestra,  but  their  warmest 
partisans  recognize  how  far  below  the  standard  of  first-class 
work  they  must  necessarily  fall,  through  local  conditions. 
A  visit  from  such  orchestras  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  of  Chicago,  or, 
in  its  prosperous  days,  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  reveals 
imperfections  which  might  be  obviated  were  it  possible  for 
the  Canadian  cities,  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
orchestra,  to  secure  instrumentalists  who  would  be   able  to 
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make  a  living  without  being  obliged  to  do  ''  hack  work  '' 
at  a  theatre  or  vaudeville  show. 

In  most  great  cities,  there  is  a  large  public  concert  hall, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  point  with  the  pardonable 
pride  of  possession,  as  actual,  concrete  evidence  of  the  theory 
that  theirs  is  a  city  where  music  flourishes.  St.  George^s 
Hall,  liverpool;  MacEwan  Hall,  Edinburgh;  Town  Hall, 
Leeds;  St.  Ajidrew's  Hall,  Norwich;  Town  Hall,  Birmingham; 
Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  are  a  few  instances  in  the  British  Isles 
alone  of  a  large  concert  hall  seating  many  thousands,  and 
equipped  with  a  fine  organ.  In  each  of  these  cities,  a  some- 
what similar  policy  is  pursued  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
of  providing  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals  the  best  music 
at  the  cheapest  possible  cost  to  the  listener,  thus  bringing 
it  within  reach  of  the  masses.  In  Canada,  we  at  present 
find  only  the  Massey  Hall,  Toronto,  occupying  an  analogous 
position.  Montreal  is  conspicuously  in  need  of  such  a  hall, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  uses  to  which  it  could 
be  put,  popular  concerts,  for  instance,  on  Saturday  evening, 
could  be  provided  at  minimum  charges.  A  church  is,  at 
present,  the  only  place  where  an  organ  recital  can  be  given, 
and  these  buildings  are,  in  almost  every  case,  bad  from  an 
acoustic  point  of  view.  Here  the  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  express  his  conviction  that  the  stage  of  an  opera  house 
or  theatre  is  not  at  all  suited  to  orchestral  performances, 
and  there  is  no  possible  place,  in  such  a  building,  where  an 
organ  could  be  erected. 

At  present,  instead  of  regular  concerts,  at  which  might 
be  heard  all  the  best  symphonies  and  symphonic  poems, 
concertos,  overtures,  etc.,  and  which  would  awaken  a  de- 
cided taste  for  music,  we  have  to  be  content  with  oc- 
casional concerts  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  out  of  touch 
with  modern  works  which  show  the  latest  developments  in 
orchestral  colouring.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
which  will,  in  the  near  future,  most  assuredly  disappear, 
both  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  are  to  be  found  certain  features, 
which  stamp  them  as  being  art  centres,  and  the  newer  cities 
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in  the  West  will  not  be  very  shortly  far  behind  them.  Toronto 
makes  a  specialty  of  choral  music.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  Dr.  Vogt's  superb  Mendelssohn  Choir,  so  renowned 
throughout  the  continent  that  comments  on  it  are  super- 
fluous. The  development  of  musical  art  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  alone,  might  readily  be  traced  by  a  comparison  of 
the  programmes  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  and  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  this  season  and  what  was  attempted  a  decade 
ago,  when  the  former  society  gave  its  first  concert  (1901), 
consisting  entirely  of  unaccompanied  works,  with  some  piano- 
forte solos.  The  visits  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  to  centres 
in  the  United  States  have  also  done  much  to  enlighten  the 
people  there  as  to  our  musical  status  on  this  side  of  the 
line.  But  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  Toronto 
has  other  choral  bodies,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  in  Dr. 
Ham's  National  Chorus,  Mr.  Fletcher's  Schubert  Choir,  and 
the  People's  Choral  Union.  Could  the  love  of  concerted 
choral  music,  in  any  city,  be  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  by  the  presence  of  four  large  and  purely  unsectarian 
choral  bodies,  all  showing  excellence  of  performance  and 
good  support  from  the  public? 

Turning  to  Montreal,  we  find  that,  some  years  ago, 
this  city  had  a  flourishing  body  of  choral  singers  in  the 
Philharmonic,  which  somehow  was  allowed  to  die;  various 
attempts  at  resuscitating  it  have  not  been  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  same,  by  the  way,  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  a  similar  society  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  performance  of  Grieg's  Olaf  Trygvason  performed  at 
the  Arena,  Montreal,  last  year,  by  the  St.  Louis  de  France 
chorus,  with  the  orchestral  part  in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr. 
Damrosch's  New  York  orchestra,  have  reason,  for  Montreal's 
sake,  to  be  proud  of  a  large  mixed-voice  chorus  (wholly 
French-Canadian)  which  can  achieve  such  excellent  results. 
Pierne's  ^*  Children's  Crusade  "  was  performed  by  this  society 
before  it  was  heard  in  Toronto.  The  interest  which  is,  at 
the  present  time,  taken  in  the  work  of  this  organization, 
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as  well  as  that  which  has  been  recently  aroused  over  the 
Orpheus  naale  voice  choir,  which  is  affiliated  to  the  McGill 
University  Conservatorium,  shows  that  choral  work  is  active 
in  Montreal.  If  this  interest  is  maintained  through  the 
public  spirit  shown  by  organizers,  performers,  press  and 
public  alike,  Montreal  may  yet  have  reason  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  result  of  combined  and  systematic  work  in  the 
field  of  vocal  concerted  music.  Visiting  choral  bodies,  visiting 
orchestras,  visiting  operatic  troupes,  visiting  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists,  all  of  whom  have  their  use  in  providing 
excellent  object  lessons  for  those  who  seek  instruction  in 
musical  art,  can  not  altogether  take  the  place  of  the  home 
product.  The  newspaper  press  of  Toronto  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  local  effort  by  its  systematic  support 
of  anything  which  it  felt  was  developing  the  taste  of  the 
people  along  the  right  lines.  Perhaps  more  could  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  the  press  of  other  cities.  It  cannot  be 
encouraging  to  find  them,  at  times,  using  laudatory  adjectives 
over  the  vocal  or  digital  acrobatic  feats  of  a  visiting  soloist, 
but  dealing  out  nothing  but  hard  knocks  to  musical  events 
which  have  a  greater  educational  value,  though  a  more  local 
origin. 

In  Winnipeg,  Ottawa,  Halifax,  and  Vancouver,  are  also 
to  be  foimd  choral  societies,  while  in  Victoria  is  a  good 
male  voice  chorus  (called  the  Arion)  conducted  by  Mr. 
Russell,  at  a  practice  of  which  the  writer  was  privileged  to 
be  present  when  in  Victoria  last  year.  In  Eegina,  too,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  local  choral  society  give 
a  very  creditable  public  performance,  at  a  slightly  later  date. 

There  has  been,  of  late  years  in  Canada,  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  who  view  art  in  its  various 
forms  as  a  necessary  factor  in  human  existence.  This  is  an 
encouraging  feature  in  the  case,  but  there  are  strange  anom- 
alies which  flash  across  the  mind  when  considering  it;  one 
of  which  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  increase  in 
culture,  the  fact  remains  that  there  have  been  many  efforts 
to  start  and  keep  alive  papers  and  magazines,  intended  to 
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cater  for  and  encourage  the  growth  of  it,  but  such  efforts 
have  resulted  either  in  the  death  of  the  paper,  or  its  diversion 
into  channels  inconsistent  with  its  original  aims. 

Another  great  factor  in  the  development  of  musical 
culture  on  systematic  lines  is  found  in  the  various  ladies' 
musical  clubs,  the  members  of  which  meet  once  every  week 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to,  or  performing  works  which 
would  otherwise  be  probably  a  sealed  book  to  many  of  them. 
Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Winnipeg, 
Fort  William,  and  Vancouver  all  possess  one  of  these  clubs, 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  others  of  which  the  writer 
has  not  accurate  personal  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  these  clubs  do  not  limit  their  efforts 
to  solo  performances,  but  encourage  ensemble  playing, 
whether  of  strings  alone,  or  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  not 
only  by  the  members,  but  by  engaging,  for  instance,  so 
celebrated  a  quartet  as  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  as  an  object 
lesson.  Here  we  may  remark  that  neither  Montreal  nor 
Toronto  is  without  adequate  representation  in  the  domain 
of  chamber  music.  In  each  of  these  cities  there  is  at  least 
one  good  string  Quartet  and  several  Trios  composed  of 
pianoforte  and  strings. 

The  interest  taken  in  musical  matters  by  the  governor 
general  and  his  family  ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
Not  only  has  this  interest  been  shown  in  a  general  way, 
but,  by  founding  the  *^  Earl  Grey  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Trophy  "  competition  in  1906,  His  Excellency  has  evinced 
special  interest  in  amateur  ensemble  work  b)^  choruses  and 
orchestras.  This  year  the  trophy  is  to  be  competed  for 
at  Winnipeg  towards  the  end  of  April.  Former  winners 
of  the  trophy  for  musical  work  have  been  the  Quebec  Sym- 
phony Society  in  1907,  and,  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
years,  the  Ottawa  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  connexion 
with  this  competition,  which  is  open  to  the  whole  of  Canada, 
the  only  matter  for  regret  is  that  distance  and  the  conse- 
quent expense  prevent  a  greater  num.ber  of  entries.  It  is 
impossible    to    over-estimate    the    good    these    competition 
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festivals  have  done  in  England,  and  the  impetus  which 
they  have  given  to  the  improvement  of  existing  choral  and 
orchestral  organizations  and  the  formation  of  new  ones.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  time  goes  on,  more  local  compe- 
titions will  be  arranged,  similar  to  the  one  which  is  now 
annually  held  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  This  year  will  be 
held  in  May,  at  Edmonton,  the  fourth  annual  competition 
festival  for  the  province,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that, 
year  by  year,  the  number  of  competitions  has  been  added 
to,  so  that  in  the  present  syllabus  there  are  twenty-eight 
different  classes  of  events,  the  main  interest  being  centred 
in  the  various  choral  competitions.  Last  year  the  festival 
ended  with  a  combined  concert  at  which  a  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  a  full  orchestra  of  forty-eight  attracted 
an  audience  of  two  thousand  people. 

No  record  of  music  in  Canada  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  opera  which  was  produced  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Quebec,  and  Ottawa,  last  winter;  and  any  fore- 
cast would  be  worthless  which  did  not  take  account  of  the 
promise  for  the  future  which  its  organizers  have  made. 
Without  subsidy  and  without  adventitious  aid  the  season 
ended  without  material  loss.  There  are  only  two  other 
places  in  the  world  of  which  so  much  can  be  said.  The 
experiment  was  a  daring  one.  Eight  weeks  were  given 
in  Montreal,  beginning  October  31st;  one  week  was  given 
in  Quebec,  and  Toronto,  and  four  nights  in  Ottawa.  With 
the  exception  of  a  week  in  Rochester,  the  company  did 
not  sing  outside  of  Canada.  It  was  recruited  for  a  Cana- 
dian season,  and  disbanded  when  that  was  at  an  end. 

Thirteen  operas  were  sung,  and  seventy-three  perform- 
ances were  given,  so  acceptably  that  the  public,  which  is 
not  an  uncritical  one,  yielded  a  willing  support.  The  com- 
plete record  was  as  follows:  La  Boheme,  9  times;  Madame 
Butterfly,  8  times;  Tosca,  7  times;  L'Amico  Fritz,  5  times; 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  3  times;  Pagliacci,  3  times.  Fedora, 
4  times;  La  Traviata,  twice;  Lakm^,  7  times;  Manon,  8  times; 
Mignon,  3  times;  Contes  d^Hoffman,   6  times;  Carmen,   8 
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times.  Ten  composers  were  represented,  namely,  Puccini, 
Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  Giordano,  Verdi,  Delibes,  Massenet, 
Thomas,  Offenbach  and  Bizet.  The  enterprise  was  not 
undertaken  for  financial  reasons,  and  yet  the  season  ended 
without  loss,  although  it  involved  an  expenditure  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  company  was  composed  of  101  persons,  including 
twenty-three  principal  singers, — foremost  among  them  being 
Madame  Ferrabini,  Signor  Colombini  and  M.  Edmond 
Clement, — and  forty-eight  men  in  the  orchestra,  while 
every  opera  was  conducted  by  Signor  Jacchia  with  con- 
summate mastery  of  detail.  That  this  organization  will 
become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
country  is  almost  assured.  Meanwhile  the  new  company 
does  not  expect  to  make  money.  But  one  thing  they  will 
not  do:  they  will  not  sing  to  empty  houses.  All  the  guaran- 
tee they  ask  from  any  locality  is  that  the  people  be  there 
to  listen.  It  is  proposed  to  sing  in  every  town  in  Canada, 
from  Charlottetown  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg  at  least,  if  only 
each  will  guarantee  the  cost  of  railway  fares.  The  com- 
pany is  quite  prepared  to  do  the  rest,  trusting  to  recom- 
pense themselves  in  one  place  for  the  loss  they  may  make  in 
another.  It  is  not  too  soon  for  local  musical  associations 
which  desire  the  performance  of  opera  next  season  to  co- 
operate with  their  neighbours,  so  that  a  tour  can  be  arranged 
in  their  territory. 

Under  such  favourable  conditions  we  are  safe  in  assum- 
ing that,  as  Canada  has  in  the  past  produced  many  singers 
of  the  first  rank  in  adverse  circumstances,  we  soon  may  have 
Canadians  taking  part  in  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  and 
filling  the  chief  r61es  in  the  operas  produced.  This  can 
naturally  not  be  accomplished  in  a  moment,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  gradual  development.  The  chief  promoters  of 
the  scheme  for  Canadian  grand  opera,  Mr.  F.  S.  Meighen 
and  Mr.  Albert  Clerk-Jeannotte,  being  Canadians  them- 
selves, may  certainly  be  trusted  to  see  that,  to  be  truly  a 
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national  product,    opera  must  not  merely  flourish  as  an 
exotic,  but  as  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  apologizes  for  omitting  many 
things  which  should  possibly  have  been  recorded  as  evidence 
of  Canadian  activity  in  musical  culture.  He  has,  however, 
brought  forward  sufficient  material  to  show  that  his  interest 
is  keenly  enlisted  in  those  projects  which  draw  people 
together,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  concerted 
or  ensemble  musical  work,  or  of  listening  to  it,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  press  and  public  alike  to  heartily  support  and 
encourage  such  projects,  believing  that  more  practical 
and  lasting  good  would  follow  than  by  mere  support  of 
peripatetic  '^  stars  '^  however  brilliant.  It  must  also  be 
strongly  urged  that  the  universities  can,  if  they  will,  be  the 
means  of  keeping  what  may  be  called  the  literary  side  of 
music  before  the  public ;  that  the  schools  can  do  more  useful 
work  by  preparing  the  ground  for  this,  and  seeking  less  to  make 
the  children  indifferent  performers  than  to  make  them  intelli- 
gent listeners;  that  the  musical  profession  needs  organiza- 
tion so  that  the  status  of  the  musician  may  not  be  below 
that  of  other  professions;  and  lastly  that  the  public  will, 
by  these  means,  gradually  learn  to  discriminate  between 
performers  (whether  professional  or  amateur)  possessing 
mechanical  technique  only,  and  those  who  combine  it 
with  a  wider  and  more  cultured  grasp  of  what  progress  in 
art  should  mean. 

H.  C.  Perrin 


IN  THE  FRENCH  HIGHLANDS 

THE  word  pui  or  peu  means  a  hill,  and  is  the  name  com- 
monly given  in  the  highlands  of  Auvergne  and  the 
Cevennes  to  the  conical  peaks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Le 
Puy-en-Velay  is  the  chief  town  in  the  district  of  the  Haute- 
Loire,  and  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Anis.  This 
little,  ancient,  half-forgotten  city,  far  from  the  ordinary  beat 
of  the  tourist,  piled  up  closely  on  steep  hills,  reminds  one 
irresistibly  of  those  drawings  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  those  little 
dream-cities  of  his,  that  climb  so  perfectly,  and  so  daringly, 
up  and  up,  trees  and  towers  and  pleasaunces,  height  above 
height,  terrace  above  terrace,  turret  upon  turret,  spire  upon 
spire,  till  its  triumphant  castle  stands  alone  against  the 
sky,  with  its  proud  banner  waving.  How  one  longs  to  make 
one's  way  up  those  tantalizing  streets,  and  explore  the  terraced 
gardens — one  feels  so  sure  that  they  must  have  flagged, 
water-Uly  ponds  full  of  old,  old  carp,  and  fountains,  and  pea- 
cocks, and  mazes,  and  sunny  red-brick  walls  on  which  fruit 
is  ripening,  and  yew  trees  clipped  into  formal  and  fantastic 
shapes,  and  rose-gardens  all  tangled,  and  herb-gardens  all 
rim  to  seed,  and  yet  old-fashionedly  sweet,  and  above  all, 
that  they  must  be  pervaded  by  the  indefinable,  thrilling 
sense  of  the  mystery  in  the  castle  above. 

Living  in  Le  Puy  is  almost  Uke  getting  into  one  of  those 
pictures,  and  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  narrow  streets, 
and  each  new  perspective  of  green  and  lovely  valleys,  and  all 
the  glimpses  we  got  of  gardens  whose  high,  stone  walls  and 
peacock-blue  gates  excluded  us  severely  from  who  knows 
what  enchantments,  added  to  the  excitement  and  sense  of 
unreality,  and  that  strange,  victorious  feeling  of  achievement, 
that  fills  the  mind  with  a  perfectly  illogical  exaltation,  when 
unexpectedly,  somehow  or  other,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  longed 
for  but  unpromised  land!     If  the  telling  of  beautiful,  untrue 
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things  were  an  object,  it  might  easily  be  said  that  there  are 
no  drawbacks  to  the  romantic  enjoyment  of  this  city  of  hill- 
tops; but  Le  Puy  has  glamour  enough  to  withstand  even 
veracity,  and  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  other  travellers, 
it  may  be  confessed  that  the  charm  of  the  place,  though  not 
dispelled,  is  considerably  modified  by  the  *^  rank  compound 
of  villainous  smells  "  that  is  wafted  in  at  windows,  and  makes 
the  exploration  of  some  parts  of  the  town  a  real  test  of  en- 
durance. But  unpleasantness,  Hke  pain,  has  a  way  of  slipping 
from  the  memory,  and  it  seems  ungracious  to  have  made  this 
admission,  even  in  retrospect. 

We  left  Paris  early  in  the  morning,  prepared  for  a  long 
day,  as  Lyons  is  eight  hours  south  of  Paris,  and  Le  Puy  five 
hours  south  of  Lyons.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  all  the  blue- 
bloused  throng  of  porters  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  ours  should 
be  a  native  of  Le  Puy  itself.  His  detached  alertness  warmed 
into  a  personal  interest  when  he  had  ascertained  our  destina- 
tion, and  he  inquired  why  we  were  going  so  far,  and  said  it 
was  a  fine  town.  It  was  quite  a  friendly  send-off  to  have  a 
head  thrust  into  the  carriage,  and  to  hear  a  hoarse  "  honne 
chance,^^  as  we  steamed  out. 

Once  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  the  country  grew 
every  moment  more  lovely.  Perhaps  it  seemed  specially 
smiling  and  fertile  to  Canadian  eyes  accustomed  to  the  great 
expanses  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  where  a  crop  has  to  be 
wrested  from  the  ungrateful  soil,  and  to  the  long  stretches  of 
sapin  and  tangled  underbrush  intervening  between  the  culti- 
vated ground  and  bare  stony  fields;  but  the  prosperous  Uttle 
farms,  the  smooth,  well-watered  pasture-lands,  the  canals 
bordered  by  neat  towing-paths,  the  tall,  precise  grace  of  the 
Lombardy  poplars,  were  like  pictures  in  a  French  fairy-tale. 
The  very  skies  seem  to  be  softer,  more  vividly  blue,  to  lean 
more  intimately^  as  it  were,  over  the  land,  than  the  remote 
and  pure  arch  of  our  Canadian  sky. 

The  freshness  of  the  country  was  delightful,  and  here 
there  rose  exquisite,  soft,  green,  pointed  hills,  wearing  little, 
red-roofed  villages  half-way  up,  like  a  coral  necklace.     Now 
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and  again  we  got  a  glimpse  of  a  shining,  winding  river,  with 
a  group  of  women  doing  their  washing  at  its  shallow  margin, 
and  once  we  ran  so  close  by  a  village  road,  that  we  could  almost 
touch  a  picturesque  fellow  in  a  blue  smock  and  a  scarlet  tuque, 
who  was  driving  a  herd  of  small  cows  along  the  dusty,  chalk- 
white  way.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  there  were  advertise- 
ment-boards set  up  in  the  fields,  but,  unlike  the  erections 
on  this  side,  they  merely  indicated  the  advantages  of  eating 
chocolate,  or  announced  the  name  of  health-inducing  waters, 
and  bore  no  legends  of  inventions  that  had  cured  others  and 
would  cure  you. 

The  train  was  very  slow,  but  we  did  not  find  the  time 
for  a  moment  monotonous.  After  Brassac-les-Mines,  we 
crossed  a  long  bridge,  shpped  smokily  through  a  tunnel  or 
two,  and  at  about  five  o^clock  arrived  at  St.  Georges-d'Aurac, 
where  we  changed  into  the  little  local  train  that  was  to  take 
us  up  into  the  hills. 

Near  Aurac-Lafayette  is  the  Chateau  of  Chavagnac, 
where  the  noble  friend  and  ally  of  the  American  nation,  Marie 
Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
was  born  in  1757.  The  original  family  chateau,  which  dated 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  pre- 
sent one,  which  was  built  in  1701,  is  of  no  great  architectural 
importance.  It  is  always  the  youthful  La  Fayette  we  think 
of,  the  charming  boy  of  twenty,  who  in  the  confident  spirit 
and  splendour  of  his  years  declared  with  the  magnificence  of 
perfect  simpUcity,  to  his  amazed  family,  *^  I  shall  cross  the 
ocean  and  offer  my  sword  to  the  American  colonists  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,''  which  he  did,  and  became  the 
friend  and  follower  of  that  other  soldier,  as  exalted  in  mind 
and  as  gallant  as  himself,  who  was  destined  to  descend  in 
history  as  the  ^^  Father  of  his  Country." 

The  trees  began  to  stand  out  separate,  and  curiously 
distinct,  against  the  evening  sky,  as  if  a  Parisian  art-dealer 
had  sUpped  a  piece  of  deep-coloured  velvet  behind  them  to 
show  them  up  subtly,  and  the  little  train  slowly  climbed  the 
foothills  through  the  dewy  air,  deUcious  with  the  fragrance 
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of  new-cut  hay.  One  could  almost  see  the  grey  shades  of 
the  dryads  of  the  dusk  stealing  in  and  out  of  the  woods^ 
swaying  their  gauzy  scarves  of  mist,  until  they  floated  up 
and  up,  melting  together  and  veiling  the  furthest  hills;  and 
the  moon  riding  high  in  the  serene  sky,  made  the  mystery 
of  the  shadow  more  obscure.  At  Lissac  the  air  was  full  of 
the  sound  of  frogs — that  sound  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
summer  nights. 

Then  we  entered  a  long  tunnel,  and  emerged  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  purer  and  colder  atmosphere,  every  moment 
cUmbing  higher.  We  seemed  to  be  alone  among  the  hills^ 
and  the  occasional  light  in  a  solitary  cottage  window  only 
accentuated  our  remoteness.  And,  almost  without  warnings 
we  were  looking  down  upon  the  myriad  lights  of  a  grey,  old, 
stone  city  that  lay  below  us,  and  spread  up  over  steep  hills; 
and  the  sound  of  church-bells,  and  the  shouts  of  children^ 
seemed  extraordinarily  unreal  and  sudden  after  the  long^ 
soft  tranquillity  of  the  twilight  among  the  hills. 

Apparently  we  were  the  only  arrivals,  and  were  a  source 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  natives  gathered  about  the 
station  in  the  moment  before  Marie-Louise  took  possession 
of  us.  This  young  person,  dressed  in  white,  and  seeming  to 
combine  in  herself  all  the  enterprise,  ability,  initiative,  and 
generalship  of  a  miUtant  suffragette,  together  with  the  keen 
eye  of  a  French  business-woman,  and  a  most  engaging,  round 
and  childish  prettiness,  darted  forward  and  addressed  us 
rapidly.  ^'  You  desire  a  hotel,  Madame?  Hotel  Reignier  is 
the  best.  Get  into  this  carriage,  which  is  the  omnibus  of  my 
father,  and  I  will  accompany  you.  Alphonse,  put  the  trunks 
up  on  top,''  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  rattling  swiftly 
down  the  stony  hill,  seated  face  to  face  with  Marie-Louise 
Reignier,  who  chatted  incessantly  to  us  in  vivacious  French 
of  the  splendours  of  her  father's  hotel,  the  beauties  of  Le  Puy, 
and  the  great  number  of  tourists  in  the  town. 

The  Hotel  Reignier  was  large,  unfinished,  and,  as  it 
subsequently  turned  out,  the  home  of  every  discomfort, 
neither  of  the  parents  of  Marie-Louise  having  apparently  the 
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slightest  conception  of  how  it  should  be  managed.  What 
management  there  was  Marie-Louise  held  entirely  in  her  own 
hands;  that  is  to  say,  she  ordered  the  slovenly  femmes- 
de-chambre  about,  and  shrilly  directed  Alphonse  in  his  varied 
roles  of  'bus-driver,  waiter,  valet-de-chamhre,  and  menial. 
She  bought  the  provisions,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  chicken 
and  cakes,  and  dabbled  her  hands  in  our  bath-water  till 
she  considered  the  quantity  and  temperature  exactly  right. 
She  also,  at  stated  intervals,  went  to  the  station  in  the  omni- 
bus of  her  father,  and,  much  in  the  manner  of  RaisuU, 
swooped  down  upon  such  casual  travellers  as  happened  to 
arrive  and  bore  off  her  victims  to  the  family  hotel.  She  made 
the  scale  of  charges,  too,  which  varied  according  to  her  caprice. 
She  was  the  only  child,  and  her  adoring  parents  denied  her 
nothing,  not  even  the  purses  of  other  people.  By  the  time 
we  had  discovered  the  really  good  hotel  in  the  town,  we  were 
too  much  under  this  young  person's  spell  to  leave;  and  from 
the  windows  of  our  room  we  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
fantastic,  steepled  town  with  its  dominating  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
country,  that  would  have  reconciled  us  to  even  greater  dis- 
comfort— for  a  short  time!  In  the  morning  sunshine  the 
queer,  twisting  streets,  the  Uttle  courts  and  gardens,  and 
the  medi2eval  architecture  seemed  even  more  unreal  and 
impossible. 

Marie-Louise  insisted  on  accompanying  us  when  we  went 
out,  and  was  evidently  greatly  amused  at  our  enthusiasm. 
Every  step  gave  us  a  new  perspective  of  churches  and  gate- 
ways, rough,  red-tiled  turrets,  curious  houses  black  with 
age,  and  mullioned  windows  grotesquely  decorated  with 
masks,  and  wreaths,  and  carved  faces  of  beasts  and  mythical 
creatures,  and  ancient  shrines  set  in  the  corners;  and  in 
every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  dehcious 
green  country  encircled  by  gently  inclining  hills,  with  rivers 
winding  through  "  vineyards,  and  crofts,  and  pastures  bright 
with  sun."  The  environs  of  Le  Puy,  indeed,  are  full  of  endless 
interest,  not  only  historically — as  abbeys,   and  forts,   and 
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castles,  and  Roman  excavations  attest — but  because  of  the 
many  freaks  of  nature  that  may  be  termed  geographical 
accidents, — ^truncated,  volcanic  hills  set  grimly  in  a  field  of 
blazing,  wide-flung,  scarlet  poppies,  sharp  and  jagged  de- 
clivities taking  fantastic  colour  and  outUne  in  the  midst  of 
serene  and  well-ordered  farmland,  gigantic  blocks  of  granite 
heaved  up  in  desolate  cairns  by  the  now  spent  forces  of  bUnd 
nature,  everywhere  the  signs  of  a  once-terrific  volcanic 
activity.  We  made  our  steep  way  up  to  the  cathedral,  a 
curious  Romanesque  building  with  a  porch  divided  into 
three  by  enormous  Byzantine  columns,  and  a  very  beautiful 
wrought-iron  door  of  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  church  is  the  inscription: 

"  Ni  caveas  crimen,  caveas  contingere  limen 
Nam  regina  poll  vult,  sine  labe  coli." 

"  If  thou  refrain  not  from  sin,  refrain  from  crossing  this 
threshold,  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven  demands  a  pure  worship." 

Upon  the  flagstone  at  the  foot  of  the  main  altar  is  another 
Latin  inscription  which,  liberally  translated,  is  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  sleep  on  the  altar-stone  will  be  miraculously 
cured  of  any  ill.  Its  efficacy  is  probably  not  tested  too 
often,  judging  by  the  devoutness  of  the  average  citizen  who, 
living  in  apparently  mediseval  surroundings,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  Virigin  as  patron  and  protector  of  the  city,  seems  to 
have  imbued  himself  thoroughly  with  the  ideas  of  modern 
France. 

There  are  two  little  chapels  and  a  baptistery  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  cloister  is  of  great  beauty,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  being  remarkable  for  diversity  and  delicacy. 
The  chief  glory  and  treasure  of  the  cathedral  is  a  miracle- 
working  statue  of  the  Black  Virgin,  which  in  times  of  plague 
or  public  distress  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  city, 
and  has  more  than  once  averted  from  it  great  disaster. 

We  bought  two  long  candles,  and  while  we  fit  one  for 
a  private  prayer,  gave  the  other  to  Marie-Louise,  expecting 
to  see  something  of  the  devotion  of  the  Canadian,  convent- 
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bred  girl.  But  Marie-Louise  hadn't  the  sUghtest  sign  of 
reverence  as  she  skipped  airily  up  to  the  altar,  and,  without 
so  much  as  the  bend  of  a  knee,  carelessly  lit  the  candle  and 
stuck  it  down  in  the  most  casual  way  before  the  Madonna 
of  Good  Help.  Oh  yes,  she  was  Catholic,  she  said,  but — 
with  an  expressive  grimace — she  didn't  go  to  Notre-Dame, 
too  far  and  too  steep! 

Leaving  the  church  we  stopped  a  moment  to  admire  the 
two  outstanding,  curious  peaks  of  Le  Velay,  the  Rocher 
d 'Aiguille,  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  with  its  two  himdred  and 
forty-nine  steps  leading  up  to  a  tiny,  ancient  chapel  on  the 
summit,  and  the  Rocher  de  Corneille  crowned  by  its  famous 
image. 

A  native  standing  near  eyed  us  with  interest,  and  fell 
into  speech  with  us.  ''  She  is  beautiful.  Our  Lady  ?"  he  said, 
and  with  natural  grace  and  quickness  to  say  the  thing  most 
pleasing  to  an  attentive  tourist's  ear,  he  added  that  she 
was  composed  of  more  than  two  hundred  cannon,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  Infant  Jesus  alone  weighed  sixty  kilos. 

Marie-Louise  appeared  to  know  everyone  in  the  town, 
and  was  evidently  a  favourite  and  an  acknowledged  belle; 
wherever  she  went  she  received  and  gaily  responded  to 
greetings.  She  had  all  the  coyness  and  airs  and  graces  of 
a  practised  coquette,  and  assumed  a  demureness  with  her 
nimaerous  cavaUers  that  was  charming  and  most  provocative. 
We  seemed  to  meet  an  elderly  but  very  pleasant-looking 
military  man  at  every  turn,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  an 
admirer,  but  she  would  only  whisk  past  him,  flinging  the 
most  airy  word  over  her  shoulder.  When  accused  of  being 
a  flirt,  she  was  childishly  pleased:  '^  Oh,  he  is  old,  le  Capitaine. 
He  is  a  widower,"  she  said;  ^*  but  he  has  no  daughters — 
it  is  for  that  he  Ukes  to  talk  to  me."  She  took  us  home  by 
all  sorts  of  narrow,  picturesque  ways,  through  old,  covered 
passages,  under  low  stone  gateways,  past  fragments  of  crenel- 
lated walls,  down  breakneck  steps  and  streets  that  dropped 
below  our  feet  like  cUflFs.  It  is  a  miracle  how  the  women 
can  sit  at  their  doors  in  these  steep  streets,  and  a  greater 
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miracle  how  the  babies  manage  to  roll  and  toddle  unscathed, 
up  and  down  sharp,  perpendicular,  cobblestone  surfaces; 
but  their  centre  of  gravitation  seems  to  have  adapted  itself 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

The  women  work  very  hard  at  lace-making,  which  is  so 
important  and  famous  an  industry  in  this  part  of  France 
that,  since  1903,  it  has  been  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
There  are  special  courses  and  rewards  for  workers  and  de- 
signers, in  order  that  artistic  inclination  may  be  developed 
and  trained. 

All  the  women  wear  Uttle  square  caps  of  their  own  lace, 
boimd  to  the  head  by  a  broad  band  of  gay  ribbon,  and  some- 
times over  this  the  old  women  wear  witch-like  black  straw 
hats,  resembUng  the  headgear  of  the  Welsh  peasantry.  On 
the  country  roads  they  sit  before  the  doors  of  their  stone 
cottages  in  picturesque  groups,  young  fingers  making  the 
bobbins  fly,  old  feeble  hands  tremulously  plying  the  thread. 
Sometimes  a  grave-eyed,  preoccupied  little  girl  sits  with 
them  taking  a  lesson  from  mother  or  grandmother,  and  usually 
a  small  child  or  two  is  tumbUng  about  with  a  dog. 

"  Avec  les  mains,  la  langue  aussi  travaille, 
On  prie,  on  chante,  on  dit  son  petit  mot, 
Stir  I'oeil  voisin  dont  on  cherche  la  paille, 
Et  du  pied  gauche,  on  berce  le  marmot." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  men  of  Le  Puy  sit  on  one  side 
of  the  street  all  morning  drinking  cofifee  and  absinthe,  and 
in  the  afternoon  cross  over  to  the  other  side  and  drink 
absinthe  and  coffee.  In  the  evening  they  drink  absinthe. 
They  all  appear  to  be  the  proprietors  of  flom-ishing  taverns, 
and  it  must  be  the  kindness  of  their  hearts  that  makes 
them  patronize  each  other's  establishments.  A  few  of 
them  drive  antediluvian  conveyances,  one  of  which  we 
took  and  went  on  a  gentle,  jogging  pilgrimage,  finding 
our  driver  both  humorous  and  communicative.  Among 
the  many  charming,  old  gardens  that  we  passed  was  one 
laid  out  with  special  care,  surrounding  a  fine  villa. 
Our  driver  stopped  to  point  out  with  his  whip  an  elabo- 
rate   summer-house,    hke    a    smart    mausoleima,    in    the 
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middle  of  a  profusion  of  most  lovely  roses,  which  bore  in  gold 
letters  on  a  marble  slab  the  name,  Marie-Louise.  ^^  It  is 
the  villa  built  by  the  Reigniers  for  their  daughter/^  he  in- 
formed us;  "they  spend  their  Sundays  here.  They  are 
enormously  rich — Marie-Louise  will  have  a  fine  dotJ^ 

When  we  told  that  young  person  that  we  had  seen  her 
beautiful  garden,  she  tossed  her  head  in  affected  disparage- 
ment, "  Oh,  it  is  nothing,^'  she  said;  "  if  I  had  thought,  I 
would  have  told  you  to  go  in  and  pick  what  you  liked — I 
have  perhaps  five  hundred  varieties  of  roses."  We  were 
properly  impressed  by  her  facility  of  invention.  Marie- 
Louise  was  devoured  by  curiosity  about  us,  our  clothes,  our 
luggage,  our  letters,  our  movements,  and  followed  us  about 
almost  everywhere  we  went.  She  was  always  popping  into 
our  room  to  exclaim  over  our  possessions  and  purchases; 
and  her  observations  were  uncommonly  shrewd.  T\Tlien 
she  took  us  to  buy  lace,  she,  in  a  silent,  well-bred  way,  con- 
veyed the  fact  to  her  friends  that  we  were  very  strange  and 
amusing  foreigners,  and  watched  us  with  dancing  eyes.  She 
had  a  swift  and  fluent  tongue,  and  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  men  and  affairs,  and  chattered  away  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner  about  the  town  and  the  people  and  her  own  aspira- 
tions. Her  ambition  was  to  go  to  Paris:  she  had  once 
been  as  far  as  Lyons,  shortly  after  her  first  communion,  to 
visit  friends  of  her  parents,  who  kept  a  hotel  there,  but  she 
had  been  made  to  spend  most  of  her  day  at  the  cathedral, 
and  her  taste  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  cathedrals.  She 
had  a  sort  of  proud  and  amused  affection  for  her  native 
place,  and  a  good  deal  of  unexpected  knowledge  of  its  history. 

The  Public  Garden  with  its  monument  to  the  sons  of 
France  from  the  Haute-Loire  district,  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country,  its  handsome  grey  stone  museum,  and  its 
fountain  with  the  broad  basin  in  which  the  swans  float  white 
and  stately  "  with  bridling  necks  between  their  towering 
wings,"  is  very  popular,  and  is  always  crowded  with  children 
during  the  day-time,  and  older  members  of  the  family  and 
the  general  populace  at  night. 
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There  is  more  than  one  fine  statue  in  Le  Puy.  The  largest 
symboKzes  the  city  itself,  surrounded  by  the  four  principal 
rivers  of  the  department,  the  Loire,  the  AUier,  the  Borne, 
and  the  Dolaizon,  and  there  is  a  pretty,  very  old  fountain 
said  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  little  chorister 
of  the  cathedral  who  was  killed  by  a  Jew.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  very  infant  martyr  who  is  the  hero  of  the  ^^  Prioress's 
Tale,"  and  who,  by  a  miracle,  sang  the  praises  of  the  Virgin 
even  after  death. 

But  the  monument  most  moving  of  all  brings  to  the  mind 
a  heroic  and  commanding  figure,  long  since  ^^  departed  o'er 
the  cloudy  plain  "  into  that  strange  and  distant  land  which 
we  call  history,  a  figure  by  no  means  vague  or  visionary, 
but  almost  harsh  in  its  living  distinctness.  It  evokes  the 
memory  of  an  old  legend,  and  demands  a  Uttle  space  all  to 
itself. 

Bertrand  Du  GuescHn,  "  the  first  consummate  general 
produced  by  Europe,''  was  born  in  Brittany  in  1314,  or 
thereabouts.  He  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  ineffectual  feuds 
and  feeble  hates,  and  in  a  lifetime  spent  in  warring  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country  he  had  splendid  scope  for  the 
exercise  both  of  his  military  genius  and  of  his  magnanimous 
and  generous  qualities  of  heart  and  brain.  Upon  his  foes, 
even  more  than  upon  his  friends,  he  created  an  extraordin- 
ary impression  of  one  absolutely  single-hearted,  honourable, 
and  undeviatingly  just. 

He  first  specially  distinguished  himself  in  a  sort  of 
private  war  between  Charles  of  Blois,  on  whose  side  he  fought, 
and  Jean  de  Montfort,  who  were  disputing  for  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany.  After  King  John  of  France  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Poictiers,  in  1356,  by  the  Black  Prince,  Du  Guesclin 
contended  brilliantly  against  the  English,  displaying  great 
valour  and  military  skill.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Dau- 
phin, he  took  Melun  and  several  other  towns,  and  temporarily 
freed  the  Seine  from  the  English.  When  the  Dauphin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  Charles  V,  he  created  Du  Guesclin 
governor  of  Pontorson,  and  in  May  of  that  same  year,  1364, 
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he  gained  the  battle  of  Cocherel  against  Charles  the  Bad  of 
Navarre,  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  king.  In  the  following 
September  he  suffered  defeat  at  Auray,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English  general,  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  bore  among 
his  own  people  as  high  a  character  for  military  prowess  and 
private  integrity  as  did  the  Breton  warrior  among  the  French. 
Later  he  was  liberated  on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  In 
1367,  Henry,  Count  of  Trastamare,  asked  the  help  of  Charles 
V  of  France  in  a  campaign  against  his  brother,  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  Charles  obligingly  lent  him  a  horde 
of  military  ruffians  who  had  formed  themselves  into  "  com- 
panies," and  had  the  appearance  of  trained  soldiers,  while 
they  were  really  lawless  adventurers.  These  mercenaries 
were  a  plague  upon  the  coimtry  in  war,  and  a  more  difficult 
problem  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  than  the  unemployed 
of  our  own  day,  though  a  good  deal  less  pitiable.  Charles's 
policy  was  to  find  some  method  of  discharging  them  into 
other  countries,  and  he  now  employed  Du  Guesclin  to  negotiate 
with  them  in  order  that  they  might  follow  his  command 
into  Spain.  Plunderers  and  freebooters  though  they  were, 
they  enlisted  under  his  standard  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  confidence,  and  agreed  to  fight  for  Henry. 

Du  Guesclin  led  the  army  first  to  Avignon,  where  the 
Pope  then  resided,  and,  sword  in  hand,  he  demanded  abso- 
lution for  his  soldiers  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  The  first  was  readily  promised,  but  some  difficulty 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  second.  "  I  believe  my  fellows 
may  make  shift  to  do  without  your  absolution,"  said  the 
hardy  general,  ''  but  the  money  they  must  have;  it  is  an 
imperative  necessity."  The  Popes  of  those  days  retained 
their  spiritual  and  political  supremacy  by  diplomacy,  and 
the  demand  of  so  authoritative  a  voice  was  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded.  Clement  VI  saw  fit  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  did  so  by  extorting  the  money  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  the  neighbourhood.  But  Du  Guesclin  would 
have  none  of  it,  and,  as  his  moral  courage  was  as  robust  as 
his  physical,  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain  manner.     ''  It 
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is  not  my  purpose  to  oppress  the  innocent  people,"  he  cried; 
"  I  insist  that  this  money  be  instantly  restored  to  them,  and 
if  they  are  defrauded  I  shall  myself  return  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  and  make  restitution.  The  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  can  well  spare  me  the  sum  from  their  own 
coffers."  The  Pope  found  it  expedient  to  submit,  and  paid 
from  his  own  treasury  the  amount  required,  and  as  the  his- 
torian says,  ^'  The  army  hallowed  by  the  blessings  and 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  proceeded  on  their 
expedition."  It  was  not  immediately  successful,  and  Du 
Guesclin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  near  Najera, 
was  ransomed,  and  after  two  years  of  incessant  and  ingenious 
stratagem,  captured  Pedro,  and  placed  the  crown  of  Castile 
on  the  head  of  Henry  of  Trastamare.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Henry  then,  with  his  own  hand,  murdered  his  brother 
Pedro — no  doubt  harassed  beyond  endiu-ance  by  his  evil 
conduct  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Du  GuescUn  was  recalled  to  France  by  Charles  who  was 
again  hard  pressed  by  the  EngUsh,  and  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Constable  of  France,  the  highest  military  honour. 
In  1370  he  opened  campaigns  against  the  English,  and  soon 
had  put  all  their  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fortified  towns,  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  While 
he  was  assisting  at  the  siege  of  Chateauneuf-de-Randon  in 
Languedoc,  De  Guesclin  fell  ill,  and  died  in  July,  1380.  With 
all  his  generosity  in  sparing  others,  himself  he  could  not  spare, 
with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  "  that  art  he  did  not 
know  to  keep  his  own  hfe  safe."  A  day  had  been  fixed 
conditionally  for  capitulation,  and  on  it,  the  commander  of 
the  fortress  led  out  the  garrison  and  deposited  the  keys  in 
the  coffin  of  the  hero.  • 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurent  in  the  little 
city  of  Le  Puy.  As  one  stood  by  the  queer,  old,  Gothic  tomb 
in  the  dim  fight,  and  touched  the  dusty  effigy  lying  among 
the  carved  accoutrements  of  mediaeval  warfare,  the  old  tra- 
dition leaped  to  one's  mind,  that  the  heart  of  the  great  Du 
Guescfin  beats  anew  whenever  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
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does  a  noble  or  heroic  deed.  So  much  more  necessary,  and 
warm,  and  Hving  a  thing  is  mere  impossible  legend  than 
the  authentic  facts  and  dates  that  serve  as  so  much  print  to 
fill  the  history  books  and  encyclopaedias. 

On  our  last  day  in  Le  Puy  we  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  music.  We  found  that  bands  were  playing  and 
flags  flying,  and  little  French  soldiers  were  running  about, 
looking  wonderfully  busy  and  self-important,  and  that  the 
city  wore  a  generally  festive  air.  Marie-Louise,  who  brought 
up  our  coffee  herself,  also  wore  a  festive  air  and  a  great  many 
blue  ribbons,  and  looked  as  sweet  as  a  little  Greuze  and  as 
impish  as  a  Carpaccio  angel.  Enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Fete  Nationale,  the  14th  of  July,  and  that  there 
were  to  be  a  procession  and  High  Mass  at  the  Cathedral, 
amusements  all  day,  and  ^^feu  d^ artifice  "  at  night  in  the 
public  gardens. 

We  found,  indeed,  high  holiday  everywhere,  and  a  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  jollity  and  good-humour.  The  whole  popula- 
tion, seated  mostly  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  little  tables  of  the 
innumerable  cafes,  was  enjoying  itself  hugely,  and  making 
a  delectable  day  of  it  for  the  children,  who  literally  swarmed 
everywhere,  with  toys  and  balloons  and  penny  whistles  and 
all  sorts  of  pretty  red,  white,  and  blue  paper  favours.  They 
were  extravagantly  indulged  with  sweets,  and  cakes,  and 
sips  of  sir  op;  and  when  they  evinced  signs  of  being  in  any 
way  discomposed,  were  gently  gathered  up  by  their  small 
garments  and  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  street  until 
such  time  as  they  felt  sufficiently  restored  to  return  to  society. 
A  few  of  the  women  had  their  inevitable,  lace  pillows  on  their 
knees,  but  the  men  appeared  to  drink  and  jest  and  talk  all 
day,  discussing  burning  questions  with  the  most  passionate 
utterance  and  native  freedom  of  gesticulation.  Acrobats, 
and  buffoons,  and  showmen  made  their  way  from  cafe  to 
cafe,  performed  their  tricks,  and  collected  quite  generous 
rewards.  One  juggler  with  a  queer,  blunt-featured,  humorous 
face  and  a  thick  mop  of  stiff  red  curls,  did  some  very  clever 
feats  of   balancing  full,  piled-up,  wine  glasses  on  his  broad 
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forehead,  while  he  lay  on  the  pavement  and  t\\asted  his  body, 
with  most  impossible  contortions,  through  circles  made  of 
his  own  limbs.  There  were  the  usual  merry-go-rounds,  and 
swings,  and  street  vendors;  and  it  was  noisy,  and  hot — and 
smelly.  We  had  a  wonderfully  dramatic  sunset,  and  the 
curious,  primitive  beauty  of  the  place  was  most  striking 
in  that  gorgeous  flood  of  fiery  colour. 

By  and  by  the  hght  stole  from  the  sky,  and  the  numerous 
festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns  among  the  trees  in  the  gardens, 
the  torches  round  the  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  the  outlined 
public  buildings,  were  lit  up.  From  the  roof  of  the  Hotel 
Reignier  we  watched  the  toy  soldiers  becoming  active  in  the 
square  below,  and  listened  to  the  band,  and  to  the  shouts  of 
the  children,  and  the  absinthe-assisted  felicity  of  the  popu- 
lace, as  the  ^^  feu  d artifice  ^^  began.  On  the  balcony  below 
us,  Marie-Louise,  well  chaperoned  by  her  mother  and  a  family 
party,  was  busy  playing  off  le  Capitaine  against  a  younger 
cavalier,  and  we  could  hear  her  peals  of  laughter  and  her 
lively  exclamations  of  dehght  over  the  fairy  bouquets  of 
violets  and  roses  that  fell  brilliantly  from  the  sky,  scattered 
as  they  seemed  about  to  touch  the  outstretched  arms  of 
the  children,  and  in  a  moment  vanished  into  nothingness. 
At  last  the  biggest  and  finest  of  the  set-pieces  was  set  ofif, 
and  La  Marseillaise  dispersed  the  tired-out  people.  One 
by  one  the  illuminated  buildings  grew  dark,  the  lanterns  in 
the  trees  were  extinguished,  Marie-Louise  ceased  to  chatter, 
and  far  away  a  cock  crowed  faintly  and  tentatively,  and  was 
sleepily  answered  from  a  neighbouring  farm.  In  the  calm 
sky  the  moon  was  full  and  splendid,  dipping  the  sleeping 
city  of  fantasy  in  cold,  strange  magic. 

M.  G.  Cook 


THE  COPTIC  CONVENT  OF  ST.  SIMEON 

•^  A  LLAH  'illeh,  Allah  ^illeh!^'  The  song  in  our  ears  is  half 
Jl\.  musical,  half  monotonous  as  the  swarth}^  Egyptians 
pull  at  their  clumsy  oars,  and  make  slow  headway  against 
the  swift  current  of  the  Nile,  as  it  flows,  mud-laden  and 
dark  coloured,  around  the  eastern  side  of  Elephantine  Island 
at  sunny  Assouan. 

Across  the  river,  but  hidden  from  sight  by  yonder  dense 
clump  of  dom-palms  and  a  bulging  hillside,  stand  the  ruins 
of  what  was  once  the  ancient  Coptic  Convent  of  St.  Simeon, 
but  whose  dry  and  crumbling  walls  have  been  baking  in  the 
desert  since  the  thirteenth  century.  Though  it  still  attracts 
an  occasional  traveller  to  its  secluded  and  desolate  situation, 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  few  and  far  between,  for  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  First  Cataract  the  average  tourist  is  so 
surfeited  with  antiquity  and  the  past  that  nothing  later 
than  the  time  of  Rameses  the  Second  will  rouse  his 
gorged  attention.  Too  often,  indeed,  are  his  admiration 
and  appreciation  of  Egyptian  archaeology  graded  on  a  scale 
whose  degrees  measure  five  hundred  years.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  pilgrimage  is  rarely  undertaken.  After  the  prodigaUty 
of  ruins  at  Karnak,  after  the  deeply-hidden  and  elaborate 
solemnity  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  their  silent  valley 
at  Thebes,  and  after  the  graceful  charm  of  Philse  bathing 
its  feet  in  the  Nile,  who  cares  to  see  these  crumbling  walls 
which  cannot  trace  their  ancestry  back  even  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  much  less  to  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies? 

It  may  be,  however,  that  this  mud  ruin  is  only  an  ugly 
duckUng,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  Der  Anba  Sama'an,  the 
largest  of  the  Coptic  ruins  in  Egypt,  will  have  due  reverence 
paid  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  things  are  even  now 
for  the  best,  for  at  the  present  time  this  reUc  of  an  earlier 
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Christianity  is  not  subjected  to  the  callous  profanation  of 
the  ill-bred  tourist;  and  if  it  remains  in  undeserved  neglect, 
it  at  least  preserves  a  dignity  and  a  repose  that  it  could 
not  otherwise  enjoy.  To  see  the  point  of  the  ubiquitous, 
green-lined  sunshade  in  danger  of  disfiguring  the  delicately 
chiselled  features  of  that  Egyptian  trinity,  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus;  to  hear  unseemly  mirth  and  ill-timed  humour  resound- 
ing through  the  dim  and  pillared  halls  of  temples  of  old 
time;  and  to  gaze  with  feelings  difficult  to  analyse  upon 
the  remains  of  sardine-boxes  profaning  the  very  sanctuaries 
of  the  gods  of  a  vanished  age — ^surely  that  is  enough  to  make 
one  believe  that  obUvion  would  be  but  a  blessing  in  disguise 
to  this  Convent  of  St.  Simeon. 

The  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  prow  of  the  boat 
reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the  eddies  at  the  head  of  Elephantine 
Island,  and  that  soon  the  current  will  be  carrying  us  swiftly 
downstream  towards  the  sandy  stretch  on  the  further  shore, 
where  we  are  to  land.  The  boat  in  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  making  leisurely  progress  belongs  to  a  class  of  craft 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  equal  in  antiquity  or  to  rival  in 
picturesqueness.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  Egyptian  history  and  serves  to  link  the  present  with  the 
past.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  a  felucca  or  flookah,  and 
all  who  have  travelled  in  Egypt  will  remember  the  graceful 
upward  curve  of  the  prow  and  the  single  mast  with  its  sail  like 
a  slim  pyramid  of  snow.  Three  or  four  seats  accommodate 
the  rowers,  and  in  the  stern  there  is  the  luxury  of  cushioned 
seats  for  the  passengers.  Behind  all  is  a  huge  rudder,  which 
appears  to  the  eye  unskilled  in  things  nautical  much  too 
large  for  the  boat.  Gaudy  stripes,  circles,  and  zig-zags 
of  red,  green,  and  white,  laid  on  with  a  brush  that  had  more 
paint  than  skill  at  its  command,  generously  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  dull,  gray  colour  of  the  hull. 

To  one  not  accustomed  to  Egyptian  ways  of  doing  things 
and  to  the  native  ingenuity  for  making  a  piastre  or  two  by  the 
gentle  art  of  appearing  essential  when  really  unnecessary, 
the  number  of  men  who  are  on  board  seems  at  first  sight 
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rather  puzzling.  Nor  is  the  mystery  solved  on  further  inspec- 
tion, for  the  boatmen,  who  are  often  so  unevenly  matched 
on  the  same  thwart  as  to  appear  grandfather  and  grandson, 
are  a  variegated  lot,  as  regards  age,  strength,  and  general 
appearance.  The  boat  happens  to  have  four  oars,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  four  men;  but  other  four  are 
required  to  relieve  these  when  they  appear  to  be  exhausted. 
Then  the  rudder,  being  a  large  one,  demands  not  only  the 
captain,  but  also  some  one  else  to  assist  him.  These  two 
squat  on  the  stern  behind  us,  and  have  with  them  a  third 
man  to  whom  we  attributed  the  dignity  of  pilot,  but  who 
rendered  us  no  greater  service  by  his  ceaseless  chatter  than 
to  keep  the  other  two  from  falling  asleep.  There  was  also 
an  inconspicuous  man  ciu-led  up  in  the  bow,  for  whom  ap- 
parently no  use  had  yet  been  found,  though  we  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  was  needed  to  get  out  the  plank  upon 
which  we  stepped  ashore.  Last,  and  far  from  least,  there 
was  the  native  band  or  orchestra,  consisting  of  three  boys 
who  sang  with  much  fervour  a  weird,  nasal  chant,  while 
palms  and  fingers  beat  rhythmically  upon  the  tom-tom. 
Surely,  here  was  division  of  labour  enough  to  remind  us  by 
contrast  of  the  famous  crew  of  the  Nancy  Bell  in  the 
"  Bab  Ballads.^'  Surely,  too,  when  crossing  the  river  was 
obviously  so  difficult  an  undertaking,  the  heart  of  the  sus- 
ceptible tourist  would  be  touched,  and  baksheesh  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  safety  and  pleasure  of  the  expedition. 
When  once  we  have  landed,  however,  we  forget  Nile, 
boat,  and  motley  crew,  for  we  are  at  the  very  entrance  to 
a  wonderland  of  sand,  and  the  scene  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
one  that  we  have  just  left.  Dazzling  sunlight  on  ribbed 
stretches  of  smooth,  golden  sand  reaching  up  to  a  humpy 
horizon  and  the  far  intense  blue  of  the  southern  Egyptian 
sky;  it  is  a  picture  simple  enough  in  its  elements,  to  be  sure, 
and  poor  enough  in  its  composition,  and  yet  for  all  that 
it  is  marvellously  fascinating.  It  consists  of  but  one  strip  of 
yellow,  divided  irregularly  from  a  strip  of  blue ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  a   charm,  a  vague  and  subtle  attraction  for  him  who 
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gazes  upon  it,  a  human  speck  upon  this  vast  expanse  of  gold, 
casting  a  stunted  shadow  where  shadows  seldom  fall.  So 
potent  is  the  spell  of  this  charm  that  one  is  forced,  ere  he 
realizes  it,  to  seek  for  some  explanation  of  its  power,  to  try 
to  divine  in  some  way  the  secret  of  its  magic.  Generally 
one  is  content  to  play  a  minor  role,  to  be  passively  appreciative 
and  let  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  with  its  variety  of  light 
and  its  charm  of  detail,  gradually  penetrate  the  mind  and 
tinge  the  emotions.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  all  one's  mental 
activity  is  unconsciously  called  into  play.  We  must  be  up 
and  doing,  perforce.  The  necessity  of  analysis  seems  to 
impose  itself  upon  us,  it  may  be  from  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  landscape,  or  it  may  be  because  the  intensity  of  it 
is  such  that  the  stage  of  passive  appreciation  is  rapidly  and 
unconsciously  passed  through,  and  the  mind  reacts  involun- 
tarily to  this  new  and  concentrated  stimulus. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  it,  the  more  is  one  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  sunlight  which  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  the  scene  and  the  sole  cause  of  its  magic. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  would  gold  and  blue  have 
this  royal  mien,  this  imperious  air;  no  other  power  could 
endow  earth  and  air  with  a  vivid  intensity  of  colour  so  strong 
that  human  eye  must  look  upon  it  through  drooping  lashes, 
gazing  with  veiled  glance  upon  the  handiwork  of  God.  -That 
most  wonderful  of  all  Germany's  philosophers  once  said 
that  two  things  inspired  him  with  a  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  something  more  than  the  mere  external:  one  of  these 
was  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  law  within  himself,  and 
the  other  was  the  sight  of  the  starry  heavens  above  him 
and  without.  Had  Kant  ever  widened  the  horizon  of  his 
cloistered  life,  and  wandered  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  little  town  of  Konigsberg,  and  gazed,  from  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Simeon,  upon  these  sweeping 
stretches  of  dazzling  sand,  barbaric  gold  scattered  with 
lavish  hand  until  the  eye  fails  to  see  for  the  quivering,  sun- 
baked distance,  surely  to  what  he  found  within  himself 
and  to  what  he  saw  above,  he  would  have  added  this  third: 
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an  infinity  of  gold  and  eternity  of  barrenness,  which  rolls 
upwards  from  the  very  feet  until  it  touches  that  firmament 
on  high  which  so  clearly  proclaimed  to  him  its  message. 

To  us  who  come  from  the  North,  with  its  subdued  tints, 
its  softer  hues,  and  its  wealth  of  green  vegetation,  the  impres- 
sion that  remains  in  the  forefront  of  our  consciousness  is 
perhaps  this  barren  and  barbaric  contrast  of  gold  and  blue — 
a  depth  and  intensity  of  pure  colour  that  seems  so  strong 
and  rich  that  one  finds  it  hard  to  realize  that  it  must  die 
a  daily  death  with  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  to  be  born  anew 
^dth  each  morrow  in  diurnal  resurrection,  like  Ra,  the  great 
sun-god  himself.  But  what,  think  you,  cared  these  monks 
of  old  for  the  colour  that  proves  the  despair  of  the  painter  to- 
day, and  for  all  this  pagan  splendour  of  a  pagan  land?  One 
tries  in  vain  to  imagine  what  thoughts  arose  in  the  minds  of 
these  anchorites  of  old  who  had  renounced  the  world  and  all 
its  pleasures,  and  were  mortifying  their  own  clay  by  sombre 
walls  of  Nile  mud,  as  they  gazed  from  this  vantage  ground 
of  theirs  upon  the  golden  wonder  of  the  footstool  of  their 
Lord,  spread  at  their  very  feet  as  if  to  tempt  them  from  their 
holy  meditations  or  their  himable  toil.  Truly  it  is  difficult 
to  repictiu-e  the  past  with  its  thoughts  and  feelings  so  aUen 
to  our  own. 

Upon  the  minds  of  some,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to 
brilliant  sunshine  upon  golden  sand  and  to  blue,  cloudless 
skies,  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  mud  made  no  impression; 
their  ideas  took  sombre  hue  from  these  dark,  gray  walls, 
and  dark,  gray  towers  which  formed  the  boundaries  of  their 
narrow  world,  and  Ufe  seemed  to  them  a  very  dark  and 
earnest  thing  to  which  all  beauty  and  charm  were  foreign — 
openly  to  be  condemned  as  vain  delusions  of  an  idle  world 
and  snares  of  the  arch-enemy  of  man.  Others,  perhaps 
less  self-centred  and  narrow  in  their  method  of  belief,  and 
knowing  too  that  God  created  the  earth  as  well  as  the 
heavens,  may  have  seen  in  this  richness  of  golden  display 
yoked  with  absolute  barrenness,  a  parable  from  nature  and 
a  sermon  in  the  sand. 
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The  monastery,  which  has  been  abandoned  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  now  a  scene  of  the  most  utter  desolation 
imaginable,  and  its  former  magnificence  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  reconstructed  from  the  broken  arches,  crumbling 
walls,  and  heaps  of  debris,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  an 
institution  so  large  and  so  complete  as  to  be  almost  a  miniature 
walled  town — a  veritable  city  of  refuge  for  those  pursued 
too  closely  by  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  get,  or  to  give,  an  idea  of  the  plan  of 
this  monastery  of  St.  Simeon,  for  where  once  there  was  roof 
now  there  is  blank  space;  staircases  end  abruptly,  and  naught 
remains  but  sheer  wall  which  stretches  downwards  fifty  feet 
to  the  tumbled  bricks  below;  while  spacious  courtyards 
are  now  piled  high  with  the  dusty  heaps  of  stone  and  brick 
that  alone  remain  from  some  ancient  wall  or  bastion.  In 
the  centre  of  this  great  area  of  ruin  rises  a  gray  mass  of 
masonry  topped  by  sunbaked  bricks  of  Nile  mud,  whose 
jagged  outline  and  spacious  strength  suggest  some  mediaeval 
castle.  Nor  is  this  impression  far  from  the  truth,  for  this 
home  of  the  monks  was  indeed  their  castle,  built  four-square,  to 
stand  all  attacks  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert.  Thick 
outer  walls,  twenty  feet  in  height  and  wide  enough  at  the 
top  to  allow  the  defenders  to  stand  upon  them  and  still  be 
protected  from  attack,  encircle  the  whole  pile,  and  in  the 
middle,  top-storey  almost  gone,  rise  the  jagged  battlements 
that  surmount  the  dormitories.  These  crumbling  reminders  of 
the  uncertainty  of  fife  in  mediaeval  times  bring  vividly  before 
one's  mind  how  closely  and  how  dramatically  peace  and 
war,  Hfe  and  death,  were  associated  in  those  days;  and 
they  help  to  explain  how  the  hves  of  the  monk  and  of  the 
soldier  so  often  merged  in  that  typical  embodiment  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  true  Crusader,  before  he  degenerated  into 
a  hypocritical  seeker  for  personal  glory  and  plunder,  mas- 
querading in  the  garb  of  the  faithful. 

One  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  massiveness 
of  the  ruins,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to 
realize  that  he  stands  within  a  home  of  the  church  instead 
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of  in  the  stronghold  of  sonae  predatory  chieftain  in  the  days 
when  might  was  right,  and  the  sword  sole  arbiter  of  all 
disputes.  Entering  in  by  a  gate  so  narrow  as  to  suggest 
ecclesiastical  symbolism,  one  passes' through  the  thickness  of 
the  defensive  walls  and  finds  himself  in  a  lofty  passage,  with 
a  semicircular,  arched  roof,  leading  like  an  artery  from  the 
heart  of  the  whole  monastery,  its  church. 

Roof  gone,  pillars  crumbled  away,  the  nave  and  choir 
blocked  with  the  debris  of  the  fallen  superstructure,  very 
little  remains  to  indicate  the  original  purpose  of  this  broad 
and  lofty  hall.  One  stands  in  the  dead  silence  amid  the 
heaps  of  roughly  cut  stone  and  powdered  bricks  and  sees 
towering  above  him  the  high  walls  of  the  dormitories,  the 
gaping  stairways  sticking  to  their  sides,  and  looking  Hke  the 
empty  cells  of  a  gigantic  honey-comb  in  their  brilhant 
contrast  of  light  and  shadow.  Everything  seems  massive, 
and  yet  everything  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  is  about 
to  fall,  and  one  involuntarily  glances  at  walls  and  ceilings 
before  venturing  along  a  passage  or  before  entering  a  room. 
In  the  upper  storeys  one  treads  warily  on  the  floors,  and 
feels  his  way  down  the  shadowy  steps  of  turning  staircases 
hesitatingly,  as  a  blind  man  would. 

Here  iii  the  church,  at  all  events,  one  may  look  around 
without  this  vague  feeling  of  insecurity,  for  here  at  least 
one  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  is  no  roof  overhead 
to  fall  in.  At  a  first,  rapid  glance,  nothing  seems  to  remain 
to  distinguish  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  this  part  of  the 
monastery,  or  to  differentiate  it  from  more  secular  halls 
and  rooms  that  are  also  protected  by  the  boundary  walls. 
But,  on  close  examination,  one  finds  that  the  old  church 
begins  to  reconstruct  itself  in  a  wonderful  way  from  the 
scant  remains  and  mere  traces  of  its  former  self.  Its  plan 
is  the  one  typical  of  the  early  Christian  style  of  architecture; 
and  nave,  side  aisles,  and  choir  are  all  visible.  The  roof 
was  vaulted,  and  though  the  supporting  columns  have  disap- 
peared, the  square,  stone    foundations    remain   to  help  in 
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the  imaginary  reconstruction,  so  that  the  old  church  rises 
again  before  one's  eyes,  the  ghost  of  its  dead  self. 

One  instinctively  turns,  however,  from  these  gray  and 
crumbKng  bricks  which  litter  the  floor,  to  the  largest  of  the 
few  bits  of  colour  that  meet  the  eye  in  this  wilderness  of 
neutral  tints.  Here  in  the  choir,  at  least,  one  forgets  for  a 
few  moments  the  monotonous  repilarity  of  endless  rows 
of  dry,  gray,  mud  bricks,  for  upon  the  dull,  white  plaster 
behind  the  place  where  the  altar  once  stood  the  remains 
of  painting  catch  the  eye  and  focus  one's  attention  for  a 
moment  upon  the  half-obliterated  outlines.  The  gay  paint 
has  long  since  become  dimmed,  its  brightness  and  its  use- 
fulness both  fading  with  the  lapse  of  years.  One  can 
easily  see,  however,  that  the  style  of  this  ancient  altar- 
piece  is  Byzantine,  and,  from  the  crude  execution  that  it 
was  a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  some  more  gifted 
monk  who  was  thus  able  to  body  forth  the  central  theme 
of  his  belief. 

The  frescoes  are,  in  many  places,  obliterated  beyond 
recognition  through  the  lapse  of  years,  and  through  lack 
of  care.  Huge  pieces  of  plaster  have  fallen  away,  leaving 
in  gaping  contrast  the  gray  wall  behind.  The  altar-piece 
is  excellent  in  conception  and  arrangement,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  original  idea  compensates  in  no  small  measure  for 
what  is  lacking  in  the  execution.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
represented  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  seated,  clad  in  a  robe 
of  rich  colours,  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  fingers  of  his 
right  upheld  in  benediction.  On  either  side  stand  two  angels 
in  adoration,  while  below  there  are  a  number  of  figures  of 
apostles  or  saints.  As  one  looks  upon  this  central  face, 
outlined  with  its  elaborate  halo,  long  since  conventionalized 
into  a  type,  and  thinks  how  it  has  gazed  in  benediction  for 
centuries  over  this  empty  nave,  one's  mind  goes  back  in- 
stinctively to  the  olden  days  when  the  glare  of  the  sun  was 
filtered  in  through  narrow  windows,  filling  the  church  with 
warm  and  subdued  Ughts.  The  mounds  of  rubbish  somehow 
transform  themselves  to  kneeling  monks;    the  voice  of  the 
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celebrant  sounds  in  our  ears,  and  the  sad-sounding  chants  of 
the  priests  seem  to  die  away  in  melancholy  cadences;  and 
over  the  whole  congregation  stretches  the  hand  of  Christ 
raised  in  perpetual  benediction,  and  those  great,  indescribable 
eyes  look  steadfastly  out  over  His  kneeling  people. 

With  this  vision  of  the  past  still  in  one's  eyes,  the  re- 
maining halls  and  courts  of  the  monastery  seem  all  the  more 
empty  and  deserted.  A  feeling  of  sadness,  difficult  to  account 
for,  oppresses  one.  Why  should  the  traveller  to  these  shrines 
of  other  days  come  away  from  the  ancient  temples  of  more 
ancient  Egypt  impressed  with  the  strength  of  this  olden 
people's  conviction  of  Hfe  beyond  the  sarcophagus,  and 
with  their  elaborate  material  preparation  for  this  existence 
in  the  future?  And  why,  in  these  remains  of  a  newer  religion, 
should  he  find  so  little  that  symbolizes  endurance  and  restful 
faith?  The  temple  stands  firm  and  produces  an  impression 
of  strength  and  calm  confidence;  the  monastery  crumbles 
and  is  filled  wdth  an  air  of  sadness  and  desolation.  The 
contrast  is  there;  but  it  is  merely  the  first  impression,  and,  like 
all  things  external  and  obvious,  it  is  insistently  and  wickedly 
obtrusive,  imtil  patience  and  thought  change  the  point  of 
view,  and  we  seek  for  an  inner  significance  to  this  outward 
and  ancient  contrast  of  carven  stone  and  crumbling  brick. 

Gerhard  R.  Lomer 


ALOUETTE 

MY  own  word  Alouette  comes  from  the  sea-lark  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  not  from  the  land-lark  of  Old 
France.  But  it  has  grown  up  in  my  mind  with  so  many 
offshoots  that  it  is  now  almost  as  full  of  personal  significance 
as  one  of  Humpty  Dumpty's  portmanteau- words  in  '^  Alice 
through  the  Looking  Glass."  It  means  boats  to  me  as  well 
as  birds;  and  a  hundred  other  River  things  besides.  It 
is  the  only  name  IVe  ever  had  for  each  individual  craft  in 
my  tiny  flotilla  of  one  little  yawl  and  two  canoes.  I  used 
to  think  of  Stormy  Petrels  and  Mother  Carey's  Chickens, 
by  way  of  variation.  But  such  romantic  names  seemed 
far  too  oceanic  and  pretentious  for  three  Uttle  vessels  with 
hardly  as  many  tons  between  them.  And  then  admonitory 
friends  would  point  out  that  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  inevi- 
tably ended  their  watery  careers  in  Davy  Jones's  Locker. 
So  I  always  returned  to  my  first  love,  Alouette.  And  I 
don't  regret  it;  for  the  alouette,  humblest  of  all  seabirds, 
is  as  fit  a  symbol  of  my  life  afloat  as  of  the  craft  in  which 
I  five  it. 

I  am  only  a  traveller  at  home — ^a  mere  part  of  the  scene 
itself.  I  know  nothing  of  the  arts  of  touristry,  and  couldn't 
write  guidebookiads  if  I  tried.  And  my  present  theme 
is  circumscribed  by  many  other  limitations.  I  confine  myself 
to  a  single  famous  reach  of  the  River,  from  Quebec  to  the 
Saguenay,  which  is  hackneyed  beyond  the  power  of  even 
advertisers  to  express  it.  And  I  deliberately  choose  the 
tamer  shore — the  South,  the  slower  craft — a  canoe  and  a  most 
unsportsmanlike  season — August.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  rod,  gun,  rifle,  and  harpoon  are  all  left  behind.  The 
place  is  not  one  for  fishing:  neither — I  must  confess  it — 
is  the  man;    since  the  sarcastic  definition  of  anghng  as  a 
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hook  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other  describes  me  to  per- 
fection. And  the  time  is  not  the  one  for  shooting;  though 
there  is  plenty  of  out-of-season  shooting  down  the  River, 
both  of  the  shameful  and  shameless  kind.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  many  educated  men  have  still  to  learn  that 
there  is  the  same  difference  between  in-  and  out-of-season 
shooting  as  there  is  between  a  battle  and  a  massacre,  and 
the  same  difference  between  a  sportsman  and  a  "  sport ''  as 
there  is  between  a  gentleman  and  a  ^^  gent."  As  for  har- 
pooning— I  don't  mean  big-gun  work  from  the  bows  of  a 
steamer,  with  a  mass  of  machinery  to  play  your  '^  fish'' 
for  you;  nor  yet  the  jabbing  done  at  low  water  inside  the 
raccroc  of  a  porpoise  fishery — I  mean  the  free  and  open  stand- 
up  fight  of  man  and  beast,  with  the  fife  of  both  at  stake, 
when  only  two  of  you  are  out  in  a  North-Shore  canoe,  with 
a  hand  harpoon,  after  the  Little  White  Whale;  when  every 
move  is  made  by  your  own  strength;  when  each  emergency 
of  trim  is  met  by  your  own  live  ballast;  when  your  own 
bodily  skill  alone  carries  you  safely  through  the  thronging 
risks  of  a  sudden  throw  at  an  unexpected  rush,  head-on, 
with  its  strike,  its  sheer,  its  zipping  fine  — which  will  be  your 
halter,  not  the  whale's,  if  there's  one  kink  foul  for  running; 
when,  in  a  word,  there's  a  fair  field  and  none  but  Nature's 
beneficent  favour  for  the  fittest  nerves  and  muscles: — I 
am  afraid  this  also  belongs  to  quite  another  chapter  of  Lau- 
rentian  experience,  and  that  the  harpoon  had  best  be  left 
behind  with  the  rod  and  gun  and  rifle.  But  I  can  be  happy 
without  any  or  all  of  these  things.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
compensation  in  the  camera.  And  I  am  zoophihst  enough 
to  be  far  more  keenly  interested  in  animal  life  than  animal 
death. 

I  go  down  the  River  every  summer  as  a  natural  migrant 
there,  revelling  in  the  friendly  society  of  all  my  fellow-animals, 
particularly  birds,  seals,  whales,  and  the  amphibious  varieties 
of  man.  I  don't  say  this  by  way  of  making  a  feeble  joke; 
I  hterally  mean  it.  Born  a  lover  of  animals  and  all 
about  them  I  took  to  Darwin  like  a  duck  to  water,  delight- 
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ing  to  find  that  the  species  to  which  I  belonged  myself — 
however  different  in  degree — ^was  really  the  same  in  kind 
as  every  other  species  in  Creation.  And  I  was  equally  de- 
lighted to  find  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  the  whole 
history  of  the  animal  kingdom  be  seen  at  one  panoramic 
view  as  it  can  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Over  there,  to  the 
north,  are  the  azoic  Laurentians,  made  of  the  rocks  which 
are  the  very  roots  of  other  mountains,  and  old,  so  old,  im- 
measurably old,  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  hills  of  time,  stood 
by  when  Life  itself  was  born.  And  here  are  waters  peopled 
by  all  the  chief  kindred  of  animals  that  have  grown  from 
protozoic  ages  till  to-day.  And  on  these  waters  civilized 
man — ^the  highest  species  of  the  present —  sails  by  in  myriads, 
to  grow  into  a  mighty  nation  of  the  future. 

But  perhaps  the  joys  of  evolution  are  no  joys  to  you. 
And,  if  they  are,  you  would  certainly  remind  me  that  evolution 
has  itself  evolved  since  Darwin,  that  you  naturally  prefer 
to  hear  about  it  from  professed  biologists,  and  that  my  proper 
theme  is  ^^Alouette.''  So  I  return  to  my  flotilla  for  a  moment, 
in  case  some  like-minded  man  might  care  to  follow  in  my 
wake;  and  then  111  drop  down  stream  at  once. 

An  old  captain,  who  had  left  the  sea  to  start  in  business 
as  a  tavern-keeper,  and  who  wanted  a  ship  in  full  sail  for 
his  signboard,  employed  a  travelling  painter  who  specialized 
only  in  white  Hons.  ^^  Very  well,''  said  the  painter,  when 
he  had  to  give  way  before  the  captain's  importunity,  ''I'll 
paint  yer  blasted  ship — but  she  won't  look  any  too  different 
from  one  of  my  white  Hons!"  And  she  didn't.  I  had  a 
little  of  the  same  sort  of  trouble  over  the  building  of  my  yawl. 
The  builder  was  of  high  renown  on  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
But  he  had  begun  with  jolly-boats,  and  the  dinghy  touch 
had  never  left  him.  He  received  my  doubtless  very  ama- 
teurish design  and  suggestions  with  profound  respect;  but 
at  once  proceeded  to  improve  them  dinghy-wards.  However, 
he  had  an  assistant  who  was  full  of  bright  ideas,  and  he  was 
himself  an  excellent  workman;  so  I  eventually  got  all  the 
weatherly  points  I  wanted.    Her  length  over  all  was  only 
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nineteen  feet  and  her  beam  seven;  but  she  drew  between 
four  and  five,  having  a  very  deep  and  strongly  shod  oak  keel. 
She  carried  good  big  sails,  with  plenty  of  reefs  and  no  top- 
sail. Everything  was  made  as  stanch  and  simple  as  possible. 
All  the  running  rigging  was  to  hand  from  the  tiller.  The  cabin 
had  two  spring  bunks,  and  it  was  as  airy  as  a  big  door  and 
hatch  could  make  it.  The  cockpit  was  deep,  on  account 
of  the  high  coamings.  And,  one  way  and  another,  I  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  worst,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
every  small  craft  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  should  always 
be.  Speed  was  no  object  compared  with  seaworthiness: 
and  I  felt  full  confidence  in  her  stability  with  half  the  lee 
deck  under.  But  her  maiden  run  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  eighteen  hours;  the  first  half  of  the  time  mere  drifting, 
the  second,  flying  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  way  before 
a  southerly  gale,  and  six  hours  of  it  against  a  big  spring  tide, 
through  pretty  w^ild  water.  Having  just  done  these  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  eighteen  hours,  I  offered  to  sail  a  friend 
from  Cacouna  to  Tadousac  and  back  again  between  dawn 
and  sunset.  But  fog  and  a  dead  calm  upset  my  calculations. 
Far  from  equalling  my  maiden  record  I  took  more  than  twice 
as  long  to  do  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  distance.  Then 
I  forswore  time-tables  for  good  and  all;  and  so  lived  happily 
ever  since. 

The  same  applies,  even  more,  to  canoes.  The  only 
time-table  rule  for  them  is  one  perpetual  exception.  Last 
summer  I  took  thirteen  days  to  do  what  I  had  done  easily, 
two  years  before,  in  three.  And  I  was  in  much  better  training 
in  1910,  after  a  trip  to  Labrador,  than  in  1908,  after  all  the 
turmoil  of  tercentennial  Quebec.  In  ordinary  seasons  you 
should  have  about  two  fair-weather  canoeing  days  out  of 
every  three,  at  least  for  going  down.  But  you  never  can 
tell  for  certain;  and  the  only  way  to  ensure  success  is 
to  have  a  good  canoe  and  outfit,  know  what  to  do 
under  all  conditions,  keep  your  weather  eye  continually 
open,  and  pity  the  rest  of  the  world  for  not  being  with 
you.     My  first  canoe  was  a  birch-bark,  made  by  a  Micmae 
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friend  of  mine  out  of  a  single  strip  cut  from  a  gigantic  tree 
in  Temiscouata.  It  is  seventeen  foot  eight  and  a  half  by 
thirty-four  inches,  and  twelve  deep  amidships.  The  original 
piece  measured  just  eighteen  feet  by  five,  and  was  almost 
as  good  a  trophy  as  a  scalp.  It  didn^t  make  a  very  light 
canoe:  the  ribbing  was  particularly  thick,  and  the  whole 
build  was  for  strength.  But  eighty  pounds  is  nothing  to 
portage  alone  on  one  shoulder.  I  used  to  watch  the  Indian 
with  infinite  pleasure.  Here  was  a  living  form  of  prehistoric 
manufacture — ^in  the  old  meaning  of  manu-facture.  A  knife 
was  the  only  tool,  from  first  to  last;  and,  though  it  had  a 
Sheffield  blade,  a  bronze,  or  even  stone,  one  would  have  done 
the  work,  if  given  more  time.  Not  a  nail  was  used,  only 
wooden  pegs,  driven  home  by  the  butt  of  the  knife.  Cedar, 
birch,  and  spruce  furnished  all  the  materials — more  useful 
to  the  Indian  than  the  "  saiUng  fir  '^  to  English  shipbuilders 
when  Chaucer  was  collecting  customs  at  the  port  of  London. 
But  Chaucer's  fir  is  very  modern;  and  as  I  sat  beside  my 
Indian  friend,  my  mind  flew  back  a  hundred  thousand  years, 
to  times  when  we  might  have  been  discussing  strained  rela- 
tions with  the  local  mammoth — ^much  as  diplomatists  discuss 
international  imbrogUos  at  the  present  day — and  when  we 
might  have  also  been  propitiating  some  earlier  Prometheus 
to  get  more  fire  to  melt  more  gum. 

My  birch-bark  stood  a  fair  amount  of  sea.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  can  only  go  out  in  a  cahn.  Look 
at  an  Indian  getting  a  seal  aboard,  or  rounding  a  point  in 
swirly  water  roughened  by  a  blow  against  the  tide,  and  doing 
this  with  his  gunwale  a  bare  hand's  breadth  above.  But 
don't  try  this  yourself,  till  you  have  learnt  how,  or  your 
education  will  end  with  the  first  lesson.  The  fact  is  the  birch- 
bark  is  like  any  other  craft,  all  right  with  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  all  wrong  with  the  wrong.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  tippiest  thing  afloat.  If  you  think  so, 
just  shove  off  in  a  kayak  without  a  double-bladed  paddle, 
or  try  to  land  a  brook  trout  in  a  one-man  coracle. 
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But  for  all-round  cruising  a  wooden  canoe  is  far  better. 
The  one  Ihave might  be  briefly  described  as  a  Peterborough, 
built  Uke  a  Ufe-boat.  I  drew  the  plan  myself;  and  I  dare  say 
I  was  quite  as  great  a  nuisance  in  the  canoe  works  as  I  was 
about  the  yawl  in  the  shipyard  and  sail-loft.  But  I  have 
an  incurable  hatred  for  the  general  run  of  ^'  stock  articles/' 
and  believe  in  making  one's  personal  outfit  as  distinctly 
individual  as  one's  own  personal  self.  My  lifeboat-Peter- 
borough is  only  fifteen  feet  long,  three  feet  in  the  beam, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  total  depth  amidships,  from  the 
level  of  the  gunwale  to  the  level  of  the  brass  shoe  on  the 
two-inch  keel.  Both  ends  are  alike,  and  rise  with  a  sharp 
sheer  to  twenty-seven  inches  above  the  shoe-line.  I  carry 
air-tanks,  the  bulkheads  for  which  are  thirty  inches  from 
the  extreme  ends.  Thus  the  available  space  left  is  ten  feet 
long,  between  two  and  three  wide,  and  from  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  three-quarters  high.  Into  this  space  I  can 
stow  another  man  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  cargo  with 
ease.  I  then  have  all  the  freeboard  I  need  for  perfect 
safety — more  hull  above  than  below  the  waterline,  even 
with  the  two-inch  keel — and  I  draw  well  under  one  foot 
aft.  I  use  a  six-foot  paddle,  that  being  the  length  of 
one  I  can  clasp  my  fingers  round  with  my  arms  at  full 
stretch.  Single-handed  cruising  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
as  a  canoe  of  that  width,  depth,  and  weight  could  not  be 
carried  by  one  man  without  some  special  portage  tackle  that 
would  take  up  a  good  deal  too  much  room.  I  have  semi- 
circular handles  with  chain  loops  that  fit  on  to  iron  projections 
and  tighten  when  the  handles  are  level  for  lifting.  In  this 
way  two  men  carry  the  canoe  like  a  sedan  chair.  The  canoe, 
stripped,  wefghs  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and  the  bulk- 
heads, tanks,  and  handles  add  twenty-five  more.  So  that 
with  a  full  load  of  provisions,  on  starting  out,  the  entire 
weight  of  the  outfit — craft  and  cargo  complete — is  nearer 
five  than  four  hundred  pounds.  But  as  an  excuse  for  this 
apparent  cruelty  to  animals  I  can  plead  that  they  really 
like  it.     We  generally  start  with  the  tide  and  land  when 
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it  turns.  But  we  have  made  two  starts  and  two  landings 
in  one  day,  paddled  for  eleven  hours,  danced  in  the  evening, 
and  never  knew  we  ought  to  have  been  tired  out  till  someone 
said  so. 

A  word  as  to  kit.  Mine  is  not  unlike  a  Horse  Marine's. 
But  when  you  can  walk,  run,  and  jump;  chmb  rocks,  trees, 
rigging,  cliffs,  and  hills;  ride  a  horse  or  wade  all  day  in  a 
foot-and-a-half  of  water  without  wetting  your  feet;  and 
do  all  this,  quite  as  well  as  you  paddle  your  own  canoe,  in 
one  and  the  same  kit,  I  think  there  is  something  to  say  in 
its  favour.  When  not  bare-legged  I  wear  dark  Strathconas, 
well  greased  with  currier's  dubbin.  This,  apart  from  its 
material  advantages,  gives  me — in  very  truth,  and  not  as 
a  mere  bad  pun — a  good  standing  among  the  habitants, 
whose  eyes  see  only  hottes  sauvages  that  have  got  on  in  the 
world,  and  whose  noses  tell  them,  still  more  subtly,  that  I 
am  graise  comme  nous  autres,  A  pair  of  old  khaki  riding 
breeches,  the  strongest  kind  of  English  fisherman's  navy 
blue  jersey,  and  a  wide  leather  belt  with  many  wallets,  com- 
plete the  rig-out.  You  must  have  everything  handy  and 
made  fast  to  you ;  and  there's  nothing  like  a  belt  and  wallets — 
big,  strong,  and  well  fastened.  One  day  I  found  a  nest  worth 
photographing  just  as  we  had  to  start  to  get  the  tide.  It 
was  half-way  up  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and  the  only  foothold 
near  it  was  a  long  branch  of  a  tree  in  front  of  the  niche,  but 
about  four  feet  too  high.  The  only  means  of  taking  the  photo 
at  the  proper  angle  was  to  climb  out  on  the  branch  and  hang 
head  downwards  from  it  by  my  knees;  which  I  did  without 
any  of  the  distressing  httle  avalanches  of  personal  effects 
that  always  follow  antics  like  this  when  performed  in  pocketed 
clothes.  Of  course  you  must  carry  complete  oilers,  a  simple 
sleeping  bag,  and  waterproof  ground  sheet — but  all  this  is 
too  obvious  for  mention. 

And  now  it's  more  than  time  to  go — late  summer,  fine, 
warm,  calm  after  a  moderate  sou 'west,  and  promising  well 
for  to-morrow,  when  the  full  spring  tide  will  turn  at  Quebec 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.    I  am  going  down  the  South 
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Shore  in^the  wooden  canoe,  as  it  alone  gives  me  just  the  blend 
of  independence  and  intimacy  I  want  to  enjoy  this  journey. 
For  weeks  I  have  been  fussing  over  the  same  old  River  outfit, 
like  a  baby  with  a  new  toy.  The  sail — forty  square  feet 
of  bleached  steamloom,  weighing  under  ten  ounces,  the  seven- 
foot-sided  tent,  and  all  the  multifarious  paraphernalia  of 
kit  and  tools  and  tackle,  have  again  been  re-examined  and 
snugly  packed.  And  every  time  IVe  got  a  whiff  of  marlin 
IVe  felt  like  a  dog  sniffing  some  favourite  article  from  home; 
and  I'm  sure  I  would  have  wagged  my  tail  quite  as  hard 
if  I  had  only  had  one.  I  am  up  at  two;  and  by  four  my 
canoe  is  swinging  empty  at  the  end  of  a  few  feet  of  line, 
so  that  I  can  feast  my  eyes  on  her  in  her  new  coat  of  gleam- 
ing white  paint  outside,  varnish  inside,  and  sea-blue  flooring. 
Every  part  of  the  outfit  has  its  own  place.  The  whole  is 
stowed  away  in  five  minutes,  and,  as  I  dip  the  polished  bird's- 
eye  maple  of  my  six-foot  Iroquois  paddle,  I  feel  that  the 
natural  home  of  man  must  be  the  stern  seat  of  a  cruising 
canoe;  and  IVe  nothing  to  make  me  regret  the  land,  except, 
of  course,  my  spaniel.  Donna. 

Quebec  at  sunrise  from  the  River  is  a  moment's  vision 
and  a  Ufe's  delight.  Day  is  too  full  of  distractions  in  any 
city,  and  night  shrouds  or  changes  too  much  of  what  you 
want  to  see.  But  dawn  catches  the  expression  of  repose  on 
all  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  very  light  that  will  presently 
make  them  astir  with  labour.  And  dawn  on  the  water 
before  a  city  gives  exactly  that  combination  of  insight, 
wholeness,  and  detachment  which  stimulates  historic  memory 
and  imaginative  thought.  I  wonder  what  the  colour  of  Quebec 
would  look  Uke  then  to  the  Japanese  eyes  of  Yoshio  Markino, 
and  whether  Whistler  could  have  found  any  beauty  in  the 
factory  chimneys  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles.  But 
the  innumerable  masts  and  rigging  that  rise  above  the  docks 
there  in  the  foreground,  seen  from  where  they  stand  in  outline 
against  the  sky  before  the  sun  has  touched  them,  are  joy 
enough  for  every  eye,  suggesting,  as  they  do,  the  tracery 
of  winter  woodlands  in  the  soft  flush  of  sunm:ier.     In  the 
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old  sailing  days  there  would  have  been  the  same  effect  on 
the  River,  produced  by  ocean-going  vessels,  which  used  to 
berth  so  close  together  that  a  squirrel  might  have  gone  a  mile 
without  coming  down  from  aloft.  But  though  the  glory  of 
mast  and  sail  has  mostly  gone,  there  is  another  glory  that  has 
come  in  with  the  beautiful  hulls  of  the  best  British  cruisers, 
which  are  sesthetically  as  much  superior  to  the  hulls  of  the 
tubby  old  three-deckers  as  a  Derby  winner  is  to  a  coster's 
donkey.  One  of  the  finest  of  her  class  has  just  begun  to 
swing  with  the  changing  current,  and  I  get  a  good  view  of 
all  her  shapely  might. 

And  now  the  first  sunshine  rises  above  the  Levis  heights, 
flies  overhead  to  the  far  tops  of  the  Laurentians,  and  then 
flows  back,  in  a  wide  flood  of  crimson  and  gold,  down  the 
long  slopes,  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  and,  with  a 
sudden  glint,  on  to  the  River  itself. 

Quebec  has  no  inspired  architecture — none  of  our  New 
World  cities  have;  and  I  often  wish  Mansard  had  died  before 
he  invented  his  detestable  roof.  But  look  what  Nature  has 
done  for  her  in  the  way  of  architectonics !  Unfortunately,  there 
are  a  few  ugly  excrescences  about  the  town;  and  certain 
vile  Vandals  have  done  all  the  harm  they  could  to  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  by  building  a  red-brick  factory  on  the 
brow  of  that  noble  and  immortal  cUff;  and  by  disfiguring 
the  old  tower  with  a  gawky  tank  on  top  of  it; — and  all  most 
wantonly,  against  commercial  interest,  military  opinion, 
historical  association,  and  aesthetic  taste.  But  let  us  forget 
the  whole  brood;  and  look  round  at  those  massed  roofs, 
fagades,  and  gables,  that  climb  the  hills  and  cluster  here,  wind 
about  and  spread  into  quaint  patterns  there;  are  terraced, 
piled  up  and  grouped  round  heavenward  steeples ;  are  girdled 
by  walls  and  crowned  by  a  citadel  that  guards  the  portals 
of  an  empire.  And,  looking  round,  let  us  thank  God  that 
one  city  in  America  has  been  made  too  profoundly  distinctive 
by  great  Nature,  great  deeds,  and  great  men,  for  all  the  cry 
of  little  men  ever  to  bring  her  down — even  for  sale — into 
the  catalogue  of  common  things. 
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She  has  thrilled  with  four  sieges  and  five  battles.  The 
fate  of  half  a  continent  has  been  three  times  decided  before 
her  gates.  A  nation  was  founded  within  her  walls.  And,  if  we 
rest  on  our  paddles  for  a  single  sweeping  glance  before  we 
leave  the  harbour,  we  can  see  where  half  the  history  of  Canada 
was  made.  A  mile  up  the  St.  Charles  is  where  Jacques 
Cartier  spent  the  first  white  man's  Canadian  winter.  On  the 
Terrace  is  the  site  of  the  fort  which  Champlain  surrendered 
to  the  Kirkes.  Their  summons  was  wholly  illegal,  as  the 
two  Crowns  were  then  at  peace  with  one  another.  But 
the  surrender  was  quite  convenient  for  Charles  I  of  England, 
who  held  Quebec  three  years  in  pledge  for  the  unpaid 
dowry  of  his  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  and  who, 
while  holding  it,  incidentally  granted  his  good  friend, 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  **  Ye  Countie  and  Lordship  of 
Canada 'M  On  the  same  site  Frontenac  answered  Phips 
'^  from  the  mouth  of  my  cannon,"  and  thus  repulsed 
the  first  American  invasion.  The  Basin  we're  in  now 
was  once  filled  by  the  greatest  single  fleet  the  New  World 
had  ever  seen,  when  Saunders  brought  Wolfe  ^^  to  attack 
and  reduce  Quebec,"  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  Pitt's  im- 
perial war.  Over  to  our  left  are  the  heights  of  Montmorency, 
where  the  great  Montcalm  won  his  fourth  consecutive 
victory  by  defeating  Wolfe's  assault.  A  mile  below  them 
are  the  Falls,  off  which  the  Centurion  and  Porcupine  were 
then  anchored.  The  Centurion,  as  every  boy  knows,  was 
Anson's  flagship  on  his  famous  voyage  round  the  world 
fifteen  years  before,  when  Saunders  was  his  first  lieutenant. 
And  Anson  was  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Pitt's 
right  hand  in  empire-making;  while  one  of  the  boys  who, 
at  this  very  time,  was  gloating  over  the  Centurion'' s  adventures, 
was  a  little  German,  ten  years  old,  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe. 
The  Porcicpine's  log  for '' Sunday ,  8th  July,  1759,"  contains 
the  following  entry:  "  At  5  p.m.  came  on  bd.  Capt.  Jervis 
and  took  command."  Jervis  was  the  friend  to  whom  Wolfe 
gave  his  will,  notebook,  and  the  miniature  of  his  fiancee^ 
Katherine  Lowther,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton,  the  night 
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before  the  Battle  of  the  Plains,  and  who  is  so  well  known 
to  history  as  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson's  comniander- 
in-chief.  And  opposite  the  Parliament  Buildings  is  the 
house  from  which  Nelson  was  decoyed  away,  twenty-three 
years  later,  lest  he  should  marry  pretty  Mary  Simpson, 
daughter  of  Wolfe's  old  provost  sergeant.  Up  the  River, 
beyond  Sillery  and  half  channel  over,  is  where  Wolfe  recited 
Gray's  Elegy  while  making  his  last  reconnaissance  in  a  boat 
the  day  before  the  battle.  The  Plains  themselves  are  too 
famous  for  more  than  naming.  Even  an  official  contemporary 
reference  moves  us  to-day:  "  General  Orders,  14  Sept.,  1759. 
Plains  of  Abraham.  Parole  — Wolfe ;  Countersign — England.'' 
But  we  should  also  remember  that  nearly  the  same  ground 
was  the  scene  of  Le\ds'  French  victory  next  year.  Down  by 
the  water's  edge,  under  Cape  Diamond  and  the  Citadel, 
is  where  '^  the  undaunted  Fifty,  safeguarding  Canada"  killed 
and  defeated  Montgomery,  who  led  the  second  American 
invasion.  A  stone's  throw  from  where  he  fell  is  the  wharf 
where  the  First  Canadian  Contingent  embarked  for  South 
Africa.  And  in  the  Upper  Town,  near  the  Basilica,  are  the 
quarters  which  Brock  vacated  when  he  went  to  repel  the 
third  American  invasion. 

The  walls  and  Citadel  themselves  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance, as  one  of  the  deterrents  which  prevented  occasional 
ideas  about  a  fourth  American  invasion  from  ever  being  de- 
veloped into  facts.  The  plans  of  these  works  were  approved 
by  Wellington.  The  building  of  them  took  nine  years.  And 
their  cost  was  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  time  when 
labour  was  cheap.  But  this  was  less  than  one-fourteenth 
part  of  what  the  Imperial  government  spent  on  fortifying 
Canada.  And  the  five  hundred  millions  spent  on  works 
were  only  a  fraction  of  what  was  spent  on  troops  and  ships 
and  wars  during  a  century  of  successful  effort  at  keeping 
Canada  British  and  Canadian.  But  I  apologize  for  even 
mentioning  what  all  Canadians  know,  especially  those 
patriots  who  would  make  us  the  model  for  a  better  world 
by  kindly  allowing  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
to  defend  us  gratis  at  their  own  expense. 
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Quebec  has  plenty  of  crowding  memories  other  than 
those  of  glorious  war.  Near  Wolfe ^s  Cove  was  built  the  Royal 
Williarrij  the  first  vessel  in  the  world  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
by  steam  alone,  and  the  first  steamer  in  the  world  to  fire 
a  shot  in  action.  On  the  ground  at  the  head  of  Mountain 
Hill  Confederation  was  first  debated  and  then  proclaimed. 
In  1908  all  Quebec  was  the  scene  of  a  Tercentenary  unique 
among  commemorations  of  its  kind  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  And  there  is  many  another  such  memory 
besides.  No  wonder  Lord  Dufferin  wished  to  be  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dufferin  and  Quebec,  and  Lord  Sydenham  wanted 
to  take  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Lawrence! 

But  we  are  running  into  the  South  Channel  of  Orleans, 
and  I  have  just  time  to  point  out  a  very  different  object  of 
interest  to  my  bow  paddle.  It  is  the  little,  tumble-down 
shanty  on  the  Beauport  Road,  where,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  an  old  beldame  would  have  sold  me  the  wind  I  wanted, 
un  ban  su7*oit ,  ioT  trois /ois  trente  sous,  M^sieu,  et  ban  marche. 
Rank  superstition,  if  you  like :  but  would  Herodotus  think 
it  "  holy'^  of  me,  an  historian,  to  pass  this  temple  of  iEolus 
without  the  tribute  of  a  single  word?  Another  little  shrine 
of  surreptitious  idolatry  is  closer  by,  in  the  church  of  Ste. 
Petronille,  on  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans.  They  are 
more  lenient  to  such  a  very  human  weakness  as  that  for  which 
St.  Petronilla  stands  unauthorized  sponsor  in  the  popular 
heart.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  patron  of  forlorn  lovers  and 
a  powerful  advocate  with  the  unresponsive  party.  I  hope 
she  does  better  with  the  little  billets  doux,  in  which  her 
mediation  is  implored,  than  she  did  herself  for  poor  Flaccus, 
who  found  her  dead,  as  the  result  of  considering  his  proposal 
for  three  days  together.  Don't  forget  to  write  to  her  on  the 
thirty-first  of  May:  that  is  the  best  time  to  touch  her  heart. 
And  then,  of  course,  you  ought  to  meet  Marie  by  accident 
on  what  should  be  ''  the  glorious  First  of  June  '^  by  land  as 
well  as  sea! 

The  Orleans  Channel  seems  small  and  shut  in  after 
Quebec  above  or  the  wider  stretches  below.     You  forget  you 
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have  an  island  on  one  side.  Its  south-west  end  is  hterally 
"  embosomed  '^  in  trees,  down  to  the  tidal  beach.  I  was 
glad  of  their  denseness  last  sumimer,  when  I  camped  under 
them  in  torrents  of  rain  for  three  days,  during  which  my 
companion  lost  the  bad  cold  with  which  he  had  left  Quebec. 
It  was  a  warm  and  windless  rain,  rather  soothing  than  other- 
wise. The  little  bay  simmered  gently  with  it;  but  sometimes 
nearly  bubbled  over ;  and,  every  now  and  then,  a  long  breaking 
swish  on  the  sand — followed  by  a  series  of  thudding  toonk^s, 
like  taps  on  a  muffled  drum,  at  the  point,  where  the  crannied 
rocks  stood  thick — told  us  among  the  trees  that  some  large 
vessel  had  just  steamed  past,  half  a  mile  away.  We  amused 
ourselves  by  guessing  the  tonnage,  build  and  speed,  by  the 
kind  of  wash  sent  in;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  our 
guesses  became  quite  unamusingly  correct. 

The  third  evening  was  perfectly  clear;  and,  imder  the 
waxing  moon,  ^^  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light.^'  Next 
morning  we  loitered  along  the  Island,  with  only  an  occasional 
dip  of  the  paddle,  and  basked  our  fill  in  the  returning  sun. 
Over  on  the  south  shore  were  the  new  forts  at  Beaumont, 
excellently  placed  to  command  the  Channel  for  ten  miles 
down.  The  good  folk  of  St.  Laurent  on  the  Island  would 
have  a  lively  time  of  it;  for  they  lie  in  the  direct  line,  and 
all  the  high-angle  fire  would  go  screeching  above  them  and 
burst  in  death-showers  far  beyond.  But  nobody  thinks 
of  what  nobody  sees;  and  I  do  not  believe  one  civihan  eye 
in  a  thousand  ever  picks  out  these  works  unaided.  In  the 
old  days,  both  men  and  forts  literally  stood  up  for  themselves ; 
now  they  both  lie  down,  and  make  themselves  as  much  like 
all  the  rest  of  Mother  Earth  as  they  possibly  can.  However, 
the  day  and  scene  were  peaceful  to  the  last  degree;  and, 
though  a  milUon  tongues  have  said  it  before,  you  could  not 
help  a  '^  smiling  landscape. '^ 

But  there  are  other  views  and  points  of  view.  And 
if  you  want  evidence  that  the  South  Channel  of  Orleans  is 
really  moving  with  the  times,  just  look  at  that  splendid 
hundred-foot   advertisement   of  somebody's   prize   biscuits, 
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brightening  up  the  shabby  local  colour  of  the  Island  trees. 
Or  pick  up  one  of  the  many  mattresses  thrown  overboard 
from  passing  Uners,  to  bring  the  very  latest  kinds  of  contagious 
disease  within  the  reach  of  every  Canadian.  Or  join  that 
excursion  steamer,  where  you  can  get  all  your  appreciations 
ready-made  for  a  dollar: — 

''  Round  go  the  paddle-wheels; 
And  now  the  Tourist  feels 
As  he  should.' ' 

How  deUghtful  to  enjoy  such  certitude  below!  Is  it  because 
the  bride  always  reads  the  guidebook  to  the  groom,  and 
thus  infallible  results  are  easily  reached  through  the  single- 
sex  culture  of  America?  There's  an  old  battlement,  just 
newly  built,  in  real  stone,  near  Point  St.  Valier.  It  will 
be  an  *'  object  of  historic  interest^'  next  year;  and  next 
century  the  antiquaries  will  doubtless  shed  much  futile  ink 
over  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  it  was  built  by 
Wolfe  or  Montcalm,  or  neither,  or  both.  And  here's  a 
new  steam  colUer  waddling  past,  a  flat-nosed,  pot-bellied, 
bob-tailed  abomination.  And  then  a  barque,  with  graceful 
fore  and  main  and  mizzen-staysails  drawing  beautifully, 
and  two  towering  heights  of  well-filled  square  canvas,  and 
all  refreshingly  white — from  flying-jib  to  spanker.  She  was 
the  centre  of  my  gaze  for  many  a  receding  mile.  Some- 
thing about  her  appealed  to 

"The  vagabondish  sons  of  God: 


These  too  receive  each  one  his  day, 
And  their  wise  heart  knows  many  things, 
Beyond  the  sating  of  desire, 
Above  the  dignity  of  kings." 

Off  St.  Valier  Bank  we  were  saiUng  well  but  easily, 
with  plenty  of  chance  to  look  about  us.  I  rarely  pass  the 
historic  Traverse,  leading  from  the  North  to  the  South  Channel 
by  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  without  thinking 
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of  old  Captain  Killick,  who  sailed  the  transport  Goodwill 
through  it  in  1759  and  never  let  the  French  pilot  say  a 
word.  ^^  Damn  me,  111  convince  you  an  Englishman  shall 
go  where  a  Frenchman  dare  not  show  his  nose/'  And  he 
did.  The  Canadian  government  never  listened  to  their  naval 
and  mihtary  advisers  till  too  late,  and  boodled  the  money 
that  might  have  given  them  a  proper  survey  and  solved 
the  lubber's  riddle  long  before  the  British  fleet  came  up  and 
solved  it  by  a  single  stroke  of  seamanship.  The  great  Captain 
Cook  was  then  Master,  or  navigating  officer,  of  H.  M.  ^.Pem- 
broke under  Captain  Simcoe.  His  log  contains  the  following 
entries:  '^  9th  June.  At  4  a.m.  a  signal  on  board  the  Devon- 
shire for  all  boats  man'd  and  arm'd  in  order  to  go  and  sound 
the  channell  of  the  Traverse.  10th.  At  3  a.m.  all  the  boats 
went  a  sounding  as  before.  11th.  Returned  satisfied  with 
being  acquainted  with  ye  Channel." 

Some  time  ago,  when  editing  the  Logs  of  the  Conquest  of 
Canada,  I  found  it  most  interesting  to  go  over  the  actual 
waters,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  five  great  hydrographic 
accounts  of  five  successive  centuries  in  my  hands:  Jacques 
Cartier's,  Champlain's,  Cook's,  Bayfield's,  and  the  Admiralty 
Pilot  for  1907.  One  thing  it  bore  in  upon  me — as  all  history 
bears  in  upon  all  students — that  our  own  is  not  the  only 
generation  that  is  '^  smart  "  and  ^^  up-to-date,"  and  that 
knows  what's  what  in  general.  But  these  four  men  were 
much  more  than  merely  up-to-date.  They  were  all  in 
advance  of  their  times,  which  treated  them,  of  course, 
as  the  average  men  of  every  age  treat  their  real  leaders. 
Cook's  and  Bayfield's  work  stands  good  to-day  where  there 
has  been  no  disturbing  natural  change.  And  I  have  sailed  a 
vessel  of  some  tonnage  by  Cook's  charts,  and  used  the  ex- 
cellent leading  marks  he  sketched  on  the  margins. 

But  a  huDoming  blow  came  on,  and  I  had  to  live  very 
much  in  the  present  if  I  wished  to  do  so  at  all  in  the  future. 
I  had  run  past  my  camps  of  one  and  two  summers  before, 
in  order  to  get  down  as  far  as  possible  with  the  tide,  which 
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was  now  nearly  dead  low.  There  were  three  large  vessels 
coming  up  in  the  distance,  which  made  a  crossing  to  the 
islands  rather  risky.  St.  Thomas  Bank,  two  miles  ahead,  is 
the  biggest  mudbank  in  the  River.  The  wind  was  so  high 
that  we  couldn^t  paddle  back.  So  I  looked  out  for  the  best, 
or  rather  least  bad,  place  at  hand,  between  the  devil  of  St. 
Thomas  Point  and  the  deep  sea  of  Wye  Rock.  We  had 
just  passed  the  skeleton  of  the  unfortimate  Campana,  which 
broke  her  back  at  St.  VaUer  Point.  And  on  our  way  down 
from  Quebec  we  had  paddled  round  the  Bavarian^  which 
was  wrecked  exactly  where  we  were  now.  And  I  earnestly 
recommend  a  landing,  in  a  good  blow,  near  the  scene  of  a 
recent  wreck,  if  you  want  to  impress  a  ^^  mind-picture  "  on 
your  memory  in  a  way  you  won't  forget  if  you  have  to  draw 
it  at  your  next  exam.  I  lowered  the  sail  and  went  as  close 
as  I  could,  both  of  us  backing  water  most  of  the  time.  At 
last  I  saw  a  rock  that  looked  somewhat  like  an  elephant 
kneeUng,  and  about  the  same  size.  It  stood  out  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  the  rest,  which  were  unpleasantly  like  rows  of 
gigantic  teeth,  and  was  joined  to  them  by  a  little  reef,  just 
awash.  I  edged  in  and  found  two  feet  of  water  on  the  lee  side. 
The  direct  distance  to  the  shore  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
But  it  was  so  muddy  and  rocky  that  we  could  never  get  in 
by  portaging  before  the  flood  tide  caught  us — and  springs 
rise  nineteen  feet  opposite  Grosse  Isle,  and  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  Wye  Rock  reef  banks  up  the  flood  at  first  and 
then  lets  it  in  with  a  tremendous  rush.  So  I  climbed  out 
on  the  rock  and  scrambled  about,  looking  for  a  channel  that 
would  be  safe  when  the  water  rose.  The  best  I  could  find  was 
an  irregular,  Z-shaped  one,  over  four  jagged  reefs  and  between 
several  promiscuous  boulders.  Now,  when  it's  blowing 
half  a  gale,  and  your  canoe  is  only  a  quarter-of-an-inch  thick, 
and  she  and  you  and  your  cargo  together  weigh  eight  hundred 
pounds,  you  have  to  be  pretty  careful.  And  we  were.  When 
the  water  brought  our  friendly  outer  rock  awash  we  crossed 
the  first  reef  through  the  nearest  gap,  holding  the  bow  in  till 
the  stem  swung  round,  and  then  shooting  ahead  as  if  poling 
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up  a  feasible  rapid.  Between  the  second  and  third  reefs  were 
five  uncompromising  boulders,  arranged  like  the  tipsy  X 
of  a  man  who  ^^  ain't  no  scoUard  "  and  has  to  make  his  mark. 
This  and  the  succeeding  gap  meant  three  swings  and  shoots 
running,  worse  than  double  post-and-rails  or  the  water 
jimip  at  Punchestown.  We  did  the  first  two  so  easily  that 
we  spurted  the  third.  But  a  sudden  gust  and  a  very  slimy 
bottom  that  held  our  blades  spoilt  it.  Seeing  we  must  strike 
we  backed  so  as  to  take  it  forward  of  amidships  and  swing 
aft,  which  we  did ;  then  backed  again ;  cleared ;  came  up  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  same  boulder;  shot  between  it  and  the  reef — 
a  five-foot  "tickle '';  passed  the  gap;  turned  outwards  com- 
pletely round ;  and  shot  in  on  the  last  inch  of  the  swing.  After 
four  hours  and  three-quarters  we  landed,  camped,  and  found 
we  had  made  the  only  bruise  of  three  whole  seasons.  But 
it  caused  no  leak,  and  a  dab  of  white  paint  made  it  look 
all  right.  Such  details  are,  I  know,  to  chronicle  small  beer 
as  if  I  was  keeping  tally  for  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  But 
I  describe  this  and  shall  mention  other  bad  landings  to  show 
that  you  can  manage  the  South  Shore  quite  safely,  under 
adverse  conditions,  if  you  take  a  little  care.  And  if  you 
take  a  Httle  more  care  than  I  did  about  looking  out  for 
squalls,  and  land  well  ahead  of  them,  you  needn't  knock  a 
speck  of  paint  off  the  whole  way  down. 

While  working  in  we  were  dehghted  with  the  sea-swallows, 
circletting  near  the  fishery,  and  seemingly  intent  on  nothing 
but  play  for  the  moment.  There  were  only  a  few  of  them, 
nothing  like  the  wheeling,  wavering  multitude  I  saw  a  month 
earher  down  in  Labrador.  But  their  winged  loveHness  filled 
my  eye  whenever  I  could  look  up.  They  remind  me  of  lances 
and  tent-pegging.  The  pennon  flutters  as  they  charge, 
check,  and  shoulder  the  air  on  the  turn;  but  it  is  wrapped 
tight  as  they  suddenly  fold  their  wings  and  dart  down — ^the 
red  bill  looking  as  if  it  had  tasted  blood  already — plopp! — ^the 
water  begins  to  close — flurrhrrhetty — and  they're  up  again, 
shake  themselves,  rise  like  a  toboggan  sliding  uphill — if 
you  can    imagine  that — and  join  the  wheeling  crowd  above. 
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Next  morning  I  missed  their  insistent  "  tee-arr,  tee-arrrr/' 
when  I  was  scolded  awake  by  an  indignant  squirrel,  who 
had  never  seen  a  tent  where  I  had  pitched  mine.  The  sun 
hadn't  quite  topped  the  hills  inshore;  but  I  have  often  noticed 
that  sea-life  is  up  and  doing  a  good  hour  before  land-life 
has  got  the  sleep  out  of  its  eyes,  so  mj''  friends  the  terns  had 
probably  gone  fishing  long  ago.  However,  we  had  woods, 
thickets,  and  a  lush  meadow  close  by,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
land  birds  made  up  for  the  lost  sight  of  the  seabirds.  It  was 
quite  a  tumultuous  auhade.  We  have  no  lark  with  his  ^^  first 
fine  careless  rapture,"  or  \ns  finale ^  ''Dell'  ultima  dolcezza, 
che  la  sazia,"  but  plenty  of  morning  birds  that  would  have 
cheered  the  soaring  heart  of  Vaughan. 

''  the  busy  wind  all  night 

Blew  through  thy  lodging,  where  thine  own  warm  wing 

Thy  pillow  was.     And  now,  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  the  Ught, 

Thy  little  heart  in  early  hymns  doth  sing." 

The  wind  did  blow  through  the  birds'  lodging  and  through 
mine  that  night.  But,  fortunately,  instead  of  hauling  round 
more  northerly,  as  it  often  does  in  August,  it  veered  back 
to  south-west  and  blew  parallel  with  the  shore.  Still,  it 
was  pretty  rough  work  loading,  even  under  the  lee  of  a  minia- 
ture promontory.  The  waves  boomed,  sucked,  and  sumphed, 
and  boomed  again.  But  we  snaked  our  way  out  with  the 
paddles,  and  then  scudded  along  St.  Thomas  Bank  through 
a  slashing  sea.  We  had  started  while  the  tidal  stream  was 
still  running  up,  so  as  to  get  into  Montmagny  at  high  water, 
re-stock  with  fresh  provisions,  have  breakfast,  and  go  on 
to  Lislet,  fourteen  miles  further.  Montmagny  is  not  a  very 
interesting  place,  except  at  close  elections.  In  the  troub- 
lous times  of  '37  the  schoolboys  there  were  encouraged  to 
present  an  address  to  Papineau,  on  his  way  through  to 
Quebec.  The  biggest  boy  read  the  address  and  led  the 
cheering.  I  have  just  been  *^  assisting"  at  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday.  He  is  Sir  James  Le  Moine,  of  Spencer 
Grange,  doyen  of  Canadian  litterateurs.  Montmagny  has 
the  distinction   of   having   recovered   its   civil   name   after 
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generations  of  nomenclative  saintship.  Most  of  the  saints' 
names,  so  common  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  are  really  not 
the  place-names  at  all,  but  the  names  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  places.  The  way  the  substitution  happened  was  that 
the  ecclesiastical  life  was  better  organized  in  the  early  days 
than  the  civil,  and  so  the  name  of  the  patron  was  apt  to  oust 
the  name  of  the  place  that  he  or  she  was  patron  of.  Another 
distinction  in  the  name  of  Montmagny  is  that  it  comes  from 
the  French  Governor  whose  original  patronymic  of  Mons 
Magnus  was  translated  by  the  Indians  into  Ononthio  and 
applied  to  all  succeeding  governors,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Indianized  form  of  Arent  van  Corlaer^s  name — 
Kora — eventually  came  to  be  applied  by  the  Iroquois  to 
the  kings  of  England.  My  own  experiences  of  Montmagny 
have  been  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  mighty  themes, 
having  been  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  giving  the  mud- 
banks  a  wide  berth,  when  passing  outside,  or  keeping  the 
tortuous  channel  between  the  little  bobbing  buoys,  when 
making  for  the  wharf.  But  one  day,  when  I  was  waiting  for 
the  tide,  a  small  urchin  took  pity  on  me  and  offered  to  show 
me  ^^une  vra^e  curtosite^^  for  ten  cents.  As  he  looked  round 
before  starting  oflf  I  surmised  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
picking  up  as  many  dimes  as  he  could  before  opening  the  peep- 
show.  This  time,  however,  business  was  dull,  and  I  was 
his  only  catch.  He  led  me  down  a  side  street  and  showed 
me  proudly  the  little  extension  kitchen  where  his  mother 
was  scrubbing  the  floor.  ''  Trois  cents  livres,  M'sieu\  et 
elle  s'engraisse  toujours,^^  As  she  ran  sixty  pounds  to  the 
foot,  and  I  saw  thirty  for  every  cent  of  admission,  I  felt  I 
had  had  my  money's  worth. 

Leaving  Montmagny  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  great 
white  stone  Celtic  cross  on  Grosse  Isle,  six  miles  away.  It 
conamemorates  the  more  than  five  thousand  unhappy  victims 
of  ship  fever  who  died  there  in  the  Irish  famine  forties.  The 
modern  Quarantine  Station  looks  like  a  summer  resort, 
with  a  fashionable  hotel — at  least  from  the  offing.  I  wonder 
how  they  stop  wayward  shipping  nowadays.    Till  not  so  very 
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long  ago  the  government  employees  manned  a  battery  of 
old  smooth-bores  and  blazed  away  the  regulation  number 
of  rounds  at  the  regulation  target,  year  after  year.  As  a 
very  small  boy  I  was  present  at  one  of  these  practices,  and 
I  can  still  remember  the  excitement  when  the  water  from 
a  ricochet  was  said  to  have  actually  splashed  this  virgin 
target.  But,  meanwhile,  we  were  beginning  to  round  the 
lower  mud  bank,  which  was  alive  with  sandpipers  and  plover. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  is  such  a  word  as  "  mirror-mud '^ 
or  not.  But  as  we  passed  we  saw  every  bird  clearly  reflected. 
It  was  a  curious  and  beautiful  sight — the  quick  sharp  runs, 
the  solemn  halts,  the  sudden  pecks  at  tiny  molluscs,  all  doub- 
led to  the  very  life.  We  drifted  lingeringly,  and  when  I  hoisted 
the  sail  it  was  nearly  half-tide  out  and  a  strong  blow,  which 
soon  piped  up  to  a  small  gale.  The  River  hereabouts,  and 
for  thirty  miles  down,  flows  over  a  bank  of  ooze,  and  when 
it's  a  bit  rough  you  might  easily  think  yourself  afloat  on 
all  the  pea  soup  in  the  world.  Lislet  was  a  very  undesirable 
landing  at  low  tide,  and  most  of  the  places  between  that  and 
Montmagny  had  sharp-edged  reefs  embedded  in  the  all- 
pervading  mud.  So  I  looked  inshore  near  Quai  Methot  and 
saw  a  boy  going  out  to  the  fishery  pushing  what  appeared 
to  be  a  sleigh-perambulator.  The  mud  seemed  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  mirror-mud  three  miles  back.  It  was 
blue  as  the  Mediterranean.  But,  of  course,  distance  lent 
the  enchantment,  and  when  I  stepped  into  it  to  wade  towards 
the  fishery  it  became  the  most  unromantic  brown.  The 
tidal  flats  are  such  real  flats  here  that  the  canoe  was  a  good 
mile  from  shore — anything  but  a  lively  prospect.  When  I 
reached  the  boy  he  was  still  scooping  up  fish  and  could  not 
grasp  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any  hurry  to  get  out  of 
the  mud  he  waded  through  twice  every  day.  I  walked 
inshore  with  him,  learnt  the  cheering  news  that  his  father 
had  a  lame  back,  that  there  was  a  fete  in  the  parish  to  which 
all  the  other  men  had  gone,  and  that  a  horse  would  sink  as 
it  would  in  a  snowdrift. 
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However,  the  father  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  man 
to  deal  with,  Uke  nearly  all  the  real  habitants  I  know;  and 
I  started  back  for  my  second  mile  of  mudlarking  with  two 
boys  and  two  sleighs.  One  sleigh  was  much  the  same  as 
those  we  sUde  on,  except  that  the  runners  were  six  inches 
wide  and  not  shod  with  steel.  The  other  was  the  '^  peram- 
bulator'' I  had  spied  on  arrival.  It  was  something  Uke 
what  you  would  make  out  of  half  a  barrel,  cut  lengthwise, 
with  the  bearing  surface  a  Uttle  broadened  out.  It  had  a 
perambulator  handle  and  went  swimmingly,  in  almost  the 
literal  sense,  with  a  load  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We 
tiien  went  in  with  all  the  baggage,  carrying  what  wouldn't 
fit  on  the  sleighs,  and  I  returned  to  the  canoe  to  bring  it 
in  bit  by  bit  as  the  tide  rose,  which  soon  happened,  since 
my  four  miles  of  gluey  mud  had  taken  me  nearly  as  many 
hours.  The  rest  was  easy;  in  two  hours  more  the  water 
was  high  enough  to  reach  the  final  comparatively  steep,  firm 
strip  of  twenty  yards.  It  was  five  o'clock.  By  six  we 
were  having  supper;  and  everything  was  as  clean  as  if  there 
wasn't  a  speck  of  mud  in  sight.  It  washed  off  completely, 
unlike  the  indelible  blue  clay  of  some  other  places.  A  tip 
to  the  boys  more  than  satisfied  them.  Their  mother  sent 
us  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  payment. 
All  the  children,  exactly  a  dozen,  the  eldest  only  sixteen, 
the  youngest  six,  sat  in  a  twenty-four-eyed  semicircle  while 
we  ate.  This  is  inevitable;  and  if  you  don't  Uke  any  camara- 
derie of  the  kind  you  had  better  not  try  the  habitant  country 
at  all.  The  eldest  boy  was  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and 
quite  grave  with  the  family  cares  on  his  own  instead  of  his 
father's  lame  back.  I  sent  him  the  photographs  of  our 
adventures  here  and  got  a  letter  much  fuller  of  natural  pohte- 
ness  than  one  I  got  by  the  same  mail  from  a  man  who  thinks 
himself  in  quite  the  first  flight  of  society.  And  this  is  no 
exception.  I  have  had  many  habitant  correspondents, 
in  these  and  other  ways,  and  have  written  letters  at  the 
dictation  of  some  who  could  not  write  themselves,  and  I  can 
only  say  I  wish  all  my  correspondents  were  as  pleasant  to  write 
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to  or  hear  from.  Just  before  sunset  the  parents  came  down, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat,  and  a  good  deal  of  chaff  over  their 
ill-luck  in  having  completed  their  dozen  too  late  for  the 
hundred-acre  grant  which  the  provincial  government  used 
to  give  to  every  father  of  twelve  living  children.  Quebec 
is  the  land  of  large  families.  But,  even  so,  it  may  be  news 
to  hear  that  the  minister  of  Crown  Lands  received  a  pile  of 
petitions  from  fathers  who  wanted  two  hundred  acres,  because 
they  had  twenty-four  children  and  upwards! 

The  wind  died  down  at  night  and  we  slept  Uke  tops 
till  four.  I  slipped  on  something  wriggly  as  I  stepped  out 
of  the  tent,  and  found  it  was  an  eel,  which  my  friend  the  fisher 
boy,  the  second  son,  had  left  there  for  us  when  returning 
with  his  catch  before  midnight.  It  was  a  present,  as  his 
elder  brother  came  down  to  tell  me  he  wouldn't  take  a  cent 
for  it. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Lislet  the  wind  was  up  worse 
than  ever.  We  ran  in  to  a  rocky  ridge  about  a  hundred 
feet  high,  which  stands  almost  isolated  a  mile  below  the  wharf, 
and  camped  on  a  niche  twenty  feet  up  it.  Next  morning  we 
ran  down  below  St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  only  ten  miles,  and  just 
landed  before  a  thunderstorm.  And  two  days  after  we 
only  went  a  couple  of  miles  before  another  and  much  bigger 
storm  broke  beside  us,  and  ended  in  a  three  days'  gale.  Thus 
we  had  five  consecutive  forced  landings  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. But  I  only  mention  this  to  add  that  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  notwithstanding,  and  that  I  have  never  had  another 
run  of  weather  like  it  in  all  my  experience. 

This  fifth  landing  made  our  record  for  speed.  When 
you  hear  a  thimderous  roar  coming  out  of  the  Gouffre  at 
Bale  St.  Paul,  as  if  the  very  hills  were  bellowing,  and  you 
are  in  a  thin,  well-laden  canoe  off  the  lee  shore  opposite, 
then  rim  for  it.  We  had  been  careful  to  start  at  high  water, 
knowing  of  two  or  three  little  coves  with  sandy  beaches. 
And,  though  the  sea  was  breaking  all  round  us  and  boiling 
over  reefs  and  ledges,  there  was  no  danger,  as  the  nearest 
cove  was  a  double  one,  with  narrow  entrances,  and  it  ran  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  inland.  I  looked  at  my  watch  as  we  touched, 
and  again  when  we  had  the  tent  up  in  a  cedar  climap  fifty 
yards  off  and  all  the  baggage  inside — ^twenty-one  minutes. 
But,  of  course,  we  had  plenty  of  thunder  and  lightning  to 
make  the  pace  for  us.  The  tent  was  quite  comfortable, 
though  somewhat  over- ventilated.  I  use  no  poles  and  only 
carry  four  pegs.  The  '^  ridge-pole  '^  is  a  rope  running  out  sixty 
feet  at  each  end  and  lashed  to  the  most  convenient  tree 
anywhere  within  reach.  The  wall  sides  are  extra  long  and 
the  slack  of  them  can  be  weighted  with  stones  or  baggage, 
while  the  guys  can  be  secured  with  the  four  pegs  and  to 
roots,  low  branches,  or  anything  else  that  is  close  by.  Though 
one  back  comer  was  exposed,  nothing  carried  away,  and  we 
slept  the  sleep  of  canoemen  and  the  just.  At  nightfall  the 
storm  reached  its  climax;  and,  going  out  to  see  if  the  canoe 
was  all  right  under  the  lee  of  a  pile  of  driftwood,  I  saw  some 
white  objects  washed  in  on  the  beach.  They  turned  out  to 
be  the  bodies  of  ten  sheep,  which  a  wave  had  taken  off  the 
windward  point  of  the  cove,  twenty  feet  above  high  water 
mark.  So  there  is  sometimes  more  than  enough  to  rock 
a  canoe  in  our  River  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Next  morning  the  weather  moderated,  the  sun  came 
out,  and  at  low  tide  the  whole  male  force  of  the  clan  Duval 
came  down  to  mend  their  fishery.  I  made  myself  generally 
useful;  not,  I  dare  say,  from  the  highest  altruistic  motives, 
but  because  I  am  as  happy  when  knotting  and  lashing  as 
maiden  aunts  on  rainy  days  when  doing  fancy  work.  I  was 
soon  on  excellent  terms  with  all  the  dogs  and  small  boys, 
and  started  off  with  an  escort  of  both  to  see  the  sights  of 
TAnse  k  Chamas — a  shop,  ^*  a  real  shop,  Uke  the  ones  in  St. 
Jean,"  the  roof  of  old  Uncle  Ulricas  barn,  which  the  storm 
had  landed  on  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  and  no  less  than  three 
newly-married  couples.  The  next  day  the  wind  was  still 
prohibitively  high,  so  we  walked  up  to  St.  Jean  Port  JoU  to 
lay  in  supplies,  as  I  felt  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  veillee. 
However,  it  got  dark  and  nobody  came;  so  we  turned  in  and 
were  both  fast  asleep  when  sudden  flashes  of  light  woke  us 
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with  a  start.  It  was  late,  nearly  nine;  but  the  men  explained 
apologetically  that  none  of  les  creatures  had  been  able  to 
cross  the  point  against  the  storm,  and  had  had  to  be  taken 
home.  '*  Question  dejuponsf  I  asked.  ^^  Regime  de  cotillcmr 
was  the  ready  answer  from  a  man  who  had  not,  I  imagine, 
been  attached  to  many  embassies.  We  were  eleven  in  the 
seven-foot-square  tent,  and  my  cigars  soon  made  a  cloud 
that  reminded  me  of  many  a  night  in  Germany.  I  have  never 
smoked  for  pleasure — at  least,  not  since  I  was  allowed  to.  But 
on  the  supreme  occasion  of  a  grande  veillee  I  do  smoke  one 
cigar,  and  wrap  up  another  in  paper  and  stick  it  in  my  pocket, 
for  next  Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  quite  good  form  in  'long- 
shore society.  And  don't  Japanese  Field  Marshals  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  still  do  much  the  same  in  Tokyo?  Every 
one  sang  and  yarned;  and  Uncle  Ulric  shrewdly  opined  that  I 
must  have  learnt  photography  in  the  States,  as  he  had  heard 
me  speaking  English  quite  fluently  with  my  cousin.  I 
admitted  having  been  there,  and  didn't  commit  myself  about 
the  photography,  as  I  felt  that  a  travelling  photographer 
who  gave  away  five-cent  cigars,  took  newly-married  couples 
gratis,  and  was  believed  to  speak  English  fluently,  was  a 
man  of  some  social  consequence  in  I'Anse  k  Chamas. 

Presently  we  fell  to  discussing  the  Canadian  Navy. 
Old  Uncle  Ulric,  who  had  been  a  deep-sea  fisherman  for 
eleven  years,  was  decidedly  for  a  navy  on  general  principles. 
One  of  the  bridegrooms,  who  was  living  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
was  also  in  favour  of  a  navy  against  the  Yellow  Peril.  Most 
of  the  rest  thought  navies  not  so  bad  as  they  were  sometimes 
painted,  because  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  fathering  one  for 
Canada.  On  a  show  of  hands  the  navalists  had  it  by  nine 
to  two — majority  seven,  and  loud  calls  for  the  next  songs 
to  be  sung  by  the  minority.  Both  these  songs  were  vaudeville 
stuff,  picked  up  in  Montreal,  along  with  the  anti-naval  pohcy, 
I  suppose.  Then  Uncle  Ulric,  with  a  few  intervals  to  wet 
his  whistle,  piped  up  for  about  an  hour  on  end.  His  repertory 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  included  a  couple  of 
variants  of  genuine  old  folksongs  handed  down  by  oral  tradi- 
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tion  from  the  earliest  times.  As  a  student  of  folksong  it  did  me 
good  to  hear  him  sing  ^*  A  St,  Malo^  beau  port  de  mer,'^  which 
has  come  to  us  in  Canada  from  the  France  of  Jacques  Cartier. 
When  he  sang,  his  old  cracked  voice  would  rise  and  quaver  as 
if  the  gusts  were  blowing  it  about;  and  all  the  time  the  tent 
rippled,  flapped,  and  boomed  away  like  fore-and-aft  sails 
tacking,  the  trees  strained  wildly  at  their  roots,  and  the  sea 
outside  crashed  on  the  rocks  and  sent  the  spray  flying  against 
the  pile  of  driftwood  like  a  charge  of  buck-shot.  The  man 
from  the  West,  a  widower  just  married  to  a  widow,  looked 
at  his  watch  and  found  it  was  past  midnight.  Our  nine  guests 
then  went  home  with  swinging  lanterns;  and  fitful  snatches 
of  song  and  laughter  blew  back  to  us  across  the  beach-field. 

We  didn't  wake  till  six  on  Sunday  morning,  too  late 
for  good  water  across  the  redoubtable  Bale  Ste.  Anne,  even 
if  it  had  been  as  calm  then  as  it  became  during  the  day. 
Our  only  early  visitors  were  a  couple  of  dogs  and  Uncle 
Ulricas  three-year-old  horse,  who  shared  the  field  and  spring 
with  us.  He  was  very  wild  at  first — French-Canadians 
are  very  bad  horsemasters — but  by  this  time  he  would  come 
nuzzling  up  to  me  of  his  own  accord;  and  I  taught  him 
to  take  a  lump  of  sugar  from  under  the  flap  of  my  belt  wallet, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  boys,  to  whom  I  afterwards  sent 
a  photo  of  this  simple  equine  feat,  with  some,  I  hope,  accept- 
able advice  on  kindness  to  animals.  In  the  afternoon  all  the 
creatures  came  down,  and  we  had  a  regular  ladies'  reception. 
As  we  had  had  no  exercise  that  day  we  put  off,  later  on, 
for  a  ten-mile  paddle,  leaving  the  camp  for  the  inspection 
of  the  little  crowd  of  villagers,  who  were  shown  the  various 
''  objects  of  interest  ''  by  my  particular  friends  among  the 
boys.  Not  a  thing  was  missing  when  we  came  back;  and, 
indeed,  this  has  been  my  uniform  experience.  I  have  re- 
peatedly left  an  open  camp  for  hours  together  on  all  parts  of 
the  shore,  and  even  on  islands  frequented  by  schooners,  and 
never  lost  an  article  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  do 
this  in  the  towns ;  and  I  know  that  French-Canadian  villages 
which  have  become  summer  resorts   for  English-speaking 
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people  generally  develop  a  small  class  of  petty  pilferers.  But 
even  here  my  experience  has  been  a  happy  one.  The  wing 
of  our  cottage  at  Cacouna  took  fire  when  the  only  people  in 
the  house  were  a  cousin  with  her  two  young  children  and  a 
couple  of  servants,  who  were  preceding  us  by  a  few  days. 
The  children  were  taken  out  and  the  villagers,  headed  by  the 
blacksmith,  ran  in  and  worked  so  well  that  they  saved  the 
house  and  everything  in  it.  There  was  absolutely  no  check 
on  them  whatever,  and  many  things  of  some  value  were 
lying  about.  But  the  next  day  they  brought  everything 
back;  and  I  afterwards  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
out  who  had  been  in  the  salvage  corps.  Even  then,  not  a 
man  would  take  a  cent  till  I  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that 
it  was  the  insurance  people  who,  as  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
wished  to  reward  them.  I  know  many  other  instances; 
and  one  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Iceland,  or  even 
Montenegro — that  proud,  unconquered,  httle  mountain  king- 
dom, where  the  most  benighted  honesty  is  still  in  vogue, 
where  the  finest  cant  of  all  our  demagogues  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  and  where  the  poor  people  actually  think  a  man's 
first  duty  is  to  defend  his  country  to  the  death! 

Perhaps  my  many  chats  in  the  village  smithy  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  saving  of  the  cottage. 
And  perhaps  the  fact  that  I  have  French,  though  not  French- 
Canadian,  blood  on  both  sides,  and  that  some  of  my  people 
were  landlords  with  French-Canadian  tenants  for  three 
generations,  may  predispose  me  towards  getting  on  with  the 
habitants.  But  I  think  the  real  reason  is  that  anyone  gets 
on  with  any  others  he  naturally  likes  to  meet  in  their  own 
distinctive  way  of  fife.  And  I  think  there  must  be  many 
Anglo-Canadians  who  would  find  personal  association  with 
habitants  and  other  French-Canadians  quite  as  pleasant 
and  interesting  as  I  have  done.  And  this  without  by  any 
means  agreeing  with  all  things  French-Canadian.  I  hate 
their  callousness  towards  animals.  But  look  at  the  other 
Latin  peoples,  at  the  hellish  cruelty  of  Cornish  birdcatchers, 
and  at  most  men  everywhere.     I  detest  demagogues;    and 
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the  French-Canadians  produce  more  than  enough  of  them 
among  their  little  lawyer-politicians.  But  are  there  not 
demagogues  living  as  parasites  on  the  body  politic  of  every 
democratic  community  in  the  world;  and  who  is  quicker 
than  a  habitant  to  detect  the  mouthing  quack — ^rand  parleur, 
pHit  faiseurl  And  if  I  think  French-Canadians  are  much 
too  backward  in  doing  their  share  towards  the  defence  of 
an  Empire  which  is  the  only  ultimate  guarantee  of  their 
French-Canadian  Ufe,  do  I  not  also  see  many  Anglo-Canadians 
who  are  equally  backward,  and  with  less  excuse,  who  prate 
of  peace  in  ways  which  can  only  mean  that  they  wish  to  live 
the  sheltered,  artificial  Ufe  within  a  guardian  Empire  whose 
other  members  are  to  maintain  the  natural  struggle  for 
existence? 

But  a  canoe  is  not  a  rostrum — though  the  original  rostra 
were  the  rams  of  ancient  men-of-war,  taken  in  victorious 
battle,  and  thus  wise  saws  for  modem  instances;  and  although 
the  enthusiastic  chaplain  of  the  Red  River  Expedition  did 
translate  arma,  virumque  cano  as  "  arms,  men  and  canoes  "! 
So  I  stop  short  in  mid-career,  with  a  plea  for  a  few  Anglo- 
Canadians  to  travel  much  more  intimately  about  their  own 
foreign  homeland,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  they  will  find 
well  worth  the  visiting.  I  even  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
that  I  believe  some  of  them  will  come  round  to  a  point 
of  view  from  which  they  will  see  how  French-Canadian  life 
can  be  a  charmingly  distinctive  melody,  perfectly  accordant 
with  a  great  imperial  harmony,  if  only  it  contains  the  trumpet 
call  to  arms.  But  these  travellers  must  travel  intimately. 
They  need  not  "pig  if  with  porpoise-hunters,  nor  even 
go  by  water;  though  you  intermingle  with  the  people  by 
water  in  a  way  impossible  by  land.  And  they  need  not 
forget  how  many  other  very  pleasantly  interesting  people 
there  are  to  meet  sympathetically  besides  the  humbler  folk  I 
cruise  among — ^might  I  say  seigneurs,  savants,  prime  ministers, 
chief  justices,  and  archbishops;  and,  may  I  add,  some  dancing 
partners,  though  these  should  have  come  at  the  seigniorial 
rather  than  the  archiepiscopal  end  of  the  line? 
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But  the  habitants  and  others  of  corresponding  classes 
down  the  River  will  not  cut  you  off  from  good  society  of 
its  own  kind.  Few  such  classes  anywhere  can  produce 
so  many  of  Natiu'e's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  own  note 
of  distinction  is  in  perfect  tune  with  that  of  all  harmonious 
social  life.  Cynics  have  said  that  the  only  true  gentlemen 
are  kings  and  beggars,  because  they  are  the  only  people 
beyond  the  reach  of  social  pretence.  And  the  screeching 
discords  of  snobbery,  all  over  the  English-speaking  world, 
certainly  tend  to  support  this  too  extreme  assertion.  But 
the  habitants,  though  as  full  of  human  failings  as  the  rest, 
deserve  at  least  one  saving  clause.  And  if  my  readers 
will  follow  me  through  the  next  and  much  more  interest- 
ing part  of  my  journey,  I  think  they  will  see  the  reason 
why. 

L'Anse  a  Chamas,  where  we  are  now,  is  sixty  miles 
below  Quebec.  Cacouna  Island  is  another  sixty.  And  it 
would  be  another  sixty  still  for  a  canoe  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  there  to  Tadousac  and  go  up  the  Saguenay 
to  Eternity  Bay.  So  we  have  made  only  a  third  of  the 
distance  I  set  out  to  cover.  But  the  rest  of  the  story 
cannot  be  told  to-day. 

William  Wood 


THE  STORY  OF  JONAH 

THE  story  of  Jonah  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  stories.  We  find  it  in  more 
than  one  legend  of  ancient  Greece ;  in  the  west  of  Canada, 
among  the  Indians  of  Tennessee,  and  in  other  parts  of  North 
America;  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  and  in  old 
Anglo-Saxon  literature;  in  the  myths  of  ancient  Chaldea; 
in  AustraUa,  New  Zealand,  and  Polynesia;  in  Hungary, 
Livland,  and  Finland;  in  the  literature  of  the  Mandaites; 
in  Christian  mythology  and  in  legends  of  the  Christian  saints. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  details  are  the  same  in  all 
cases;  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  take  the  two  extreme  forms, 
it  might  be  thought  that  they  were  different  and  independent, 
but  when  they  are  all  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
pass  by  imperceptible  stages  one  into  another — in  fact, 
that  there  are  general  features  almost  throughout  the  list, 
which  justify  us  in  considering  them  together. 

We  will  begin  by  taking  that  form  of  the  story  in  which 
the  hero  is  represented  as  fighting  against  a  sea-monster. 
Of  this  story  there  are  three  varieties:  (1)  the  hero  fights 
with  a  monster  which  comes  out  of  the  sea;  (2)  the  hero 
enters  into  the  monster's  body  in  order  to  destroy  it;  (3) 
the  hero  descends  into  the  sea  to  fight  his  adversary,  or 
even  fights  against  the  sea  itself.  It  may  be  objected  that 
in  the  book  of  Jonah  there  is  no  mention  of  any  fight  or 
combat,  and  this  is  perfectly  true.  Nevertheless,  Jonah 
enters  into  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  this  is  a  connecting 
link  between  stories  of  the  second  class  of  those  described 
above  and  stories  of  the  type  of  the  book  of  Jonah — a  type 
which  will  occupy  our  attention  later.  We  shall  see  that 
this  is  not  the  only  point  of  resemblance;  we  shall  see  that 
these  connecting  links  are  foimd  throughout  the  whole  group 
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of  stories  with  which  we  are  dealing.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  required  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  even  where 
the  name  of  the  hero  is  the  same — for  example  in  the  case 
of  Perseus — the  legend,  nevertheless,  appears  with  many 
variations  of  detail.  In  one  version,  for  example,  Perseus 
is  actually  devoured  by  the  monster.  Moreover,  the  story 
of  Jonah  itself  exhibits  in  mediaeval  art  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  treatment. 

With  this  reminder  we  may  go  back  to  the  three  varieties 
of  the  story  of  the  contest  between  the  hero  and  the  monster. 
First  of  all,  the  monster  comes  out  of  the  deep,  and  fights 
with  the  hero  on  the  shore.  Of  this  variation  the  legend 
of  Perseus  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  narrative,  as  given 
by  Pseudo-ApoUodorus,  who  probably  based  his  account 
on  the  lost  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  runs  as  follows:  '^  When 
Perseus  came  to  Ethiopia,  the  kingdom  of  Cepheus,  he  found 
Cepheus'  daughter  Andromeda  exposed  in  order  that  she 
might  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster.  Cassiepeia,  the  wife 
of  Cepheus,  had  had  a  dispute  with  the  daughters  of  Nereus 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  she  had 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  them  all.  Thereupon  Poseidon 
and  the  daughters  of  Nereus  became  angry,  and  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  to  ravage  the  land.  Then  the  oracle  declared 
that  the  trouble  would  be  ended,  if  Andromeda,  the  daughter 
of  Cassiepeia,  were  given  as  a  victim  to  be  devoured  by  the 
sea-monster.  Thereupon  Cepheus  chained  Andromeda  to 
a  rock.  At  this  point  Perseus  appeared  and  undertook  to 
free  Andromeda  if  she  were  given  to  him  as  a  wife.  When 
this  had  been  promised,  he  fought  with  the  monster,  slew 
it,  and  so  delivered  Andromeda.'' 

Side  by  side  with  this  let  us  place  the  story  of  Hercules 
and  Hesione:  "Once  upon  a  time  Poseidon  and  Apollo 
came  to  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  and  promised  him,  if  he 
would  pay  them,  to  build  walls  round  his  city.  Laomedon 
accepted  the  offer.  When,  however,  they  claimed  the  stipu- 
lated reward,  he  rejected  their  claim  with  disdain.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster  which  came  and  dragged  away 
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men  as  they  were  working  in  the  fields.  Laomedon  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  he  was  to  do,  and  the  reply  was  that  he 
naust  give  up  his  daughter  Hesione  to  be  devoured  by  the 
monster.  Accordingly,  Hesione  was  bound  to  a  rock  on 
the  shore.  At  this  point  Hercules  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  promised  to  free  the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  present 
to  him  the  horses  which  Zeus  had  given  him  in  exchange 
for  Ganymede.  Laomedon  promised;  whereupon  Hercules 
killed  the  monster  and  delivered  the  maiden.  However, 
when  he  claimed  his  reward  Laomedon  refused  to  give  it; 
whereupon  Hercules  attacked  his  city  and  destroyed  it.'' 

These  two  stories  have  been  placed  side  by  side.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  are  only  two  versions  of 
the  same  legend,  one  localized  in  Ethiopia  and  one  at 
Troy.  But  even  the  two  versions  themselves  appear  with 
important  variations.  For  example,  there  is  not  wanting 
evidence  that  in  some  accounts  the  combat  of  Perseus  took 
place  beneath  the  sea,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  some 
versions  Hercules  is  represented  as  entering  into  the  jaws  of 
the  monster  and  slaying  it  from  within.  All  this  illustrates 
very  well  what  was  meant  above  by  ^*  connecting  links.'' 
First,  we  have  the  same  story  with  different  names,  and 
then  we  have  the  same  names  but  variations  in  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  variety  of  the  combat  version 
of  the  story,  that,  namely,  in  which  the  hero  enters  the  body 
of  the  animal  in  order  to  destroy  it.  This  form  appears, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  one  version  of  the  story  of  Hercules  and 
Hesione.  We  have  what  is  probably  a  representation  of 
this  on  an  early  Etruscan  vase;  but  apart  from  this  work 
of  art,  we  find  the  same  account  in  three  of  our  sources, 
namely,  Lycophron,  Hellanicus,  and  a  scholiast  on  Homer. 
The  account  from  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  is  worth 
transcribing.  It  is  well  known  that  Lycophron  is  the  most 
obscure  of  all  ancient  poets,  and  therefore  we  are  occasionally 
not  quite  certain  of  his  meaning.  Nevertheless,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  present  passage:  ^^Alas 
for  my  unhappy  nursing  city  that  has  been  burned  by  fire, 
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first  of  all  by  the  ships  of  pine  which  bore  the  hosts  of  the 
lion  of  three  nights,  whom  erst  in  his  jaws  the  sharp-toothed 
dog  of  Triton  devoured.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  alive  and 
cut  the  liver  thereof;  sweating  in  the  smoke  of  the  caldron 
at  a  fire-place  without  flame,  he  felt  the  locks  of  his  hair 
melt  and  drop  to  the  ground/' 

The  similarity  between  this  story  and  that  of  Jonah 
is  so  great  that  many,  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
have  supposed  that  the  Greek  story  is  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew. 
Amongst  those  who  have  taken  this  view  are  the  Fathers 
Cyril  and  Theodoret,  and  of  the  moderns,  Gerard  Voss,  Span- 
heim,  and  F.  C.  Baur.  The  opposite  view,  that  Jonah  was 
copied  from  Lycophron,  has  also  not  been  without  adherents. 
The  circumstances  of  the  fire  and  the  loss  of  hair  will  occupy 
us  later.  In  many  other  legends  the  hero  enters  the  body. 
On  a  cup  found  at  Caere  near  Rome,  the  Greek  hero  Jason  is 
represented  as  emerging  from  the  body  of  a  dragon;  this 
may  well  be  a  variation  of  the  more  familiar  story  of  his 
combat  with  the  dragon.  The  illustration  reminds  us  of 
mediaeval  pictures  of  St.  Margaret,  in  which  the  saint  is  re- 
presented issuing  from  the  jaws  of  a  dragon,  her  head  crowned 
by  a  dove.  This  dove  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Jason. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  versions  Margaret  is  called 
Marina,  that  is  to  say,  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea.  A  similar 
story  to  that  of  Jason  was  current  at  Thespise  about  Mene- 
stratos.  We  also  find  this  version  of  the  story  told  about 
Hibil  Ziwa  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Mandaites. 

The  Scottish  legend  already  mentioned  also  belongs  to 
this  class.  It  is  as  follows:  *^  It  [the  dragon]  was  perfectly 
white.  The  thickest  part  of  its  body  was  as  thick  as  three 
sacks  of  meal.  The  animal  was  a  terror  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, since  it  not  only  devoured  cattle  and  human  beings 
but  was  also  accustomed  to  go  by  night  to  the  neighbouring 
churchyard,  where  it  scratched  open  the  graves  with  its 
claws  and  devoured  the  newly  buried.  The  Lord  of  Galloway 
oflfered  a  reward  for  its  destruction.  But  one  of  his  riders 
was  devoured — horse,   armour,   and  all.     Another  was  de- 
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terred  by  bad  omens.  At  last  a  smith  undertook  the  adven- 
ture. He  obtained  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  furnished 
with  long,  sharp  spikes,  which  could  be  drawn  in  or  pushed 
out  at  the  will  of  the  person  beneath  the  armour.  Hardly 
was  the  equipment  ready,  when  the  wife  of  the  smith  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  same  night  the 
smith  surprised  the  dragon  in  the  act  of  tearing  open  the 
grave.  The  dragon  then  devoured  the  smith.  But  just 
as  he  was  gliding  through  its  throat  he  shot  out  the  spikes. 
This  proved  too  much  for  the  dragon,  and  the  smith  soon 
made  good  his  escape  from  the  body  of  his  enemy.  The 
dragon  lay  dead,  and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  the 
river  Ken  ran  red  with  blood." 

In  other  legends,  also,  the  hero  is  devoured  by  the  fish 
or  monster;  this  is  the  case  in  Polynesia,  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  Cook  Islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada,  in  Finland, 
and  in  many  other  places.  In  the  Finnish  story,  the  hero 
is  also,  as  in  Scotland,  a  smith;  other  episodes  in  this  version 
which  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  show  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  story  of  Jason;  both  Gustav  Meyer  and  Rader- 
macher  have  drawn  attention  to  the  similarity. 

Let  us,  however,  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  class,  but 
pass  on  to  the  third  group,  in  which  the  hero  fights  with 
a  monster  underneath  the  sea,  or  even  with  the  sea  itself. 
As  an  example  of  this  type  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  of  Beowulf 
will  at  once  occur  to  every  one.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  this 
epic,  two  versions  in  the  same  poem:  for  Beowulf  not  only 
slays  Grendel  who  emerges  from  the  deep,  but  also  goes 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  fight  with  GrendeFs  mother. 
Nay,  we  may  say  that  he  is  even  made  to  fight  against  the 
sea  itself.  This  is  in  his  swimming-match  with  Breca,  for 
if  nothing  but  a  swimming-match  were  intended,  why  should 
Beowulf  enter  the  sea  wearing  a  coat  of  mail,  and  grasping 
a  sword  in  his  hand?  We  have  something  similar  in  the 
74th  Psalm:  '^  Thou  didst  break" — margin — ^^  the  sea  by 
thy  strength;  thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
in  the  waters." 
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There  is,  by  the  bye,  a  later  verse  in  the  same  Psalm, 
where  we  read:  "Thou  driedst  up  mighty  rivers/'  This 
brings  our  story  into  connexion  with  another  group  of  narra- 
tives in  which  a  person,  or  a  number  of  persons,  pass  through 
a  sea  or  a  river  on  dry  land.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea  is  an  example.  The  crossing  of  Jordan 
is  only  a  duplicate  of  the  Red  Sea  narrative,  and  the  same 
story  is  told  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Something  similar  is  to 
be  found  in  the  newly  discovered  "  Odes  of  Solomon,''  in  a 
passage  which  seems  to  refer  to  Jesus.  We  read  there:  "  The 
Lord  has  bridged  the  rivers  by  his  word,  and  he  walked  and 
crossed  them  on  foot;  and  his  footsteps  stand  firm  on  the 
water  and  are  not  injured.  And  the  waves  were  lifted  up  on 
this  side  and  on  that."  These  "  Odes  of  Solomon,"  which  have 
only  just  been  published,  are  supposed  by  scholars  to  be 
a  Christian  production  of  about  a.  d.  50,  and  they  take 
us  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  movement. 

That  all  these  narratives  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  killing  of  a  monster  is  indicated  not  only  by 
the  74th  Psalm  but  also  by  Isa.  51,  9,  where  we  read:  "  Art 
thou  not  it  that  hath  cut  Rahab  and  wounded  the  dragon? 
Art  thou  not  it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  away  for 
the  ransomed  to  pass  over?"  The  walking  of  Jesus  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  may  possibly  be  only  another  form  of  this 
particular  variety. 

We  may  turn  aside  here  to  point  out  that  when  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  calms  the  sea,  we  are  reminded  of  Psalm  89,  9 : 
*^  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea;  when  the  waves  thereof 
arise,  thou  stillest  them."  It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that 
the  Gospel  narrative  is  later  than  the  Psalm  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  often  overlooked  that  in  the  same  way 
the  narrative  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Red  Sea  is  probably 
later  than  verses  sinular  to  those  quoted  above  from  the 
74th  Psalm  and  from  Isaiah.  The  ordinary  exegesis  supposes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  those  passages  refer  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  thereby  inverting  the  natural  order. 
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However,  to  return  to  the  combat  with  the  dragon. 
It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  mention  that  there  is  evidence 
to  shew  that  the  original  account  of  the  creation  contained 
a  story  of  a  combat  between  God  and  a  dragon.  To  this  no 
doubt  the  89th  Psalm  alludes:  '^  Thou  hast  broken  Rahab  in 
pieces  as  one  that  is  slain. '^  Now  it  is  a  well-known  feature 
of  oriental  cosmogonies  that  the  world  at  the  end  returns 
to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The 
question  therefore  arises:  Is  there  anything  corresponding 
to  this  in  the  pictures  drawn  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
end  of  the  world?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hymn,  *^  Lo! 
he  comes  with  clouds  descending. ''  A  similar  picture  is 
found  in  a  verse  of  Luke  which,  however,  says  nothing  about 
^'descending.''  The  verse  is  as  follows:  ''And  they  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great 
glory.''  But  further,  this  passage  in  Luke  is  itself  based 
upon  the  following  verse  of  Daniel:  "  Behold  one  hke  the 
Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  came  to 
the  Ancient  of  days."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  writer 
uses  the  expression  "  with  the  clouds,"  not  "  in  a  cloud;"  here- 
in he  is  followed  by  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  But  again, 
this  passage  in  Daniel  can  hardly  be  separated  from  a  well- 
known  verse  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  in  which  the  seer 
beholds  "  a  man  ascending  from  the  heart  of  the  sea."  In 
that  case  the  original  conception  of  the  Messiah  will  be  rather 
that  of  one  not  descending  from  the  sky  but  ascending  from 
the  sea.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  verse  in  Luke  and  see 
what  precedes  our  verse.  We  find  the  following:  "  There 
shall  be  signs  in  the  sim,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars; 
and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity;  the  sea 
and  the  waves  roaring."  It  is  these  last  words  which  are 
significant — "  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring."  It  seems 
as  if  we  had  here  a  picture  of  the  Messiah  rising  victorious 
from  his  combat  with  the  sea.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  have 
here  a  parallel  to  what  we  have  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  Creation. 
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It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  gradual  development 
of  a  story  in  the  example  quoted.  In  Luke  the  words  ^'  with 
the  clouds"  are  replaced  by  "in  a  cloud."  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  has  peculiarities  foreign  both  to  Daniel  and  Luke. 
Finally,  the  hymn-writer  has  added  the  word  "  descending," 
which  may  possibly  give  a  picture  exactly  the  opposite 
of  that  intended.  We  have  already  seen  that  similar  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  stories  of  Perseus  and  Hercules.  In  the 
epic  of  Beowulf  we  have  two,  if  not  three  or  even  four, 
varieties  in  the  same  poem. 

However,  in  trying  to  prove  that  all  the  above  stories 
are  only  varieties  of  the  same  myth,  we  need  not  confine 
ourselves  to  such  general  considerations  as  the  above.  Let 
us  take  certain  striking  features  of  the  myth  and  examine 
how  far  these  features  occur  in  more  than  one  version.  More- 
over, these  should  not  be  mere  general  resemblances — as, 
for  example,  that  the  monster  had  sharp  teeth — but  details 
of  such  a  character  that  if  they  recur  several  times,  the 
resemblance  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  story  of  Hercules, 
quoted  above  from  Lycophron,  the  hero  lost  his  hair  whilst 
inside  the  monster.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  detail,  which 
might  appear  at  first  to  be  a  mere  poetic  embellishment. 
That  it  is  not  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  the  same 
feature  in  Western  Canada,  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  in  Australia. 
The  following  is  from  Frobenius's  accoimt  of  a  legend  from 
the  Island  of  Vancouver:  "  They  cut  open  the  whale,  and 
out  came  the  hero  and  his  brothers.  And  when  they  looked 
at  one  another  they  laughed.  One  of  the  brothers  had 
lost  all  his  hair  in  the  inside  of  the  whale."  Hugo  Schmidt, 
in  his  book  on  Jonah,  has  published  two  very  interesting 
illustrations  of  Jonah,  in  which  the  prophet  goes  into  the 
whale's  mouth  with  long  hair  but  comes  out  bald.  These 
illustrations  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum  in  the  possession  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Florian 
in  Austria.    Moreover,  on  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Church 
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of  St.  Paul  Fuori,  at  Rome,  Jonah  is  represented  as  bald; 
the  fact  that  his  name  is  added  places  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

A  second  common  feature  is  that  there  is  a  devouring 
fire  in  the  interior  of  the  monster.  This  feature  is  found 
in  many  of  the  stories,  for  example  in  that  of  Hercules.  It 
also  occurs  in  accounts  from  the  Cook  Islands,  from  the 
west  of  Canada,  from  Vancouver  Island,  and  elsewhere. 
Here,  also,  there  are  variations.  In  some  narratives  the 
hero  himself  kindles  the  fire;  in  others  he  finds  it  already 
burning.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  may  see  reason,  before 
we  finish,  to  believe  that  this  fire  is  not  unconnected  with 
the  fires  of  hell,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Christian  tradition, 
and  are  already  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  pass,  thirdly,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  monster 
is  slain,  and  here  also  we  find  striking  parallels.  In  the  illustra- 
tion of  Hercules,  the  hero  enters  the  animaPs  jaws  sword 
in  hand,  and  the  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  27, 1 :  "  In 
that  day  the  Lord  with  his  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword 
shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  Leviathan 
that  crooked  serpent;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea."  However,  in  the  use  of  the  sword  there  would 
be  nothing  remarkable.  What  is  singular  is  that  in  many 
stories  we  find  the  curious  feature  that  the  intestines  of  the 
monster  are  torn  or  ripped  open  by  a  nail  or  hook  or  something 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  connecting  link  with  the  sword 
is  to  be  found  in  the  harpe — ^the  sword  of  Perseus.  The 
shape  of  this  is  familiar:  it  is  a  short  sword  furnished  with 
a  hook.  From  this  we  pass  on  to  cases  where  a  jagged  in- 
strument for  tearing  is  employed.  In  the  story  from  the 
west  of  Scotland,  quoted  above,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  smith  was  protected  with  armour  furnished  all  over 
with  spikes.  In  the  old  German  legend,  Winkelried  thrusts 
a  bundle  of  thorns  into  the  dragon's  mouth — ^which  reminds 
us  of  Job  41,  2,  '^  Wilt  thou  bore  through  the  jaw  of  Leviathan 
with  a  thorn?''  Another  curious  parallel  is  furnished  by 
the  Sidra  Rabba  of  the  Mandaites.  After  describing  the 
meeting  between  Hibil  Ziwa  and  Krun,  the  king  of  darkness. 
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the  book  continues  as  follows:  ''  When  he  had  thus  spoken 
to  me,  then  I,  Hibil  Ziwa,  sat  in  a  bag  filled  with  swords, 
sabres,  spears,  knives,  and  blades,  and  I  said  to  him,  '  Devour 
me.'  And  he  said,  '  Lo,  I  devour  thee/  And  he  devoured 
me  to  the  middle  of  my  body  '^ — possibly  we  ought  to  read 
"  of  his  body '' — ''  and  he  vomited  me  forth  again,  and  he 
spat  slaver  from  his  mouth,  and  his  entrails,  liver,  and  kidneys 
were  all  rent  and  torn.'' 

This  account  has  parallels  all  over  the  East.  Among  others 
there  is  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  the  Greek  legend  of  Thespiae,  Menestratos  is  fortified 
with  armour  covered  with  hooks.  We  are  also  reminded 
of  Ezekiel  29,  3,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  famihar 
to  students  of  the  Bible,  the  dragon  is  identified  with  a  living 
being — in  this  case  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  The  passage 
nms:  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers;  but 
I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws."  We  may  also  thus  explain 
the  epithet  of  ''  scorpion"  applied  by  Lycophron  to  Hercules 
when  he  entered  the  body  of  the  monster.  In  Sweden  the 
hero  is  said  to  have  plunged  into  a  river  and  allowed  his 
dress  to  be  covered  with  rough  ice,  before  he  fought  with 
the  dragon,  and  the  same  feature  is  found  in  the  Hungarian 
version.  In  the  Finnish  legend  the  smith  Ilmarinen,  whilst 
inside  the  fish,  makes  a  magic  bird  which  tears  open  the 
monster's  intestines  with  its  claws.  In  other  versions  a 
sharp  weapon  is  used,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  wound- 
ing— otherwise  a  sword  would  have  been  more  natural — 
but  rather  of  cutting  or  notching.  Thus,  Hercules  is  described 
by  Lycophron  as  "  he  who  carved  the  fiver  of  the  monster:" 
and  the  same  poet  speaks  of  Perseus  as  armed  with  a  ''  razor." 
In  the  book  of  Isaiah,  too,  we  read,  *'  Art  thou  not  he  that 
hath  cut  Rahab?"  In  Lithuania  the  flesh  is  cut  with  a  knife, 
and  the  same  instrument  is  used  in  the  story  from  Western 
Canada.  In  the  versions  from  Northern  Australia,  Vancouver, 
and  Tennessee  a  shell  takes  the  place  of  the  knife.  It  will 
be   observed  that  the  localities   mentioned  are   as  widely 
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separated  as  they  can  be.  In  Polynesia  a  pebble  is  used. 
There  are,  of  course,  what  may  be  called  sub-varieties  of  this 
variation.  Often  the  sharp  instrument  is  used  to  make 
a  hole  in  which  a  fire  is  kindled.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
New  Zealand  and  Lithuanian  versions.  We  have  thus  a 
combination  of  the  fire  and  the  cutting  episodes.  In  other 
cases  the  sharp  instrument  is  used  for  cutting  a  way  out 
from  the  inside  of  the  fish;  this  characteristic  is  found  in 
Polynesia,  in  Australia,  and  in  Tennessee. 

In  some  narratives  the  knife  is  used  to  cut  the  flesh 
in  order  that  it  may  be  devoured.  This  reminds  us  of  a 
passage  in  the  74th  Psalm  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made:  "Thou  didst  break  the  heads  of  Leviathan 
in  pieces  and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  wilderness. '^  Something  similar  is  also  found  in  the 
story  of  Tobias  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  a  story  which  also 
belongs  to  the  group  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
In  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  too,  the  blessed  in  Paradise  feed 
upon  the  flesh  of  Leviathan. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
in  all  these  narratives,  but  before  proceeding  there  are  two 
more  points  which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  the 
question  may  be  asked,  whether  they  too  are  paralleled 
elsewhere.  The  first  is  that  Jonah  was  asleep  when 
discovered  by  the  sailors,  and  the  second  that  he 
spent  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  sleep  is  found 
in  the  German  legend  of  Rentwin,  as  well  as  in  one  version 
of  the  Greek  story  of  Melicertes.  In  a  dragon  story  of  western 
Africa,  the  dragon,  instead  of  devouring  his  prey,  carries 
him  away  to  his  lair,  where  the  victim  sleeps  for  a 
month.  In  some  versions  of  the  story  of  St.  George, 
too,  a  sleep  takes  the  place  of  the  devouring  by  the 
monster.  With  regard  to  the  three  days  and  three  nights, 
the  coimnentators  Tzetzes  and  Carpzow  state  that  Her- 
cules spent  three  days  in  the  body  of  the  monster,  and 
Gerhard  says  the  same  of  Jason,  but  these  are  all  scholars 
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of  late  date  and  in  all  probability  they  have  unconsciously 
introduced  this  feature  from  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Nevertheless, 
in  one  of  the  legends  current  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  we  are  told  that  the  hero  was  three  days  in  the  body 
of  the  monster.  Moreover,  it  was  on  the  third  day  that  the 
body  of  Hesiod  was  borne  ashore  by  dolphins. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  mention  must 
be  made  of  a  book  which  although  only  a  parody  of  stories 
such  as  those  with  which  we  are  deaUng,  nevertheless  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  This  is  the  ^^Vera  Historia  ''  of  Lucian.  Of 
the  features  of  the  story  of  Lucian  there  is  one  especially  that 
is  already  familiar;  in  order  to  slay  the  monster  the  travellers 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  animaPs  interior.  Other  features,  too, 
are  found  which  Lucian 's  story  shares  with  narratives  from 
North  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Scandinavia 
and  from  India. 

In  all  the  preceding  stories  it  will  have  been  observed 
that  the  monster  is  slain  by  the  hero ;  in  the  story  of  Jonah, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  brings  the  prophet  safe  to  dry  land. 
We  are  thus  introduced  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject; 
namely,  the  Fish  as  Deliverer  or  Saviour. 

This  aspect  of  the  fish  is  the  theme  of  many  Greek 
stories.  The  following  is  the  story  of  Arion  as  told  by  Hyginus : 
^'  Arion,  who  surpassed  all  other  men  as  a  minstrel,  travelled 
roimd  various  islands  to  make  money  by  his  profession.  There- 
upon his  servants  conspired  to  throw  their  master  into  the 
sea  and  divide  his  goods  among  them.  Discovering  their 
intention  he  asked  them — not  as  a  master  addressing  his 
servants,  nor  as  an  innocent  man  addressing  villains,  but 
as  a  father  appeaUng  to  his  sons — to  be  allowed  to  put  on 
the  dress  in  which  he  had  often  been  victorious,  since  there 
was  no  one  who  could  sing  his  own  dirge  as  well  as  he  could 
sing  it  himself.  Receiving  permission,  he  took  his  harp 
and  began  to  bewail  his  approaching  death.  Attracted 
by  the  strains,  dolphins  came  swimming  from  the  whole 
sea  to  listen  to  the  music  of  Arion.  Thereupon  he  leapt 
down  to  join  them,  after  imploring  the  might  of  the  immortal 
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gods.  One  of  the  dolphins,  however,  took  Arion  on  its  back 
and  carried  him  to  the  shore  of  Tsenarum.  The  slaves, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  thought  that  they  had  escaped  from 
servitude,  were  wrecked  by  a  storm  near  Taenarum,  where 
they  were  seized  by  their  master  and  suitably  punished/' 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  story,  when  the  god  Dionysos  is 
brought  safe  to  land  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion.  In 
fact  the  name  of  the  well-known  poet  is  here  substituted 
for  that  of  the  god  Dionysos,  precisely  as,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Ezekiel,  the  King  of  Egypt  is  identified 
with  Leviathan.  We  find  in  Indian  mythology  three  river 
gods  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin,  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  story  of  Arion  does  not  stand  alone.  Otherwise  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  sense  of  artistic 
propriety  in  the  Greeks  that  Arion  is  represented  not  in 
the  body  of  the  animal  but  seated  on  its  back. 

However,  there  are  other  versions  in  which — precisely 
as  in  Jonah — the  fish  appears  both  as  devourer  and  saviour. 
Nay,  even  in  the  Arion  story  itself,  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  there  was  a  version  in  which  the  singer  crept 
out  alive  from  the  body  of  the  dolphin.  In  the  Neapolitan 
tale  of  Nennillo  and  Nennella,  Nennella  is  devoured  by  a 
fish  when  shipwrecked,  and  brought  safe  to  land.  On  one 
side  this  narrative  reminds  us  of  Jonah,  on  another  it  has 
features  which  connect  it  with  the  Arion  story.  In  a  fairy 
tale  of  the  southern  Slavs  the  events  are  similar;  here,  too, 
it  is — exceptionally — a  woman  who  is  saved.  One  of  the 
stories  in  the  Gesba  Romanorum  also  describes  how  a  princess 
was  shipwrecked  and,  while  asleep,  was  devoured  by  a  whale. 
She  kindles  a  fire  in  the  body  of  the  whale  and  wounds  it 
with  a  knife:  finally  she  is  brought  safely  to  land.  Here  we 
evidently  have  a  combination  of  the  combat  with  a  monster 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  devourer-saviour  on  the  other, 
just  as  we  find  in  JEnesiS  of  Gaza  a  version  of  the  Hercules 
story  in  which  Hercules  is  delivered  by  the  fish.  In  the 
Greek  legend  of  Phalanthus,  the  founder  of  Tarentum,  we 
have  a  new  feature.     He,  too,  is  brought  safely  to  land  by  a 
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dolphin;    but  only  after  he  has  been  exposed  to  float  on 
the  ocean. 

This  brings  our  myth  into  connexion  with  those  stories 
in  which  the  hero — generally  a  child — is  sent  forth  to  float 
helplessly  on  the  water,  but  by  divine  providence  is  brought 
safely  to  land.  This  is  told  of  Sargon  I,  of  Moses  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  Scyld  Scefing  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Epic,  and 
of  Romulus — ^the  addition  of  Remus  being  later.  There  can 
belittle  doubt  too  that  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  ark  finds 
its  proper  place  here.  As  for  Moses,  a  narrative  similar  in 
almost  all  respects  is  found  in  Buddhist  literature.  In  old 
Christian  legends  we  read  that  the  body  of  St.  James  was 
thus  miraculously  carried  from  Joppa  to  the  Spanish  coast. 
The  voyage  of  Jonah,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  also  from 
Joppa  to  Spain.  St.  James,  however,  is  brought  to  shore, 
not,  like  the  others,  ahve,  but  dead,  so  that  we  are  now 
introduced  to  another  group  of  narratives  which  contain 
this  characteristic.  At  lasos  in  Greece  there  was  a  celebrated 
legend  of  a  dolphin  bringing  the  body  of  a  boy  to  shore;  and 
Theophrastus  has  a  similar  story  to  tell  about  Naupactus. 
Not  far  from  Naupactus  is  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  poet 
Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  shore  by  dolphins. 
This  is  also  the  place  to  mention  the  story  of  St.  Lucian  of 
Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution 
of  Maximinus  Daia.  By  command  of  the  Caesar  he  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  the  fifteenth  day  a  dolphin  bore 
his  body  to  the  Bithynian  Coast.  His  festival  falls  on  January 
seventh,  which  was  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  Bithynian  month 
Dionysos.  Usener  is  no  doubt  right  in  supposing  that 
St.  Lucian 's  day  is  nothing  but  a  heathen  festival  of  the 
Epiphany  of  Dionysos,  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  following  the  winter  solstice.  Here,  as  often  elsewhere^ 
legends  of  the  saints  have  taken  the  place  of  older  heathen 
traditions.  There  are  many  such  heathen  stories  in  old 
Greek  mythology;  the  name  of  Melicertes  will  at  once  occur 
to  every  one.  Most  of  the  heroes  of  whom  the  last  mentioned 
story  is  told  may  be  brought  into  connexion  with  Dionysos. 
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For  example,  Thoas  and  Koiranos  were  his  sons;  the  name 
of  another  is  Dionysius;  twice — in  the  case  of  Lucian,  men- 
tioned above,  and  that  of  Hesiod — ^the  date  is  the  link  of 
connexion.  MeUcertes  is  the  foster-brother  of  Dionysius. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  identifying  this  god,  so  far  as  this 
group  of  legends  is  concerned,  with  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 
Melkart,  who,  on  coins  of  Tyre  is  depicted  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
Moreover,  Melicertes  is  not  only  the  same  word  as  Melkart 
but  he  is  called  in  Lycophron  *^  the  destroyer  of  children, '' 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Moloch  of  the  Scriptures. 

India  and  Ceylon  possess  a  number  of  stories  showing 
close  resemblance  to  Jonah;  one  is  that  of  the  Brahmin 
Saktideva.  In  another  story  we  read  that  escape  was  effected 
by  forcing  open  the  jaws,  which  reminds  us  of  Lucian; 
another  feature  of  Lucian,  namely,  that  not  one  but  several 
people  find  refuge  inside  the  monster,  is  also  found.  Hugo 
Schmidt  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  Krishna  being  de- 
voured by  a  serpent,  which  reminds  us  in  some  respects  of 
Noah.  In  one  of  these  Indian  stories  the  resemblance  of 
Jonah  is  so  close  that  even  the  casting  of  lots  is  mentioned. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  some  cases,  instead  of  the 
monster  vomiting  forth  the  man,  we  are  intended  to  suppose 
that  the  fish  is  re-born  as  a  man.  In  fact,  in  a  modern  Greek 
fairy  tale  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  dolphin  was  trans- 
formed into  a  prince.  The  figures  of  the  Chaldean  fish-god 
Oannes  and  the  Indian  Vishnu  may  also  bear  this  explanation. 

The  conception  of  the  Fish  as  the  Saviour  is  familiar 
to  all  students  of  early  Christian  art;  we  also  find  it  many 
times  in  the  early  fathers  and  early  inscriptions.  For  example, 
Tertullian  says:  ''But  we  little  fishes,  following  our  fish, 
Jesus  Christ,  are  born  in  the  water.  ^'  Prosper  of  Aquitaine 
says  that  ''  Christ  fed  his  disciples  from  himself  on  the  shore, 
offering  himself  as  a  fish  to  the  whole  world.  ^'  Paulinus 
of  Nola  talks  of  the  people  ''  who  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes  were  satisfied  by  Christ,  who  is  himself  the  true 
bread  and  the  fish  of  the  living  water.''  Even  Augustine 
has  the  following:  ''  The  Fish,  under  which  name  we  mystically 
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understand  Christ.''  In  a  well-known  epitaph  from  Autun 
in  France  we  read:  ^^  0  Fish,  I  yearn  for  thee,  my  Lord  and 
my  Redeemer."  So  familiar,  in  fact,  is  this  identification 
that  many  explanations  have  been  attempted,  some  of  which 
may  be  enumerated  here: 

First,  the  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  inverted 
acrostic.  The  letters  of  the  Greek  word  for  '^  fish''  if  taken 
each  in  succession  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  word,  give  the 
following,  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 
This  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  made  first  by  Optatus  of 
Mileve,  a  writer  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  is  rightly  rejected  by  both  Usener  and  Dieterich.  Secondly, 
the  usage  may  be  based  upon  some  passage  of  the  Scriptures 
in  which  the  fish  is  prominent;  as,  for  example,  the  narrative 
of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  or  that  in  the  last  chapter 
of  John.  But  this  is  to  invert  the  natural  order;  the  fish 
is  prominent  in  these  narratives  because  Christ  is  the  fish, 
and  not  vice  versa.  Thirdly,  Augustine  says  that  as  a  fish 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  live  in  the  water,  so  Christ  is  the 
only  being  with  spiritual  life  who  can  live  in  the  abyss. 
Fourthly,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  is  called  the  fish 
in  allusion  to  his  baptism.  This  solution  would  have  the 
advantage  of  explaining  why  the  disciples  are  called  the  "  little 
fishes."  Fifthly,  Harnack  makes — ^with  reserve  it  is  true — 
the  rather  unfortunate  suggestion  that  the  fish  is  symbolic 
of  the  ascetic  Ufe.  A  sixth  explanation  comes  from  China, 
where  the  fish  is  also  the  deliverer.  This  is  that  the  fish 
exhorts  to  vigilance  because  it  never  closes  its  eyes  in  sleep. 
Lastly,  Jeremias,  amongst  others,  thinks  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  sun  passing  into  the  sign  of  Pisces  at  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  This  view,  at  all  events,  explains 
what  otherwise  would  appear  rather  an  anomaly;  namely, 
that  we  sometimes  see  depicted  upon  Christian  tombs,  not 
one  fish,  but  two. 

We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  the  idea  of  the  fish 
as  Saviour  is  found  not  only  on  Christian  monuments  but 
elsewhere.    In  India,  for  example,  we  read  the  following 
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prayer  to  Vishnu:  ^^  Even  as  thou,  O  God,  in  the  fornx  of 
a  fish,  didst  save  the  Vedas  which  were  in  the  Underworld, 
so  save  me  also,  O  Kushava."  Further,  the  sacredness  of 
fish  in  Syria  is  well  known;  the  fish  is  found  on  numerous 
gems  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  is  venerated  also  in  China. 
Whatever  explanation  we  give  of  the  early  Christian  venera- 
tion of  the  fish,  it  must  be  one  which  will  include  these  other 
parallels  as  well. 

We  have  seen  the  fish  as  devourer  and  preserver,  but 
another  aspect  still  remains,  which  must  not  be  passed  over; 
this  is  the  conception  of  the  fish  as  the  nether  world,  the 
world  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  transition  may  be  made  easier  by  quoting  the  re- 
markable words  of  Severianus  in  a  sermon  on  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  "  For 
if  Christ  had  not  been  a  fish  he  would  never  have  risen  from 
the  dead.^'  In  order  to  understand  this  and  similar  state- 
ments we  must  remember — ^what  it  is  partly  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  show — that  the  sea,  the  fish,  and  the  nether 
world,  are  all  names  for  one  and  the^same  thing.  As  far 
as  the  last  two  are  concerned — ^namely,  the  fish  and  the 
nether  world — ^this  is  clear  even  from  the  book  of  Jonah 
itself.  The  following  are  the  first  two  verses  of  the  second 
chapter:  *' Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  his  God  out 
of  the  fish's  belly,  and  said,  I  cried  by  reason  of  mine  aflBiiction 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me;  out  of  the  belly  of  hell, 
cried  I,  and  thou  heardest  my  voice.''  In  the  New  Testament 
also  we  have  a  similar  comparison:  '^  For  as  Jonas  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly;  so  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsequent  narrative  in  the  Gospels 
speaks,  not  of  three  days  and  three  nights,  but  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  or  one  night  and  one  day,  as  the  time  passed 
by  the  Saviour  beneath  the  earth.  This  is  another  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  two  or  more  different  versions  of 
the  same  event  may  find  their  way  into  the  same  book.  The 
combined  authority  of  the  book  of  Jonah  and  the  Gospels 
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is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  connexion  between  the  whale  and 
the  nether  world;  but  it  is  not  less  clear  from  other  passages — 
the  74th  Psalm  for  example — that  both  are  to  be  connected 
with  the  sea.  The  book  of  Jonah  assists  us  here  once  more: 
^*  Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I  and  thou  heardest  my  voice. 
All  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me/^ 

The  identification  of  the  sea  with  the  lower  world  will 
help  us  to  understand  more  than  one  verse  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  John;  for  example:  '^  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;''  or  again:  ^^  The  waters 
which  thou  sawest,  are  peoples  and  multitudes  and 
nations  and  tongues.''  The  descent  of  a  hero  into  the 
water  of  the  sea,  and  his  journey  to  the  under-world, 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  two  variations  of  the  same 
narrative.  The  harrowing  of  hell — as  it  is  called — by  Jesus, 
although  only  dimly  apparent  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a 
favourite  subject  of  Christian  literature  and  Christian  art. 
Examples  of  the  latter  are  familiar  to  all,  and  in  this  connexion 
the  following  passage  from  a  sermon  by  Aphraat  will  be 
found  interesting:  ^^  Now  when  Jesus  pressed  Death  hard 
by  robbing  him  of  all  his  possessions,  he  (Death)  wailed  and 
cried  bitterly  and  said,  ^  Go  out  of  my  dwelling-place  and 
walk  not  here.  Who  is  this  who  dares  to  enter  my  dwelling- 
place  alive?'  And  when  Death  cried  aloud  upon  seeing 
that  his  darkness  began  to  disappear,  and  some  of  the  righteous 
who  slept  there  arose  in  order  to  arise  with  him,  and  when 
Jesus  told  Death  that  when  he  came  again  at  the  end  of  all 
things,  he  would  free  all  his  prisoners  from  his  dominion, 
and  take  them  up  so  that  they  might  see  the  light,  then 
Death  made  Jesus,  after  he  had  completed  his  work,  depart 
from  his  dwelling-place,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  remain 
there.  He  did  not  wish  to  devour  him  as  he  had  devoured 
all  the  rest  of  the  dead:  Death  had  no  power  over  the  Holy 
One  nor  was  he  abandoned  to  corruption.  Just  as  a  man 
who  has  taken  into  himself  deadly  poison  in  food  which 
was  given  him  to  make  him  live,  vomits  forth  the  food,  but 
the  poison  continues  to  work  in  his  limbs,  so  that  the  frame 
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of  his  body  is  broken  up  and  destroyed,  in  the  same  way 
the  dead  Jesus  becanxe  the  destroyer  of  Death/'  Pope 
Gregory  I.  has  a  singular  expression  which  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  Leviathan  myths:  ^^  Death  in  his  greedy  desire 
for  the  bait,  which  is  the  humanity  of  Christ,  was  caught  by 
the  hook,  which  is  his  divinity.  In  Christ  there  was  both  hu- 
manity, which  attracted  the  devourer,  and  also  divinity,  which 
pierced  the  devourer/'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  often 
meet,  in  early  Church  writers,  with  the  idea  that  the  devil  is 
defeated  by  being  outwitted.  He  imagines  that  he  is  devour- 
ing an  ordinary  man  and  he  finds  that  he  has  to  deal  with 
one  who  burns  or  is  secretly  armed.  This  idea  that  God,  as  it 
were,  overreaches  his  enemy,  has,  of  course,  been  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Church,  and  since  the  days  of  John  of 
Damascus  in  the  East  and  Anselm  in  the  West  it  has  had 
no  adherents.  Nevertheless,  we  find  it,  amongst  others,  in 
Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Pope 
Leo  the  Great.  When  we  remember  that  often  in  the  early 
Church  this  earth  is  regarded  as  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  above  feature  is  also  found 
in  relation  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  idea 
is  that  his  existence  must  be  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  gods 
of  this  world.  In  a  very  ancient  verse  of  the  New  Testament 
we  read  the  following:  ^^  But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman 
of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come, 
he  would  have  watched  and  would  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  up."  The  verse  in  the  Apocalypse, 
'^  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief,''  is  also  very  ancient.  In  later 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  2nd  Peter,  2,  10,  the 
expression  is  toned  down.  It  is  ^'  the  day  of  the  Lord " 
which  ^^  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  The  mention 
of  this  peculiar  feature  may  serve  to  complete  this  survey 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  group  of  stories  which 
it  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  connect  together. 

S.  B.  Slack 
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AFEW  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  review 
of  Viscount  St.  Gyres'  book  on  Pascal,  in  which  the 
remark  was  made  that,  in  Britain,  Pascal  has  fallen  into 
profound  oblivion,  and  that  even  in  his  own  country  that 
oblivion  is  pretty  deep.  Surely  this  is  an  overstatement. 
Pascal  is  one  of  those  thinkers  who  will  never  appeal  to  a 
large  circle,  but  this  circle  does  not  seem  to  be  diminishing 
from  age  to  age.  To  take  England  within  recent  years,  men 
of  such  different  types  as  Dean  Church,  Walter  Pater,  and 
Leslie  Stephen,  have  written  on  him.  Last  winter  St.  Gyres' 
work  was  published,  and  in  the  October  Quarterly  there 
is  a  brilliant  article  by  Dr.  William  Barry.  In  France,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  interest  is  keener.  The  finest  of  the  many 
editions  of  his  works  is  now  being  completed.  Nearly  seventy 
years  ago  Sainte-Beuve  produced  his  ''  Port  Royal,''  in 
which  Pascal  plays  a  large  part.  This  has  gone  through 
five  editions.  The  Protestant  Vinet  and  the  Gatholic  Brune- 
tiere  have  interpreted  him.  Boutroux,  who  has  recently 
retired  from  his  chair  of  philosophy  in  Paris,  writes  one  of 
his  best  biographies,  and  to  mention  only  one  other,  Strowski, 
professor  in  Bordeaux,  completed,  in  1908,  a  large  work  on 
"  Pascal  and  his  Times." 

That  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  death  Pascal  should 
maintain  this  interest  is  of  course  partly  due  to  his  consummate 
literary  skill,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  the  fascination  with 
which  many,  who  make  no  pretence  to  saintliness,  contemplate 
the  religious  experience  of  a  devout  nature.  Pascal  was  no 
trained  theologian,  nor  a  learned  man,  though  he  acquired 
enough  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine  to  pick  his  way 
with  ease  among  the  theological  boulders  that  lay  in  the 
path.     Nor  even  was  he  at  heart  a  controversialist,  in  spite 
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of  the  "  Provincial  Letters/'  He  was  not  concerned  with 
victory  in  itself,  but  with  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  of  man, 
his  own  in  the  process,  from  despair  and  from  captivity  to 
a  brilliant  world-age.  Walter  Pater  calls  him  one  of  those 
*'  magnifical  or  elect  souls,  vessels  of  election,  epris  des 
hauteurs,  whom  we  see  pass  across  the  world's  stage  as  if 
led  on  by  a  kind  of  thirst  for  God/' 

Apart  from  his  age  Pascal  cannot  be  understood.  He 
belonged  to  an  epoch  which  would  only  give  heed  to  a  voice 
that  could  speak  with  grace,  and  very  humanly.  It  had 
been  taught  by  Montaigne ;  it  rejoiced  in  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Moliere.  Wit,  humour,  deftness,  and  refinement  won  its  heart, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  heart.  Arnauld,  the  lawyer 
of  Port  Royal,  able,  controversial,  judicial,  and  well-bred 
could  not  keep  its  ear.  It  grew  listless  as  he  argued 
ponderously.  It  was  a  period  fashioned  by  the  ideas  of  the 
Renaissance  which  France  with  her  natural  brilUance  had 
readily  assimilated,  and  expressed  with  consummate  art  in 
a  reasoned  philosophy  of  life  and  in  the  manners  and  com- 
merce of  polite  society,  which  were  all  but  nationalized  by 
the  practice  of  the  court  and  even  sanctioned  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Religious  though  the  age  was  in  a  sense, 
the  foundations  of  authority  had  been  shaken,  partly  by 
the  Renaissance,  partly  by  the  Reformation.  The  call  for 
'^  faith  "  made  by  the  Reformers  was  too  heroic  a  challenge 
for  the  easygoing  man  of  the  world,  who  was  content  to 
admit  the  claims  of  religion  provided  the  strain  on  his 
moral  resources  was  not  too  severe. 

In  Montaigne  a  literary  genius  appeared  who  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  views  and  desires  of  the  natural  man.  He  was 
well  furnished  for  his  work  both  by  disposition  and  fortune, 
living  a  life  of  comfort  and  moderate  retirement,  from  which 
he  surveyed  dispassionately  and  analysed  with  shrewd  in- 
sight the  habits,  prejudices,  and  temper  of  contemporary 
society.  His  survey  is  confined  to  what  he  sees  of  life  as  it 
is  hved  on  this  island  of  time.  He  is  content  to  depict  its 
lights  and  shadows,  but  never  allows  his  imagination  or  hopes 
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to  venture  forth  upon  the  dark  ocean  that  surrounds  it.  For 
the  most  part  he  is  a  Stoic,  and,  holding  that  death  is  an 
incident  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  philosophizes  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  die:  ^^  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  howsoever 
a  man  may  shrowd  or  hide  himself  from  her  dart,  yea  were 
it  under  an  oxe-hide,  I  am  not  the  man  would  shrinke  back; 
it  sufficeth  me  to  live  at  my  ease;  and  the  best  recreation 
I  can  have,  that  doe  I  ever  take;  in  other  matters  as  little 
vainglorious,  and  exemplare  as  you  list.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  evill  in  life  for  him  that  hath  well  conceived  how  the 
privation  of  life  is  no  evill  ....  It  is  impossible  we 
should  not  apprehend  or  feele  some  motions  or  startings 
at  such  imaginations  at  the  first,  and  comming  sodainely 
upon  us;  but  doubtlesse,  he  that  shall  manage  and  meditate 
upon  them  with  an  impartial  eye,  they  will  assuredly,  in 
tract  of  time,  become  familiar  to  him.  Otherwise  for  my 
part  I  should  be  in  continual  feare  and  agonie;  for  no  man 
did  ever  more  distrust  his  life,  nor  make  lesse  account  of  his 
continuance.  Neither  can  health,  which  hitherto  I  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  so  seldom  hath  been  crazed, 
lengthen  my  hopes,  nor  any  sicknesse  shorten  them  of  it. 
At  every  minute  methinkes  I  make  an  escape.  And  I  unces- 
santly  record  unto  my  selfe,  that  whatsoever  may  be  done 

another  day,  may  be  effected  this  day A  man 

should  ever,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  be  ready  booted  to 
take  his  journey,  and  above  all  things,  looke  he  have  then 
nothing  to  doe  but  with  himselfe  .  .  .Herein  consists 
the  true  and  soveraigne  liberty,  that  affords  us  meanes, 
wherewith  to  jeast  and  make  a  scorne  of  force  and  injustice, 
and  to  deride  imprisonment,  gyves  or  fetters  ....  Depart 
saith  nature  out  of  this  world,  even  as  you  came  into  it. 
The  same  way  you  came  from  death  to  Ufe,  returne  without 
passion  or  amazement,  from  life  to  death;  your  death  is 
but  a  piece  of  the  world  \s  order,  and  but  a  par  cell  of  the 

world  ^s    life I    (the    universal    mother    Nature) 

have  of  purpose  and  wittingly  blended  some  bitternesse 
amongst  death,  that  so  seeing  the  commoditie  of  its  use,  I 
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might  hinder  you  from  over-greedily  embracing,  or  indiscreetly 
caUing  for  it.  To  continue  in  this  moderation,  that  is,  neither 
to  fiie  from  Hfe,  nor  to  run  to  death,  I  have  tempered  both 
the  one  and  the  other  betweene  sweetnes  and  sourenes." 

During  the  later  sixteenth  and  earUer  seventeenth  cen- 
turies Stoicism  was  adopted  as  a  working  creed  by  such  of 
the  more  serious  of  the  educated  classes  as  had  any  definite 
principles,  which  were  chiefly  maxims  of  common  sense 
accepted  by  their  society.  Of  these  Stoics  the  finest  type 
was  DuVair,  who  believed  in  Providence,  immortality,  and 
the  realization  of  the  individual  through  duty,  thus  adding 
a  flavour  of  Christianity  and  making  Stoicism  attractive 
to  many  moderate  persons  who  might  have  been  inclined 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  but  who,  as  time  passed, 
were  repelled  by  their  zeal,  then  as  now  an  irritation  to 
the  man  whose  virtue  lies  in  the  mean.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  spread  of  Stoicism  among  the  educated 
classes  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

These  children  of  the  Renaissance  took  naturally  to 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  was  thoroughly  modern. 
History  meant  little  to  him.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  future. 
By  the  new  method  which  he  had  discovered  he  would  through 
sheer  intellect  bring  treasures  from  the  human  mind  so 
dazzling  as  to  depreciate  the  values  of  the  past.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  modern  world  man  became  conscious  of 
the  powers  of  his  mind.  Imperious  reason,  like  a  new 
Athena,  was  to  flood  the  world  with  light,  and  reveal  expanses 
of  human  development  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Penetrating 
to  the  core  of  his  own  being  Descartes  there  discovered 
clear  and  distinct  laws  which  constitute  the  universe  into 
a  harmonious  system  intelligible  to  reason.  The  mind  is  not 
merely  receptive  of  impressions  from  an  objective  world, 
but  is  creative,  and  its  own  activity  involves  the  existence 
of  the  divine  mind.  Those  who  seek  for  God  need  not, 
therefore,  travel  afar  nor  expect  an  irruption  of  grace  into 
the  present  order.  "  As  viewed  by  Descartes,  science, 
experience  of  life,  the  principles  of  religious  faith,  and  the 
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good  sense  of  a  well-bred  man  do  not  exist  side  by  side,  they 
co-operate  in  forming  a  harmonious  whole/'  (Boutroux.) 
The  reader  of  the  ^'  Thoughts  '^  will  recognize  that,  in  PascaFs 
judgement,  Descartes  by  confining  reUgion  to  the  sphere  of 
the  intellect  showed  that  he  understood  its  meaning  hardly 
more  than  did  Montaigne. 

Over  against  these  Stoics  and  Cartesians  who  beUeved  that 
nature  embodied  universal  principles,  stood  a  class  of  polite 
society  popularly  called  ^^  libertines,''  who  held  that  the  indivi- 
dual was  the  measure  of  his  world,  and  who  both  in  philosophic 
theory  and  practice  refused  to  accept  the  constraint  of  principles 
or  discipline.  These  ^^  atheists  "  or  ^'  sceptics  "were  numerous 
enough  to  aggravate  the  alarm  already  felt  by  the  Church,  which 
saw  them  on  the  one  side  and  Reformers  on  the  other  hke 
two  swirhng  currents  sucking  away  the  foundations  of  Church 
and  of  society.  Richelieu  himself  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  give  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  authority. 
The  average  person  of  that  society,  who  was  never  an  extrem- 
ist, would  probably  have  been  content  with  anything  short 
of  blank  atheism.  Neither  Descartes  nor  Montaigne  aban- 
doned the  Church.  For  these  people  good  society  was  the 
air  of  the  soul,  exquisite  manners  cultivated  as  a  fine  art 
were  essential  to  a  tolerable  life,  and  brilliant  conversation 
was  the  supreme  accomplishment.  Sainte-Beuve  describes 
the  morals  of  ^^  respectable  people  "as  ^'  not  virtue,  but 
a  composite  of  good  habits,  good  manners,  respectable  conduct, 
based  ordinarily  on  a  foundation  more  or  less  generous, 
on  a  nature  more  or  less  weU  endowed.  To  be  well-bom, 
to  have  around  one  honourable  examples,  to  have  received 
an  education  which  sustains  one's  sentiments,  not  to  fail 
in  conscience,  to  have  a  care  above  all  for  right  esteem — 
that,  with  a  thousand  variations  such  as  easily  suggest  them- 
selves, with  a  larger  measure  of  fire  and  generosity  in  youth, 
with  more  prudence  and  calculation  after  thirty  years  of 
age — ^that  is  nearly  the  composition  of  the  morals  of  ordinary 
relations  such  as  we  find  them  on  the  surface  of  society  to-day. 
In  them  there  are  philosophical  results,  remnants  of  Christian 
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habits  and  maxims,  a  compromise  sufficient  for  daily  needs/' 
This  society  is  reflected  in  MoUere  as  in  a  mirror.  There 
you  have  the  French  gentleman  of  that  age  with  all  his  foibles, 
all  his  poUsh,  all  his  delight  in  agreeable  intercourse.  Moliere 
knows  its  shallowness,  and  yet  without  cynicism  portrays 
the  comedy  of  it  all.  However,  though  he  holds  up  the 
conventions  of  society  morals  to  laughter,  he  is  essentially 
non-Christian  and  non-religious.  A  tincture  of  Puritanism 
he  tasted  in  every  form  of  religion,  and  Puritanism  he  ab- 
horred; so  he  flung  the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  be  it 
remembered  he  was  the  supreme  artist  of  the  time,  into 
the  scale  against  those  who  believed  in  a  transcendental 
ideal  for  conduct. 

This  outline  will  perhaps  have  served  to  show  the  tre- 
mendous task  that  confronted  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  main- 
tain the  institutions  of  religion.  The  Church  had  the  support  of 
the  court,  and,  like  the  State,  was  an  established,  national  fact. 
But  the  authorities  knew  that  their  power  was  fast  shpping 
from  them.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  in  their  alarm  they  were 
moved  only  by  selfish  fear.  Doubtless  they  were  convinced 
that  should  the  Church  be  ruined,  morals  and  religion  in  France 
would  be  ruined.  They  therefore  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts 
to  check  this  drift,  far  more  than  national  in  its  extent, 
from  the  Catholic  Church  and  from  faith  itself.  Quite 
the  most  influential  agency  in  this  endeavour  was  the  Jesuit 
order.  They  were  the  educators  of  the  sons  of  the  highborn 
and  the  wealthy,  and  their  world  they  knew  well.  They 
were  aware  that  that  world  would  not  accept  any  stringent 
standard  from  an  ascetic  spiritual  director,  be  he  even  a 
St.  Frangois  de  Sales.  If  society  was  to  be  saved  to  the 
Church  it  must  be  by  compromise.  And  wherefore  should 
civihzation  be  thrown  aside?  Why  should  the  leaders  of 
culture  and  of  public  life  be  allowed  to  drift  away  from  the 
Church  on  the  full  and  flowing  tide  of  the  world?  A  channel 
was  therefore  engineered  by  skilful  ecclesiastics  along  which 
the  current  might  flow  unimpeded  through  the  domain  of  the 
Church,  and  thereby  piety  be  enriched  by  humanism.     They 
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would  sanctify  into  the  Christian  name  the  morals  of  the 
''  respectable  person.'' 

But  there  was  in  France  another  altogether  different 
view  of  rehgion,  which  also  at  the  time  was  struggling 
for  its  life,  not  as  against  the  world,  for  that  sceptical 
world  was  too  indifferent  to  Christianity  in  any  shape 
to  give  much  heed  to  it,  but  against  the  French  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  and  the  court.  This  view,  in  its  essence, 
was  held  by  the  Jansenists  within  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
by  the  Reformers  without.  Not  that  these  two  parties  had 
any  outward  intercourse  the  one  with  the  other.  Jansenist 
repudiated  Reformer,  but  they  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
conquest  of  the  world  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Jesuits 
was  not  worth  while  attempting.  What  they  would  get 
would  be  a  corrupt  mass  of  humanity,  its  worldly  wisdom, 
charm,  and  good  manners  notwithstanding.  To  make  any 
special  terms  with  such  a  world  would  be  to  deny  their  religion. 
Their  distinctive  word,  ^^  grace,''  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  disciples  of  Montaigne  or  Moliere,  no  less  than  their 
view  of  human  life  as  a  '^  growing  maturity  of  the  inner  man 
under  a  withering  envelope,  a  perpetual  education  for  the 
skies." 

The  Jansenists  took  their  name  from  Jansenius,  Bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  Holland,  (ob.l638)  who  claimed  that  his 
doctrine  of  grace  was  simply  a  revival  of  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  For  our  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Jansenism  was  condemned  at  Rome, 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  forgotten  as  one  of  the 
many  phases. of  belief  that  have  appeared  within  that  Church, 
had  its  fortunes  not  been  connected  in  France  with  the 
company  of  recluses,  who  lived  a  life  of  religious  meditation 
at  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  an  old  monastery  near  Paris.  The 
tragic  story  of  this  company  has  been  told  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  employs  its  history  to  give  a  survey  of  the  religious  and 
moral  fife  of  the  period. 

The  convent  took  new  life  under  Angelique  Arnauld, 
daughterof  a  distinguished  French  lawyer.  Associated  with  the 
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nuns,  there  lived  without  the  walls  a  company  of  men,  many  of 
them  near  relatives  of  the  abbess,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Antoine  Arnauld,  consummate  lawyer,  philosopher, 
and  theologian,  and  Pierre  Nicole,  the  man  of  letters.  Of  greater 
importance,  however,  to  the  school  were  its  spiritual  directors, 
St.  Cyran,  the  friend  of  Jansenius,  Singlin,  and  Saci.  Such 
an  age  as  has  been  described,  naturally  turned  for  religious 
guidance  to  men  of  masterful  convictions,  and  none  was  a 
more  skilful  ^^  practitioner  of  souls  '^  than  St.  Cyran. 

Under  his  direction  the  Port  Royalists,  accepting  the 
teaching  of  Jansen,  attempted  to  revive  essential  reUgion 
in  a  world  of  ^^  libertines, ''  sceptics,  and  atheists.  To  the 
spirit  of  this  world  they  believed  that  the  official  religion 
of  the  court  had  capitulated.  They  insisted  upon  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature  and  the  necessity  of  salvation 
through  grace  into  the  love  of  God,  as  against  philosophical 
Deism  and  the  exaltation  of  the  human  intellect  and  will. 
In  conduct  they  endeavoured  to  return  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity by  the  practice  of  poverty,  the  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  the  revival  of  penitence,  laying  stress  also  upon 
the  observance  of  the  sacraments. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  movement  did  not  find 
favour  with  the  court  and  the  Jesuits.  Richelieu  would  have 
none  of  it.  Its  doctrine  was  too  similar  to  that  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  whom  he  was  repressing  as  causing  disorder  in  the 
state,  and  he  threw  St.  Cyran  into  prison  as  a  dangerous 
character.  The  sentiment  of  Paris  was  against  these  severe 
soUtaries.  If  it  came  to  a  choice,  it  would  side  with  the 
Jesuits  rather  than  the  Jansenists,  agreeing  with  MoUerethat 
on  the  whole  our  instincts  are  good. 

In  1643  ^'  the  great  Arnauld  ^'  published  a  work  on 
"  Frequent  Communion  ^'  in  which  he  censured,  from  the  Port 
Royalist  standpoint,  the  lax  practice  of  their  opponents 
in  not  requiring  before  admission  to  the  Communion  proof 
of  the  penitence  of  the  participant.  This  drew  down  a 
storm  upon  him,  which  broke  again  in  condemnations  of  the 
Jansenist  views  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1649,  and  by  the  Pope 
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in  1653.  Arnauld  with  a  lawyer's  skill  endeavoured  to 
defend  Port  Royal  without  at  the  same  time  showing  disloyalty 
to  the  Pope,  but  he  was  impeached  and  expelled  from  the 
Sorbonne  in  1656. 

At  this  juncture,  before  the  condemnation  of  Arnauld, 
but  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Port  RoyaHsts  seemed  blackest, 
there  appeared  on  January  23rd,  1656,  the  first  of  the  eighteen 
'^  Provincial  Letters,''^  by  one  Louis  de  Montalte,  whose  iden- 
tity was  successfully,  and  with  good  reason,  concealed.  Few 
causes  have  ever  had  a  more  brilliant  champion:  rarely  has  an 
effect  been  so  instantaneous.  The  interest  of  the  Parisian  world 
was  aroused,  and  its  sympathy  was  turned  towards  the 
persecuted  soUtaries.  Though  Arnauld  was  condemned, 
the  destruction  of  Port  Royal  was  for  the  time  averted  through 
these  letters,  reinforced  as  they  also  were  by  a  report  that 
a  timely  miracle  had  taken  place  at  the  convent. 

The  writer  of  the  letters  was  Blaise  Pascal,  who  had 
become  closely  identified  with  Port  Royal  in  1654.  He 
was  born  in  Clermont  Ferrand,  in  Auvergne,  in  1623,  the  son 
of  Stephen  Pascal,  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides.  His 
father  moved  to  Paris  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
formed  a  circle  of  friends,  whose  interest  lay  especially  in 
the  problems  of  mathematics  and  physics,  to  which  much 
stimulus  was  then  being  given  by  reason  of  varied  research. 
He  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Richelieu,  but  again  retrieved 
his  fortunes  and  settled  in  Rouen,  where,  through  the  influence 
of  two  medical  friends,  the  whole  family  was  converted  to 
Jansenism.  This  is  commonly  called  the  first  conversion 
of  Blaise  Pascal,  and  its  date  was  1646.  In  the  following 
period  the  younger  Pascal  devoted  himself  to  his  mathematical 
and  physical  interests,  making  some  of  the  experiments 
with  which  his  name  has  ever  since  been  connected.  In 
1647  he  returned  to  Paris,  partly  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  health,  which  was  deUcate  throughout  his  life.  Here 
Descartes  visited  him  on  one  occasion,  and  Pascal  had  cor- 
respondence with  Fermat,  the  discoverer  of    probabilities, 

1  "  Lettres  Sorites  k  un  Provincial,  par  un  de  ses  amis." 
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whose  theory  he  developed.  He  also  prepared  the  way  for 
the  differential  and  the  integral  calculus.  Equally  important 
were  his  experiments  in  atmospheric  pressure,  which  con- 
firmed Toricelli's  work  on  the  barometer,  and  mark,  at  the 
same  time,  an  epoch  in  science  by  their  effect  in  helping  to 
banish  from  physics  the  conception  of  nature's  horror  of  a 
vacuum.  This  series  of  researches,  covering  the  years  until 
1654,  produced  in  Pascal  a  permanent  conviction  of  the 
value  of  scientific  method  based  upon  the  observation  of 
facts,  which  afterwards  he  puts  to  original  use  in  the  veri- 
fication of  religious  faith. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  from  1652tol654,  Pascal's 
*'  return  to  the  world  ''  is  usually  placed,  when  he  threw 
himself  with  eagerness  into  brilUant  Parisian  society  and 
formed  friendships  with  the  young  Duke  of  Roannez,  the 
Chevalier  de  Mere,  and  some  of  the  '^libertines,''  one  of  whom, 
Miton,  is  described  by  Boutroux  as  being  *'  skilful  in  discov- 
ering the  vanity  of  all  human  occupations  and  resting  calmly 
under  his  discouraging  reflections."  During  this  period  also 
he  wrote  a  ^^Discours  sur  les  passions  de  V amour,  ^^  which  is  his 
most  considerable  non-scientific  work  until  his  later  religious 
writings. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  psychological  antecedents 
of  conversion  trace  restlessness  and  discontent  in  Pascal 
during  these  years  of  world-pursuit,  his  heart  refusing  to 
obey  his  reason.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  surmise 
what  preparation  there  may  have  been,  but  the  external 
fact  is  that  on  November  23rd,  1653,  he  had  a  second  and 
definite  conversion  by  which  his  life  was  radically  changed. 
In  vision  he  felt  himself  rapt  into  the  divine  presence,  being 
illumined  for  two  hours  and  a  half  by  supernatural  fire.  By 
this  experience,  account  for  it  as  you  may,  Pascal  is  ranged 
alongside  the  apostle  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  to  both  of 
whom  he  approaches  in  thought  also.  Like  superbly  designed 
craft,  which  were  outstripping  most  of  their  contemporaries, 
they  respond  to  the  touch  as  it  were  of  an  unseen  helmsman, 
and    speed    away    in    another    direction.     Henceforth    the 
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most  distinguished  of  the  circle  of  Port  Royal  is  their  last 
recruit,  and  he  remains  till  his  death  consistent  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

To  return  to  the  ^^  Provincial  Letters.''  They  hold 
a  unique  place  in  French  literature  for  their  precision  of 
thought,  their  simplicity,  their  satire,  wit,  and  dramatic 
power.  But  into  the  play  of  sarcasm  and  humour  that  runs 
through  the  series  of  dialogues,  Pascal  injects  an  undertone 
of  intense  conviction.  His  purpose  is  not  that  of  a  man  of 
letters,  nor  is  he  merely  a  clever  controversialist.  He  wrote 
because  he  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  he 
was  defending  was  more  than  a  theory,  and  that  the  methods 
of  casuistry  were  undermining  morals  and  true  religion. 

The  earlier  letters  are  concerned  with  the  Jesuit,  Thomist, 
and  Jansenist  use  of  the  term  ^'  grace,''  on  which  the  trial 
of  Arnauld  before  the  Sorbonne  was  turning.  The  Jansenist 
position,  which  had  been  condemned  at  Rome,  was  that 
grace  is  not  given  to  all,  but,  where  given,  it  is  both  necessary 
and  efficacious  for  salvation.  This  doctrine  they  supported 
from  Augustine.  The  Jesuits  taught  that  grace  is  proximate, 
that  is  to  say,  accessible  to  and  sufficient  for  all,  but  only 
made  effective  through  the  definite  act  of  each  man's  free 
will.  Between  these  two  were  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas, 
whose  votes  in  the  Sorbonne  each  side  was  anxious  to  secure. 
They  also  used  the  terms  sufficient  and  efficacious  grace. 
Like  the  Jesuits,  they  held  that  for  all  men  there  is  sufficient 
or  proximate  grace,  but  unlike  them  *^  they  held  that  in 
order  to  determine  the  will,  a  further  efficacious  grace  is 
necessary,  which  God  does  not  give  to  all."  They  therefore 
differed  from  the  Jansenists  only  in  their  opinions  as  to  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  "  sufficient"  but  not  '*  efficacious" 
grace.  Montalte  in  the  deftest  possible  way  manages  to  throw 
into  confusion  the  Jesuit  and  the  Thomist  upon  whom  he  calls 
for  advice,  and  to  cast  their  theological  quibbles  into  ridicule. 

In  the  later  ^*  Provincials "  Montalte  analyses  with 
sarcasm  or  indignation  the  moral  system  of  his  foes.  He 
draws,  with  what  fairness  I  cannot  attempt  to    appraise, 
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from  the  Jesuit  Escobar,  example  after  example,  each  worse 
than  the  other,  to  show  the  malignant  effects  of  their  practice 
of  casuistry.  As  spiritual  directors  they  guided  their  disciples 
by  an  external  system  of  rules,  each  of  which  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  some  ecclesiastical  moralist.  Conduct 
is  assuredly  the  most  difficult  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  conflict 
of  views  the  average  man  is  willing  to  appeal  to  a  guide. 
But  when  guides  and  spiritual  directors  differ,  in  what  per- 
plexity the  poor  man  is  left  unless  he  can  choose  his  authority 
and  then  rely  on  his  decision!  This  leads  to  the  famous 
doctrine  of  '^  Probabilism,^^  whereby  any  practice  is  ^^  prob- 
able,'' and  therefore  may  be  adopted,  which  can  be  supported 
by  some  reputable  authority.  Such  an  expedient  of  course 
removes  all  absolute  standard,  and  lands  the  disciple  in 
legalism  of  the  worst  sort. 

Other  methods  employed  were  ^^  mental  reserve  ''  and 
'^  directing  the  intention,''  i.e.,  turning  the  mind,  while  com- 
mitting an  immoral  act,  to  an  end  good  in  itself.  For  example, 
in  order  to  evade  the  Church's  formal  prohibition  against 
usury,  recourse  was  had  to  an  ancient  practice  called  Le 
Contrat  Mohatra.  ^'  Le  Contrat  Mohatra  is  when  a  man 
needing  twenty  pistoles  for  his  business,  buys  goods  from 
a  merchant  for  thirty  pistoles,  payable  in  a  year,  and  resells 
them  at  the  same  time  for  twenty  pistoles  cash."  He  would 
thus  get  his  interest  and  preserve  his  conscience  intact.  The 
same  method  was  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  practices 
to  make  the  path  of  the  man  of  the  world  as  smooth  as  possible. 
To  those  who  know  the  history  of  morals,  the  methods 
of  casuistry  are  familiar,  and  legalism  is  unfortunately  common 
to  all  ages,  but  Pascal  has  given  a  classic  exposition  of  the 
immorahty  of  the  false,  as  distinguished  from  the  real, 
intention.  He  did  much  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the 
modem  world  to  the  fact  that  morality  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  is  rooted  in  principle  and  is  inteUigible  to 
human  reason,  and  he  thereby  accomplished  for  morals  what 
Descartes  did  for  philosophy. 
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Pascal  has  met  with  severe  criticism  as  a  moralist. 
Wherein  then  reside  his  strength  and  his  weakness?  His 
strength  is  found  in  the  combination  he  possessed  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  conduct. 
As  a  rule,  great  moral  endowment  is  accompanied  by 
fine  intellectual  power.  Discernment  goes  with  purity  of 
heart.  Pascal  regards  morahty  as  an  attitude  of  the 
human  spirit  directed  by  an  inspiration  from  God.  He  holds 
average  civilized  ethics  and  the  conventions  of  the  world 
of  polite  society  in  as  much  contempt  as  he  would  hold  guesses 
at  mathematical  or  physical  truths  in  the  realms  of  abstract 
thought  or  nature.  ^Trobabilism^'  was  a  worship  of  opinion, 
subserviency  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  "  respect  of  persons." 
But  the  morals  of  sensible  people  also  meant  recourse  to 
externalism  and  obedience  to  a  shifting  code.  To  Pascal, 
both  these  views  are  only  superficially  moral,  where  they 
are  not  positively  immoral,  starting  as  they  do  with  a  wrong 
diagnosis  of  human  nature,  both  in  its  grandeur  and  its  base- 
ness. Legalism  in  morals,  that  recurrent  parasite  against 
which  every  age  has  to  be  on  its  guard,  is  revealed  once  again 
by  its  results,  and  once  again  morals  and  reUgion,  both 
freed  from  externalism,  are  united  in  man's  fundamental 
duty  of  love  of  God. 

But  though  Pascal  struck  the  spring  of  morals,  the 
stream  as  it  flows  has  not  been  filtered  clear  of  legalistic 
elements.  He  writes  from  Port  Royal  and  shares  its  ideals. 
They  were  professedly  those  of  primitive  Christianity.  I 
have  said  "  professedly,''  because,  with  all  its  saintliness, 
the  Ufe  of  Port  Royal  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  either 
ideal  or  primitive.  It  does  not  recall  Galilee  nor  even 
the  world-conquering  Pauline  temper,  though  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  spirit  of  the  Johannine  epistles.  Moreover, 
the  intensity  of  Pascal's  nature,  his  passion  to  excel  in  every- 
thing, made  it  impossible  for  him  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  perfect  character.  His  experience  of  the  polite  society 
of  Paris,  lending  colour  to  his  theological  theory  as  to  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  made    him    pessimistic,    and 
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drove  him  from  one  world  into  another  world,  the  latter 
by  no  means  ideal,  and  assuredly  possessing  Httle  power 
of  reacting  for  good  on  that  which  he  had  left.  Pascal  became 
an  ascetic.  Asceticism  is  restraint  carried  to  excess,  an 
undue  reaction  from  the  world,  when  true  morality  would 
cry  out  for  new  power  to  effect  good  within  the  world.  Indeed, 
is  not  asceticism  in  danger  of  becoming  a  subtle  form  of 
cowardice,  an  unconscious  confession  that  the  moral  ideal 
is  so  difficult  to  realize  that  he  who  would  walk  in  safety 
must  take  the  lonely  road  across  the  wilderness,  and  avoid 
the  fragrant  paths  that  lead  into  villages  and  cities  where 
the  children  of  the  world  live  in  their  Vanity  Fair?  I  will 
not  say  that  some  natures  do  not  need  the  security  given 
by  such  a  rule  of  conduct,  but  they  are  neither  mature  nor 
virile.  The  ascetic,  moreover,  is  throwing  away  much  life- 
material.  Morals  are  a  product  of  society,  in  the  sense  that 
it  provides  the  threads  with  which  the  individual  is  to  weave 
the  pattern  of  his  character.  His  skill  in  choosing  these 
threads  and  in  blending  them  will  determine  the  quality 
of  his  finished  product.  It  is  easier  to  be  impatient  with 
things  evil  than  carefully  to  set  about  disentangling  the  true 
from  the  false  in  the  concrete  experience  of  life  among  our 
fellows.  So  rare  indeed  is  this  patience  that  Sainte-Beuve 
asks,  "  Can  we  ever  secure  the  original  untrammelled  purity, 
reconquer  the  simple  beauty  of  being  moral,  consecrate 
the  pure  delights  of  the  soul,  without  its  unseemlinesses  and 
its  errors?^'  A  world  that  has  the  Gospels  need  not  despair. 
Pascal  died  in  1662,  having  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life' 
to  Port  Royal,  and  he  was  spared  the  distress  that  came  upon 
the  community  when  Louis  XIV  set  about  the  extermination 
of  Jansenism.  To  the  end,  ill-health  pursued  him,  from 
which  he  found  reUef  in  spiritual  exercises,  works  of  bene- 
volence to  the  poor,  and  renewed  devotion  to  his  mathe- 
matical studies.  For  years  he  had  had  in  mind  a  plan  for  a 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  the  atheists,  in 
preparation  for  which  he  jotted  down  at  intervals  on  separate 
shps  of  paper,  and  without  order,  his  thoughts  on  the  greatest 
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problems  of  life.  Not  that  they  were  careless  remarks; 
on  the  contrary,  erasures  and  corrections  indicate  that  he 
was  not  easily  satisfied,  and  many  of  his  thoughts  have 
been  finished  with  a  perfection  equal  to  that  of  the  ^'  Provincial 
Letters."  Of  them  Sainte-Beuve  says,  ^*  Pascal,  admirable 
^crivain  quand  il  acheve,  est  peut-etre  encore  plus  la  ou  11 
fut  interrompu.''  When  Brunetiere  quoting  this  opinion 
adds:  "Peut-etre  le  Pascal  de  VApologie  que  nous 
n'avons  pas,  eut-il  ^gale  le  Pascal  des  Provinciales;  mais 
le  Pascal  des  Pensees^  telles  que  nous  les  avons  etait  le  seul 
qui  put  le  surpasser,''  no  further  word  is  needed  to  assign 
to  the  Pensees  their  place  in  French  literature.  Seven 
years  after  his  death  these  Pensies  were  published  by  his 
friends,  and  ever  since  editors  have  felt  themselves  free 
to  rearrange  them  to  suit  themselves,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  return  to  the  order  of  the  Port  RoyaUsts. 

Here  we  have  to  do  with  no  ordinary  transient  "Apology,' ' 
but  with  the  history  of  a  man's  soul.  In  his  own  experience 
he  sees  the  pitiful  lot  of  his  fellows,  whom  he  longs  to 
bring  with  himself  into  true  happiness.  The  originahty 
of  the  work  in  conception  is  to  be  found  in  the  method  of 
verification,  which  he  had  employed  in  his  experiments  in 
physics,  and  now  for  the  first  time  applies  to  spiritual  problems. 
He  states  his  facts  and  then  gives  the  solution  which  fits 
the  problem,  though  not  with  the  same  kind  of  certitude 
as  in  the  demonstration  of  an  abstract  truth  of  mathematics. 
Human  nature,  as  he  knew  it  in  the  sceptical  world  of  Paris, 
his  own  nature  included,  is  the  sphere  of  his  observation, 
and  this  he  depicts  in  no  dispassionate,  philosophic  manner, 
but  in  measured  words  quick  wdth  pathos.  His  object 
being  to  induce  the  reader  to  act  upon  the  solution  which 
he  offers,  he  is  at  pains  to  discover  the  order  in  which  to 
present  his  thought.  "  Men  despise  religion,  they  hate  it, 
and  fear  it  may  be  true.  To  cure  this  we  must  begin  by 
showing  that  religion  is  not  contrary  to  reason;  then  that 
it  is  venerable  to  give  respect  for  it;  then  to  make  it  lovable, 
to  nxake  good  men  hope  that  it  is  true;  then  to  show  that 
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it  is  true.     Venerable  because  it  knows  man  well,  lovable 
because  it  promises  the  true  good."  ^ 

Man,  as  Pascal  sees  him  without  God,  is  in  a  condition 
of  inconstancy,  weariness,  unrest.  ^'  Nothing  is  so  insupport- 
able to  man  as  to  be  completely  at  rest,  without  passion, 
without  business,  without  diversion,  without  study.  He 
then  feels  his  nothingness,  his  loneliness,  his  insufficiency, 
his  dependence,  his  weakness,  his  emptiness."  "  There  is 
internecine  war  in  man  between  the  reason  and  the  passions .  . 
Hence  man  is  always  divided  against  and  contrary  to  himself." 
*'  We  have  an  idea  of  happiness,  and  cannot  attain  it,  we 
feel  an  image  of  truth  and  possess  a  lie  only,  ahke  incapable 
of  absolute  ignorance  and  of  certain  knowledge."  *'  We  care 
nothing  for  the  present.  We  anticipate  the  future  as  too 
slow  in  coming,  as  if  we  could  make  it  move  faster;  or  we 
call  back  the  past  to  stop  its  rapid  flight.  So  imprudent 
are  we  that  we  wander  through  the  times  in  which  we  have 
no  part,  unthinking  of  that  which  alone  is  ours;  so  frivolous 
are  we  that  we  dream  of  the  days  which  are  not,  and  pass 
by  without  reflection  those  which  alone  exist.  For  the 
present  generally  gives  us  pain;  we  conceal  it  from  our  sight 
because  it  affects  us,  and  if  it  be  pleasant  we  regret  to  see 
it  vanish  away.  We  endeavour  to  sustain  the  present  by  the 
future,  and  think  of  arranging  things  not  in  our  power,  for 
a  time  at  which  we  have  no  certainty  of  arriving." 

"  When  I  consider  the  short  duration  of  my  fife,  swallowed 
up  in  the  eternity  before  and  after,  the  small  space  which  I 
fill  or  even  can  see,  engulfed  in  the  infinite  immensity  of 
space  whereof  I  know  nothing,  and  which  knows  nothing 
of  me,  I  am  terrified,  and  wonder  that  I  am  here  rather  than 
there,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  here  rather  than  there, 
or  now  rather  than  then.  Who  has  set  me  here?  By  whose 
order  and  design  have  this  place  and  time  been  designed 
for  me?  The  eternal  silence  of  these  infinite  spaces  alarms 
me." 


1  The  quotations  are  made  from  C.  Kegan  Paul's  translation. 
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''  This  is  what  I  see  and  what  troubles  me.  I  look  on 
all  sides  and  see  nothing  but  obscurity,  nature  offers  me 
nothing  but  matter  for  doubt  and  disquiet.  Did  I  see 
nothing  there  which  marked  a  Divinity  I  should  decide 
not  to  believe  in  Him.  Did  I  see  everywhere  the  marks 
of  a  Creator  I  should  rest  peacefully  in  faith.  But  seeing 
too  much  to  deny  and  too  little  to  affirm,  my  state  is  pitiful, 
and  I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  if  God  upheld  nature 
he  would  mark  the  fact  unequivocally,  but  if  the  signs  which 
she  gives  of  a  God  are  fallacious,  she  would  wholly  suppress 
them,  that  she  would  either  say  all  or  nothing,  that  I  might 
see  what  part  I  should  take.  Instead  of  this,  in  my  present 
state,  ignorant  of  what  I  am,  and  of  what  I  ought  to  do, 
I  know  neither  my  condition  nor  my  duty.  My  heart  is  wholly 
bent  to  know  where  is  the  true  good  in  order  to  follow  it ; 
nothing  would  seem  to  me  too  costly  for  eternity.'' 

Such  utterances  as  these  may  have  led  Pater  to  speak 
of  Pascal  as  ''  a  sick  soul  whose  doubts  never  die,  but  are 
only  just  kept  down  in  a  perpetual  agonia,^^  Others  with 
Voltaire,  deny  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  by  pointing 
to  the  triumphs  of  mind,  the  attainments  of  men  and  the  real 
gains  of  civilization.  Are  arts,  letters,  science,  our  delight- 
some friendships,  to  go  for  nothing?  Is  the  hfe  of  the 
natural  man  such  a  ghastly  failure  as  Pascal  pourtrays?  Com- 
mon sense  would  seem  to  answer  against  Pascal.  In  reply 
he  would  repeat  the  world-old  reflection  of  moralists,  "  We 
wish  only  to  see  the  victorious  end,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
we  are  surfeited." 

Another  note,  however,  in  the  thought  of  the  present 
century  which  on  occasion  rises  to  drown  the  self-satisfaction 
of  man  with  his  modern  world,  is  the  sense  of  man's  insignifi- 
cance in  the  organism  of  the  universe,  which  through  the 
researches  of  science  is  becoming  so  appallingly  vast  and 
so  infinitesimally  intricate.  It  were  pessimism,  indeed,  were 
his  freedom  to  become  a  delusion,  and  Pascal  without  hesi- 
tation would  challenge  both  the  competency  of  the  method 
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and  the  sufficiency  of  the  result.  Investigate  your  facts. 
It  is  the  soul  of  man  that  you  are  seeking  to  interpret: 
'*  Not  fronx  space  must  I  seek  my  dignity,  but  from  the  ruling 
of  my  thought.  I  should  have  no  more  if  I  possessed  whole 
worlds.  By  space  the  universe  encompasses  me  and  swallows 
me  as  an  atom;  by  thought  I  encompass  it."  '*  Man  is  but 
a  reed,  weakest  in  nature,  but  a  reed  which  thinks.  It  needs 
not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to  crush  him.  But 
were  the  universe  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  more  noble 
than  that  which  has  slain  him,  because  he  knows  that  he 
dies,  and  that  the  universe  has  the  better  of  him.  The 
universe  knows  nothing  of  this."  It  is  indeed  '*a  tumul- 
tuous and  contradictory  ego  "  that  Pascal  discloses,  whose 
*'  very  infirmities  prove  man's  greatness,  for  they  are  the 
infirmities  of  a  great  Lord,  of  a  discrowned  King." 

Having  thus  diagnosed  the  condition  of  the  natural 
man,  Pascal  proceeds:  ^^  That  a  religion  may  be  true 
it  must  show  knowledge  of  our  nature.  It  must  know 
its  greatness  and  meanness,  and  the  cause  of  both.  What 
religion  but  the  Christian  has  shown  this  knowledge?" 
Yes,  Voltaire  might  answer,  but  after  giving  an  exaggerated 
accoimt  of  human  nature,  how  can  you  prove  that  the  cause 
it  assigns  for  its  present  state  is  true  and  your  remedy  suffi- 
cient? Pascal  again,  ^*  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Christian 
religion  that  it  can  reconcile  man  with  himself  by  reconciling 
him  to  God;  it  renders  endurable  to  him  the  sight  of  himself; 
it  makes  solitude  and  repose  more  agreeable  to  many  than 
the  agitation  and  commerce  of  men." 

This  brings  us  to  his  famous  doctrine  of  religious  certitude. 
"  We  know  truth,  not  only  by  the  reason  but  also  by  the 
heart,  and  it  is  from  this  last  that  we  know  first  principles; 
and  reason  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  tries  in  vain  to 

combat  them It  is  as  useless  and  absurd  for   reason 

to  demand  from  the  heart  proofs  of  first  principles  before 
it  will  admit  them,  as  it  would  be  for  the  heart  to  ask  from 
reason  a  feeling  of  all  the  propositions  demonstrated  before 
accepting  them."  .    .    .    ."  The  heart  has  its  reasons,  which 
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reason  knows  not.''.  .  .  ."The  heart  has  its  own  order; 
the  mind  too  has  its  own,  which  is  by  premises  and  demon- 
strations; that  of  the  heart  is  wholly  different — ^it  were 
absm-d  to  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  love  by  putting  forth 
in  order  the  causes  of  love." 

Whither  then  would  Pascal  lead  us?  Is  the  heart  to 
be  called  in  for  proof  when  reason  is  confounded?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  reason  of  the  modem  thinker  is  unable 
to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  or  the  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  Pascal  derives  from  prophecy  and 
miracles,  is  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  his  heart  for  their  verifi- 
cation? This  is  not,  I  think,  his  real  meaning.  He  enunciates 
a  principle  which  goes  deeper  than  doctrines,  though  he 
did  also  probably  assume  that  the  Christian  dogmas  would 
be  floated  into  the  naind  naturally  on  the  surface  of  the  full 
flood  of  faith.  He  states  that  "  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
very  far  from  the  love  of  Him  .  .  .  .and  the  note  of  true 
reUgion  must  be  that  it  obliges  man  to  love  his  God."  "  The 
conduct  of  God  who  disposes  all  things  gently  is  to  put  reUgion 
into  the  mind  by  reason,  and  into  the  heart  by  grace."  .  .  . 
"  To  hate  self,  and  to  seek  a  truly  lovable  being  to  love  is 
therefore  the  true  and  only  virtue,  for  we  are  hateful  because 
of  lust.  But  as  we  cannot  love  what  is  outside  us,  we  must 
love  a  Being  which  is  in  us,  yet  not  ourselves,  and  that  is 
true  of  each  and  all  men.  Now  the  universal  Being  is  alone 
such.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us;  the  universal 
good  is  within  us,  in  our  very  selves,  yet  not  ourselves."  Love 
then  being  the  supreme  essence  of  religion,  can  there  be  any 
higher  certitude  of  religion  than  the  consciousness  of  the 
love  of  God? 

Pascal  found  rest  in  the  love  of  God;  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  truth  of  which  he  had  had  a  vision;  he  accepted 
his  new  life  without  regret,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  creed  of  Port  Royal.  "I  stretch  out  my  arms 
to  my  Redeemer,  who  having  been  foretold  for  four  thousand 
years,  has  come  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  me  on  earth  at  the  time 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been  foretold,  and 
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by  His  grace  I  await  death  in  peace,  in  the  hope  of  being  eternally 
united  to  Him.  Yet  I  live  with  joy,  whether  in  the  good 
which  it  pleases  Him  to  bestow  on  me,  or  in  the  ill  which 
He  sends  for  my  good,  and  which  He  has  taught  me  to  bear 
by  His  example/^ 

An  ascetic  Pascal  was  to  the  end,  but  winsome  withal. 
"  I  love  poverty  because  Jesus  Christ  loved  it.  I  love  wealth 
because  it  gives  the  power  of  helping  the  miserable.  I  keep 
my  troth  to  everyone;  rendering  no  evil  to  those  who  do  me 
wrong;  but  I  wish  them  a  lot  Uke  mine,  in  which  I  receive 
neither  good  nor  evil  from  men.  I  try  to  be  just,  true,  sincere, 
and  faithful  to  all  men;  I  have  a  tender  heart  for  those  to 
whom  God  has  more  closely  bound  me,  and  whether  I  am 
alone  or  seen  of  men,  I  place  all  my  actions  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  shall  judge  them,  and  to  whom  I  have  consecrated 
them  aU.'' 

R.  A.  Falconer 


PHASES  OF  FAITH 

THE  synoptical  gospels  display  marked  literary  dif- 
ferences, but  all  three  are  simple  narratives  by  writers 
who  tell  of  events  as  they  beUeved  them  to  have  occurred. 
They  indulge  in  no  mental  or  emotional  discussion,  or  philo- 
sophical explanations,  but  tell  a  story  in  plain  language  of  a 
wonderful  leader  drawing  irresistibly  to  himself  a  group  of 
humble  men  and  women,  who  by  speech  and  action  stand 
out  distinctly  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  gospel  of  St.  John  we  are  presented  with  another 
phase  of  the  Master's  personality,  and  of  his  teaching.  It 
presents  us  with  the  intimate  conversations  which  took  place 
between  himself  and  his  disciples.  In  them  his  teaching 
is  conveyed,  not  by  such  parables  as  he  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  but  by  mystical  allusions  and  illustrations,  which 
may  have  conveyed  inteUigible  impressions  to  their  minds 
but  would  have  been  entirely  imcomprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Owing  to  the  allegorical  character  and  preponderance 
of  dialogue  in  John's  gospel,  we  gather  from  it  fewer  and 
less  vivid  impressions  of  the  apostolic  actors  than  from 
the  three  preceding  histories.  But  the  Book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  supplements  the  synoptical  gospels  and 
presents  some  of  the  personages  moving  and  speaking  under 
the  impression  of  the  Master's  teaching,  but  no  longer  under 
the  influence  of  the  Master's  presence.  And  it  brings 
upon  the  scene  the  deepest  thinker  of  the  early  Church, 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  any  age,  yet  an  active 
propagator  of  the  Christian  cause — Saul  of  Tarsus.  The 
Acts  confirms  the  impression  of  Christ's  personality,  as 
drawn  in  the  Gospels  by  contemporary  disciples,  and  not  only 
adds  details  to  the  biographies   of  his  immediate  followers, 
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but  gives  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  which 
they  founded  in  conformity  with  his  intentions  as  they 
conceived  them.  In  the  Acts  we  recognize,  therefore,  more 
completely  developed,  the  characters  of  the  gospel  actors 
carrying  into  practice  their  Master  ^s  message  after  his  de- 
parture. In  doing  so,  we  recognize  the  traits  which  they 
displayed  as  disciples  still  dominant  and  shaping  their 
apostolic  career  when  circumstances  allowed  them  to  follow 
more  freely  the  bent  of  their  dispositions. 

If  we  read  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  as 
historical  records,  including  or  omitting  as  an  unessential 
element  the  miraculous  incidents,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  absence  of  insincerity  and  artificiality  in  the 
narrative  and  in  the  letters.  And  the  men  and  the  few 
women  who  are  there  described,  or  the  men  who  reveal  them- 
selves in  their  own  writings,  are  real  men  and  women,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  ordinary  people  of  the  same  class, 
acting  as  they  would  act  under  like  influences  and  conditions. 
Such  documents,  if  they  had  been  composed  under  later 
ecclesiastical  inspiration,  would  have  presented  us  with 
a  group  of  stilted  saints,  possessed  of  certain  artificial,  human 
hneaments  but  stripped  of  such  real,  natural  attributes 
as  the  ecclesiastical  age  in  which  they  were  'invented  con* 
sidered  derogatory  to  the  moral  purity  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Epistles  attributed 
to  the  apostles,  and  whatever  of  traditional,  unhistorical 
myth  may  have  been  superadded  by  copyists  to  the  facts 
as  originally  described  in  the  Gospels,  there  is  a  human  reality 
and  truth  to  nature  in  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  principal 
characters,  which,  apart  from  external  evidence,  impresses 
the  reader  with  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  story  and 
the  reality  of  the  actors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  miraculous  circumstances 
are  introduced  into  the  narrative  of  the  Saviour's  birth 
and  life  and  into  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  as  told  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
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any  reference  to  the  supernatural  in  the  epistolary  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  Moreover,  the  canonical  gospels 
differ  as  widely  from  the  pseudo-gospels,  which  the  early 
Church  rejected,  as  the  apostolic  epistles  differ  from  the 
earliest  apologetic  writings  of  the  fathers,  who  admittedly 
lived  within  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  each  of  the  principal  disciples  who 
became  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Church,  the  differences 
of  opinion  bred  of  differences  in  temperament  and  early 
training,  and  the  opposing  course  of  action  which  neces- 
sarily resulted,  are  told  most  naturally  in  the  Acts,  which 
constituted  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  apos- 
tolic Church.  But,  just  as  in  every  community  or  school 
there  are  a  few  who  by  force  of  character  become  prominent, 
while  the  many  merely  exercise  that  intangible  influence 
which  emanates  from  every  life,  however  insignificant,  so 
of  the  many  disciples  who  gathered  round  the  Master,  or 
who,  like  Paul,  were  won  afterwards  to  his  cause,  a  few  only 
were  conspicuous  in  promulgating  his  doctrine  after  his 
ascension.  Of  these,  James  and  John,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  traits  of  the  most 
opposite  complexion,  if  we  accept  the  traditional  authorship 
by  them  of  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  inculcating  practical 
ethics,  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  with 
their  deep  esoteric  meaning.  Peter,  the  irrepressible,  who  was 
presimaptuously  impulsive  while  under  the  gentle  restraint 
of  his  Lord  and  Master,  was  afterwards  the  foremost  in  facing 
danger  and  in  proclaiming  the  gospel.  And,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  was  obstinate  in  maintaining  his  view  of  what 
he  believed  his  Lord  and  Master's  principles  were.  He 
was  a  Jew  and  his  Saviour  had  been  a  Jew,  who  observed 
Jewish  ordinances  and  practised  the  Jewish  ritual ;  and  Peter, 
therefore,  even  after  the  vision  at  Joppa  had  convinced 
him  that  Jesus'  message  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Gentile 
as  well  as  to  the  Jew,  differed  from  Paul  the  philosopher 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  breach  with  Judaism  should 
be    carried.     Ritualistic    symbolism    may    probably    claim 
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Peter  as  its  supporter;  and  therefore  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
regards  him  as  its  first  bishop,  has  been  historically  con- 
sistent in  developing  ritualism  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
ecclesiastical  system.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  preacher 
of  reason,  the  systematic  theologian  of  the  apostolic  college; 
who,  from  the  scattered  sayings  of  the  Master,  strove  to  evolve 
a  system  of  theology  which  would  bring  to  bear  the  highest 
lessons  and  impUcations  of  the  incidents  of  his  hfe  and  death 
upon  the  problems  of  human  experience.  Theologians  have 
ever  since  been  engaged  upon  the  same  unending  problem, 
complicated,  however,  still  further,  in  their  case,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  PauFs  theories  with  the  works  and  deeds 
of  the  Master. 

Christ  ^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  the  moral  code  of  Christianity,  lays  down  few  precise 
or  formal  injunctions  for  the  regulation  of  conduct.  It 
enforces  the  law  of  Moses,  but  extends  its  provisions,  requiring 
followers,  while  not  neglecting  the  mere,  formal  enactments, 
to  live  up  to  the  intention  which  underlies  them,  no  matter 
whither  it  may  lead.  The  code  insists  on  purity  and  sincerity 
of  motive:  men  must  aspire  to  the  highest  conception  of 
life,  which  is  trust  in  God  as  a  Father  and  sympathy  with 
their  kind.  It  enunciates  principles  which  are  as  applicable 
to  the  twentieth  century  as  they  were  to  the  first,  and  to 
the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East.  It  does  not  lay  down  rules 
which  could  not  be  applied  to  the  shifting  conditions  of 
society.     Thus  Christianity  can  become  the  world's  religion. 

Had  Jesus  laid  down  a  code  of  maxims  and  laws,  instead 
of  inculcating  certain  general  principles  for  the  regulation 
of  life,  there  would  have  been  more  consistency  in  church 
history,  but  less  elasticity  in  the  appHcation  of  his  religion 
to  the  shifting  wants  of  mankind  during  the  ages.  Had 
Jesus  likewise  formulated  a  system  of  doctrine  or  form  of 
ritual  for  worship,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  for 
the  charge  of  heresy  against  those  of  his  followers  who  might 
have  deviated  from  his  precise  rule.  The  systems  of  doctrine, 
the  rituals,  and  all  the  devices  which  have  been  used  by  the 
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Church  as  an  excuse  for  persecution,  have  been  the  inventions 
of  men. 

In  these  four  great  teachers  we  have  representatives 
of  four  prominent  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
the  four  main  types  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian 
practice.  Instead  of  the  representatives  of  each  phase 
combining  to  organize  a  harmonious  Christian  Church,  those 
who  favoured  one  or  the  other  have  always  assumed  an 
antagonistic  attitude  to  each  other.  That  was  true  even 
of  the  early  Church,  for  though  each  of  the  apostles  claimed 
obedience  to  his  Master  ^s  teaching,  as  interpreted  by  himself, 
there  was  bitter  controversy  among  them;  and  every  section 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  since  based  its  claims  on  scriptural 
authority  according  to  one  or  other  of  these  early  leaders. 
The  apostles  themselves  quarrelled  in  support  of  their  views, 
and  the  Church  Universal  has  since  been  divided  into 
denominations,  each  organized  as  a  hostile  army,  fighting 
bitterly,  as  though  the  other  members  of  the  Christian  body 
were  enemies,  because  each  adhered  to  one  of  the  types  of 
apostolical  Christianity,  believing  it  to  be  all  essential,  and 
refusing  to  recognize  it  as  part  of  the  perfect,  harmonious 
whole  which  would  constitute  a  perfect  ecclesia. 

The  decision  of  the  vexed,  critical  questions  as  to  the  date 
of  composition  of  the  documents  which  compose  the  New 
Testament,  or  of  the  authority  of  the  authorship  of  the  books, 
may  be  left  out  of  om-  discussion.  The  Christian  Church  has 
accepted  them  as  the  historical  basis  for  its  existence;  and 
they  constitute,  as  it  were,  its  fundamental  charter  and  contain 
its  organic  law.  Whether,  therefore,  it  was  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee  who  wrote  the  fourth  gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse;  or  whether  one  author  composed  the  third 
synoptical  gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  whether 
he  was  Luke,  or  who  Luke  actually  was ;  whether  the  irrepres- 
sible Peter  of  the  gospels  or  the  opinionated  Peter  of  the 
Acts  was  the  author  of  the  two  letters  attributed  to  him, 
matters  little.  The  Peter  of  the  gospels  and  of  the  Acts  was  a 
real  person,  with  strongly  marked  characteristics,  who  left  his 
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impress  on  the  Church  in  all  ages.  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  Paul 
the  apostle  were  one  and  the  same  man.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  many  parts,  acquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy,  as  well 
as  trained  in  Jewish  traditions  and  rabbinical  sophistry. 
He  was  a  poet  of  deep  emotions  and  brilliant  imagination, 
who  could  compose  the  Hymn  on  Charity  and  the  Epic  on 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  His  own  writings,  as  well  as 
Luke's  description  of  him,  are  in  harmony.  They  depict 
a  thinker  whose  nxind  compelled  him  to  theorize  on  the  facts 
of  his  belief  and  work  them  up  into  a  consistent  philosophical 
system.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of  physical  endur- 
ance; he  never  wearied  of  traveUing  from  place  to  place, 
organizing  his  converts  into  congregations  and  communities. 

St.  Peter  and  his  Jewish  followers  clung  to  Jewish  ritual- 
ism more  ardently  than  pleased  Paul,  who,  as  the  apostle 
of  systematic  theology  and  doctrine,  apparently  ignored  all 
formality,  perhaps  because  he  dreaded  in  himself  the  domina- 
tion of  the  emotions  over  his  reason.  All  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  Paul  confirm  the  supposition  that,  as  a  philosopher, 
he  could  not  help  reasoning  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  his  teaching, 
and  the  meaning  of  both,  instead  of  yielding  himself  unresist- 
ingly to  the  emotions  which  they  might  excite. 

In  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  way,  as  occasion  called 
for  them,  he  worked  out  some  detached  propositions  which 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  the  dogmatists  of  all  the  Churches, 
have  endeavom-ed  to  elaborate  into  complete  systems  of 
morals  and  theology.  The  material  on  which  they  had 
to  work  was  so  incoherent  and  vague  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  results  of  their  theorizing  are  even  more 
incongruous  than  ingenious;  and  that,  having  been  accepted 
by  their  followers,  they  have  become  the  battle  cries  of  many 
a  quarrel  in  the  Church.  Had  Paul  foreseen  the  result, 
he  would  have  been  more  precise  in  his  language  and  explicit 
in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts. 

There  is  a  beautiful  picture  by  Raphael  in  Bologna, 
where  St.  Cecilia,  wrapt  in  an  ecstacy,  is  looking  upwards 
to  catch  the  music  of  a  heavenly  choir.     The  harp  hangs 
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listlessly  from  her  hand,  and  a  heap  of  musical  instruments 
lies  mute  at  her  feet,  which  mortal  hands  can  never  attune 
to  such  celestial  strains  as  she  was  listening  to.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen and  another  Mary  are  intent  with  her  in  wrapt  elation 
and  devotion,  and  a  priest,  the  fourth  figure  in  the  group, 
in  his  less  refined  and  ecstatic  expression,  shares,  nevertheless, 
these  feelings  in  his  degree.  But  St.  Paul,  who  occupies  as 
prominent  a  place  on  the  canvas  as  the  patron  saint  of  music 
herself,  looks  down  to  earth.  He  is  not  given  by  the  inspired 
painter  a  look  of  disapproval,  but  merely  one  of  wonderment 
and  doubt  as  to  whether  men  can  be  saved  through  their 
emotions  instead  of  by  their  reasonable  beliefs.  The  superb 
bursts  of  poetry  which  relieve  his  dogmatic  writings  express 
the  mastery  which  emotions  at  times  possessed  over  his  mind. 
Had  he  been  a  simple  peasant  or  a  fisherman  and  not  a  pupil 
of  Gamaliel,  brought  up  in  the  schools,  the  emotional  element 
of  his  nature  might  have  predominated  over  the  thinking 
of  a  philosopher.  Nevertheless  St.  PauFs  character  and 
writings  were  necessary  to  complete  the  composite  structure 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  to  lead  the  Church  in  its  endeavours  to 
systematize  the  themes  of  Christian  theology.  The  himaan 
mind  demands  a  consistent  scheme,  but  whether  PauFs 
fragmentary  thoughts  must  be  received  as  the  only  basis 
for  an  acceptable  scheme,  or  merely  as  an  experiment,  is  a 
subject  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  The  permanent 
value  represented  by  them  will  be  suspected  to  lie  rather 
in  the  profound,  personal  experience  which  they  express  in 
forms  derived  from  the  ideas  of  his  age. 

As  to  the  writings  of  St.  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  best,  he  might  well  have  written  the  gospel  attributed 
to  him  by  tradition.  The  document  was  accepted  by  the 
early  Church  as  written  by  him,  and  as  expressing  a  phase 
of  Christian  thought — ^the  mystical.  It  has  consoled  in 
their  afflictions  more  troubled  souls,  and  solved  the  doubts 
of  more  waverers  than  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul. 

So,  Hkewise,  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James: 
it  harmonizes  with  the  views  of  those  who,  in  regenerating 
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the  world,  hope  to  effect  more  by  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church  than  by  doctrinal  teaching.  In  fact,  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  reads  as  a  corrective  of  an  exaggerated  reliance 
on  systematic  theology,  and  almost  as  a  polemic  against 
St.  Paul.  We  find  in  the  early  Church  advocates  of  these 
same  main  phases  of  Christian  life  and  practice  which  have 
ever  since  prevailed,  and  which  still  characterize  and 
unfortunately,  by  their  tendency  to  refuse  mutual  recogni- 
tion, distract  the  Church. 

If  we  survey  the  conditions  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
to-day  and  the  direction  of  their  prominent  proclivities,  I 
think  we  will  recognize  that  they  are  distinctly  towards 
a  more  ornamental  form  of  worship,  that  is,  in  favour  of 
ritualism,  and  towards  social  reform,  rather  than  towards 
strict  adherence  to  dogmatic  formulae  or  towards  mysticism. 
Most  congregations  of  almost  all  denominations  demand 
a  more  ornamental  service.  The  symbolism  of  vestures, 
postures,  and  sacraments  is  understood  and  appreciated 
by  very  few;  but  the  charm  of  music  and  the  theatrical 
effect  of  a  Well-conducted  service,  heightened  by  well  arranged 
accessories  in  the  chancel,  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
the  public,  and  excite  reUgious  emotions,  except  in  minds 
prejudiced  and  imbued  by  strong  traditional  or  logical  anti- 
pathies. As  a  magnificent  presentation,  performed  in  most 
perfect  and  harmonious  setting,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Every  detail  is  the  result  either  of  some  ritualistic  motive 
borrowed  from  an  olden  ceremony,  which  had  a  clear  meaning 
not  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  or  is  the  product  of  centuries 
of  development,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  most  artistic, 
as  well  as  enthusiastic,  religious  minds  of  Christendom.  It 
originated  in  Rome,  Byzantium,  or  North  Africa;  and  in 
practice  every  detail  is  followed  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
admirably  performed  by  men  trained  to  their  office  from 
childhood.  To  the  educated,  every  gesture  and  vestment  con- 
veys some  symbolical  meaning;  but  the  feelings  of  the  crowd 
are  affected  by  the  sensuous  beauty  and  the  mystery.     It 
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is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  churches  have 
of  late  unmistakeably  gravitated  towards  ritualism.  This 
has  not  been  of  set  purpose  nor  has  the  movement  been 
instigated  by  the  clergy.  The  faith  of  the  people  has  been 
shaken  in  the  older  systems  of  dogma  by  modern  discoveries 
and  the  modern  view  of  the  world,  which  is  gradually  emerging 
out  of  these;  but  their  faith  in  Christ  and  what  Christ  taught 
has  grown  stronger.  They  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
maxims  with  modern  ecclesiasticism  or  with  the  business 
methods  so  generally  practised  by  the  Christian  Church;  but 
with  the  growth  of  discontent  grows  faith  and  hope  in  Christ. 
Men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  dogmatic  theology  and 
sermons;  they  demand  a  substitute;  they  find  it  in  ritualism, 
which  appeals  to  their  senses  and  to  their  feelings,  while 
they  are  groping  about  for  a  more  substantial  basis  of  belief. 
Emotionalism  is  a  safer  and  sounder  stepping-stone  from 
the  old  theology  to  the  new  than  materialism.  It  is  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  Episcopalianism,  but  its  growth  is  ap- 
preciable everywhere  and  it  has  influenced  even  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  Church  in  all  its  branches,  without  distinction, 
has  always  been  a  social  and  economic  force,  but  less  under 
Protestant  influence  than  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
before  or  since  the  Reformation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Church  was  the  only  eleemosynary  agent  which  extended 
organized  charity  to  the  poor  or  educational  facilities  to 
the  masses.  During  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  it  numbered 
among  its  members  the  great  scholars;  and  its  teaching 
orders,  male  and  female,  have  always  devoted  themselves, 
some  to  communicating  elementary  education,  others  to 
the  advancement  of  learning.  The  sick  were  nursed 
by  nuns;  prisoners  and  captives  were  relieved  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Francis  and  by  other  monks,  during  those  many 
generations  when  war  and  strife  seemd  to  leave  no  place  for 
pity  in  the  human  breast.  And  it  was  when  these  services 
were  most  required  that  these  orders  lived  most  nearly  up 
to  their  ideals. 
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Protestantism  inculcated  the  direct  relation  of  each 
man  to  his  Maker  without  the  intervention  of  priest  or 
sacrament.  It  favoured,  therefore,  individualism  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory;  and  threw  on  each  man  and  woman 
the  responsibility  of  obeying  or  neglecting  the  inspiration 
of  the  spirit  towards  good  works.  To  that  extent  it  dis- 
couraged co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  in 
directions  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  its  special 
province.  Hospitals  have  since  then  been  supported  by 
the  state  or  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  charitable. 
Secular  education  has  been  almost  universally  dissociated 
from  ecclesiastical  control;  and  no  Protestant  Church  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  supporting  the  whole  parish  poor 
out  of  its  ecclesiastical  funds,  the  English  vestry  system 
of  administering  the  Poor  Laws  being  the  last  reminder  of 
what  the  old  Church  recognized  as  its  duty. 

Of  late,  however,  the  Protestant  Churches  have  begun 
to  act  upon  the  theory  that  the  world  cannot  be  reformed 
by  sermons  only,  and  that  a  healthy  body  and  therefore 
healthy  surroundings  are  conducive  to  good  morals  and  a 
reUgious  life.  Therefore  gymnasia,  baths,  social  clubs,  and 
secular  entertainments  form  as  integral  a  part  of  the  organ- 
ization and  attractions  of  a  large,  modern  congregation  as 
prayer  meetings  and  distinctly  religious  functions.  Even 
the  emotions  are  being  less  appealed  to,  and  material  induce- 
ments are  more  and  more  brought  to  bear  as  subsidiary 
influences  leading  up  to  a  well  regulated  life.  What  effect 
the  eUmination  of  the  distinctly  religious  motives  and  the 
devotional  aspirations  will  have  on  the  religious  life  of  the 
future  seems  to  be  but  dimly  perceived  by  the  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  who  must  obey  the  popular  impulse. 

The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  first 
impulse  from  Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  and  the  group  of  men 
nicknamed  *^  muscular  Christians ''  half  a  century  ago;  but 
in  its  more  modern  phases  it  has  developed  into  an  intricate 
system,  whose  tendencies  are  towards  social  betterment 
rather  than  distinctly  religious  propagandism,  either  doctrinal 
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or  emotional.  No  Protestant  denomination,  however,  has 
attempted  to  systematize  this  phase  of  Church  work.  In- 
dividual congregations  carry  it  on  actively  or  supinely, 
giving  prominence  to  special  features.  Some  even  invite 
to  their  gymnasia  and  clubs  all  men,  irrespective  of  creed, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Infidels.  Though  congregations 
support  dispensaries  and  employ  deaconesses  and  nurses, 
no  denomination,  as  an  organic  body,  ordains  any  body  of 
men  or  women  to  special  service  of  teaching  or  nursing; 
and  none,  I  think,  has  as  yet  legislated  or  laid  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  its  clergy  or  officers  in  carrying  on  such 
extra-clerical  work. 

In  this  practical  age  and  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
mysticism  finds  little  favour.  In  a  certain  sense  mysticism 
is  the  abnegation  of  reason,  whereas  dogmatism  attempts 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  system  on  certain  premises,  which 
may  not  be  capable  of  being  proved,  but  which  the  dogmatist 
insists  on  as  being  certain  though  undemonstrable.  The 
mystic  accepts  the  impressions  of  his  imagination  as  valid,  and 
regards  as  divine  suggestions  what  some  might  describe  as 
morbid  impulses. 

Still,  while  the  dogmatist  must  reject,  as  of  no  value, 
some  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  so-called  *^  passive  state,"  he 
cannot  deny  that  brilliant  thoughts  have  flashed  across  the 
nainds  of  those  emotional  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of 
these  abnormal  influences,  to  such  an  extent  that  one  wonders 
whether  truths  are  not  revealed  through  other  media  than 
the  mechanism  of  logic,  and  whether  thoughts  are  not  capable 
of  creating  impressions,  though  not  uttered  by  word  or  deed. 
A  great  wave  of  emotion,  when  of  national  magnitude,  must 
be  a  force  of  incalculable  power,  though  not  measurable 
by  any  standard  or  process  which  we  know  of.  We  can 
hardly  otherwise  explain  the  spread  of  some  of  the  great 
movements  which  have  swept  over  the  earth  and  carried 
before  them  whole  peoples;  or  attribute  to  the  preaching 
alone  of  a  single  man  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Whitfield 
and  the  Wesleys,  the   effects   produced.     Such  individuals 
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may  have  originated  the  movements;  but  they  were  pro- 
pagated by  the  emotions  of  the  multitude,  who  felt  what 
they  themselves  could  not  express. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  more  tolerant 
of  the  mystics  than  the  other  religious  bodies,  and  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  has  approached  the  character  of  univer- 
sality. It  is  rigid  in  requiring  nominal  adherence  to  its 
doctrinal  system,  even  though  the  great  thinking  spirits 
of  the  Church  have  not  always  given  equal  prominence  to 
all  dogmas.  None  would  actually  deny  certain  cardinal 
beliefs;  but  great  theologians  have  given  some  of  them  such 
slight  prominence  in  their  system  as  to  virtually  eliminate 
them.  This  was  the  case  with  Newman.  But  the  Church 
has  always  recognized  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  lose  control  of  itself  and  of  its  subjection  to  its  corporate 
partner,  the  body;  and  to  hold  communion  with  the  spirit 
world.  When  the  mystics  were  led  by  their  aberrations 
into  delusions  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  they 
came  under  punishment;  but  even  when  the  mental  condition 
which  they  exhibited  might  be  declared  to  be  abnormal, 
and  actually  morbid,  the  Church  saw  nothing  reprehensible 
in  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the  practices  of  the  Church  favour 
such  phenomena  by  encouraging  mental  concentration  on 
one  line  of  thought,  or  one  train  of  emotions ;  until  a  con- 
dition of  oblivion  to  all  external  impressions  supervenes 
and  the  fancies  acquire  the  strength  of  reality.  Many  of  the 
saints  of  that  Church,  and  many  others  who  are  revered 
though  not  canonized,  were  mystics.  Mere  Marie  de  ITncar- 
nation,  the  first  Superior  of  the  Ursulines  in  Canada,  was  a 
clear-headed  administrator  and  a  graphic  recorder  of  historical 
events;  but  yet  she  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  Dom 
Claude  Martin,  her  son,  wrote  her  life,  and  edited  her  letters 
and  her  ^'Meditations  et  RetraitesJ^  The  preface  is  in  part 
an  apology  for  much  of  the  incomprehensible  contents  of  the 
volume.  He  admits  the  abnormal  conditions  from  which 
Mere  Marie  ^s  visions  proceeded,  but  refers  them  to  an  over- 
whelming access  of  divine  possession.     They  were,  he  says 
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phenomena  of  oraison  passive,  in  which  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  mind  are  quiescent.  The  various  aspects  of  this 
general  condition  are  oraison  de  quietude,  le  silence  interieur, 
le  sommeil  spirituel,  and  these  culminate  in  Vunion  intime. 
This  last  is  sometimes  called  mariage  mystique,  and  is 
peculiarly  open  to  misunderstanding  by  the  unsympathetic. 
And  yet  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  what  is  called 
liaison  perpetuelle,  the  perpetual  engagement  made  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  soul  between  God  and  the  soul  itself. 
God  makes  Himself  manifest  as  willing  to  give  Himself  irrevo- 
cably to  the  soul,  and  reciprocally  the  soul  gives  itself  irrevo- 
cably to  God,  when  is  born  une  confiance,  whose  result  is  that 
the  soul  acts  with  God  in  a  familiarity  such  as  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  pass  for  presumption.  '^  The  dispositions 
of  the  soul  in  T oraison  are  then  so  intimate  that  what  is 
known  of  them  constitutes  a  separate  science,  and  it  is  this 
mystic  theology  of  which  so  many  great  men  have  treated.'' 
Certain  of  the  psychic  phenomena  of  the  oraison  passive 
suggest  some  relationship  to  those  of  spiritualism,  and  others 
to  Christian  Science. 

This  reference  will  sufficiently  indicate  how  incongruous 
such  phases  of  faith  are  with  either  logical  Calvinism  or 
active,  sociological  Protestantism;  and  yet  in  the  hagiography 
of  the  Church  we  find  combined,  in  such  saints  as  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  most  active  energy  in  works  of  charity  with  such 
intense  practice  of  the  oraisoii  passive  that  the  curious  pheno- 
menon was  exhibited  in  him  of  mental  emotion  being  impressed 
as  stigmata  on  the  material  body.  That  the  signs  of  the 
wounds  were  conspicuous  on  St.  Francis  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  many  of  the  accepted  facts  of  history. 
Protestantism,  in  this  respect,  is  less  pliable  than  Roman 
Catholicism.  Still,  all  these  aspects  of  thought,  emotion, 
and  activity  have  apparently  reappeared  among  the  various 
antagonistic  offshoots  of  Protestantism,  when  men  or  women 
of  diverse  temperaments  have  striven  to  express  their  concep- 
tion of  the  Master's  ideals,  and  to  reconcile  these  ideals  with 
the  shifting  demands  of  modem  life.     In  different  Churches, 
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and  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  same  Church,  we  see  them 
prominent  as  principles  or  practices,  or  as  mere  transitory 
experiments. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  all  the  members  of  any 
Christian  denomination  should  favour  the  same  phase  of 
Christian  work  or  worship.  A  florid  rituahsm,  for  instance, 
jars  on  one,  and  excites  devotional  feeling  in  another.  In 
large  cities,  where  there  are  many  congregations  bound 
together  by  certain  doctrinal  ties,  it  would  tend  to  harmony 
among  the  different  groups  with  different  tastes,  if  the  low 
churchman,  for  example,  would  recognize  the  right  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  high  churchman  in  building  his  own 
place  of  worship;  in  preferring  to  place  candles  and  crucifixes 
on  an  altar,  before  which  he  wishes  to  kneel,  instead  of  in 
front  of  an  empty  communion  table;  and  to  see  his  pastor 
or  priest,  if  he  prefers  that  name  to  ''  minister,  ^^  clad  in  a 
vestment  on  which  symbolical  emblems  are  embroidered, 
instead  of  in  a  plain  surplice  or  Geneva  gown.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ritualist  should  have  mercy  on  the  obliquity,  ignor- 
ance, and  deadness  of  feeling  of  his  less  emotional  brother 
Episcopalian.  If  this  spirit  prevailed  all  the  differences  of 
all  the  different  Protestant  bodies  would  lose  their  magni- 
tude, perhaps  quite  disappear,  if  only  Christians  of  the 
twentieth  century,  like  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  first,  would 
retain  their  preferences  for  one  phase  or  another  of  Christian 
thought  or  labour,  but  at  the  same  time  merge  them  all  in 
honest  missionary  work  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  along 
lines  on  which  all  are  agreed. 

James  Douglas 
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SALVE 

i 

'HE  bond,  O  Prince,  which  holds  our  hearts  to  thee 


T 


Was  never  wrought  by  politic  design; 

'Tis  natural  as  the  fragrancy  of  pine, 
And  dear  as  is  the  sense  of  giving  free 
To  loyal  Kings  a  reverent  loyalty; 

Its  elements  do  graciously  entwine 

With  love  for  vanished  friends,  for  natal  shrine, 
For  airs  of  spring,  for  all  her  flowers  which  be 
Lovely  beneath  what  majesty  of  blue: 

A  filial  mist  may  cloud  your  warrior  eyes, 

And  you  see  Home  beneath  Canadian  skies, 
When  the  pure  strands,  O  Prince,  are  shown  to  you, 

A  Home  with  folk  who,  when  a  loved  one  dies. 
Love  unforgetting  on  their  whole  hves  through. 

ii 

When  maple  sap  and  buds  have  scarce  begun 
The  greening  tint  our  early  April  shows. 
The  singing-sparrow,  braving  lingering  snows, 

Renews  his  gentle  elegy  for  one 

Whose  cherished  memory  Time  hath  not  imdone; 
For  still  her  praise  in  fondest  story  flows 
To  Youth  from  aged  lips,  whose  childhood  rose 

When  all  the  Realms  hailed  you  her  newborn  son. 

And  when  the  little  singer  plaintive  ends 
His  delicate  refrain,  our  heart-strings  wait 
What  else  his  native  heart  may  meditate; 

Yet  ever  seems  he  chanting:  Now  May  wends 
This  way  to  bring  Queen's  Birthday  blooms  elate — 

Our  dearest  flowers  were  all  her  loyal  friends. 
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And  ere  May  goes  she  strews  our  olden  Queen 
With  prairie  crocus  sheathed  in  velvet  gray, 
The  mystic-sweet  arbutus'  fairy  spray, 

Spring  beauties  starring  o'er  the  gladey  scene, 

Mild  violet  throngs,  which  charm  the  dells  away 
From  dusk,  with  tints  adorably  serene. 
Bold  bloodroot  multitudes  of  waxen  sheen 

Crowding  on  headlands  open  to  the  day 

When  woodland  daffodils  of  pensive  head 
Have  shrunk  before  the  bannered  trillium  host : 
Then  hazes,  dreaming  over  field  and  coast. 

Seem  to  enshroud  our  well  beloved  dead, 
Whose  long  engloried  annals  cannot  boast 

A  fairer  ray  than  her  own  goodness  shed. 

This  storied  festival  of  all  our  year 

Was  unforgot  in  Edward's  honoured  reign, 

And  ever  shall  be,  though  we  see  again 
A  crowned  manliness  we  well  revere: 
The  more  our  Royal  Sailor's  name  is  dear. 

And  Mary's,  for  her  queenUness  so  fain 

Of  Pity's  help  to  Poverty  and  Pain, 
The  more  we  deem  our  olden  Queen  is  here. 
Regnant  in  children  bearing  sceptred  trust 

As  in  profound  humiUty  of  soul; 

And  more  our  grateful  hearts  the  King  extol, 
Since  to  our  sway  he  spares  the  Prince  august 

In  mien,  in  fame,  most  worthy  on  the  scroll 
Of^royal  kin,  frank,  simple-hearted,  just. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

VV/ITH  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  of  its  Proceedings, 
^^  supplemented  by  the  issue  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Agreements  more  recently  arrived  at  between  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Dominions,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  im- 
partial students  of  empire  politics  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of 
what  has  actually  been  accompHshed  by  the  Sixth  Imperial 
{nee  Colonial)  Conference,  held  in  London  from  May  23rd  to 
June  20th.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is  well  to  stand  apart  from 
the  extreme  views  of  party  pohticians.  The  ''don't  talk  to 
me  of  empire"  school  may  plume  itself  on  its  belief  that 
''Imperialism  is  dead,''  but  when  one  finds,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  ultra-imperialistic  Premier  like  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
assuring  the  National  Liberal  Club  that  the  Conference  just 
concluded  "has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  all  previous 
Conferences  put  together,"  one  does  not  feel  quite  like  weep- 
ing over  an  open  grave. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  organization  of  the  Empire,  and  it  would  indeed 
be  strange  if  no  progress  at  all  could  be  recorded.  The  old 
ideal  was  that  there  should  be  as  Uttle  formal  connexion  as 
possible  between  her  colonies  and  the  motherland,  and  theo- 
rists looked  complacently  forward  to  the  time  when  the  former 
would  drop  oflf  Uke  ripe  fruit  from  the  parent  stem.  But  the 
logic  of  events  has  been  too  strong  for  them.  Partly  drawn, 
no  doubt,  by  the  attractions  of  Jubilees  and  Coronations, 
the  children  have  been  glad  to  gather  from  time  to  time 
round  the  family  hearth,  and  they  were  never  less  minded 
than  they  are  to-day  to  cut  the  connexion  and  set  up  in 
business  for  themselves.  They  have  "got  the  habit"  of 
coming  together,  and  of  trying  to  formulate  their  common 
interests  as  well  as  to  recognize,  at  the  same  time,  their  joint 
responsibiUties.     Some  people  have  been  afraid  of  going  to# 
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far  in  the  direction  of  imperial  unity.  On  the  British  side 
the  perversity  of  party  poHtics  still  leads  a  certain  school, 
which  need  not  here  be  defined  or  designated,  to  look  for 
every  sign  of  the  process  known  as  ''  hiving  off,"  in  order 
that  they  may  turn  round  triumphantly  and  say  ^^I  told  you 
80  ! "  On  the  other  hand  every  one  knows  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  for  autonomy  in  the  Dominions.  But  if  you  will 
only  substitute  the  phrase  '* voluntary  co-operation"  for 
"imity"  or  ^' concentration,"  and  make  as  sparing  a  use  as 
possible  of  the  word  '^  imperial,"  it  is  astonishing  what  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  in  both  quarters.  There  are  of  course 
some  who  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  of  ^^ empire"  or 
*'  imperial "  matters,  unless  you  are  using  these  words  to  de- 
signate a  hotel  or  an  exhibition.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
whereas  in  former  days  all  that  the  Colonies  had  to  do  was 
to  attend  to  their  own  local  affairs  and  behave  themselves 
properly,  they  are  now  of  their  own  accord  and  free-will 
entering  the  sphere  of  imperial  interests, — notably  those 
of  defence  and  foreign  policy.  The  Naval  and  Military 
Agreements,  just  published  as  a  most  important  addendum 
to  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  are  the  answer  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  Dominions  over-seas  *'  refuse  to  enter  into  any 
closer  bonds  of  formal  union,  either  for  miUtary,  political,  or 
commercial  purposes."  (The  Nation^  June  17th  1911).  These 
epoch-making  contracts  help  further  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  apart  from  the  change  from  ^^ Colonial"  to  *' Imperial" 
Conference,  the  meetings  periodically  held  in  London  go  for- 
ward now  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  common  interest 
no  longer  as  between  ^^  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,"  but 
as  between  ^^His  Majesty's  Government  and  His  Govern- 
ments beyond  the  Seas." 

The  most  favourable  omen  that  heralded  the  assembhng 
of  the  Conference  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  non-party 
memorial  signed  by  some  300  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Asquith  towards  the  end 
of  April.     The  intention  of  this  memorial  was  to  urge  that 
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practical  steps  should  now  be  taken,  possibly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ^^  representative  council  of  an  advisory  character, 
in  touch  with  pubUc  opinion  throughout  the  Empire/'  to 
bring  the  Over-seas  Dominions  into  closer  contact  with  the 
management  of  those  imperial  affairs  which  are  at  present 
mainly  in  the  care  of  the  Mother  Country,  though  they  affect 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  the  speeches  made  in  support  of 
the  memorial  may  be  found  anticipations  of  proposals  made 
at  the  Conference  itself,  including  at  the  one  extreme  an 
Imperial  Council  with  an  executive  controlUng  the  affairs  of 
the  Empire  and,  at  the  other,  a  non-elective  Commission 
which  could  serve  as  a  link  between  the  quadrennial  Con- 
ferences, and  help  to  prepare  and  digest  the  material  to  be 
submitted  for  consideration.  The  important  point  to  note  is 
that  it  was  the  expressed  wish  of  this  variously-composed 
delegation  to  keep  matters  affecting  imperial  unity  outside 
the  domain  of  party-politics,  and  also  that  its  members  seem 
to  have  realized  the  essential  difficulty  of  the  whole  problem, 
— how  to  reconcile  any  such  forward  step  with  the  autonomy 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  In  undertaking  to  bring 
before  the  Imperial  Conference  a  petition  which  he  admitted 
was  "  more  variously  supported  than  any  he  could  remember 
having  seen  in  the  course  of  his  career, '^  the  British  Premier 
sagely  reminded  the  deputation  that  nothing  of  a  practical 
nature  could  be  done  without  the  fullest  concurrence  and 
consent  of  the  Over-seas  Dominions  themselves. 

If  the  300  British  M.Ps.  of  every  sort  of  political  com- 
plexion, may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference,  they  were  themselves  anticipated  by  one  of 
the  Dominion  Premiers.  Before  leaving  Sydney,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  made  a  speech — apparently  unheralded  and  unpre- 
meditated— ^in  which  he  undertook  individually  to  settle  the 
whole  question  of  the  organization  of  the  Empire.  Starting 
from  the  need  for  systematic  cooperation  for  defence,  he  pro- 
posed to  constitute  an  Imperial  Parliament,  to  which  should 
be  committed  all  questions  involving  defence,  along  with 
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kindred  subjects  such  as  foreign  policy,  foreign  treaties,  and 
international  agreements.  There  was  to  be  an  Imperial 
House  of  Representatives,  returned  upon  a  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  an  Imperial  Senate,  to  which  each  portion  of  the 
Empire  would  elect  an  equal  number  of  members  :  the  re- 
sulting Parliament  to  be  strictly  hmited  to  imperial  questions, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  determining  the  contributions  re- 
quired for  defence  from  each  Dominion  represented.  This 
scheme  would  have  the  further  advantage,  he  thought,  not 
only  of  relieving  an  already  overburdened  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  of  securing  concurrently  internal  autonomy  and 
Home  Rule  for  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

How  did  the  Conference,  when  it  assembled,  deal  with 
these  and  such  like  suggestions?  Both  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1887  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1902  had  put  the  need  for 
cooperation  in  defence  alongside  of  the  need  for  an  improved 
political  organization  such  as  would  enable  the  Empire  to 
act  together  as  a  unit  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  desirability 
of  better  conmaercial  relations.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
suggestion  of  an  Advisory  Council,  the  Colonial  Premiers 
would  give  no  countenance  to  a  body  which  would  obviously 
derogate  in  theory  from  their  position  as  heads  of  responsible 
governments,  and  which  might  be  found  to  be  in  practice 
distinctly  embarrassing.  The  same  story  was  repeated  in 
1911.  For  while  much  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  for  imperial  defence,  the  suggestions  for  im- 
proved methods  of  pohtical  union  resulted  in  practically 
nothing. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  record  that  the  leading  part  in  re- 
jecting the  somewhat  crude  and  immature  proposals  for  con- 
stitutional changes  made  at  the  Conference  was  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  His  attitude  from 
first  to  last  has  been  one  of  vigilant  and  vigorous  assertion 
of  Canadian  autonomy  and  ministerial  responsibility.  In 
1897  he  joined  with  others  in  recording  his  opinion  that  ^'  the 
present  political  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  self-governing  Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory  under 
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the  existing  condition  of  things/'  In  1902  he  was  the  only 
Colonial  Premier  who  refused  to  accept  the  principle  of  in- 
creasing the  defensive  strength  of  the  Empire  by  contributing 
to  the  cost  of  the  British  Navy,  either  in  cash  or  by  the 
establishment  of  ^^  local  naval  defences  '^  in  consultation  with 
the  Admiralty.  Though  his  scruples  seem  more  recently  to 
have  been  somewhat  overborne,  it  is  important  to  recall  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  willing  that  even  in  time  of  war  the 
local  naval  forces  of  the  Dominion  should  come  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  probable  that  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  possibility  of  war  was  for  a  long 
time  unthinkable.  His  well-loved  native  land  was — in  Sir 
Wilfrid's  thoughts  and  imaginings — ^to  enjoy  an  experience 
that  would  be  unique  in  history — that  of  growing  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  aggression  from  any  quarter  whatever.  When 
we  are  summing  up  the  results  of  the  Conference,  in  the 
hght  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Agreements  already  referred 
to,  we  should  not  omit  to  note  that  as  recently  as  last  year 
(29th  Nov.  1910)  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  in  Parhament 
that  ^'  under  present  circumstances  it  is  not  advisable  for 
Canada  to  mix  in  the  armaments  of  the  Empire."  His  for- 
mula of  voluntary  cooperation  is  so  much  respected  in  Lon- 
don that  official  draughtsmen  never  fail  to  include  in  their 
documents  such  phrases  as  ^^  should  any  of  the  Dominions 
desire  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  a  time  of  real 
danger.''  Even  in  the  latest  Agreements  it  will  be  found  that 
the  wording  is  carefully  chosen  to  guard  against  the  possibly 
unwarranted  assumption  that  any  part  of  the  Empire  would 
'^  desire  "  to  take  its  share  in  general  defence. 

With  such  a  record  behind  him,  it  must  have  been 
obvious  that  the  Canadian  Premier  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  Sir  Wilfrid  had 
gone  to  the  Conference  ^^  with  very  few  suggestions  to  make," 
and  in  the  spirit,  no  doubt,  of  one  who  desired  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  So  when  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  came 
on  with  his  proposals  for  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  advi- 
sory to  the  Imperial  Government,  Sir  Wilfrid  would  have 
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none  of  it.  In  very  trenchant  language  he  pointed  out  that 
'*  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  proposed  was  not  an  advisory  Coun- 
cil, but  a  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  with  power  to 
create  expenditure,  but  no  responsibility  for  providing  the 
necessary  revenue  to  meet  that  expenditure.  Such  a  system 
was  indefensible.  The  body  might  say  that  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  million  pounds  were  necessary,  so  much  for  each  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  then  the  respective 
Governments  would  be  dumb  agents  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
cision. They  would  simply  have  to  provide  the  money  asked 
for.  Such  a  proposal  he  thought  was  absolutely  impracti- 
cable.'' 

The  commanding  influence  wielded  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  at  the  Conference  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  deference  to  objections  made  by  him  that  a 
much  more  modest  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Home 
Government  was]  also  withdrawn.  In  order  to  bridge  over 
the  intervals^  between  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  itself, 
Mr.  Harcourt  proposed  to  set  up  a  standing  Committee, 
without  either  executive  or  legislative  functions,  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary, 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  the  High  Commissioner  or 
other  Representative  of  the  Dominions,  and  a  Representative 
of  Newfoundland.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  however,  stated  that 
"  he  would  view  with  serious  apprehension  the  interference 
of  anybody  whatever  between  the  Home  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions.  He  adhered  to  the  position 
he  took  up  four  years  ago,  that  the  relations  between  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  should  be  carried  on  by 
themselves.  The  organization  of  the  Colonial  Office  had 
given  ample  satisfaction,  and  he  thought  they  should  leave 
matters  as  they  were  at  present."  In  spite  of  support  from 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Harcourt 
intimated  that  he  would  not  proceed  further  with  his  pro- 
posal. The  Conference  is  therefore  left  without  any  Standing 
Conamittee  to  prepare  business  in  the  intervals  between  its 
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meetings,  and  to  put  things  in  proper  form  for  discussion. 
ThiSj  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Lyttleton,  a  former 
Colonial  Secretary,  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  he  spoke  of  certain  important  proposals  as  having 
been  "  asphyxiated  in  an  atmosphere  of  bland  inaction.'' 
Let  us  hope  that  the  next  Conference  may  not  have  a  repe- 
tition of  this  year's  experience,  when  in  response  to  a  long 
neglected  despatch  asking  for  suggestions  for  the  agenda 
paper,  our  own  Dominion  Government  sent  in  the  end  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  it  had  nothing  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  put  forward  but  would  join  in  discussing  any  points 
raised  by  other  governments. 

The  need  of  a  better  organization  within  the  Conference 
itself  is  illustrated  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  over 
the  Declaration  of  London.  Members  had  evidently  for- 
gotten the  resolution  passed  in  1902,  ^^  That,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  confidential  negotiations  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  the  views  of  the  Colonies  affected  should 
be  obtained,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  better  position 
to  give  adhesion  to  such  treaties."  Otherwise  they  might 
have  shown  more  surprise  when  the  Canadian  Premier  stated 
his  view  that  ^^  it  was  a  very  far-reaching  proposition  that 
the  Dominions  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  Home  Government.  .  .  .  If  a  Dominion 
insisted  on  being  consulted  in  regard  to  matters  which  might 
result  in  war,  that  would  imply  the  necessity  that  they 
should  take  part  in  the  war."  The  English  newspaper  press 
seized  on  this  pronouncement  as  an  indication  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire  !  It  was 
argued  that  it  is  not  open  to  any  of  the  Dominions  to  regard 
itself  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  merely  when  it  suited  its 
convenience.  ^^  Either  it  flies  the  British  flag  or  it  does  not. 
There  is  no  middle  course.  To  make  war  in  common  and 
peace  in  common  is  the  ordinary  undertaking  of  any  two 
Powers  which  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
It  must  be  manifest  that  Imperial  partnership  can  have  no 
stability  if  based  upon  a  weaker  sense  of  mutual  obhgation 
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than  that  which  binds  two  allied  peoples,  however  remote 
their  systems  and  their  race."  In  the  general  chorus  of 
disapproval  which  followed  the  Canadian  Premier's  utterance, 
statesmen  Uke  Lord  Selbome,  and  jurists  like  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  took  an  active  part.  Referring  more  directly  to 
South  Africa,  the  former  stated  the  somewhat  obvious  truth 
that  **  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  can  make  sure  of  remaining  neutral  when  the  British 
Empire  is  at  war,  and  that  is  by  severing  its  connexion  with 
the  British  Empire  in  time  of  peace."  In  a  legal  deUverance 
on  ''neutrality,"  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  said:  ''The  law  of 
nations  knows  nothing  of  an  International  unit,  whatever  its 
internal  constitution  may  be,  making  war  and  peace  in 
sections."  In  Canada,  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  did  not  fail  to 
improve  the  situation.  He  protested  against  the  idea  that 
Canadians  would  "  desire  to  enjoy  the  prestige  and  advantage 
of  the  British  connexion  and  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag  until  trouble  comes,  and  then  to  reserve  the  right  to 
remain  neutral,"  and  poured  ridicule  on  the  suggestion  that, 
while  in  peace  we  should  be  part  of  the  Empire,  in  war  we 
should  "find  both  honour  and  safety  in  a  happy  neutrality, 
which  will  permit  our  forces  to  maintain  a  glorious  inactivity 
while  our  flag  is  fired  upon  by  armed  foes." 

The  Canadian  Premier  had  in  all  probability  nothing 
more  in  his  mind  than  the  formula  of  "  voluntary  coopera- 
tion," and  the  need  for  observing  the  procedure  prescribed 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  before  any  overt  act  of 
war  is  committed.  He  was  simply  giving  its  full  interpreta- 
tion to  the  little  phrase  "should  it  so  desire,"  which  has 
been  incorporated,  as  already  stated,  in  all  the  docu- 
ments that  govern  and  regulate  the  partnership  of  each 
of  the  Dominions  with  the  Motherland.  Messrs.  Monk  and 
Bourassa — and  the  Province  of  Quebec  generally — would  not 
have  liked  to  see  that  little  phrase  left  out  !  An  attempt 
was  made,  however,  to  indicate  that  South  Africa  and  Can- 
ada had  common  interests  in  pressing  the  point,  and  that 
General  Botha  would  be  found  to  be  in  full  agreement  with 
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the  attitude  taken  up  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  misconception.  General  Botha  is  a  soldier,  and 
knows  too  much.  No  doubt  he  fully  realizes  the  significance 
of  the  words  used  by  Lord  Selborne  :  ^^  If  South  Africa  lost 
command  of  the  sea,  either  by  the  destruction  of  the  naval 
power  of  the  Empire  or  because  South  Africa  had  separated 
from  the  Empire,  South  Africans  would  no  longer  have  it  in 
their  power  to  develop  their  South  African  nationality  as 
entirely  free  men  and  without  external  interference."  General 
Botha  knows  that  South  Africa  has  no  Monroe  Doctrine  to 
help  it  out  at  a  pinch  !  It  was  quite  natural  therefore  that, 
in  spite  of  certain  articles  in  the  Volkstem,  his  friends  should 
have  at  once  protested  against  the  attribution  of  any 
^^neutraUty"  views  to  the  South  African  Premier,  while  he 
himself,  on  his  return  to  London  from  the  Continent,  re- 
pudiated such  views  categorically  and  without  any  reser- 
vation.^ 

So  far  as  imperial  defence  is  concerned  the  great  advances 
made  by  the  recent  Conference  will  best  be  understood  from 
a  study  of  the  new  Naval  and  Military  Agreements.  The 
tenor  of  these  documents,  now  that  they  have  been  given  to 
the  public,  seems  fully  to  justify  what  Mr.  Asquith  said  to 
the  Conference,  by  way  of  forecast,  in  his  closing  speech  : 
^^  Our  discussions,  conducted  also,  and  necessarily,  under  the 
same  veil  of  confidence  in  regard  to  co-operation  for  naval 
and  military  purposes,  have  resulted,  I  think,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  agreement,  which,  while  it  recognizes  our  com- 
mon obligations,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  with  equal 
clearness  that  these  obligations  must  be  performed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  local  opinion  and  local  need  and  local  circumstances.'' 
Take  the  naval  agreement.  Every  one  knows  what  the  com- 
mand of  the  seas  means  for  our  widespread  Empire.  Hence- 
forward in  time  of  war  the  navy  is  to  be  kept  for  strategic 

1  "  General  Botha  does  not  agree  with  the  Volkstem  article,  and  considers  that  for 
South  Africa  or  any  other  Dominion  to  be  neutral,  while  the  Mother  Country  is  at  war 
is  an  impossibility,     There  can  be  no  question  of  optional  neutrality." — Renter's  Agency. 
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purposes  one  and  indivisible,  and  even  in  time  of  peace,  with 
uniformity  of  discipline,  and  arrangements  for  the  inter- 
change of  officers  and  men,  the  advantages  of  unification 
will  to  a  great  extent  be  secured.  For  the  sixteenth  clause 
of  the  Naval  Memorandum  runs  as  follows  :  ^^  In  time  of  war, 
when  the  naval  service  of  a  Dominion,  or  any  part  thereof, 
has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Dominion  authorities,  the  ships  will  form  an  integral 
pait  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  will  remain  under  the  control 
cf  the  British  Admiralty  during  the  continuance  of  war/^ 
Under  such  conditions,  the  old  theory  of  local  defence  will, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Dominions,  be  abandoned,  and  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  iniquity  of  proposing  that  Cana- 
dian battle-ships  shall  go  away  across  the  ocean, — ^never  per- 
haps to  be  seen  again  ! 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  battle-ships.  The  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  is  probably  due  to  the  infor- 
mation given  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  in  the  joint  sittings 
with  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee.  What  was  put  before 
them^must  naturally  be  only  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  the 
renewal  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  announced  shortly 
after  the  Conference  adjourned,  is  a  step  which  the  Home 
Government  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  without  first  secur- 
ing the  appreciative  assent  of  the  Dominions.  Probably 
a  great  deal  more  was  put  forward  that  would  help  to  show 
the  essential  inter-connexion  of  foreign  policy  and  defence. 
And  no  doubt  the  spirit  which  animated  the  dehberations 
held  at  these  joint-sessions,  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  expert  members  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
was  that  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  described  in 
the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  :  '^  Everywhere  and  throughout,  the  object  is  not 
aggression,  but  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  insurance 
against  loss  and  destruction  of  the  vast  social  and  material 
interests  of  which  we  are  the  trustees.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  your 
presence  here  to  take  stock  together  of  the  possible  risks  and 
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dangers  to  which  we  are  or  may  be  in  common  exposed  ;  and 
to  weigh  carefully  the  adequacy,  and  the  reciprocal  adaptive- 
ness,  of  the  contributions  we  are  respectively  making  to 
provide  against  them." 

As  to  commercial  relations,  it  will  not  be  expected — 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  Reciprocity  issue  now  before 
the  country  in  the  Dominion  elections — that  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine  more  than  a  passing  allusion  should  be  made 
to  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Premier  in  securing  from 
the  Conference  a  resolution  drafted  with  the  object  of 
enabling  any  of  the  Dominions  which  may  so  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  operation  of  a  (commercial)  treaty  with- 
out impairing  the  treaty  for  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Though 
no  previous  notice  seems  to  have  been  given  of  this  motion, 
it  obtained  a  very  general  assent,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Home  Government  as  inevitable,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances. Whether  it  will  make  for  ^^  closer  union,"  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  urged,  or  for  disintegration,  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  another  resolution,  equally  imexpected,  but  pro- 
bably the  result  of  conference  with  the  Home  Government, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  which  is  to  visit  all  the  Dominions  and  to 
collect  all  possible  information  that  may  be  of  use  in  stimu- 
lating and  developing  trade  cooperation.  It  is  expressly 
stipulated,  however — and  the  point  was  much  insisted  on  by 
the  Secretary  of  State — ^that  it  is  not  to  be  in  the  power  of 
this  Commission  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Dominions  or  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  re- 
gard to  such  policy  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several 
Dominions  are,  and  must  remain,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said,  '^  each 
master  in  its  own  house,  and  every  self-governing  State  in 
the  Empire  must  pursue  such  a  fiscal  policy  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  its  citizens  is  for  the  time  being  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  their  own  country." 

Aside  from  these  grave  issues,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  the  Sixth  Imperial  Conference,  in  the 
course  of  its  sessions,  occupied  itself  with  the  discussion  of 
other  matters  of  "common  interest"  to  the  Governments 
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concerned.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal,  naturalization,  emigration,  improvement  of 
cable,  wireless,  and  steamship  communication,  labour  ex- 
changes, Indian  immigration,  uniformity  in  the  laws  relating 
to  trade-marks,  and  patents,  copyrights,  etc.  These  and 
such-like  subjects  were  found  to  be  admirably  suited  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  basis  of  the  cooperative  principle.  And 
effective  action  as  to  some  of  them  is  hkely  to  be  taken  at 
once — as,  for  example,  the  matter  of  judicial  appeals,  where 
the  changes  about  to  be  introduced  are  largely  the  result  of 
Lord  Haldane's  broad  statesmanship  and  wide,  judicial  ex- 
perience. But  in  importance  none  of  these  issues  can  com- 
pare with  imperial  defence  and  foreign  relations.  Within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  we  had  the 
spectacle  of  a  European  Continental  power  ^Hrying  it  on  '^  to 
see  how  far  it  would  be  allowed  to  go.  And  so  far  as  we  can 
forecast  the  future,  the  same  thing  is  likely  to  happen  again. 
On  this  occasion  considerable  effect  was  produced  in  the 
various  Chancelleries  by  the  firm  utterances  of  the  English 
Prime  Minister,  backed  as  he  was  not  only  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  but  also  by  a  representative  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  the  Colonial  Pre- 
miers too,  speaking  for  the  great  democracies  they  represent, 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  ranging  themselves  alongside  of 
the  officers  of  the  Home  Government  at  such  a  time  of  stress. 
Then  would  the  British  Empire  speak  with  one  voice,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  secure.  Meanwhile,  instead  of 
shouting  that  '^imperialism  is  dead,''  let  us  rejoice  that  the 
Conference  held  this  summer  was  able  to  do  so  much  to 
strengthen  the  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country,  and  in  Mr.  Asquith's  words  to  ''make  the 
Empire  in  all  its  activities,  and  throughout  all  its  parts  a 
more  complete  and  effective  instrument  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  corporate  unity  and  strength.''  We  have  now  had 
twenty-five  years  of  discussion,  in  the  next  twenty-five  we 
may  again  have  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  motto, 
"  United  we  Stand,  Divided  we  Fall." 

W.  Peterson 
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PERHAPS  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  British  Empire 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  as  true  for  us  as  it 
was  for  Adam  Smith  more  than  a  century  ago  that  ^'  this  Em- 
pire has  hitherto  existed  in  imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto 
been,  not  an  Empire,  but  the  project  of  an  Empire.^'  It  may 
be  that  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  if  there  be  a  British  Empire 
then,  great  as  it  is,  it  relates  to  not  one  quarter  of  the  King^s 
Dominions.  If  the  phrase  betoken  the  control  by  one  of 
them  of  immense  territories  and  wide-spread  populations,  it 
has  indeed  a  sufficient  fulness  of  apphcation;  but  in  the  more 
modern  and  the  broader  meaning  of  common  effort  and 
common  responsibihty  on  the  part  of  all  who  fly  the  same  flag, 
we  are  not  able  to  use  it.  Britain  has  an  Empire;  Canada, 
Austraha,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  have  nothing  but 
themselves. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  proclaimed  this  when  he  declared, 
quite  logically,  that  unless  we  were  consulted  in  the  policies 
that  governed  Empire,  it  remained  with  us  to  say  when,  and 
whether  if  at  all,  we  should  take  our  part  in  the  consequences. 
He  went  considerably  farther,  and  changed  indeed  the  whole 
basis  of  his  logic,  when  he  announced  his  wish  that  the  Do- 
minions should  not  be  consulted,  because  they  would  thereby 
conmiit  themselves  to  Uability  for  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Fisher  of  Australia  is  reported  to  have  been  not  less  frank  in 
stating  ^  that  we  are  not  an  Empire,  but  a  very  loose 
association  of  independent  nations,  wiUing  to  remain  in  fra- 
ternal cooperative  union,  but  only  on  condition  that  we  may 
at  any  time,  or  for  any  cause,  terminate  the  connexion,  untram- 
melled by  any  laws,  treaties,  or  constitutions.  While  he  has 
repudiated  the  report,  the  fact  that  it  could  be  published  is  in 
itself  momentous. 

To  some,  this  state  of  affairs  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
to  others  of  regret ;  to  none  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
for,  whichever  party  be  the  wiser,  things  cannot  stay  as  they 
are.  The  facts  are  changing  as  we  look  at  them;  and  these 
are  the  days  that  inevitably  determine  whether  a  British 
Empire  will  ever  declare  itself,  or  whether  it  will  be  written 
in  history  as  nothing  but  an  abandoned  hope. 

If  we  would  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies involved  in  this  question,  we  must  rid  our  minds  of  the 
metaphors  that  are  the  cant  of  our  time.  It  is  not  the  part 
of  wisdom  that  similes  and  figures  of  speech  should  control 
pohcies;  and  yet  on  every  hand  they  are  held  out  to  us  as  the 
decrees  of  fate.  How  many  imagine  that  they  have  said  the 
last  word  upon  our  destiny  if  they  repeat  with  Turgot  that 
colonies,  Uke  fruit,  must  drop  from  the  tree  when  they  are  ripe! 
As  well  answer  that  if  the  fruit  drop  it  drops  to  be  consumed. 
It  is  true  that  Turgot ^s  prediction  was  justified  as  regards  the 
America  of  his  day;  but  only  because  that  particular  colony 
willed  it  so.  Nothing  can  hinder  another  colony  in  other 
circumstances  from  willing  and  achieving  otherwise.     "  One 

1  Reviewof  Reviews,  J\i\y22iid,  1911. 
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urgent  reason/^  said  Sir  John  Seeley,  in  his  '' Expansion  of 
England/'  ^^  why  poUticians  should  study  history  is  that  they 
may  guard  themselves  against  the  false  historical  analogies 
which  continually  mislead  those  who  do  not  study  history/' 
Unless  we  allow  our  own  fictions  to  have  a  mesmeric  effect 
over  us,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  our  simple  question  is, 
Do  we  intend  anything,  and  if  so,  what  do  we  intend?  In 
determining  the  possibility  of  a  sound  and  lasting  Empire  we 
shall  find  that  great  errors  exact  great  penalties,  but  to  bring 
about  or  to  avoid  the  errors  and  the  penalties  there  will  be  no 
fate  and  no  forces  more  mysterious  than  our  own  moods,  our 
characters,  and  our  capacities. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  friends  of  Empire  imwit- 
tingly  do  their  best  to  persuade  many  against  it,  preaching,  as 
in  their  time  they  learned,  notions  of  its  requirements  quite 
as  uncalled  for,  by  similes  quite  as  unjustified ;  giving  a  frequent 
handle  to  the  accusation  so  emphatically  resented  by  Lord 
Mihier,  that  Imperialists  are  ^^  people  who  think  only  of 
national  power,  of  armies,  and  navies,  and  of  cutting  a  big 
figure  in  the  world. ''^ 

Of  such,  it  seems,  is  Mr.  Collier,  who,  though  he  speaks 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  is  almost  one  of  the  family  in 
his  solicitude  for  us.  Our  liking  for  his  friendliness  and  charm, 
his  vigour  and  sincerity,  so  keenly  engaged  in  pointing  the 
moral  for  us  and  for  his  countrymen,  must  not  bhnd  us  to 
his  occasional  tricks  of  superficial  thought.  His  aggressive 
Imperialism  of  stakes  and  claims,  of  forced  and  professional 
expansion,  of  restless  patronage,  is  founded  on  the  dogma 
that  ^'  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  must  grow  or  it  must  die. ''^ 
If  by  ^^ growth''  he  means  a  continual  increase  in  bigness, 
then,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Collier,  his  analogy  is  absurd. 
The  only  individual  to  whom  the  alternative  of  growth  or 
death  ever  presented  itself,  was  the  frog  who  would  be 
an  ox.  When  he  ceased  to  grow,  he  died  of  too  much  grooving. 
If  there  were  any  analogy  at  all  in  the  physical  way,  and  there 

1  "  Imperial  Unity,"  p.  17. 

2  "The  West  in  the  East,"  p.  14. 
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is  none,  it  might  more  justly  be  said  that,  when  we  reach  our 
natural  utmost  and  cease  to  grow,  we  begin  to  live,  to  develop, 
to  establish  ourselves.  Thereafter,  no  full-grown  man  can  by 
taking  thought  add  the  least  part  of  a  cubit  to  his  stature, 
save  by  putting  cork  in  his  heels.  Some  national  expansions 
do  indeed  resemble  this  operation,  but  coming  from  analogies 
to  facts,  nations  do  what  they  can,  not  what  they  must. 

Expand,  says  Mr.  Collier,  or  go  to  the  wall.  Accordingly, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  quotes,  though  with  the  qualified 
approval  by  which  cleverness  always  compromises,  the  saying 
of  Von  Moltke:  '^  La  guerre  est  une  institution  de  Dieu.  En 
elle  les  plus  nobles  vertus  trouvent  leur  epanouissement. 
Sans  la  guerre  le  monde  se  perdrait  dans  le  materiahsme.^^ 
Could  the  Ironic  Powers  go  farther  than  to  tempt  such  a  state- 
ment from  the  man  whose  success,  and  all  that  it  meant, 
changed  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and  Heine,  of  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Hegel,  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Wagner,  into 
an  iron  materiahsm  that  produces  nothing  for  the  spiritual 
gain  of  mankind?  Could  there  be  a  more  typical  example 
of  that  mihtarist  confusion  of  thought  which  really  seems  to 
imagine  that  peace  lies  all  day  upon  a  silken  couch,  spending 
no  more  effort  than  to  raise  herself  for  one  more  feast  of  sweets 
and  fats,  of  butter  and  honey? 

We  may  be  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  not  all  who  Uve  at 
peace  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  means  time  and  room  for  con- 
tinuous energy,  endeavour,  and  advance.  We  may  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  little  healthy 
killing  does  no  harm.  Bodies  are  cheap,  and  not  every  soul 
is  indispensable.  If  war  meant  nothing  but  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  by  all  means  let  us  organize  opportunities  to  kill 
those  who  prove  their  unfitness  by  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
guns.  And  if  it  were  but  slaughter,  if  it  gave  rise  to  nothing 
but  the  virtues  of  courage  and  endurance,  let  those  who  can 
afford  so  quick  a  luxury,  so  easy  a  cure  for  all  the  impatience, 
the  cramped  ambitions,  the  tenacious  griefs  of  men,  leave 
dull  desks  and  every  week  go  forth  to  battle.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  game  of  life  upon  such^  simple  terms  is  that 
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the  sport  would  speedily  stop  for  want  of  players.  For  those 
faculties  which  mankind  desires  to  preserve,  we  must  find  a 
more  permanent  training  school. 

But  our  friends,  the  militarists,  are  never  consistent. 
None  of  them  have  the  backbone  to  maintain,  undiluted,  the 
high  moral  principle  of  war  for  training's  sake.  Sooner  or 
later  each  of  them  supports  his  militarism  by  one  of  two  added 
arguments;  either,  that  it  ensures  peace,  or  that,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy,  it  produces  quick  profits  and  substantial 
returns.  Now,  if  the  first  be  the  case,  then  war,  that  great 
school  of  morals,  is  for  ever  to  be  unused,  because  of  arma- 
ments, those  infallible  compellers  of  peace;  while  if  the  second 
be  true,  then  peace,  because  it  is  despicably  fat  and  rich,  is 
to  be  supplanted  by  war  in  order  to  achieve  for  us  greater 
fatness  and  vaster  riches.  Which  then  is  it  that  we  really  are 
being  offered — war  to  train  character,  war  to  gather  wealth, 
or  armaments  to  ensure  peace?  We  cannot  have  more  than 
one  of  the  three. 

It  may  be  replied,  however,  that  there  is  a  better  and  higher 
use  for  armaments  than  any  of  these  alternatives.  Certain 
nations,  it  is  thought,  represent  ideas  that  are,  on  the  whole, 
inimical  to  the  world's  progress;  certain  others  consistently 
defend  those  that  make  for  the  world's  advance:  the  former 
immoral,  or,  if  you  hke,  unmoral  merely,  resting  on  the  posi- 
tion that  might  is  right,  that  power  is  a  law  unto  itself  and 
justifies  its  purposes;  the  latter  aiming  always  at  an  earthwide 
security  and  freedom  that  must  for  ever  challenge  such  anarchy. 
If,  prejudiced  as  we  may  be,  we  honestly  beUeve  that  our  own 
country  is  of  the  second  sort,  then  national  ease  and  national 
existence  itself  are  small  considerations  and  of  little  value 
to  us,  when  the  principles  we  revere  are  to  vanish  from  the 
earth.  The  two  attitudes  must  for  ever  clash,  and  if  the 
one  be  armed  so  must  the  other  be.  Search  ourselves  deeply 
that  we  are  not  hypocrites,  that  in  the  role  of  defenders  of  the 
faith  we  in  our  turn  shall  need  no  challenge,  but  if  British 
principles  inevitably  train  us  to  resent  the  statesmanship  of 
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Machiavelli,  then,  if  we  make  a  British  Empire,  these  are  the 
facts  a  British  Empire  has  to  face. 

To  this  there  is  but  one  answer,  and  it  is  not  direct.     It 
rests  in  the  knowledge  that  MachiaveUian    statesmanship 
must  some  day  come  to  an  end,  not  from  resistance  but  from  a 
reahzation  of  its  own  futiUty.  Very  understandably,  if  not  very 
nobly,  it  has  sought  to  use  war  for  the  sake  of  gaining  tangible 
advantages.     It  is  now  about  to  discover  that  for   such  an 
object  war  is  an  utter  mistake.     This  is  the  theme  that  Mr. 
Norman  AngeU  has  so  briUiantly  developed  in  what  must  be 
acknowledged  as,  pohtically,  the  most  important  book  of  the 
generation.     ^'  Is  it  true,''  asks  Mr.  AngeU,  ^'  that  wealth  and 
prosperity  and  well-being  depend  on  the  pohtical  power  of 
nations,  or,  indeed,  that  the  one  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  other?     Is  it  true  that  one  nation  can  gain  a  sohd, 
tangible  advantage  by  the  conquest  of  another?      Does  the 
political  or  mihtary  victory  of  a  nation  give  any  advantage  to 
the  individuals  of  that  nation,  which  is  not  still  possessed  by 
the  individuals  of  the  defeated  nation?    Is  it  possible  for  one 
nation  to  take  by  force  anything  in  the  way  of  material  wealth 
from  another?     Is  it  possible  for  a  nation  in  any  real  sense 
to  '  own  '  the  territory  of  another — ^to  own  it,  that  is,  in  any 
way   that    can  benefit  the  individual  citizens  of  the  owning 
country?    If  England  could  conquer  Germany   to-morrow, 
completely  conquer  her,  reduce  her  nationality  to  so  much 
dust,  would  the  ordinary  British  subject  be  the  better  for  it? 
If   Germany   could   conquer  England  would   any    ordinary 
German  subject  be  the  better  for  it?     The  fact  that  all  these 
questions  have  to  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  that  a 
negative  answer  seems  to  outrage  common  sense,  shows  how 
much  our  pohtical  axioms  are  in  need  of  revision." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  AngeU  acknowledges 
no  use  for  force,  but  he  points  out  the  decisive  difference 
between  the  role  of  conqueror  and  that  of  policeman,  and 
shows  in  how  small  a  range,  comparatively,  the  latter  can 
apply.  He  iUustrates,  for  example,  the  complete  difference 
between  the  taking  of  Alsace-Loraine  by  Germany  and  that 
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of  California  by  the  United  States,  Algeria  by  France,  or  India 
by  England.  '^  Alsace-Loraine  is  owned  by  her  inhabitants, 
and  nobody  else;  and  Germany,  with  all  her  ruthlessness,  has 
been  unable  to  dispossess  them,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  matricular  contributions  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
(which  incidentally  is  neither  three  millions  nor  eight,  but 
just  about  one)  is  fixed  on  exactly  the  same  scale  as  that 
of  the  other  states  of  the  Empire.  Prussia,  the  conqueror, 
pays  per  capita  just  as  much  as,  and  no  less  than,  Alsace  the 
conquered,  who,  if  she  were  not  paying  this  million  to  Germany, 
would  be  paying  it,  or,  according  to  my  critic,  a  much  larger 
simi,  to  France;  and  if  Germany  did  not  own  Alsace-Loraine, 
she  would  be  relieved  of  charges  that  amount  not  to  one  but 
to  several  milUons.^ 

^^  The  citizens  of  London  would  have  no  imaginable  inter- 
est in  ^  conquering  ^  Birmingham,  or  vice  versa.  But  suppose 
there  arose  in  the  cities  of  the  north  such  a  condition  of  dis- 
order that  London  could  not  carry  on  its  ordinary  work  and 
trade;  then  London,  if  it  had  the  power,  would  have  an  interest 
in  sending  its  police  into  Birmingham,  presuming  that  that 
could  be  done.  The  citizens  of  London  would  have  a  tangible 
interest  in  the  maintaining  of  order  in  the  north, — they  would 
be  the  richer  for  it. 

'^  Order  was  just  as  well  maintained  in  Alsace-Loraine 
before  the  German  conquest  as  after,  and  for  that  reason 
Germany  has  not  benefited  by  the  conquest.  But  order  was  not 
maintained  in  California,  and  would  not  have  been  as  well 
maintained  under  Mexican  as  under  American  rule,  and  for 
that  reason  America  has  benefited  bytheconquestof  Cahfornia. 
France  has  benefited  by  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  England  by 
that  of  India,  because  in  each  case  the  arms  were  employed 
not,  properly  speaking,  for  conquest  at  all,  but  for  police 
purposes;  and  so  far  as  they  fulfilled  that  role,  their  role  was 
a  useful  one. 

'^  How  does  this  distinction  affect  the  practical  problem 
under  discussion?      Most  fundamentally.     Germany  has  no 

1  p.  41. 
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need  to  maintain  order  in  England,  nor  England  in  Germany, 
and  the  latent  struggle,  therefore,  between  these  two  countries 
is  futile.  It  is  not  the  result  of  the  inherent  necessity  of 
either  people;  it  is  the  result  merely  of  that  woeful  confusion 
which  dominates  statecraft  to-day,  and  is  bound,  so  soon  as 
that  confusion  is  cleared  up,  to  come  to  an  end/' 

As  for  the  point  that  there  is  still  left  room  for  struggle 
over  the  question,  who  shall  be  policeman  and  reap  the  advan- 
tages consequent  therefrom,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
these  are  matters  governed  by  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
production.  If  monopoly  be  the  result  of  control,  how  is  it 
that  Germans  successfully  compete  with  Englishmen  in  the 
trade  of  India,  and  do  so  without  the  expense  of  preservative 
measures?  The  policeman  can  only  be  exclusive  where  the 
efficiency  of  its  merchants  allows  it.  To  any  attempt  to  regu- 
late otherwise,  the  facts  of  economic  and  financial  relation- 
ships supply  sufficient  checks  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  heed 
them,  or  unsparing  punishment  if  we  are  not.  A  Spain,  lavish- 
ing her  energies  first  upon  conquest  and  then  upon  keeping 
rivals  from  all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  conquered 
region,  is  finally  exhausted  by  her  own  mistaken  effort. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  consider  all  the  many  other 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Angell:  how  he  exposes  the  ^'  indemnity 
illusion ''  among  others,  showing  that  the  conquering  popu- 
lation in  general  loses  proportionately  to  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  credit  of  the  conquered;  how  he  reminds  us  that 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  one  of  cooperating  men  against 
arbitrary  environment,  and,  although  it  includes  competition, 
decidedly  excludes  war  among  the  parts  of  the  organism; 
how  he  demolishes  that  humourless  rhetorician.  General  Lea, 
and  that  magniloquent  busybody,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  non- 
sense of  '^unchanging  human  nature;''  of  ''the  survival  of 
the  fittest"  by  war;  of  acclaiming  the  military  virtues  as  having 
any  value  for  civilization  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
forms  of  civil  virtues;  the  signal  error  of  personifying  the 
state,  and  of  concentrating,  against  an  abstraction,  feelings 
that  none  of  us  have  for  the  individual  men  of  another  country : 
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all  these  and  the  endless  phases  of  the  ^^  great  illusion  '^  Mr. 
Angell  treats  with  a  logic  as  lively  as  it  is  potent,  as  honest 
as  it  is  complete.  But  it  is  his  conclusions  that  chiefly 
interest  us  at  present. 

'^  How,"  he  says,  ''  may  we  sum  up  the  whole  case,  keep- 
ing in  mind  every  empire  that  ever  existed,  the  Assyrian,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Mede  and  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the 
Roman,  the  Frank,  the  Saxon,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese, 
the  Bourbon,  the  Napoleonic?  In  all  and  every  one  of  them 
we  may  see  the  same  process,  which  is  this:  If  it  remains 
miUtary  it  decays;  if  it  prospers  and  takes  its  share  in  the  work 
of  the  world  it  ceases  to  be  military.  There  is  no  other  read- 
ing of  history.'' 

While,  therefore,  there  is  still  plenty  of  need  for  force, 
the  policeman,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than 
arm  as  long  as  *^  not  his  interest  but  what  he  deems  to  be  his 
interest,  will  furnish  the  real  motive  for  our  prospective 
enemy's  action;"  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  lover  of  his 
country,  instead  of  idly  watching  the  tangle  become  ever 
more  involved,  or  even,  in  pure  despair  of  better  things,  turn- 
ing to  praises  of  his  tyrant,  will  take  active  part  in  the  propa- 
ganda that  Mr.  Angell  so  practically  suggests  as  the  only 
sure  and  safe  means  of  freeing  ourselves  from  the  incubus  of 
armaments. 

In  the  meantime  such  risk  as  there  may  be  to  any  British 
country  is  certainly  common  to  all.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
it  should  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  doubt  the  fact,  however 
httle  he  may  like  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  notion,  if  it  be  really 
anything  more  than  rhetoric  intended  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  Mr.  Bourassa,  that  when  England  is  at  defensive 
war,  Canada,  if  it  chooses,  can  be  at  peace,  is  amazingly  naive. 
There  is  one  place  only  for  our  choice  of  war  or  peace  to  be 
uttered,  and  that  is  in  the  council  chamber,  where  the  inter- 
national policies  are  framed  that  settle  war  or  peace.  There 
Sir  Wilfrid  will  have  to  be,  raising  his  voice  against  provoca- 
tive poUcies  if  he  wishes  to  keep  us  out  of  defensive  war. 
Hostile  cruisers  will  not  wait  while  he  juggles  with  the  meaning 
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of  autonomy.  They  will  speedily  set  to  work  to  do  to  our 
commerce  whatever  they  may  under  the  Declaration  of 
London,  while  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  congratulating  himself 
that  he  never  knew,  or  was  asked  to  consider,  how  far  that 
Declaration  did,  or  did  not,  protect  this  commerce. 

The  same  must  be  said,  though  wdth  a  difference,  in  con- 
sidering the  views  wrongly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Fisher 
of  Austraha.  '^  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  say  we  will, 
or  will  not,  take  part  in  any  of  England ^s  wars.  If  we  were 
threatened  we  should  have  to  decide  whether  to  defend  our- 
selves; and  if  we  thought  the  war  unjust  and  England ^s  enemy 
in  the  right,  we  should  have  the  right  to  haul  down  the  Union 
Jack,  hoist  our  own  flag,  and  start  on  our  own  account.'^ 

Of  those  who  agree  with  such  declarations,  it  may  very 
pertinently  be  asked,  is  England  to  have  the  same  hberty 
if  the  strenuous  nationalism  of  any  one  of  the  Dominions 
brings  it  into  trouble  in  its  own  sphere?  is  Britain  to  be  free 
to  leave  the  proud  Dominion  to  its  own  devices  on  the  plea 
that  she  had  no  say  in  the  policy  that  provoked  the  war? 

Fortunately  there  are  fair  grounds  for  the  belief  that  in 
the  case  of  Sir  W^ilfrid  Laurier,  actions  went  more  sagely 
than  words.  We  are  told  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
is  to  be  extended.  A  sagacious  article  in  that  new  and  impor- 
tant quarterly  The  Bound  Table  ^  gives  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  when  the  question  of^the  extension j  of  this 
treaty  should  come  up  for  considerationlbj^JGreat  Britain,  it 
would  necessarily  be  brought  home  to  Canada,  Austraha, 
and  New  Zealand  that  their  various  attitudes  towards  the 
people  of  Japan  might  determine  Japan's  attitude  towards 
the  treaty;  that  an  aggressive  policy  against  Japanese  immi- 
gration might  turn  an  ally  into  a  possible  enemy;  and  that  at 
such  a  time  two  choices  would  be  in  question — the  choice  of 
Great  Britain,  whether  she  could  afford  to|[sacrifice  her  pohcies 
and  increase  her  risks  in  half  a  dozetf(quarters  for|the  sake 
of  Dominions  which  could  not  possibly|maintain  their  wishes 
single-handed;  and  the  choice  of  the  interested  Dominions, 

1  Vol.  I.,  p.  143. 
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whether  they  could  afford  to  continue  in  courses  that  only 
they  endorsed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  instead  of 
such  a  crude  and  dissociated  choice  there  was,  at  the  recent 
Imperial  Conference,  a  responsible  discussion  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  of  all  aspects  of  the  treaty.  If  so,  for  one  moment 
at  least,  our  representatives  faced  the  fact  that  Empire  means 
a  common  risk  and  a  common  responsibility.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  prime  minister  of  South  Africa  has  thoroughly  repudi- 
ated the  notion  that  in  time  of  war  it  can  mean  anything  else. 

If,  then,  the  risk  is  common,  so  should  be  the  decisions 
that  determine  the  risk.  Do  not  let  us  be  misled  by  any 
beatings  of  the  drum  ^'  autonomy. ''  When  we  say  that  a 
people  should  govern  itself,  let  us  consider  of  what  group  and 
what  aspect  of  the  people  we  are  speaking.  The  same  mean- 
ing has  very  different  applications.  If  it  is  city-wide  in  the 
city,  province-wide  in  the  pro\dnce.  Dominion-wide  in  the 
Dominion,  it  must  be  Empire-wide  in  the  Empire.  The 
citizen  of  an  autonomous  Quebec  eats  the  same  breakfast  off 
the  same  plate  as  the  citizen  of  an  autonomous  Canada,  and 
never  quarrels  with  him;  nor  will  he  be  jealous  of  himself 
when  he  adds  an  Imperial  vote  to  his  many  others.  Rather 
will  he  feel  that  until  he  has  done  so,  he  is  being  governed 
from  without. 

These,  then,  are  the  liabilities  of  Empire;  what  now  of 
its  work?  Listen  to  this  from  Mr.  Colher:  ^^  If  you  and  I 
had  taken  over  the  government  of  a  distracted  country,  which 
for  centuries  had  dated  passing  events  from  the  last  raid,  the 
last  massacre,  the  last  famine,  the  last  deluge,  the  last  plunder- 
ing ride  of  a  foreign  invader;  and  if  we  had  laid  there  30,000 
miles  of  railway,  100,000  miles,  and  more,  of  telegraph  wire; 
if  we  had  watered  17,000,000  acres  with  canals  of  our  own 
construction;  if  we  had  arranged  that  one  in  every  seven 
acres  of  the  whole  country  were  irrigated;  if  we  had  built 
schools,  nursing  homes,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  where  eight 
miUion  children  are  vaccinated  and  twenty-five  milhon  people 
receive  relief  annually,  and  post-offices  and  poHce  stations; 
if  school  attendance  had  increased  from  500,000  to  6,000,000; 
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if  the  letters  carried  had  increased  from  none  to  700,000,000 
annually;  if  we  had  policed  the  country  from  end  to  end, 
administered  justice  wdthout  fear  or  favour;  spent  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  hves  in  the  country  ^s  defence ;  protect- 
ed the  people  from  brutal  customs,  protected  the  widow  and 
the  orphan;  secured  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  his 
rights,  his  property  and  his  earnings ;  if  out  of  nearly  29,000 
offices  of  the  government  drawing  salaries,  ranging  from  £60 — 
no  small  income  for  a  native  of  India — up  to  £5,000,  as  many 
as  22,000  were  filled  by  natives  and  only  6,500  by  Europeans; 
if  out  of  a  gross  revenue  of  £75,272,000,  only  £20,816,000 
was  raised  by  taxes  so  called,  while  in  England  taxation 
supplies  five-sixths  and  in  India  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  public  income;  if  we  had  reduced  crime  to  proportions 
smaller  than  in  England  itself;  if  the  public  debt  outside  of 
debt  secured  by  the  ample  assets  of  the  railways,  canals, 
and  so  on,  amounted  to  only  £28,000,000,  a  sum  less  than 
half  of  what  it  cost  to  suppress  the  mutiny  alone;  if  the  land, 
which  when  we  took  charge  had  hardly  any  commercial  value, 
was  now  worth  £300,000,000;  if  the  export  and  import  trade 
in  less  than  fifty  years  had  increased  from  £40,000,000  to 
£200,000,000,  while  taxation  works  out  at  about  thirty-seven 
cents  per  head;  if  innocent  reUgious  and  social  customs  had 
only  not  been  changed,  but  protected  from  interference,  in 
these  days,  too,  alas,  when  so  many  people  mistake  in- 
terference for  influence,  and  in  a  land  of  jarring  and  quarrel- 
some sects — if  you  and  I  had  a  fraction  of  these  things  ac- 
complished by  the  Enghsh  in  India  to  our  credit,we  should 
be  astonished  at  censure  from  without  or  criticism  from 
within,  we  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  resent  them/' 

Is  there  not  another  emotion  that  you  and  I  might  feel — 
regret  that  we  had  no  part  whatever  in  so  magnificent  an 
accomplishment?  If  we  are  a  busy  people  it  is  because  we 
know  that  the  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  We  have  not 
been  bitten  by  the  lust  for  that  fatal  fruit,  supremacy;  but 
we  are  always  hungry  for  the  meat  of  plentiful  and  wide- 
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spread  work.  "  If  it  is  sometimes  wearisome  and  distaste- 
ful/' says  Lord  Milner/  ^'  to  have  to  talk  about  the  Empire, 
there  is  nothing  so  bracing,  so  inspiring,  as  to  try  to  hve  for 
it."  And,  again,^  "  give  me  that  poUtical  organism,  be  it 
small  or  large,  which  affords  to  its  members  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  self-development,  of  a  healthy  and  many-sided 
human  existence.  I  beUeve  that  the  close  association  of  the 
several  peoples  under  the  British  Crown,  their  leading  a 
common  national  hfe,  tends  to  promote  these  things,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  distinct  and  inamense  loss  if  the  tie  were 
broken,  alike  to  the  various  communities  as  wholes,  and  to 
all  the  individuals  who  compose  them.'' 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  win  a  share 
in  these  undertakings  that  for  so  long  have  been  the  happy 
privilege  of  the  humblest  Englishman.  Responsibility  is  a 
burden  the  capable  and  the  proud  do  not  easily  divide. 
Yet  perhaps  we  too  have  quahties  that  might  help  very 
considerably  in  treating  what  Lord  Cromer  calls  '^  the  great 
Imperial  problem  of  the  future ;  "  namely,  ^^  to  what  an  extent 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  milUons  of  British  subjects, 
who  are  aliens  to  us  in  race,  reUgion,  language,  manners  and 
customs,  are  to  govern  themselves,  or  are  to  be  governed  by 
us."  It  is  a  problem  that  in  his  beUef  will  give  us  occupation 
for  many  an  age  to  come,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  intricate,  the  most  serious  of  all  that  could  employ  us. 
And  in  the  task  of  bringing  to  the  East  what  good  the  West 
has  learned,  well  might  w^e  find  ourselves  receiving  in  our 
turn  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  aspirations  of  man  with 
which  our  hasty  days  have  never  communed,  though  the 
Ganges  holds  them  to  her  breast  and  wonders  that  we  will 
not  come  to  seek. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  now  for  our  choosing  an  Imperial 
ambition,  the  noblest  we  might  conceive,  with  opportunities, 
such  as  none  others  have  had,  to  realize  the  conception. 
Certain,  too,  it  is  that  we  in  Canada  need  some  definite  status, 


1  Imperial  Unity,  p.  41. 

2  Ibid^  p.  17. 
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to  put  an  end  to  those  doubts  of  our  national  integrity  that 
must  make  every  true  Canadian  blush  for  shame.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  spectacle  as  we  for  the  last  twelve  months  have 
presented,  of  a  concrete  and  vigorous  |country  wondering 
how  far  it  could  remain  loyal  to  itself;  how  far  it  might  be 
tempted  to  yield  its  very  body  and  soul  to  influences  aUen 
to  its  whole  tradition?  Let  us  have  done  with  this  for  ever 
by  announcing,  once  for  all,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neigh- 
bours that  we  move  in  other  ways. 

As  for  the  form  in  which  a  British  Empire  should  declare 
itself,  there  will  be  many  views  and  many  differences.  It 
may  at  once  be  recognized  that  trade  agreements,  however 
useful  they  may  be,  will  not  take  the  place  of  that  form. 
Mutual  arrangements  and  poUte  cooperations  will  not  be 
enough.  There  is  no  Empire  until  the  vote  of  a  Canadian 
affects  as  many  issues  as  that  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  this  essay  to  discuss  and  to  criticize  the  various 
schemes  that  have  been  suggested.  They  are  set  out  in  Mr. 
Silburn's  book  for  any  one  to  ponder.  But  it  may  well  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  need  to  lose  one  jot  of  proper  auto- 
nomy in  creating  a  central  body  to  deal  with  common  inter- 
ests. In  any  event,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  common,  or 
we  must  soon  take  a  decided  step  towards  absolute  separation. 
They  are  dealt  with  in  common  to  a  certain  extent,  if  we  may 
suspect  that  at  the  recent  conference  the  word  we  did  not 
hear  was  wiser  than  that  we  heard.  Why  then  not  deal  with 
them  in  our  ordinary  constitutional  manner  by  a  single  repre- 
sentative body  responsible  to  a  united  electorate? 

There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  considered.  But  con- 
sider them  we  must,  or  Empire  is  for  ever  impossible.  If  we 
resolve  to  face  them  in  a  natural  manner,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  to  do  so;  the  details  will  develop  themselves  as  we 
come  together.  But  if  we  see  no  necessity  now,  and  make  no 
present  effort  of  the  sort,  we  shall  have  to  realize  that,  in 
doing  nothing,  we  decided  everything,  and  in  making  no 
positive  choice,  we  made  the  most  irrevocable  choice  of  all. 

Warwick  Chipman 
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AN  article  on  ^^  Twenty  Years  of  International  Copy- 
^^  right,''  by  Brander  Matthews,  in  the  June  number  of 
the  American  Review  of  Reviews  is  very  well  worth  read- 
ing from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  in  that  it  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  development  of  American  literature  was  retarded 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  International  Copyright  Act  of  1891. 
The  Canadian  government  now  proposes  to  enact  a  Copy- 
right Bill  avowedly  to  retaliate  against  the  United  States, 
and,  by  making  wholesale  piracy  possible,  to  force  the  Wash- 
ington government  to  become  a  signatory  to  the  Berne 
Convention. 

With  their  usual  aversion  from  being  partners  to  an  agree- 
ment which  would  give  to  the  other  side  at  least  as  good  a 
bargain  as  to  themselves,  the  Americans  always  consistently 
refused  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  England 
regarding  copyright.  The  result  was  that  unless  an  Amer- 
ican writer  had  private  means  or  a  profession  bringing  him 
an  income,  he  could  not  afford  to  devote  any  of  his  time  to 
literature  owing  to  the  fact  that  American  re-printing  houses 
were  flooding  the  reading  market  with  English  books  on  which 
little  or  no  royalty  was  paid. 

The  nineteenth  century,  so  prolific  of  virile  writers  in 
England,  no  doubt  would  have  produced  in  America  also 
many  a  writer  of  equal  possibilities.  These  '^  mute  inglorious 
Miltons/^  however,  were  given  no  chance  under  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  authorized  piracy  acquiesced  in  by  the 
government  at  Washington. 

As  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  clearly  shows,  America 
suffered  in  a  way  which  can  never  be  overcome.  Having 
no  literary  school  of  her  own  she  was  forced  into  adopting 
that  of  the  English,  and  the  American  reader,  much  as  he 
detested  his  English  cousin  in  those  days,  was  compelled  to 
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absorb  his  mental  pabulum,  often  unwittingly,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  minds  of  the  Motherland  he  had  cast  from  him. 
It  is  seen  only  too  plainly  now,  what  a  terrible  price  America 
paid  for  allowing  the  naturally  predatory  instincts  of  her 
people  to  prevail. 

"  Copyright  '^  is  now,  and  has  always  been  understood 
to  mean  something  for  the  protection  of  the  producer,  that 
is,  the  author.  Up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  there  was  no 
adequate  protection  for  him,  and  consequently  the  writers 
of  the  day  were  able  to  get  but  a  pittance  for  their  work, 
since  no  publisher — or  bookseller,  as  he  was  then  called — 
could  afford  to  produce  a  book  which  could  be  '^  appropri- 
ated ^'  by  any  rival  concern  that  pleased  to  take  it.  Much 
of  the  successive  copyright  legislation  in  England  was  towards 
the  strengthening  of  the  author^s  rights  against  the  book- 
sellers, and  there  seems  to  have  been  much  animus  against 
the  latter,  who  perhaps  needed  regulating,  more  or  less,  in 
their  dealings  with  their  authors.  To-day,  however,  owing 
to  authors'  associations  and  literary  agents,  and  to  com- 
petition among  publishers,  a  writer  is  almost  able  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  publisher. 

About  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  International 
Copyright  Act  in  1891,  the  labour  unions  in  the  States 
began  to  acquire  their  present-day  power  and  it  was  only 
natural,  perhaps,  that,  having  the  power,  the  strongest  of 
them  all,  the  Typographical  Union,  should  insist  on  forcing 
into  the  new  Act  the  very  reprehensible  '*  manufacturing 
clause  ''  which  grants  the  protection  of  copyright  only  to 
works  composed  and  printed  in  the  States.  This,  of  course, 
necessarily  meant  the  use  of  American  paper  and  American 
cloth  for  binding,  both  of  which  were  highly  protected  by 
tariff.  Once  again  England,  therefore,  won  a  Hterary  victory, 
since  anything,  large  or  small,  can  obtain  copyright  in  England 
by  the  simple  act  of  publishing,  and  can  be  defended  by  reg- 
istering at  Stationers'  Hall.  While  literature  was  restricted 
in  the  States  to  only  that  which  it  would  pay  to  set  up  and 
print  there,  in  England,  to  quote  Lord  Cairns,  ''  The  aim 
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of  the  legislature  is  to  iocrease  the  common  stock  of  literature 
of  the  country/^  which  at  that  time  allowed  an  alien  writer 
the  same  protection  in  England  as  that  accorded  to  a  British 
subject.  In  the  United  States  only  an  American  citizen 
was  entitled  to  such  protection. 

The  new  Buxton  Copyright  Bill  will  put  a  somewhat 
new  face  on  copyright  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  in  that  it 
proposes  to  grant  protection  only  to  those  works  of  which 
the  author  is  a  British  subject  or  a  bona  fide  resident  in  some 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  For  the  first  time  the  English 
copyright  law  will  be  brought  under  statutory  form,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  an  echo  of  the  new  Patent  Act  which  requires 
that  a  patent  to  be  protected  in  Great  Britain  must  be  manu- 
factured there. 

In  Canada  the  new  Copyright  Act  proposes  to  include 
a  '^  manufacturing  clause  ^'  in  so  far  as  printing  is  concerned, 
which  the  minister  publicly  avows  is  retaliatory  upon  the 
United  States.  If  the  States  are  to  be  punished — and  who 
shall  say  they  do  not  deserve  it — probably  the  most  appro- 
priate weapon  will  be  a  rod  of  their  own  pickling.  And 
whereas,  in  time  past  America  had  on  the  surface  everything 
to  gain  by  pirating  from  England,  now  she  has  everything 
to  lose  by  having  her  literary  product  pirated  by  Canada. 
For  hardly  an  American  periodical  publication  comes  into 
Canada  that  has  not  one  or  more  articles  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  Canadians:  and  can  we  be  sure  that  all  Canadian 
printers  will  be  proof  against  the  great  temptation  to  ^^  appro- 
priate ''  an  interesting  article  which  costs  them  nothing 
but  which  cost  the  American  publisher  or  editor  some  tens, 
hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars? 

The  world  has  learned  a  few  lessons  in  honesty,  or  at  least 
in  '^  honesty  being  the  best  policy,^'  in  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  learned  that  disposing  of  forest  lands  to  poUtical  heelers,  for 
instance,  has  resulted  in  denuding  the  country  of  pulp-wood, 
and  Canada  has  seen  the  result  in  the  United  States  and 
has  established  her  conservation  policy  which  provides  for 
sowing  as  well  as  reaping.     It  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
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matter  of  mere  conjecture  as  to  whether  Canada  shall  stunt 
the  growth  of  her  own  native  Uterature  by  copying  the 
fatal  mistake  made  by  the  Americans  when  they  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  steal,  and  strangled  their  own  literature 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
prohfic  period  of  writing  among  English-speaking  peoples, 
or  rather  during  the  period  of  literary  awakening  as  exem- 
plified by  the  Victorian  writers,  only  a  few  American  authors 
forced  their  way  to  the  front.  It  is  probable  that  had  not 
they  been  possessed  of  so  strong  an  individual  American 
note,  even  they  could  never  have  risen  through  the  stagnant 
water  which  the  American  people  and  their  government 
refused  to  see  needed  aerating  to  bring  life  to  it.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Cooper, 
and  Irving,  for  instance,  had  other  means  of  subsistence, 
their  writings  could  never  have  seen  light,  and  that  they 
then  did  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  England  recognized 
in  them  a  new  school  quite  unlike  its  own  and  reprinted 
their  work,  certain  English  printers  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Americans'  book  and  pirating  as  they  pleased. 

This,  while  bringing  these  American  writers  to  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  in  England,  did  not  mean  that  it  brought  any 
dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  writers.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  that  they  received  little  or  nothing  from  the  English 
editions,  while  thousands  of  copies  were  sold.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  of  ^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ''  half  a  million  copies 
were  sold  in  England  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  appearance 
but  that  not  a  penny  of  royalty  reached  Mrs.  St  owe. 

A  responsible  publisher  cannot  afford  to  identify  him- 
self with  any  act  of  piracy,  and  therefore  he  shares  with  the 
author  the  baneful  effects  of  a  national  state  of  affairs  which 
allows  an  unprincipled  printer  to  produce  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities books  not  only  that  are  pirated,  but  which  are  so 
ruthlessly  abridged  and  garbled,  chiefly  for  economy's  sake, 
that  the  reader  can  never  tell  whether  he  is  reading  what  the 
author  wrote  or  not,  the  book  itself,  moreover,  as  a  rule. 
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being  badly  printed  on  poor  paper  and  issued  in  a  worse 
binding.     Mr.  Gladstone  once  said: 

''  Noble  works  ought  not  to  be  printed  in  mean  and  \vorthles3 
forms,  and  cheapness  ought  to  be  limited  by  an  instinctive  sense  of  law 
and  j&tness.  The  binding  of  a  book  is  the  dress  with  which  it  walks 
out  into  the  world.  The  paper,  type,  and  ink  are  the  body  in  which 
the  soul  is  domiciled;  and  these  three — soul,  body,  and  habiliment — 
are  a  trio  which  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  one  another  by  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  good  sense." 

A  good  instance  is  Mr.  Bryce's  notable  work,  "  The 
American  Commonwealth. '^  It  was  not  possible  to  copy- 
right the  first  edition  when  it  appeared,  and  so  when  the  sale 
seemed  promising  enough  to  bring  out  a  pirated  edition  one 
promptly  appeared.  When  the  present  authorized  second 
edition  was  published  containing  much  new  material  which 
could  be  protected  by  copyright,  the  printers  of  the  pirated 
edition  brought  out  a  ^^  new  edition  ^'  also,  impudently 
inserting  "  new  chapters  ^'  but  without  any  intimation  that 
they  were  not  from  Mr.  Bryce's  pen.  The  average  pur- 
chaser of  this  garbled  work,  therefore,  has  no  means  of  telling 
that  what  he  is  reading  is  not  '^  Bryce  ^^  at  all  except  in  a 
few  chapters. 

After  all,  the  reading  public  can  only  perform  a  certain 
stint  of  reading,  the  limit  being  set  by  time  and  inclination. 
If,  therefore,  for  economical  reasons  he  limits  his  purchases 
to  the  cheapest,  the  reader  will  not  only  degrade  his  taste 
but  put  such  a  restraint  on  both  author  and  publisher  in  his 
own  country  that  we  shall  stand  in  as  great  danger  of  re- 
pressing our  potential  Canadian  literature  as  the  Americans 
did  of  strangling  their  own  prior  to  1891.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  danger  as  Canadians  is  infinitely  greater,  since,  from  our 
close  proximity  to  our  neighbours  and  the  smallness  of  our 
population  as  compared  with  that  of  the  States,  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  americanized  than  the  Americans  were 
to  be  anglicized  by  British  writers  three  thousand  miles  away. 
That  the  community  of  readers'  interests  is  much  closer 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  than  between  us  and 
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England  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  some  millions  of  copies 
of  American  magazines  come  into  Canada  yearly,  as  against 
a  few  hundred  thousand  copies  from  England.  Our  habits, 
customs,  modes  of  hving;  our  climate,  our  youth  as  a  nation 
even,  so  closely  approximate  parallel  conditions  to  the  south 
of  us  that,  putting  aside  the  question  of  political  absorption, 
our  literature  is  in  greater  danger  than  was  ever  that  of 
America.  Much  as  we  may  wish  to  put  aside  the  concrete 
idea  of  political  absorption  as  the  result  of  inter-trading, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  power  the  press  wields  in  its 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  offering  to  Canadian  readers  of 
North  American  ideas  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  much  to  fear  in  having  all  this 
matter,  simply  because  it  can  be  '^  appropriated  ''  at  no  cost, 
dished  up  by  Canadian  periodical  publishers  as  original 
'*  Canadian  ^'  thought  to  unsuspecting  readers.  Thus,  un- 
thinkingly, shall  we  assist  in  our  own  undoing. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  that  the  present 
size  of  our  population  will  not  make  profitable  for  consump- 
tion wholly  in  Canada  the  cost  of  type-settiag  and  printing 
here  a  book  written  by  a  Canadian,  and  so,  unfortunately, 
many  a  good  MS.  is  now  returned  to  its  writer  because  the 
Canadian  sales  will  not  warrant  a  publisher  undertaking 
its  sole  cost  of  production,  an  American  publisher  not  finding 
it  of  sufficient  interest  to  his  pubhc  to  warrant  his  under- 
taking any  part  of  its  initial  cost  by  publishing  it  in  the 
States.  This  proves  the  Canadian  publishers'  contention 
that  the  mere  inclusion  of  a  ^'  manufacturing  clause  ''will  not 
of  itself  increase  the  amount  of  printing  to  be  done  in  Canada. 
With  our  population  growing  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  as 
at  present,  the  time  will  come  when  we  in  Canada  can  absorb 
what  we  produce,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  be  content 
to  bide  our  time  and,  meanwhile,  preserve  our  Canadian 
national  literature,  even  if  at  present  it  is  only  potential. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  piracy  of  books  which  Canadian 
publishers  and  authors  have  to  fear,  since  the  publisher  knows, 
as  a  rule,  whether  a  forthcoming  novel,  for  instance,  will 
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be  in  danger  of  being  pirated,  and  can  always  take  the  pre- 
caution of  procuring  a  set  of  plates  in  advance  and  print- 
ing in  Canada  to  publish  simultaneously  with  the  American 
edition.  The  thing  he  has  to  fear  is  the  danger  of  part  of 
a  book  being  taken  and  published  in  cheap  form  for  some 
specific  purpose.  For  instance,  Prof.  Adami  has  written  a 
^'Text-book  of  Pathology''  to  the  order  of  an  American 
publishing  house.  Undoubtedly  many  chapters  of  special 
significance  to  students,  and  perhaps  to  practitioners,  could 
be  abstracted  and  put  up  in  cheap  form  by  a  pirate  without 
paying  a  cent  of  royalty.  Again,  many  text-books  have 
been  handled  by  authorized  agencies  in  Canada  who  by  their 
labour  and  ability  have  been  able  to  get  for  them  an  increasing 
sale  in  Canada.  Before  the  time  arrives  when  it  would  be 
profitable  to  obtain  a  copyright  in  Canada  by  printing  there 
and,  in  addition,  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  author,  a  pirate 
can  produce  an  edition  at  a  profit  since  he  has  no  royalty 
obligation  to  consider.  This  danger  is  increased  by  the 
clause  in  the  proposed  Bill  which  allows  only  fourteen  days 
in  which  to  copyright.  Under  the  present  existing  Act  one  is 
allowed  to  print,  and  so  obtain  copyright,  at  will.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  *^  at  will ''  clause  will  be  retained  in  the 
new  Act,  since  an  authorised  agent  generally  knows  sooner 
than  the  pirate  when  a  locally  printed  book  would  be  profitable. 
Another  danger  is  the  menace  to  existing  Canadian  peri- 
odicals now  paying  for  contributions  by  Canadians.  If  one 
or  more  magazines  are  to  appear  filled  merely  with  matter 
'^  lifted  "  from  the  best  American  magazines  and  be  pub- 
lished at  a  price  so  cheap  that  legitimate  publications  cannot 
compete  at  a  profit,  both  legitimate  pubhshers  and  authors 
suffer. 

Undoubtedly  Canadian  printers  and  paper-makers  bring 
great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  government  towards  confining 
protection  to  locally  produced  books,  but  they  evidently 
do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  publisher,  if  for  reasons 
of  coQvenience  alone,  would  much  rather  own  his  plates 
and  have  them  handy  when  needed  for  a  new  edition,  and 
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bind  only  such  quantities  as  are  needed  from  time  to  time. 
Printers  and  paper-makers,  moreover,  have  a  very  erroneous 
idea  as  to  the  sales  of  various  imported  books.  Some  months 
ago  a  member  for  Toronto  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House 
to  amend  the  Copyright  Act  so  as  to  include  a  ^^manufac- 
turing clause.^'  When  the  members  were  shown  how  it  would 
never  be  profitable  to  print  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  a  book  now  being  imported,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

The  proposed  Bill  contains  a  clause  designed  to  regulate 
the  price  of  a  popular  book.  While  this  is  perhaps  advisable 
as  a  protection  to  the  public  in  return  for  the  protection  of 
the  author,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  the  government's 
ever  having  to  interfere  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  the 
publisher  himself  puts  out  a  cheaper  edition  of  a  work  just 
as  soon  as  he  feels  the  stratum  for  the  higher  priced  editions 
has  been  drained.  A  cheaper  edition  is  only  possible  in 
that  there  was  originally  a  higher-priced  one. 

If  piracy  is  to  obtain  here,  the  business  of  publishing 
is  bound  to  languish  in  just  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the 
States  prior  to  1891.  In  those  days  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  other  writers  were  first  published  in  England 
in  monthly  numbers  or  parts.  On  arriving  in  America  these 
became  the  property  of  any  one,  and  so  the  reputable  pub- 
lisher, among  whom  were  found  the  Harpers,  and  Appletons, 
arranged  with  the  English  publishers  to  pay  a  fair  royalty 
for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  in  advance  copy  for  the  last  few 
numbers.  This  enabled  the  royalty-paying  publisher  to  get 
at  least  the  cream  of  the  sale  by  printing  and  distributing 
for  sale  a  complete  book  before  the  last  part  of  the  Enghsh 
edition  could  be  imported  and  become  public  property. 
Even  then  it  was  possible  for  a  number  of  pirated  editions 
soon  to  appear,  often  in  incomplete  and  garbled  form,  and 
be  sold  at  a  price  which  would  undersell  that  of  the  royalty- 
paying  publishers.  Reputable  publishers  bound  themselves 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  purchased  rights,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  feat  as  impossible  as  that  of  Mrs.  Part- 
ington's to  attempt  to  ^^  corner  "  all  the  re-printing  establish- 
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ments  in  New  York  alone.  Indeed,  so  numerous  did  re-printing 
houses  become  that  when  Mr.  Lovell  formed  the  United 
States  Book  Co.  to  embrace  all  those  of  importance,  no  less 
than  thirteen  sets  of  plates  of  '^  Robert  Elsmere ''  were 
turned  in  as  part  assets  of  as  many  houses,  copies  of  this 
book  having  latterly  been  sold  at  wholesale  by  competing 
houses  as  low  as  eight  cents  a  copy,  or  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  The  temptation  to  conamit  piracy  must 
have  been  great  when  the  authorized  publisher  found  it  neces- 
sary to  print  a  first  edition  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
that  particular  title.  The  same  publisher,  Lovell,  whose  literary 
adviser  was  Mr.  Kipling's  brother-in-law,  Wolcott  Balestier, 
acquired  the  rights  to  the  first  publishing  of  Kipling's  early 
writings,  printing  first  editions  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies.  Many  editions  of  these  early  Kipling 
books  from  pirate  plates  are  still  printed  in  the  States  and 
occasionally  an  attempt  is  made  to  slip  them  through  into 
Canada,  although  they  are  now  almost  sure  to  be  held  up 
at  the  Customs  and  confiscated. 

An  old  employee  of  Lovell's  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  how  the  messengers  of  the  different  pirating  houses 
used  to  meet  the  steamers  arriving  at  New  York  and  obtain 
copies  of  some  new  English  book  which  had  been  purchased 
for  them  by  their  London  agents.  The  messengers  raced 
to  their  respective  offices  and  the  books  were  at  once  torn 
apart  and  put  into  the  hands  of  as  many  compositors  as 
possible.  The  type  was  then  hurried  to  the  waiting  presses, 
after  a  most  perfunctory  proof-reading,  and  the  edition 
rushed  off — the  first  one  to  appear  getting  the  cream  of  the 
sale. 

Where  arrangements  were  made  in  advance  with  royalty- 
paying  houses  for  American  editions  of  Rider  Haggard, 
Corelli,  Kipling,  etc.,  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  exercised 
to  prevent  copies  being  stolen  by  dishonest  employees  and 
sold  to  a  rival  concern.  If  a  single  copy  were  missing  or 
unaccounted  for  the  whole  staff  was  locked  in  to  be  searched 
until  the  missing  copy  was  produced. 
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At  that  time  fiction  was  carried  by  the  post-office  at 
one  cent  per  pound;  a  mail  sack  holding  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  books.  The  first  edition,  therefore,  was  distri- 
buted by  post  and  so  mailed  that  the  copies  intended  for 
San  Francisco  sent,  for  instance,  on  Monday,  for  Utah  on 
Tuesday,  for  Denver  on  Wednesday,  for  Chicago  on  Thurs- 
day, etc.,  etc.,  were  all  offered  for  sale  on  Friday  which  was 
pubUshing  day  in  New  York. 

All  this,  of  course,  came  to  an  end  on  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  July,  1891,  when  the  American  government  permitted 
the  copyrighting  of  the  works  of  aUens  when  produced  in  the 
States  and  if  published  simultaneously  with  the  English 
editions,  England  granting  the  same  privileges  but  requiring 
registration  only. 

This  privilege  of  registration  has  been  grossly  abused, 
and  American  periodicals  have  been  enabled  to  penalize 
Canadian  newspapers  for  reprinting  extracts  of  articles 
from  American  magazines  which  have  been  merely  registered 
at  Stationers'  Hall.  This,  of  course,  will  no  longer  be  possible 
after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Buxton  Copyright  Act  in 
Great  Britain  when  protection  will  only  be  granted  to  bona 
fide  residents  in  the  Empire  or  to  Britons  living  abroad. 

While  the  foregoing  is  amusing  to  read  as  having  hap- 
pened elsewhere,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  serious  lesson 
to  Canada  and  Canadians,  and  it  behooves  all  publishers  and 
authors  in  the  Dominion  to  give  the  matter  their  most  care- 
ful thought  and  consideration  and  to  bring  their  side  of  the 
question  in  all  its  seriousness  to  the  attention  of  their  local 
members  of  parliament  before  the  Bill  comes  to  its  final 
reading.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  government  which 
at  the  present  moment  is  seeking  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  reciprocity  in  natural  products  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  creating  a  condition  which  will  bring 
down  upon  it  the  wrath  of  the  whole  American  press,  adver- 
tising to  the  world  the  fact  that  Canada  is  deliberately  taking 
a  retrograde  step  in  civilization. 

Frank  Wise 


COMPA]^  LAW 

/^NE  of  the  aims  of  Imperial  Company  Legislation  from 
^^  the  time  of  the  Act  of  1862,  has  been  to  exercise  a 
supervision  over  Companies  that  oflFer  their  shares  to  the 
pubUc,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  as  great  freedom  to  the 
company  as  is  consistent  with  protection  of  the  public.  In 
working  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1862,  experience 
showed  the  desirabiUty  of  certain  amendments,  with  the 
result  that  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  companies  has  been  towards  greater  stringency 
in  the  methods  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  compelling  a  company  which  offers 
shares  to  the  pubUc  to  take  the  public  into  its  confidence  in 
respect  to  its  affairs. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  make  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  Canadian  with  Imperial  legislation  in  respect 
to  this  matter  of  protection  of  the  public.  Some  of  the 
principal  methods  adopted  with  a  view  of  exercising  a  super- 
vision over  joint  stock  companies  are:  (a)  The  requirement 
of  annual  returns  to  the  government,  (b)  The  regulation 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  prospectus  and  as  to  what  it  shall 
contain,  (c)  Compulsory  appointment  of  auditors.  It  will 
be  convenient,  therefore,  to  make  our  comparison  under  these 
headings. 

A.  Annual  Returns. — The  Dominion  legislation  as  to 
returns  followed  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act  of  1862, 
but  stopped  there.  In  other  words,  none  of  the  sub- 
sequent amendments  as  to  returns  enacted  by  Imperial 
legislation  have  been  adopted  by  the  Canadian  parhament. 
In  fact,  Canadian  company  legislation,  provincial  and  federal, 
presents  rather  a  motley  appearance  in  this  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects.  We  find,  for  example,  that,  whilst 
the  Canadian  Act  is  still  clothed  in  some  of  the  cast-off 
sections  of  the  Imperial  Acts  of  1862  and  of  1867,  the 
British  Columbia  legislature  has  adopted  the  latest  fashion 
as  set  forth  in  the  Imperial  Act  of  1908;  and  Ontario  is  some- 
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where  between  the  two,  having  adopted  much  of  the  Imperial 
legislation  in  1900,  but  not  having  followed  the  further  amend- 
ments of  1907  and  of  1908.  No  doubt,  the  Ontario  legislation, 
in  the  revision  which  is  shortly  expected,  will  be  brought  up 
to  date. 

The  scope  of  this  article  will  not,  however,  permit  of 
tracing  the  comparison  through  all  the  provincial  Acts,  and 
will,  in  the  main,  be  confined  simply  to  a  comparison  between 
Imperial  and  Canadian  legislation,  meaning  by  Canadian 
legislation  that  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  It  should  also 
be  explained  that  the  following  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the 
class  of  companies  which  come  under  special  statutes,  such  as 
railway  companies  and  insurance  companies,  but  only  to 
companies  which  come  under  the  provisions  of  R.  S.  C.  c.  79, 
and  which  may  be  broadly  described  as  commercial  or 
trading  companies. 

The  provision  of  the  Canadian  Act  R.  S.  C.  c.  79,  s.  106, 
as  to  retm-ns  in  the  case  of  companies,  except  loan  com- 
panies, from  which  returns  are  required,  is  as  follows:  Com- 
panies incorporated  under  letters  patent  are  required  to 
make  a  return  to  the  secretary  of  state  whenever  a  written 
request  shall  be  made  by  him  therefor,  showing,  (a)  The 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  company  and  the  number  of 
shares  into  which  it  is  divided,  (b)  The  number  of  shares 
taken  from  the  formation  of  the  company  up  to  the  date  of 
the  return,  (c)  The  amount  of  calls  made  on  each  share, 
(d)  The  total  amount  of  calls  received,  (e)  The  total  amount 
of  calls  unpaid,  (f)  The  total  amount  of  shares  forfeited, 
(g)  The  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons 
who  have  ceased  to  be  members  within  the  twelve  months 
next  preceding,  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  of 
them. 

This  provision  applies  only  to  companies  which  come  under 
Part  I  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  returns  in 
the  case  of  companies  incorporated  by  special  Act.  This,  as 
before  remarked,  is  the  same  provision  as  was  contained  in 
the  Imperial  Act,  1862.  The  Imperial  Act,  as  now  amended, 
calls  for  an  annual  return  of  all  the  above  particulars  and  of 
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many  more,  the  most  important  being  those  called  for  by  sub- 
section 3  of  Section  26  of  the  Act  of  1908,  which  provides  that 
the  returns  must  include  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  balance 
sheet  audited  by  the  company  ^s  auditor,  and  containing  the 
summary  of  its  share  capital,  its  liabilities  and  its  assets,  giving 
such  particulars  as  will  disclose  the  general  nature  of  these 
liabilities  and  assets,  and  how  the  values  of  the  fixed  assets 
have  been  arrived  at. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  Canadian  Act 
being  sufficiently  stringent  in  the  matter  of  returns,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  far  more  protection  is  afforded  to  the  investing 
public  under  this  section  of  the  Imperial  Act  than  is  afforded 
under  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Canadian  Act.  Under 
the  Imperial  Act  the  return  must  be  annual.  Under  the 
Canadian  Act  the  return,  when  there  is  any  provision  for  return, 
is  to  be  made  only  when  required  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
Under  the  Imperial  Act  the  assets  and  liabilities  must  be  dis- 
closed. Under  the  Canadian  Act  it  may  be  practically  impos- 
sible; even  for  a  shareholder,  to  obtain  this  information.  Under 
the  Imperial  Act  all  that  is  necessary  for  either  a  shareholder 
or  an  outsider  in  order  to  obtain  information  which  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  get  under  the  Canadian  Act,  if  the 
directors  chose  to  withhold  it,  is  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
returns,  for  which  a  small  charge  is  made. 

The  foregoing  remarks  must  be  qualified  in  one  respect; 
namely,  that  loan  companies,  which  come  under  the  provisions 
of  Part  III,  are  required,  under  the  Canadian  Act,  to  make  an 
annual  return,  and  to  disclose  their  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
amount  of  their  investments,  the  average  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  their  lands. 

No  doubt,  objections  to  this  regulation  requiring  a 
company  to  disclose  its  assets  and  habihties  will  suggest  them- 
selves, but  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  public  should  be 
paramount.  The  Imperial  Act  has  met,  to  a  great  extent, 
many  objections  which  might  be  urged  by  the  recognition  of 
what  is  defined  in  the  Act  as  a  private  company,  that  is,  a 
company  that  is  limited  as  to  members,  that  does  not  offer  its 
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shares  to  the  public,  and  that  restricts  the  transfer  of  its 
shares.  These  private  companies  are  not  obHged  to  make  a 
return  of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  are  exempted  from 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  designed  to  protect  the  public. 
The  legislation,  in  effect,  says,  ^^  you  may  trade  as  a  company 
with  all  the  advantages  of  limited  liability,  and  the  legislature 
will  not  require  you  to  disclose  your  assets  and  Habilities  so 
long  as  you  do  not  go  to  the  public  for  your  capital;  but  if  you 
offer  shares  to  the  public,  then  you  must  disclose  to  the  public 
the  position  of  your  company.'' 

B.  Prospectus. — The  prospectus  is  the  document  by 
which  the  public  is  invited  to  invest  in  companies,  and  it 
has  always  been  a  fertile  source  of  litigation.  One  of  the 
mischiefs  which  the  Imperial  legislation  sought  to  remedy  by 
way  of  regulation  of  the  prospectus  was  the  concealment  by 
fraudulent  promoters  of  the  real  vendor  to  the  company; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1867,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Imperial 
legislature  that  a  prospectus  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent 
unless  it  disclosed  all  contracts  made  with  the  company  or  the 
directors  and  promoters.  That  section  was  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  legislature,  and  though  repealed  in  England  by  the 
Act  of  1900,  it  is  the  section  which  appears  in  the  Canadian 
Act  of  to-day  as  R.  S.  C.  c.  79,  sec.  43.    It  provides  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  prospectus  of  the  company,  and  every  notice 
inviting  persons  to  subscribe  for  shares  in  the  company,  shall 
specify  the  date  of  and  names  of  the  parties  to  any  contract 
entered  into  by  the  company  or  the  promoters,  directors,  or 
trustees  thereof,  before  the  issue  of  such  prospectus  or  notice, 
whether  subject  to  adoption  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
or  otherwise. 

2.  Every  prospectus  or  notice  which  does  not  specify 
such  date  and  name  shall,  with  respect  to  any  person  who 
takes  shares  in  the  company  on  the  faith  of  such  prospectus 
or  notice  without  notice  of  such  contract,  be  deemed  fraudu- 
lent on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  company  who  knowingly 
issue  such  prospectus  or  notice. 
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This  section  is  expressed  in  very  wide  terms,  and  a  literal 
compliance  with  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  very  onerous,  if 
not  impossible.  Consequently  the  coiu^ts,  in  interpreting  it, 
held  that  what  was  meant  by  "  every  contract  "  was  "  every 
material  contract,"  meaning  by  "  material "  every  contract 
which  would  be  Ukely  to  influence  the  judgement  of  an  intend- 
ing apphcant  for  shares.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  repealed 
in  England  in  1900,  and  a  new  section  containing  many  more 
regulations  as  to  the  prospectus  was  enacted,  and  this  section 
of  1900,  with  some  modifications,  now  appears  as  Section  81  of 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1908.  Without  giving  the  provisions  of 
Section  81  in  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that,  among 
other  things,  it  requires :  A  statement  of  the  minimum  sub- 
scription on  which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment,  and 
the  amount  payable  on  appHcation  and  allotment  on  each 
share,  and,  in  case  of  subsequent  offers  of  shares,  the  amount 
offered  and  paid  on  each  previous  allotment.  A  statement 
as^to  shares  and  debentures  paid,  or  partly  paid,  otherwise 
than  in  cash.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  vendors  of  any 
property  purchased  or  acquired  by  the  company,  or  proposed 
so  to  be  purchased  or  acquired,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  wholly 
or  partly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion by  the  prospectus,  or  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of  which 
has  not  been  completed  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  prospec- 
tus, and  the  amount  payable  in  cash,  shares,  or  debentures, 
to  the  vendor.  A  statement  of  the  amount  paid  or  payable 
as  purchase  money  in  cash,  shares,  or  debentures  for  any  such 
property  as  aforesaid,  specifying  the  amount,  if  any,  payable 
for;  good -will.  A  statement  as  to  commission  paid  for  sub- 
scriptions for  shares  or  debentures.  A  statement  of  the  amount 
or  estimated  amount  of  preliminary  expenses.  A  statement 
of  the  amount  paid  within  the  two  preceding  [years,  or  intended 
to  be  paid,  to  any  promoter,  and  the  consideration  for  any 
such  payment. 

Section  80  requires  that  the  prospectus  be  filed  with  the 
Registrar. 

The  sub-section  of  section  81  which  is  substituted  for  the 
provisions  still  contained  in  the  Canadian  section,  provides 
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for  a  statement  of  the  date  of,  and  parties  to,  every  material 
contract,  and  a  reasonable  time  and  place  at  which  any 
material  contract  or  copy  thereof  may  be  inspected;  but  this 
requirement  is  not  to  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  or  to  any  contract  entered  into 
more  than  two  years  before  the  date  of  issue  of  the  pros- 
pectus. Further  sub-sections  require  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  auditors,  and  full  particulars  of  the  natiu-e  and  extent 
of  the  interest  of  every  director  in  the  promotion  of,  or  in 
the  property  proposed  to  be  acquired  by,  the  company. 

The  provision  as  to  minimum  subscription  was  enacted 
in  order  to  remedy  the  abuse  by  which  directors  often  went 
to  allotment  on  what  is  described  in  the  Encydopcedia  Britan- 
nicaj  in  the  article  under  the  heading  "  Company,^'  as  "  a 
scandalously  low  subscription,^'  and  under  another  section 
of  the  Act,  Section  85,  the  directors  are  not  allowed  to 
proceed  to  allotment  until  the  amount  named  as  the  mini- 
mum subscription  in  the  prospectus,  and,  if  no  amount 
is  fixed,  then  the  whole  amount,  has  been  subscribed,  and 
the  amount  in  each  case  has  been  paid;  and  Section  87 
provides  that  a  company  shall  not  commence  business  or 
exercise  any  borrowing  power  unless  shares  held  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  whole  amount  thereof  in  cash  have  been 
allotted  to  an  amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  subscription. 

The  provision  of  the  Canadian  Act,  Section  26,  Part 
I,  is  that  the  company  shall  not  commence  business  or  incur 
any  Uability  before  ten  per  cent,  of  its  authorized  capital  has 
been  subscribed  and  paid  for.  Part  I  of  the  Canadian  Act 
also  provides  that  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  allotted 
shares  shall  be  called  in  and  made  payable  within  one  year 
from  incorporation,  and  that  the  residue  shall  be  made  payable 
as  provided  by  the  letters  patent,  the  by-laws,  or  the  provisions 
of  Part  I.  Part  II  has  the  same  provision  as  to  the  first  call 
of  ten  per  cent.,  but  provides  that  the  balance  must  be  paid 
ten  per  cent,  yearly. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  ten  per  cent,  need  not  be  paid 
in  cash.    It  may  be  all  paid  by  transfer  of  property.     Under 
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the  Imperial  Act,  the  minunum  subscription,  which  must  not 
be  less  than  five  per  cent.,  must  be  paid  in  cash,  but  the  point 
in  this  connexion  is  the  difference  between  the  two  provisions 
as  to  publicity.  Under  the  Imperial  Act  the  amount  on  which 
the  directors  proceed  to  allotment  must  be  stated  in  the  pros- 
pectus, so  that  anyone  seeing  the  prospectus  would  know 
whether  the  subscription  required  was  five,  ten,  twenty, 
or  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  could  form  some  idea  of 
the  actual  cash  capital  of  the  company.  Under  the  Can- 
adian Act  this  is  not  necessary.  The  Imperial  Act  further 
provides  that  if  a  prospectus  is  not  issued,  a  statement  in  Ueu 
thereof  must  be  filed.  This  provision,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  private  companies,  and  they  can  commence  business 
without  fifing  either  a  prospectus  or  a  statement. 

Some  of  the  provinces,  such  as  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia,  have  adopted  the  foregoing  provisions  as  to  pros- 
pectus and  minimum  subscription,  but  Nova  Scotia  has  the 
same  provisions  as  in  the  Canadian  Act;  it  has,  in  addition, 
the  directors'  liabiHty  provisions  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
legislature  in  1890. 

Another  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act 
which  requires  comment  is  that  which  provides  that  the  pros- 
pectus should  include  a  statement  of  the  vendors  of  property, 
to  be  paid  for  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue,  and  the  amount  payable  for  such  property  in  cash  or 
shares  and  debentures,  and  the  amount  payable  for  good-will. 

This,  with  another  provision  which  will  be  noticed  pre- 
sently, is  directed  against  the  watering  of  stock.  One  of  the 
common  abuses  of  company  law  is  the  sale  by  promoters  or 
directors  of  their  own  property  or  business  to  the  company  at 
greatly  exaggerated  prices,  in  return  for  paid-up  stock;  and 
the  good- will  of  a  business  being  hard  to  value  precisely  is  one 
asset  which,  in  this  kind  of  a  deal,  is  often  greatly  overvalued. 
Naturally  in  such  cases,  where  promoters  are  selling  their  own 
property,  they  are  not  anxious  that  the  public  should  know  it. 

In  order  to  check  this  abuse  a  provision  was  made  in  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1867,  by  which  a  contract  was  required  to  be 
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filed  with  the  registrar  whenever  stock  was  paid  for  otherwise 
than  in  cash.  If  the  contract  was  not  filed,  the  shareholder 
was  liable  in  a  winding-up  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  his 
shares.  This  provision,  which  is  in  force  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces to-day,  was  found  to  work  hardship  in  cases  where 
people  had  honestly  given  property  of  adequate  value  in 
exchange  for  paid-up  shares,  but  had,  through  inadvertence, 
failed  to  file  a  contract;  consequently  the  foregoing  provisions 
and  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  86  of  the  Act  of  1908 
were  passed.  Section  86  provides  that  the  contract  must 
be  filed,  but  places  the  penalty  for  not  doing  so  on  the  directors, 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  on  the  shareholder.  The  effect  of 
these  provisions  is  that  if  shares  are  paid  up  by  means  of 
transfer  of  property,  the  public  has  a  means  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  vendors  are  disinterested,  and  of  judging  of  the  value 
the  company  has  received  for  its  paid-up  shares.  A  recent 
well-known  iVmerican  writer,  in  discussing  these  provisions, 
makes  the  following  observations:  (See  Machen^s  ^'  Modern 
Law  of  Corporations,'^  Par.  786).  ^^  Shares  are  issued  as  fully 
paid,  but  representing  little  or  nothing  in  real  value.  The 
company's  nominal  capital  is  placed  at  a  fabulous  inflated 
figure,  and  unwary  investors — lambs,  in  the  language  of  the 
Stock  Exchange — are  deceived  into  believing  that  a  company 
with  so  large  a  capital  must  have  sufficiently  strong  financial 
support  to  insure  its  success.  .  .  It  is  investors  in  the  company's 
securities  and  the  public  at  large  upon  w^hom  the  evil  weighs 
most  heavily.  At  all  events  the  rules  of  law  which  prohibit 
fraudulent  or  collusive  overvaluations  of  property  accepted 
in  payment  for  shares  afford  little  or  no  protection.  .  ." 
Par  795:  "  Some  method  of  enforcing  publicity  as  to  the  pro- 
perty which  is  accepted  in  payment  for  shares  of  stock  is 
probably  the  true  remedy."  Then,  after  noting  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Section  of  1867,  the  author  sets  out  the  above 
amendipents  to  the  English  Act. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ^^  material  contract  ''  section 
of  the  Act  of  1867  (Sect.  43  of  the  Canadian  Act  above  set 
out)  the  Canadian  legislature  has  not  adopted  these  or  any 
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other  provisions  designed  to  check  the  abuse  of  watered 
stock.  It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  Canadian 
section  only  provides  against  part  of  the  mischief.  It  is  not 
obHgatory  that  a  prospectus  should  be  issued  or  a  statement 
filed  in  lieu  thereof.  It  does  not  cover  a  case  where  the  con- 
tract is  made  after  the  issue  of  the  prospectus.  It  only  applies 
to  some  of  the  classes  of  companies  which  come  under  the 
Canadian  Act;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  section,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  construe  intelUgibly. 

If  the  abuse  is  to  be  dealt  with,  it  should  be  dealt  with  as 
adequately  as  possible,  either  by  the  adoption  of  the  Imperial 
amendments  or  by  other  effective  means. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  further  that  the  Canadian 
Act  does  not  contain  any  provisions  corresponding  to  those 
which  are  generally  known  as  the  directors^  liability  provisions, 
which  were  enacted  in  England  in  1890,  and  now  appear  in 
Section  84  of  the  Imperial  Act,  1908.  The  object  of  these 
provisions  was  to  shift  the  onus  of  proving  fraud  in  the  case 
of  a  misstatement  in  the  prospectus  from  the  shareholder  to 
the  director.  Under  the  previous  law  the  shareholder  had  to 
prove  not  only  the  misstatement  but  that  it  was  made 
fraudulently  by  the  director,  a  thing  which  it  was  often  im- 
possible to  do,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  httle  doubt 
of  the  fact,  and  to  get  over  this  practical  difficulty  these  pro- 
visions were  adopted. 

C.  Auditors. — The  provision  of  the  Imperial  Act, 
making  the  appointment  of  auditors  compulsory,  and  pre- 
scribing their  duties,  needs  no  comment.  Respectable  com- 
panies always  have  auditors,  but  the  Act  is  directed  against 
companies  whose  respectabiUty  is  not  above  suspicion.  The 
Canadian  Act  contains  no  such  provisions. 

To  sum  up:  as  compared  with  Imperial  legislation  we 
find  the  Canadian  defective  in  its  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  (a)  In  providing  means  by  which  the  pubhc 
can  readily  ascertain  the  position  and  financial  standing  of 
the  company.  (b)  In  protecting  it  against  the  evil  of 
watered  stock,  (c)  In  protecting  it  against  the  fraudulent 
statements  of  directors. 
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Of  course  there  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
pubhc  should  be  protected.  But  even  the  strongest  opponent 
of  an^lihing  approaching  paternalism  would  hardly  refuse  to 
place  a  policeman  at  a  spot  where  it  was  known  that  a  burglar 
would  enter. 

No  doubt  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  some 
of  the  details  of  the  above  provisions,  but  the  evils  are  admitted 
by  every  one.  Moreover,  not  only  Enghsh  but  American 
experts  agree  that  the  best  cure  that  can  be  devised  is  more 
publicity,  and  it  is  just  in  this  respect  that  the  Canadian  Act 
and  those  which  are  similar  to  it,  are  defective.  This  need 
of  more  publicity  will  be  more  readily  appreciated  when  we 
remember  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  Act  a 
shareholder  practically  knows  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  except  what  the  directors  choose  to  tell  him.  He 
can  see  the  statement  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  he  cannot 
examine  the  books,  except  the  books  showing  transfers  of 
shares,  nor  obtain  extracts  from  the  books,  nor,  in  short,  as- 
certain the  position  of  the  company  except  from  the  directors. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  process  provided  by  the  Act  by 
which,  theoretically,  its  position  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
shareholders,  but  it  involves  an  application  to  the  courts  and 
the  risk  of  incurring  heavy  costs,  and  is  altogether  so  cumber- 
some that  it  is  seldom,  or  never,  resorted  to.  Apart  from 
everything  else,  such  an  application  would  tend  to  have  as 
disastrous  an  effect  on  a  company  as  an  application  to  wind  up. 

So  far  as  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  concerned,  there 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  reasons  why  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remedy  by  legislation  many  of  the  evils 
which  have  been  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  returns,  for 
instance,  the  Canadian  legislature  may  very  well  consider 
that  most  companies  are  already  furnished  with  sufficient 
occupation  in  making  the  returns  required  by  the  provinces 
under  the  provisions  as  to  extra-pro\'incial  companies.  But 
would  not  a  simplification  be  effected  if  the  Dominion  and 
the  provinces  were,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  their  Companies  Acts  the  same,  and  a  simple  way 
of  doing  this  would  be  to  follow  the  evolution  of  Imperial 
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legislation,  on  which  much  of  our  legislation  is  founded,  and 
to  adopt  the  amendments  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Imperial  legislature.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  we  should 
adopt  the  amendments  of  the  Imperial  Act  instead  of  making 
our  own,  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no  reason  if  we  can  provide 
equally,  or  more,  effective  remedies.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  development  of  Imperial  company  legisla- 
tion has  been  an  evolution  determined  by  actual  experience 
in  order  to  meet  specific  abuses,  and  not  an  a  priori  set  of 
rules  drawn  by  theorists  at  random.  Moreover,  if  ability 
and  experience  go  for  anything,  we  find  men  hke  Palmer  and 
many  of  the  eminent  English  judges,  including  Buckley,  on 
the  commissions  which  have  considered  and  drafted  these 
amendments,  and  all  their  wealth  of  experience  is  at  our 
disposal  if  we  care  to  use  it. 

Again,  if  all  Canadian  legislation  were  approximated  to 
the  Imperial,  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  English 
judicial  decisions  on  the  points  which  arise  under  the  Imperial 
Act.  In  fact,  we  would  have  a  body  of  the  most  highly 
trained  experts  continually  working  on  the  problems  which, 
from  time  to  time,  confront  us,  and  the  results  of  their  labour 
would  be  available  to  us  without  any  trouble  or  expense  on 
our  part.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  uniformity  of  com- 
pany law,  and  indeed  of  all  commercial  law  throughout  Can- 
ada, can  perhaps  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  constantly 
to  deal  with  commercial  interests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  am  satisfied  that  these  (and  their  number  is 
increasing  daily  wdth  the  expansion  of  the  country)  will  unani- 
mously endorse  any  scheme  tending  towards  uniformity.  If 
a  commission  were  appointed  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  Dominion  and  all  the  provinces,  much,  I  am  convinced, 
could  be  done  in  this  direction  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
certainly  an  anomaly  that  the  enactments  of  our  legislatures 
are  found  to  be  one  at  one  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
Imperial  legislation,  one  at  another,  and  one  at  a  third  stage. 
It  would  be  easier  to  understand  i  f  each  legislature  had  struck 
out  on  original  lines,  but  the  position  as  we  find  it  is  hard  to 
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reconcile  with  any  intelligible  principle  of  development.  We 
find  abuses  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  find 
experts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  agreeing  that  the  best 
remedy  is  more  pubhcity,  and  we  find  either  no  attempt 
made  by  much  of  our  legislation  to  meet  the  situation,  or  else 
remedies  applied  that  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
The  Dominion  has  given  us  much  good  legislation  in  railway 
and  insurance  matters,  for  instance.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
the  press  of  other  matters  the  legislators  may  find  time  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  Companies  Act,  and  let  us 
hope,  too,  that  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  may  find 
a  way  to  get  together  and  harmonize  all  their  company  legis- 
lation on  some  inteUigible  basis. 

R.  B.  Henderson 
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Poets  had  sung  of  star,  and  sky,  and  hill, 
And  twilight  beauty  of  the  winding  shore; 
Had  paused  to  catch  the  sounding  torrent's  roar, 
To  feel  the  gentler  music  of  the  rill 
Change  to  their  music;  e'en  thy  daffodil 
Had  hymned  a  dirge  that  passeth  nevermore. 
And  daisies  lured  thy  Chaucer  from  the  lore 
Of  books  to  sing  them  with  his  royal  skill. 
But  thou  first  sang  the  soul  of  cloud,  and  light, 
And  storm,  draping  the  peak's  solemnity, 
Where  Nature,  'mid  her  secrets  rarely  trod, 
Communing  with  no  spirit  on  the  height 
As  she  communed  with  thine,  lay  bare  to  thee 
And  indistinguishable  from  her  God. 

Chas.  E.  Moyse 


ALOUETTE 
II 

TN  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine  I  only  got  half 
^  way  down  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  my 
canoeing  trip  between  Quebec  and  the  Saguenay.  I  now 
pick  up  the  thread  again  where  I  left  off,  at  TAnse  a  Chamas, 
a  tiny  bay  sixty  miles  below  Quebec  and  the  same  distance 
above  Cacouna. 

The  nearby  village  towTi,  St.  Jean  Port  Joli,  was  once 
within  the  manorial  sphere  of  that  picturesque  old  seigneur, 
Philippe  Aubert  de  Gaspe,  who  began  to  write  his  first  book, 
Les  Anciens  CanadienSj  after  he  had  entered  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  The  waters  all  about  are  historic  both  in  name 
and  memory.  The  channel  by  which  we  had  come  down 
used  to  be  called  after  Iberville,  the  great  French  naval 
hero  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  narrow  east  end  of  it  still  reminds 
the  present  generation  of  gallant  young  de  Beaujeu,  who 
fell  dead  beside  the  far  Monongahela  just  as  he  waved  his 
hunting  cap  to  give  the  signal  for  that  hidden  attack  from 
the  encirchng  forest  which  ended  in  Braddock's  defeat. 
What  was  once  known  as  the  English  Channel,  in  front  of 
us,  and  what  is  still  known  as  English  Bank,  lower  down, 
tell  the  tale  of  the  British  conquest  and  the  change  of  route 
that  followed  it.  And  Isle-aux-Coudres,  exactly  opposite, 
under  the  north  shore,  also  takes  one  back  to  the  Conquest, 
when  it  was  the  British  naval  base  during  Wolfe's  siege  of 
Quebec,  and,  far  beyond  that,  through  the  whole  of  the 
French  regime,  when  it  was  a  pilot  station  and  a  very  famous 
anchorage,  straight  back  to  Jacques  Cartier  himself,  whose 
logbook  for  the  6th  of  September,  1535,  states  that  he  landed 
there  and  called  it  Isle-aux-Coudres  from  the  abundance 
of  its  hazel  nuts. 
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We  had  spent  nearly  a  week  in  the  parish  of  St.  Jean 
Port  Joli,  and  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of  dogs  and 
boys  round  the  tent  an  hour  before  we  left.  My  particular 
chum  here  was  a  very  bright  little  black-haired  and  brown- 
eyed  chap  of  twelve.  He  never  tired  of  hearing  tales  of  the 
sea,  and  we  parted  with  many  hearty  good  wishes,  on  both 
sides,  for  another  meeting — ^  Fannee  prochaine !  He  was 
very  particular,  when  giving  me  his  correct  address,  to  see 
that  I  got  both  his  Christian  names,  ^^  as  his  family  had  been 
at  St.  Jean  since  the  old,  old  times,  and  so  many  people  had 
just  the  same  surname  now."  He  wasn't  much  higher  than 
my  waist,  and  his  sturdy  little  sunburnt  legs  were  bare — ■ 
for  this  was  Monday  morning.  But  as  he  stood  there,  with 
his  battered  straw  hat  in  his  hand,  wishing  us  good-bye 
and  a  pleasant  voyage,  I  thought  he  might  live  to  grace 
even  the  sesquipedahan  dignity  of  Rosario  Hermenegilde. 

We  shaped  for  Pointe-aux-Orignaux,  twenty-one  miles 
down  in  a  dead  straight  line,  but  twenty-eight  by  the  course 
we  actually  took.  The  redoubtable  Bale  Ste.  Anne  lay 
between  us  and  our  destination.  It  is  a  bad  place  for  any 
kind  of  craft  in  dirty  weather  or  at  low  tide,  and  I  would 
advise  canoemen  to  respect  its  humours  accordingly.  It 
is  eleven  miles  across,  point  to  point,  and  seventeen  round 
by  the  shore.  It  is  full  of  tussocky  mud,  oozy  tidal  flats 
and  promiscuous  knife-edged  reefs.  In  one  place  it  dries 
out  three  miles,  and  a  tall  man  could  wade  out  nearly  as 
far  again  at  low-water  springs.  The  bay  is  known  as  le 
Fer-a-Cheval.  But  it  is  much  more  like  an  ogre's  fish  hook, 
with  the  long,  low,  sharp,  wicked  curve  of  Pointe  Quelle, 
barbed  with  hull-piercing  rocks,  all  ready  for  a  strike.  The 
only  safe  way,  if  you  are  in  a  vessel  that  can't  float  clear 
in  less  than  half  a  fathom,  is  to  give  the  upper  point  of  the 
bay,  Pointe  St.  Roch,  a  berth  of  four  miles,  right  out  to  the 
South  Traverse.  This  famous  Traverse  is  a  submarine 
canyon,  six  miles  long,  and  narrowing  to  a  bare  quarter 
just  where  the  whole  ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  South  Channel 
concentrate   their   utmost   force   in   a  reversible,  deep   sea 
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rapid,  which  runs  ten  miles  an  hour  on  the  ebb  of  a  spring 
tide,  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  I  have  shot  down  it 
in  my  canoe,  without  taking  a  capful  of  water  over  the  lip; 
but  only  with  a  very  moderate  south-west.  Once  I  ran 
it  in  my  yawl,  on  the  fullest  spring  ebb  of  the  season  and 
before  a  roaring  hot  gale  from  the  south,  with  every  stitch 
of  canvas  we  dared  to  carry.  And  what  a  winged  deUght 
it  was — that  glorious  moment,  when  my  own  quickening 
pulse  throbbed  with  the  whole  wild  heart  of  the  St.  Lawrence! 
The  tide  was  not  to  be  high  till  noon;  but,  as  the  wind 
was  contrary,  we  left  at  eight,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having 
enough  water  to  cross  Bale  Ste.  Anne  by  the  long,  inside 
curve,  if  necessary.  As  it  happened,  we  took  an  outside 
curve  instead;  but  the  distance  remained  the  same,  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  we  took  considerably  longer  to  do  the  first 
eight  than  the  last  twenty:  the  moral  of  which  is  that  yov. 
needn^t  bother  your  head  with  time-tables,  and  all  the  other 
dusty  worries  of  the  land,  when  youVe  canoeing  down  the 
river.  After  making  about  a  mile  in  a  good,  strenuous 
hour,  I  noticed  that  Isle-aux-Coudres,  nine  miles  north  west 
of  us,  was  going  through  a  regular  series  of  transformation 
scenes.  First,  it  looked  like  a  row  of  gigantic  targets,  then 
Uke  a  lot  of  box  cars,  and  then  like  one  long  pahsade.  This 
made  me  look  out  for  squalls  from  the  cavernous  Gouffre 
of  Bale  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  mountain  gorge  on  the  north 
shore  beyond.  And  the  squall  came.  But,  luckily,  it 
wasn't  a  white  one,  which  would  have  forced  us  to  run  for 
it  and  jump  into  waist-deep  water,  so  that  one  man  could 
have  held  the  canoe  end-on  while  the  other  unloaded  her 
before  beaching.  Then  the  interrupted  head  wind  returned 
as  fresh  as  ever  from  the  north-east.  After  three  hours  of 
steady  paddling  we  had  made  barely  five  miles.  We  were 
now  off  Pointe  St.  Roch,  where  we  had  camped  the  summer 
before.  On  that  occasion,  which  also  happened  to  be  a 
Monday  morning,  a  friendly  habitant  boy  offered  to  post 
my  letters  "  very  soon,''  which  was  when  he  went  to  Mass 
the  following  Sunday!      He  had  never   crossed  the   river 
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or  been  to  Quebec.  Yet  what  he  wrote  me  on  New  Year's 
Day  would  have  shamed  many  a  globe-trotting  correspondent. 

The  flood  stream  had  another  hour  to  run  against  us 
when  we  got  opposite  the  big  double-spired  church  of  St. 
Roch  des  Aulnaies,  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  at  the 
upper  point  of  Bale  Ste.  Anne.  The  wind  was  as  strong 
and  contrary  as  ever,  so  we  edged  into  the  bay,  whose  seven- 
teen miles  of  cur\dng  shoreline  seemed  to  be  stretching  along 
a  good  deal  more  than  usual.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  many, 
odd-shaped,  rocky  hills  rising  erratically  straight  out  of  its 
general  level.  At  a  distance,  some  of  them  might  be  South 
African  ant  hills  and  others  moss-grown  boulders — only, 
we're  not  accustomed  to  ant  hills  and  boulders  hundreds 
of  feet  high.  We  were  well  inside  the  bay,  and  just  debating 
whether  to  land  or  fight  it  out,  when  we  took  one  more  good 
look  down  the  north  shore;  and  there,  over  at  Gap  a  TAigle, 
twenty  miles  off,  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  brushwood  fire  begin- 
ning to  straighten  upwards,  and  the  reflection  of  the  distant 
water  beginning  to  change  from  dark  to  fight.  We  at  once 
made  for  the  ship  channel,  and  arrived  there,  five  miles 
out  from  shore,  at  the  same  time  as  the  calm  we  had  seen 
coming  up  to  meet  us. 

The  last  of  the  wind  seemed  to  have  just  sailed  by  on 
the  last  of  the  flood,  leaving  only  its  wake  in  the  air.  And 
now,  at  full  noon,  all  the  tidal  currents  paused  for  a  moment 
as  they  turned.  Even  the  great  South  Traverse,  close  beside 
us,  was  hushed,  in  the  same  momentary  pause,  between  its 
tumultuous  ebb  and  flow.  Meanwhile,  the  wake  of  the 
wind  had  died  away  from  the  channel,  and  was  becoming 
fainter  as  it  spread  towards  the  land  on  both  sides.  Here 
and  there  it  would  barely  touch  and  half  dim  the  sheen  of 
a  shoreward  reach.  Or  one  of  its  last  aerial  ripples  would 
wash  gently  into  a  taU  column  of  smoke,  far  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  stir  the  topmost  plume  a  little and  earth, 

air,  and  water,  all  were  still.  The  mightiest  of  rivers  lay 
basking  its  ten  broad  shining  miles  in  the  midsummer 
warmth,  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  for  many  times  that  dis- 
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tance,  up  and  down,  between  its  mountainous  north  shore 
and  undulating  south.  The  dark,  sheer  precipices,  the 
long,  green  woodland  slopes,  the  nestling  white  villages,  the 
quiet  grey  spires,  all,  Hke  the  vast  St.  Lawrence,  were  lulled 
into  one  siestal  calm.  We  alone  were  moving — but  glid- 
ingly  slow,  and  silently,  except  for  the  low  plash  of  the 
paddles,  the  tiny  eddies  they  sent  whispering  astern,  and 
the  soft,  intermittent  purl  of  the  cutwater — as  if  the  canoe 
itself  drew  easy  breath  at  every  stroke:  silently,  slowly, 
and  alone,  far  out  on  the  slumbering  river,  under  a  caressing 
sun,  in  a  world  of  golden  light  and  day-dreaming  blue. 

We  were  below  the  South  Traverse  before  its  ten-mile 
ebb  current  had  set  in;  but  with  the  help  of  a  tamer  one 
of  five  and  steady  paddling  we  soon  brought  Ste.  Anne  de 
la  Pocatiere  abeam.  The  square  white  houses,  huge  college 
and  big  church  look  as  if  a  bit  of  a  garish  new  town  had  been 
grafted  on  to  a  spot  among  those  eccentric  hills  which  was 
meant  to  grow  an  old-world  village.  We  then  began  to 
close  the  land,  over  towards  Pointe  Quelle,  and  skirted  the 
outside  of  the  enormous  ^^  porpoise  ^^  fishery.  The  loop 
extends  a  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  and  altogether  there 
are  several  miles  of  great  gaunt  stakes,  made  fast  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  wave  about  wildly  with  the  current 
to  frighten  the  '^  porpoises.''  I  remember  once  paddhng 
through  the  inner  gap  on  a  half  ebb,  and  quite  feeling  how 
the  timid  little  white  whales  lose  every  chance  of  escape 
rather  than  face  that  terrible  korral  of  menacing  arms 
brandished  all  round  them.  By  moonUght  these  stakes  are 
weird  enough  to  men,  with  their  gnarled  forked  tops  clutching 
at  you  with  skeleton  fingers.  The  runs  of  the  porpoise  here 
were  famous  long  before  le  Roi  Soleil  granted  the  fishery 
rights  to  de  Vitry,  whose  descendant  is  commonly  credited 
with  the  honour,  or  dishonour,  of  having  brought  the  British 
fleet  safely  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
This  story  of  the  French  pilots  is  dying  as  hard  as  that  old 
Armada  myth,  which  would  have  it  that  the  Spaniards 
were  defeated  by  the  storms  that  kindly  came  to  Britannia's 
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aid.  The  fact  is  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  in  action 
before  the  storms  came  on  at  all,  and  the  British  fleet  in 
Canada  worked  its  own  way  up  with  its  own  officers  and 
with  a  minimum  of  dependence  on  the  lubberly  French 
pilots,  who  made  more  fuss  over  running  a  single  ship 
through  the  Island  Traverse  than  the  British  did  about 
whole  squadrons  and  convoys  together.  It  is  the  human 
elements  that  win  the  day. 

Riviere  Quelle  flows  in  on  the  upper  side  of  the  point 
of  the  ogre's  fish-hook.  It  has  an  interesting  old  seigniorial 
history,  and  the  seigniorial  family  has  produced  more  than 
one  historian.  There  is  an  antique  charm  about  the  tithe 
of  oil  which  the  porpoise  fishers  of  the  old  regime  vowed 
to  pay  the  seigneurs  in  perpetuity,  and  which  actually  has 
been  so  paid  ever  since,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  for 
seigniorial  aid  in  a  life-and-death  lawsuit  against  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere.  And 
there  is  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  while  de 
Francheville,  a  priest  of  Riviere  Quelle  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  turned  soldier  to  repulse  Phips's  invading  Americans, 
there  should  be  a  veteran  British  soldier  in  the  seigniorial 
family  of  the  twentieth  century  who  has  just  turned  priest. 

Pointe-aux-Iroquois  is  three  miles  down  and  Pointe- 
aux-Qrignaux  half  as  much  again  beyond.  All  three  points 
have  good  reasons  for  their  three  distinctive  names.  But 
some  barbarous  creature  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
melted  all  three  down  into  a  perverted  one,  the  '^  River 
Well,"  that  does  disgusting  duty  for  the  station  and  wharf 
where  you  change  trains  and  take  the  ferry  for  Murray  Bay. 
Perhaps  railway  underlings — and  ^'  bosses,''  too — can't  be 
expected  to  know  any  better.  Didn't  they  use  a  classical 
dictionary,  without  classical  taste,  to  ^^  fix  up  "  the  place- 
names  along  the  New  York  Central?  Qld  names  should 
never  be  changed,  or  new  names  given,  without  national 
authority  inspired  by  someone  who  really  knows.  And 
when  summer  visitors  can't  get  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  originals  they  might  be  furnished  with  tourist  transla- 
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tions,  for  use  in  the  silly  season.  There  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this  for  Pointe-aux-Orignaux,  on  behalf  of 
people  who  have  already  invented  the  euphemistic  expres- 
sion of  '^  loaded  for  moose/' 

But  moose  were  not  the  game  I  met  with  at  Pointe- 
aux-Orignaux,  aUas  '^  River  Well/'  The  wharf  hotel  was 
all  agog  about  the  ham;  not  a  ham,  but  the  ham.  It 
appeared  that  there  had  been  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  directorate  and  the  clientele  about  a  ham  that 
was  either  conditionally  or  unconditionally  promised  for 
a  picnic  over  to  Murray  Bay  and  back.  On  my  suggesting 
that  it  would  soon  blow  over  I  was  attacked  by  both  sides, 
who,  however  much  they  differed  about  the  mere  ham, 
were  united  in  considering  it  altogether  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple by  now;  which  they  well  might,  as  the  whole  thing 
happened  the  smnmer  before!  I  only  spent  two  long  rainy 
days  there;  so  I  never  found  out  what  the  principle  was. 
But  I  couldn't  help  thinking  how  proud  that  pig  must  be, 
when  he  looks  down  from  some  porcine  paradise  and  sees 
the  ham  he  used  to  humbly  scratch  against  a  common  sty 
fitiU  distracting  the  best  society  of  ^^  River  Well  "  a  full 
twelvemonth  after  its  lamented  absence  from  Murray  Bay. 
The  wharf  was  a  greater  centre  of  interest  for  me  on  another 
occasion,  when  I  tried  to  round  it  against  the  climax  of  a 
three-days'  storm.  I  had  a  strong  ebb  and  an  excellent 
bow  paddle  to  help  me  with  the  otherwise  empty  canoe. 
But  we  had  to  give  in  after  an  hour's  struggle.  The  waves 
were  big  enough  to  make  a  thousand-ton  steamer  pitch  her 
nose  in.  But  they  were  free  enough  not  to  curl  their  tops 
aboard  of  us.  An  enthusiastic  amateur  waterman  on  the 
wharf  declared  he  often  saw  more  than  half  our  keel;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  I  shall  recall 
the  good  old  days  in  which  I  used  to  show  the  whole  of  it 
and  float  serenely  on  nothing  but  the  spray!  One  foggy 
morning,  on  a  third  occasion,  a  cattle  ship  that  had  lost 
her  bearings  came  within  an  ace  of  running  down  the  ferry. 
The  result  of  such  a  collision  would  piobably  have  been  the 
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foundering  of  both,  as  the  ferry  is  a  very  sohd,  beamy  vessel, 
built  expressly  for  cutting  through  the  ice.  This  reminded 
me  of  the  notorious  wording  of  a  Lloyd's  report,  which  said 
a  certain  cattle  ship  had  gone  down  and  all  on  board  were 
lost,  "  including  forty  souls  and  twenty-seven  cattlemen/' 
A  dear  old  lady  at  the  dinner  table  hoped  the  police  did 
something  to  Mr.  Lloyd.  But  she  also  admitted  that  she 
had  never  been  on  board  a  cattle  ship. 

It  is  only  ten  miles  straight  across  to  Pointe  au  Pic 
at  Murray  Bay,  and,  as  we  went  far  out,  when  the  morning 
sun  was  shining  full  on  the  valley  of  the  Murray  River,  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  scene:  the  old  primeval 
beaches  rising  in  tiers  and  mamelons  round  the  mouth 
of  the  Murray  and  terracing  the  trees  and  houses  on  them, 
the  crowded  French-Canadian  village  huddled  into  the 
narrow  valley  and  stragghng  off,  in  sparse  white  dots,  far 
up  the  gorge;  with  the  big,  swelUng,  green  hills  close  by, 
and  ridged  blue  peaks  beyond.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  summer  visitors  of  thirty  years  ago  thought  they  had 
found  a  Laurentian  paradise.  And  I  dare  say  some  of  them 
remembered  how  a  similar  scene  once  affected  Wordsworth, 
a  poet  still  more  important  to  our  own  generation: 

''  Well  may'st  thou  halt  and  gaze  with  brightening  eye! 
The  lovely  cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 
Hath  stirred  thee  deeply;  with  its  own  dear  brook, 
Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky!" 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  the  inevitable  sequel  came  : 

"  Yea,  all  that  now  enchants  thee,  from  the  day 
On  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt  away." 

Do  what  you  will — go  about  bare-headed,  dress  in 
itoffe-du-pays  homespuns,  carpet  your  floors  with  catalogue, 
pay  habitants  to  sing  their  unself-conscious  folksongs  before 
your  most  self-conscious  audiences  at  the  most  artfully 
countrified  picnics,  call  yourself  a  child  of  Nature  after 
bridge  and  dinner  parties,  and  get  yourself  photographed 
ever  so  often  as  an  open-air  man  or  girl — do  all  this  as  much 
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as  you  like,  and  really  mean  it  all  as  well,  and  you  can't 
prevent  the  original  spirit  of  the  place  from  dying,  once  it 
has  to  breathe  a  fashionable  air.  The  native  wood-note 
wild  is  never  heard  in  gardens. 

I  have  stayed  at  Murray  Bay,  in  a  household  as  near 
perfection  as  anything  human  can  ever  be  without  a  dog, 
and    enjoyed    myself    immensely.     But    the    native    charm 
I  never  knew  there  is  gone;  and  I  have  only  once  found  any 
compensation  in  the   change.     This  was   on   a  violet   and 
starry  night,  when  sailing  past  with  a  balsam-scented  land- 
breeze,  while  a  full  military  band  was  playing  one  of  those 
waltzes  which  einem  in  die  Fusse  ging,  as  they  say  in  Vienna. 
Mood  and  circumstance  were  so  accordant  then  that,  except 
on  one  other  occasion,  when  the  best  dance-music  orchestra 
in  the  world  was  playing  beside  a  still  more  historic  river, 
I  have  never  felt  the  rhythm  of  flesh  and  blood  beat  through 
me  more  intensely.     A  frivolous  little   flash  of  feeUng,   if 
you  like !    But  we  are  body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  music  as  in 
other  things;  and  love  of  dancing,  within  its  mood,  never 
dulled  any  appeal  to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  any  one  who 
could    appreciate    serene    Mozart,    profound    Beethoven,  or 
troublous   Wagner.     And   wasn't   there   a  famous   doge   of 
Venice  who  went  to  his  death  with  a  haunting  httleplea 
for  the  body's  instrumental  music? 

''  Love  and  night  are  life  and  light; 
Dance  and  wine  and  song 
Speed  and  slay  the  halting  day, 
Ere  it  live  too  long." 

Two  miles  below  Pointe-aux-Orignaux  is  TAnse  St. 
Denis,  running  back  in  a  deep  inland  loop,  so  full  of  fisheries 
that  unless  you  can  walk  blindfold  through  the  maze  at 
Hampton  Court  you  had  better  keep  outside  altogether 
when  it's  dark.  But  go  in  by  all  means  when  it's  Hght,  if 
you  care  to  sUp  quietly  into  what  is,  figuratively  as  well 
as  literally,  a  backwater  of  river  life.  You  can  look  out 
to  seaward,  where  steamers  pass  by  miles  away.  And 
you  can  hear  the  whistle  and  rumbUng  beat  of  trains  beyond 
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the  low  wooded  hills  that  form  the  boundaiy  of  the  meadow- 
lands  round  the  loop  of  the  bay.  But  they  all  belong  to 
quite  a  different  world  from  yours  in  here,  where  only  the 
tides  and  seasons  really  count  at  all. 

Three  miles  farther  you  come  to  Cap  Diable,  which 
well  deserves  its  name.  It  is  not  very  high  or  black  or 
devilish  to  look  at.  But  its  reefs,  set  round  it  like  ranks 
of  infernal  chevaux-de-frisey  are  enough  to  give  a  bad  name 
to  any  neighbourhood.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  local 
prince  of  darkness  has  always  been  a  gentleman  to  me, 
letting  me  through  the  worst  of  his  tidal  gaps  without  so 
much  as  a  scratch.  Years  ago  the  body  of  a  man  belonging 
to  one  of  the  best-known  families  in  Canada  was  found  by 
some  seal-hunters  in  a  snow-drift  here.  This  proved  to  be 
the  sequel  of  a  particularly  horrible  murder,  aggravated 
by  all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed, 
yet  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  that  publicity  was  useless  for 
the  ends  of  justice.  Imagine  how  this  gruesome  story  would 
have  been  told,  re-told,  paraphrased,  perverted,  and  gloated 
over  in  the  press  to-day!  But,  even  now,  it  is  only  spoken 
of  with  bated  breath  by  the  older  people  down  the  river, 
who  still  maintain  a  nicer  reserve  than  we  do  in  presence 
of  the  many-headed  beast. 

I^m  afraid  I'm  becoming  almost  Xenophontic  with  my 
parasangs;  but  canoemen  need  particulars  of  mileage,  which, 
after  all,  are  only  one  of  the  minor  miseries  of  Hfe.  Four 
miles  on  and  in  from  Cap  Diable  you  see  Kamouraska  church 
and  village,  looking  as  if  they  were  comfortably  moored 
against  the  shore  and  might  float  off  again  with  the  tide. 
Many  low-shored  places  look  Hke  this  at  a  distance;  but 
Kamouraska  more  than  most.  We  were  received  with  open 
arms  at  the  best  boarding-house,  from  the  front  steps  of 
which  I  had  been  ordered  into  the  kitchen  on  my  first 
appearance  in  those  parts  a  few  summers  before.  I  am 
not  unaccustomed  to  such  splendid  vicissitudes  by  now. 
The  first  time  I  turned  up,  late  at  night,  after  a  forty-two- 
mile  paddle,  in  my  roughest  sea-kit  and  with  my  two  most 
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trampish-looking  bags  on  my  back,  at  the  front  door  of  a 
hostelry  in  another  place,  I  was  only  let  in  and  given  the 
worst  room  after  much  anxious  hesitation.  But  the  next 
time  I  went  there  I  was  given  the  best  room  at  once,  over- 
charged with  all  the  extras,  whether  I  had  them  or  not, 
and  sent  off  with  a  shot-gun  salute  from  the  landlord  and 
all  his  able-bodied  sons.  He  yelled  out  reassuringly  that 
the  shot  was  small — ri'n  que  pour  les  alouettes — as  the  first 
shower  of  it  fell  round  the  canoe.  But  I  humbly  covered 
my  diminished  head  and  shoulders  with  an  empty  canvas 
bag,  when  I  remembered  that  even  the  royal  family  were 
never  saluted  wdth  anything  better  than  blank. 

Kamouraska  was  once  a  great  storm-centre  of  party 
poUtics;  and  the  parish  priest  was  so  wrought  up  by  the 
woes  of  his  country  that  he  added  a  little  commentary  of 
his  own  to  the  bishop's  mandement,  which  forbade  all  priestly 
interference  outside  the  domain  of  faith  and  morals.  '^  You 
have  heard  how  the  cures  will  abstain  from  any  worldly 
influence.  But,  O  my  children,  I  implore  you  to  remember 
on  election  day  that  the  colour  of  Heaven  is  blue  !"  There 
was  nothing  exciting  about  the  somnolent,  mia-August 
Kamouraska  of  my  own  experience.  Strangely  enough, 
my  first  new  acquaintance  there  was  a  German  who  had 
married  a  French-Canadian  wife  under  rather  romantic 
circumstances,  and  whose  old  regiment  I  had  met  some 
years  before  at  the  Kaiser  manoeuvres  in  the  Fatherland. 
We  sat  up  late  that  night — for  me  it  was  very  late,  indeed, 
as  in  three  successive  summers  I  only  once  was  up  after 
dark  or  in  bed  after  sunrise,  when  camping  out.  We  dis- 
cussed the  Reichskanzlerstelle  and  all  its  occupants,  from 
Bismarck  to  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whom  my  new  friend 
remembered  at  the  university,  the  difference  between  the 
real  German  army  and  navy  and  the  perversions  one  sees 
about  them  in  the  press  in  English-speaking  countries,  the 
Algeciras  affair  and  the  fall  of  M.  Delcasse;  and  then — ^photo- 
graphy in  the  open  air!  which  brought  out  samples  of  his 
handiwork  that  proved  him  to  be  as  good  an  amateur  as  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  bar  one  Englishman. 
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Rocky  hills  rise  up  in  various  directions  all  over  the 
country  here  and  for  another  hundred  miles  down-river. 
But  they  are  much  less  eccentric  in  shape  and  situation 
at  Kamouraska  than  in  Bale  Ste.  Anne.  When  the  tide 
is  high  Kamouraska  has  a  very  pleasant  sweep  of  water 
front.  The  islands,  rocky  and  wooded,  are  quite  picturesque; 
and  the  view  of  the  north  shore  and  its  sunsets  is  magni- 
ficent. But  the  bay  is  very  shallow,  altogether  tidal,  in 
fact;  and  a  high,  thin,  breaking  sea  gets  up  there  in  no  time. 
At  dead  low  tide  it  looks  like  the  morrow  of  a  battlefield, 
as  my  German  friend  remarked.  There^s  a  whole  league 
of  mud  between  the  village  and  Grande  Isle,  where  the 
revolving  light  winks  its  warning  over  the  ship  channel 
between  the  Pilgrims  below  and  South  Traverse  above. 
Kamouraska  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Canada, 
and  its  islands  were  for  many  generations  the  point  from 
which  the  accepted  ship  channel  took  its  thirty-mile  slant 
across  to  Isle-aux-Coudres.  The  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  sail  of  the  main  British  fleet  and  convoy  under 
Saunders  kept  going  by  and  altering  course  over  English 
Bank  for  several  days  together  in  1759.  ^'  Comorasca  '' 
and  many  other  phonetic  spelHngs  of  the  kind  appear 
in  the  logs  of  H.M.SS.  about  the  23rd  and  24th  of  June. 
Cap  Diable  is  always  entered  as  a  landmark  for  bear- 
ings. The  master  of  H.M.S.  Dublin  calls  it  ^^  Cape 
Divil.^^  But  on  board  H.M.S.  Neptune  it  appears  first  as 
''  Cape  Diabolo  '^  and  then  as  "  Diaboli,''  from  which  change 
to  the  plural  I  hope  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  master  of 
the  flagship  saw  two  Cape  Divils  as  the  day  wore  on! 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  perfect  Laurentian  summer 
day — calm  and  warm,  but  with  plenty  of  young  hfe  held 
in  leash  in  the  strong,  clear  air — we  went  down  from 
Kamouraska  to  Great  Pilgrim  on  the  run  of  the  ebb,  from 
seven  to  noon.  The  bells  were  ringing  the  sursum  corda 
of  the  day.  Their  peals  came  out  to  us  from  pious  villages 
in  currents  of  vibrating,  mellow  sound,  that  met  and 
mingled  overhead  and  all  around  us.  But  one  far-distant 
lin-lan-lone  reached  us  for  only  a  cablets  length  or  so,  as  we 
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passed  the  narrow  gully  in  the  hills  through  which  it  found 
its  single  outlet  into  a  world  beyond  the  Httle  valley  to  which 
it  called.  Inside  Long  Pilgrim  the  seabird  voices  mingled 
with  the  bells.  There  were  numbers  of  young  gulls  taking 
their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  flight.  One,  in  particular, 
a  herring  gull,  who  could  scurry  about  hke  a  road-runner 
and  swim  like  a  duck,  required  a  deal  of  noisy  encourage- 
ment from  his  parents.  He  could  wheel  in  fair  imitation 
of  a  sea-swallow,  and  straightaway  a  little  almost  as  well 
as  his  elders.  But  sailing  was  beyond  him.  For  a  good 
hour  we  floated  on,  looking  up  into  the  endless  blue,  at  the 
white,  long-winged  birds.  What  rainbows  gleamed  round 
those  wings  when  they  circled  between  us  and  the  sun! 
We  closed  in  on  Middle  Pilgrim,  where  a  brisk  king- 
fisher was  darting  about  with  a  cry  hke  a  London  bobby's 
rattle.  But  I  caught  something  better  in  the  tail  of  my 
eye,  where  a  full-grown,  great  blue  heron  was  intently  staring 
into  a  finny-looking  pool.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow. 
I  don't  think  anything  could  have  induced  me  to  shoot  him 
as  he  stood  there,  the  very  embodiment  of  statuesque 
beauty  and  plumed  grace.  We  took  infinite  precautions 
to  stalk  him  with  the  camera.  He  rose  disdainfully,  with 
his  grand  head  thrown  back  (unlike  the  poker-necked  cranes) 
beating  the  air  into  eddies  we  could  actually  feel.  I  snapped 
him;  and  afterwards  found  I  had  done  so  on  a  previously 
used  film!  I  never  regretted  a  miss  so  much,  except  one, 
far  down  the  North  Shore,  when  somebody's  nervous  shift 
spoilt  the  chance  of  a  hfetime  at  a  killer  whale  that  rose 
suddenly  a  paddle's  length  from  my  canoe. 

Eight  miles  from  the  north  shore  and  two  from  the  south 
the  Pilgrims  form  a  long,  narrow  group  of  bold,  rocky  islands, 
five  miles  long  altogether,  and  no  individual  island  more  than 
a  quarter  wide.  The  hollows  are  well  wooded,  but  the  tops, 
about  two  hundred  feet  high,  are  bare  and  sohd  grey  rock, 
fantastically  shaped  into  bastions  and  turrets  in  some 
places,  so  that  they  presented  a  ^'  strange  and  romantick 
appearance  "  to  one  of  Wolfe's  officers.    The  foot  of  every 
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precipice  is  strewn  with  immense  boulders,  which  form 
giant  rockeries,  with  "  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy- 
ways/' 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  Great 
Pilgrim,  which  is  the  farthest  down  and  a  great  deal  the 
highest  of  all.  The  bells  were  ringing  out  again,  the  crew 
of  a  schooner  were  singing  a  full-toned  chorus  as  they  rowed 
into  Pilgrim  Pool,  and  the  wheehng  hosts  of  seabirds  were 
calling  everjrwhere,  on  the  water,  about  the  sheer  cUffs, 
and  overhead.  They  would  suddenly  come  saiUng  over 
the  topmost  edge,  see  us  there,  back  their  wings,  flurry,  and 
shoot  up  as  high  again,  or  sweep  outwards  into  a  quickened 
loop  of  flight.  Then  the  bells  and  men  were  silent,  and  even 
the  gulls  began  to  rest;  while,  all  around  us,  we  could  feel 
the  invisible  tides  of  the  air  turning  towards  the  ebb  of 
that  perfect  day.  The  Hghtest  zephyr  of  a  land  breeze 
was  making  the  few,  still  columns  of  smoke  veer  a  Uttle. 
The  rising  tide  of  the  river  was  making  the  "  meadows 
by  the  sea-downs  ''  "  watery  soft  "  again — vSprjXot  fxaXmKou 
And  the  westering  sun  was  Ughting  up  the  varied  greens 
of  the  south  shore  and  the  long,  filmy  blue  of  the  distant 
north. 

Surely,  it  must  have  been  on  an  afternoon  like  this 
that  Menander  counted  himself  a  happy  man  to  have  seen, 
*'  without  pain,  those  holy  wonders,  the  common  sun,  stars, 
clouds,  and  fire,"  and  that  Pascal  felt  ''  ce  consentement 
de  vous  avec  vous-memej^  In  such  a  harmonizing  atmos- 
phere each  memory  seemed  sweet,  each  hope  fulfiUable; 
and  all  five  senses  in  accordant  imity  as  well: — 

''  Comme  de  longa  ^chos  qui  de  loin  se  confondent 
Dans  une  t^n^breuse  et  profonde  unit^, 
Vaste  comme  la  nuit  et  comme  la  clart4, 
Les  parfums,  les  couleurs,  et  les  sons  se  r^pondent." 

I  often  wonder  why  some  family  that  Ukes  salt  air,  fine 
scenery  and  camping  out  doesn't  pitch  its  tent  on  Great 
Pilgrim.  The  only  inhabitants  on  the  whole  group  are  the 
lighthouse  keeper's  family  on  Long  Pilgrim,  more  than  three 
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miles  away.  And  there  is  a  good  spring  and  a  picturesque 
camping  ground  close  by.  Once  we  camped  there  quite 
happily  through  the  whole  of  a  full-sized,  three-day  storm. 
We  saw  it  coming,  ran  in,  and  cut  enough  balsam  boughs 
to  make  mattresses  a  foot  thick,  from  which  we  took  dry 
kindling  on  the  second  and  third  days.  But — weren't 
we  bored  to  death?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  We  kept  in  training 
by  paddling  two  hours  a  day  in  the  empty  canoe — a  full 
one  would  have  been  smashed  to  splinters  when  trying  to 
shove  off.  We  visited  the  schooners  sheltering  in  the  Pool, 
talked  over  all  the  river  news,  and  sighed  sympathetically 
over  the  good  old  days  of  smuggling  between  St.  Pierre, 
Rimouski,  Isle-aux-Coudres,  and  other  most-favoured-nation 
places.  Then,  there  were  the  eiders  to  visit,  too,  at  this 
their  farthest  inland  nesting  haunt  in  the  whole  world, 
and  gulls  and  terns  and  herons.  And  their  sadly  diminished 
numbers,  owing  to  wanton  destruction  of  every  shameless 
kind,  spurred  me  on  with  my  scheme  for  an  animal  sanc- 
tuary in  Labrador,  with  outlying  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  of 
which  the  Pilgrims  would  most  certainly  be  one. 

There  was  a  dense  mist,  just  before  sunrise,  on  the 
fourth  day.     Then,  quite  suddenly, 

"  Wolkenzug  und  Nebelsflor 
Erhellen  sich  von  oben. 
Luft  im  Laub  und  Wind  im  Rohr, 
Und  alles  ist  zerstoben." 

It  is  only  an  easy  fifteen  miles  from  Kamouraska  to 
Great  Pilgrim,  and  the  mainland  between  is  not  particularly 
inviting  from  the  train.  But,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way 
down  by  the  river,  and  after  passing  the  last  of  four  little 
rocky  islets,  which  are  joined  to  the  shore  by  goose-grass 
meadows  at  low  water,  you  come  to  the  ruins  of  a  wharf, 
now  nothing  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-mile  of  big  stone 
ballast,  from  which  even  the  old  square  timbers  have  almost 
completely  rotted  off.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  This 
wharf  was  once  the  scene  of  great  local  activity,  when  the 
mooring-posts  held  trading  schooners  fast  alongside,  when 
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loaded  carts  clattered  and  rumbled  over  sound  woodwork, 
when  the  cottages  inshore  were  peopled,  the  ship-yard 
clicked  and  thudded  with  the  hammers,  the  mill  was  busy 
all  day  long,  and  the  manor  above  had  a  resident  seigneur. 
That  was  before  the  trains  and  steamers  came  to  concentrate 
everything  at  a  few  great  centres  and  bleed  the  smaller 
ones  to  death.  But  that  was  also  before  the  jerry  builder 
came;  and  the  manor  looks  as  stanch  to-day  as  when  it  was 
built  a  century  ago.  It  stands  a  hundred  feet  up  the  steep 
rise,  on  a  small  natural  terrace.  Its  front  door  opens  at 
the  end,  not  the  side,  of  the  house,  and  faces  the  east,  from 
which  it  is  sheltered  by  a  grey,  boulder-shaped  hill,  only  a 
few  yards  off,  across  the  climbing  road  and  the  little  brook 
that  curves  round  the  base  of  this  hill  before  cascading  down 
to  the  river.  There  are  rocky  heights  behind  and  woods  all 
round,  except  on  the  river  side,  which  is  a  sheer  drop  down 
to  the  grassy  flats.  It  seems  a  quite  natural  way  of  describ- 
ing this  long,  deep,  beamy  building — so  excellently  con- 
structed of  soUd  stone  and  timber  by  ship's  carpenters  that 
it  looks  fit  to  go  foreign  to-morrow — as  being  broadside  on 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  heading  down  stream.  The  base- 
ment is  a  good  hold,  and  the  two  storeys  above  are  well 
laid  on  their  orlop  and  main-deck  beams.  The  out-build- 
ings are  all  in  perfect  keeping;  and  the  flagstaff  rises,  Uke 
the  tallest  pole-mast,  one  hundred  feet  exactly,  in  a  single 
piece  of  pine.  A  straight  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  and 
the  remains  of  a  trim  walk  and  an  old-fashioned,  formal 
garden  on  the  inshore  side,  remind  you  that,  once  upon 
a  time,  this  was  still  another  bit  of  the  Mb-e-Patrie^  trans- 
planted with  such  loving  care  into  a  sheltering  niche  of  the 
Canadian  wilderness. 

We  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  some  members 
of  the  family  who  now  own  the  seigniory,  and  who  were 
coming  down  for  a  couple  of  days  to  collect  the  seigniorial 
dues.  The  tide  was  out  when  we  arrived,  before  our  hosts, 
and  we  had  to  carry  every  ounce  of  our  three  hundred  pounds 
of  baggage  over  the  ruins  of  the  wharf  and  up  the  hill.     But 
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the  goat  and  mule  and  monkey  in  us  did  it  all  quite  handily. 
The  little  brook  running  through  the  pine  wood,  and  rip- 
pling round  the  base  of  the  boulder-like  hill,  was  very 
soothing  that  dreamy  afternoon,  and  refreshing  to  bathe 
in  next  morning.  The  woods  beside  it,  aU  ''  moths  of  shade 
and  butterflies  of  sun,''  dappled  its  green-grey  stones, 
which  looked  hke  snake  skins  gliding  up  where  its  swift 
water  was  smoothly  ghding  down.  But,  out  in  the  open, 
when  eager  to  make  its  last  big  leaps  and  join  the  tidal  creek 
beside  the  wharf, 

"  On  polished  stones  it  danced, 
Like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went." 

The  great   natural  feature   of   Pointe   SSche  is   Mont 
Louise,  which  shows  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  precipitous 
front  to  seaward  from  about  a  mile  inland.    It  was  a  signal 
station  in  the  old  French  days;  and  the  beacon  fires  which 
heralded  the  appearance  of  the  invading  British  fleet  were 
Ut  on  its  summit.    It  commands  an  extensive    landward 
view  all  along  the  old  trail  which  gave  this  seigniory  its 
name  of  Notre  Dame  de  ITslet  du  Portage.    The  voyageurs 
could  land  beside  the  httle  hill  now  called  Pointe  St.  Andr6 
and,  after  a  good  portage,  get  into  waters  by  which  they 
could  ultimately  reach  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Maine.    But  the  seaward  view  is  the  real  glory  of  Mont 
Louise;    and    it  reveals   a  panorama  of  the   north  shore 
unequalled  from   any   other  place  on  the    south.    There, 
straight  in  front,  are  the  magnificent  blue  ramparts  of  the 
Laurentians,  twelve  miles  away  at  their  nearest  point,  and 
stretching  right  and  left  in  a  line  nearly  ten  times  as  long. 
Almost  our  whole  journey  lay  spread  out  before  us — ^in  the 
furthest  west  Cap   Tourment   overlooks  Quebec,  while  the 
Saguenay  hills  are  only  half  as  far  away  to  the  east.    The 
Laurentians  are  steep  towards  the    river;  but   their  crests 
flow  in  easier  undulations,  except  where  the  line  is  cleft 
by  the  hollow  Gouffre  of  Bale  St.  Paul,  the  gorge   of  the 
Murray,  and  the  deep  fiord  of  the  Saguenay;  and  where  it 
rises  in  the  vast,  sheer  walls  of  Les  Eboulements,  high  above 
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all  the  rest,  tower  by  tower,  from  both  flanks  to  the  great 
central  one  that  crowns  the  stronghold  set  here  by  Nature 
to  guard  her  secret,  long  before  Man  appeared  on  Earth 
to  spy  it  out. 

We  returned  at  dusk  to  the  cottage  our  kind  hosts 
had  left  open  for  us  after  their  own  departure.  Our  path 
led  through  the  dark  wood  where  the  victim  of  a  duel,  fought 
a  century  ago  between  two  rivals  for  one  fair  hand,  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  at  midnight  under  a  natural  tomb- 
stone, and  where  his  wraith  is  still  said  to  walk  about  dis- 
consolate. The  mist  off  the  tidal  flats  drifted  in  on  us  as 
we  reached  the  terrace,  and  half  shrouded  the  ghostly  moon 
that  peered  over  the  encircling  pines.  What  vespers  could 
we  have  that  night  except  the  eerie  Chanson  du  Fou  ? 

''  Au  soleil  couchant 
Toi,  qui  vas  cherchaut 

Fortune, 
Prends  garde  de  choir; 
La  terre,  le  soir, 

Est  brune. 

"  L'oc^an  trompeur 
Couvre  de  vapeur 

La  dune: 
Vois,  k  r horizon, 
Aucune  maison, 

Aucune. 

"  Maint  voleur  te  suit; 
La  chose  est,  la  nuit, 

Commune. 
Les  dames  des  bois 
Nous  gardent  parfois 

Rancune. 

"  EUes  vont  errer — 
Grains  d'en  rencontrer 

Quelqu'une: 
Les  lutins  de  Fair 
Vont  danser  au  clair 

De  lune." 
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There  are  only  fifteen  miles  between  Great  Pilgrim 
and  Cacouna  Island.  If  it's  rough,  with  the  ebb  running, 
give  the  Riviere  du  Loup  a  good  berth,  because  the  big  and 
Uttle  rivers,  meeting  at  right  angles,  raise  sharp-ridged  chops 
that  send  enough  slapping  tips  aboard  to  make  the  canoe 
at  least  imcomfortably  wet.  The  first  English  maps  marked 
this  down  as  '^  Wolf  '^  River.  But  the  name  originally 
came  from  the  herds  of  seals,  or  ''  loups-marins^'^  that 
used  to  frequent  the  rocks  here  before  the  town  sprang  up. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  now  called  Fraserville,  from 
the  members  of  the  clan  of  that  ilk  who  settled  hereabouts 
after  the  Conquest  and  intermarried  freely  with  their  fellow 
Roman  Catholics.  They  left  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  Eraser  descendants  who  became  French-speaking  to  a 
man.  But  there's  a  touch  of  poetic  justice  about  this. 
Didn't  Charlemagne  himself  invent  the  name  for  the  man 
who  gave  him  the  best  strawberries  he'd  ever  eaten,  and 
whom  he  dubbed  ''  Le  Fraisier  "  on  the  spot? 

The  French-Canadians,  even  now,  are  hardly  out  of 
the  nicknaming  age.  I  remember  a  visionary  shopkeeper, 
whose  scheme  for  cutting  a  canal  across  the  hills  earned 
him  the  name  of  "  Tranchemontagne."  Presently  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  put  both  his  old  and  new  names  over 
his  shop:  ^'Dostaler  dit  Tranchemontagne;"  and  by  and  by 
his  son  dropped  the  first  altogether.  There  was  a  wrecked 
British  sailor  whose  whole  stock  of  French  consisted  of  the 
single  phrase,  ^'  je  n^en  sais  rieny  His  grandson  is  a  French- 
Canadian  chemist,  M.  Jean  Sarrien.  Another  British  sailor 
disappeared  among  the  habitants  as  William  Hastie.  A 
while  ago  some  money  was  left  to  his  heirs,  who  success- 
fully claimed  it  under  their  present  cognomen  of  Billastie. 
The  determined  Gallicizer  is  no  more  daunted  by  the  names 
of  places  than  by  the  names  of  persons,  no  matter  how 
refractory  they  may  be.  A  settlement  on  the  frontier 
rejoices  in  the  title  of  Sainte-Elisabeth  de  Boundary  Line. 
And  the  place  fond  Scotchmen  christened  Inverness  is  now 
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colloquially  known  by  the  holier  but  more  bibulous  appella- 
tion of  Sainte-Ivrognesse ! 

The  long  ridge  of  Cacouna,  a  ground-swell  from  the 
valley  and  a  cliff  towards  the  river,  used  to  be  a  great  summer 
resort  for  people  of  all  ages,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
But  fewer  who  are  between  these  two  extremes  go  there 
now,  the  more's  the  pity.  What  sea-born  air!  And  what 
galops  I  took  through  it  in  the  first  spring  of  the  day — '^  my 
horse  a  thing  of  wings,  myself  a  god  ^' — when  my  spirit  flew 
before  me, 

"  To  hold  and  see  the  Sundawn  yet 
And  hear  what  Morning  heard!" 

But,  seen  from  the  river,  Cacouna  has  no  gTeat  beauty 
to  attract  you;  though,  if  you  agree  with  chivalric  Froissart 
— siLS  toutes  flours  faimme  la  Margherite — ^you  should  look  at 
the  little  milky  way  of  marguerites  on  the  seaward  slope 
beside  the  Indian  village. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  to  having  an  extraordinary 
feehng  for  the  Cacouna  reefs.  They  are  nothing  to  look  at: 
long,  low,  and  narrow,  with  only  a  foot  of  smooth,  black  rock 
showing  above  high  water,  except  at  my  favourite  seat, 
where  a  single,  conspicuous  stone  stands  out,  hke  a  sea-lion 
rising.  But,  somehow,  they  have  been  the  place  of  all  others 
where  I  have  thought  most  intensely  over  the  problems  of 
animal  life  and  death.  Absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  most 
minds,  the  vexed  questions  that  have  obsessed  me  for  years 
and  years,  and  that  obsess  me  still,  are  not  those  of  rehgion 
and  science^ — for  religion  and  science  seem  to  be  the  natural 
complements  of  each  other,  Uke  soul  and  brain — nor  even 
the  ceaseless  re-adjustments  of  ethics  and  evolution,  but  the 
fate  of  our  non-human  fellow-beings,  here  and  hereafter. 
Man,  however  immeasurably  superior  in  many  ways,  is, 
after  all,  a  fellow-subject  with  all  the  other  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  began  to  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
together,  used  tools,  and  so  became  handier,  craftier  and  more 
fit  for  worldly  success  than  his  anthropoid  cousins.  Then 
he  went  into  predominant  partnership  with  the  dog,  to  his 
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own  exceeding  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  And 
the  dog?  Well,  hasn't  he  had  "  a  dog's  hfe  "  ever  since? 
Man  thinks  the  world  was  made  for  himself  alone,  in  spite 
of  some  hints  from  earthquakes  and  mosquitoes.  He  knows 
that  he  alone  has  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  and  proves 
it  by  his  nice  distinction  between  human  and  humane.  And 
he  believes  that  he  alone  will  ever  have  a  better  world  here- 
after; though  most  North  American  specimens  of  him  seem 
quite  content  to  hve  on  here,  with  a  progressive  faith  in 
money  and  machinery.  And  why  not,  if  they  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  life  all  means  and  no  ends?  But  what 
are  life  and  death  to  every  other  species  of  animal?  No- 
body knows:  we  are  all  agnostics  together.  A  mother  that 
dies  in  defence  of  her  young,  a  dog  that  will  die  for  his  master, 
and  many  an  animal  whose  only  experience  of  man  is  the 
pain  and  misery  it  entails — ^what  becomes  of  these?  And 
if  any  sentient  beings  can  be  born  to  pain  wdthout  pleasure, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  can  never  have  a  recom- 
pense hereafter,  what  becomes  of  universal  justice?  War, 
that  great  test  of  national  worth,  meat,  and  even  thor- 
oughly clean  sport,  aU  have  their  place  in  the  present  phase 
of  evolution.  But  murder  is  murder,  though  in  different 
degrees,  to  whatsoever  animal  it  may  be  done;  and  man's 
attitude  towards  this,  and  his  general  bullying  cruelty  to- 
wards his  humbler  brethren,  fill  me  with  horror,  hatred,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  divine  or  scientific  knowledge,  with  all 
'Hhe  bitterness  of  things  occult." 

Cacouna  Island  looks  hke  a  whale  two  miles  long,  stranded 
in  water  shallow  enough  to  show  three  hundred  feet  thick- 
ness of  his  bulk,  from  snout  to  tail.  Its  north  side  has  an 
overhanging  cliff,  which  is  a  home  of  sunsets  almost  equal 
to  Mont  Louise.  I  shall  never  forget  a  nine-hours'  ecstasy 
of  sight  and  sound  I  spent  on  its  top.  By  day,  the  sky  had 
been  an  ocean.  At  sunset  it  became  a  world  of  emerald 
lagoons  with  reefs  of  crimson  gold.  By  night  it  was  a  lake, 
all  islanded  with  stars.  Then,  looking  down  into  the  still 
depths,  I  saw  the  earthly  transformation- 
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"  The  stars  light  up  my  Father's  palaces, 
Shine  in  blue  fathoms  underneath  the  bay; 
And  with  white  wands,  like  pilgrims,  enter  they 
To  rest " 

With  the  first  quiver  of  dawn  across  the  upper  air,  the  river 
is  awake.  The  white  whales  are  only  deep  breaths  at  first, 
then  a  dim  greyness  here  and  there  on  the  paling  waters, 
and  then  glimmering,  curving  streaks.  The  fish-hawks  come 
with  loud,  trilling  whistles  and  a  throb  of  big,  strong  wings. 
A  flight  of  duck  settles  with  a  fluttering,  pattering  confusion 
of  splashes,  and  spreads  into  line  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Every  cranny  in  the  crag  I  stand  on  seems  alive  with  new- 
born kittens.  But  the  multitudinous  mewings  come  from 
the  young  sea-pigeons,  whose  busy  parents  are  already  get- 
ting breakfast  for  them  and  showing  a  winking  flash  of 
white  on  each  black  wing  and  the  red  stern-hght  of  their 
carmine  feet  as  they  fly  to  and  fro.  And,  over  there,  on 
Cacouna  Island  Reef,  the  harbour  seals  are  stretching  them- 
selves on  their  flippers,  suppling  their  tails,  and  nosing  the 
wind  before  diving  in  to  fish.  Everything  that  Uves  and 
moves  in  the  water  is  astir  for  the  work  of  the  day.  But 
look  behind  you,  and  you  will  see  the  sluggard  land  with  the 
sleep  hardly  out  of  its  eyes. 

A  satisfactory  canoe  trip  should  extend  to  the  Saguenay. 
Now,  there  are  ten  tidal  currents  here,  from  main  to  main. 
There  are  reefs  and  shoals,  tide-rips  and  eddies.  The  water 
is  too  cold  to  hve  in  long,  the  currents  much  too  swift  to 
swim  against  at  all.  Many  a  man  has  met  his  death  here- 
abouts, where  thousands  and  thousands  of  vessels  look  out 
for  some  of  the  worst  navigational  dangers  known.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  proper  kind  of  canoe — and  the 
proper  amount  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  care  in  handling  her 
— ^there  should  be  no  danger  worth  stopping  for.  It  is  about 
eighteen  miles,  direct,  from  Cacouna  Island  to  Tadousac, 
and  Red  Island  is  about  half  way  between  them.  You  would 
have  to  make  about  twenty-five  in  crossing.  Study  the  charts, 
get  good  local  information,  mind   the  tides  and  currents, 
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choose  fine  weather,  and  you  ought  to  do  it  in  a  single  flood. 
Tadousac  is  the  oldest  white  man's  outpost  in  all  your 
journey.  The  fur  trade  was  carried  on  here  before  Cham- 
plain  founded  Quebec.  And  even  in  the  matter  of  tour- 
istry,  which  we  think  such  a  very  modern  invention,  Tadousac 
easily  bears  away  the  palm  from  the  whole  New  World; 
for  de  Monts,  the  father  of  tourists  in  Canada,  first  came 
here  in  1600,  simply  out  of  zestful  curiosity.  The  first 
Canadian  church  was  also  built  here,  a  good  place  for  people 
who  came  from  the  sea  to  begin  their  churches  in.  And 
it  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  much  of  the  same  old  simple 
piety  is  still  a  distinguishing  trait  among  the  modern 
French-Canadians  who  have  their  business  in  great  waters. 
I  have  often  watched  them,  here  and  elsewhere,  before 
the  shrine  of  the  guardian  angel  of  the  sea,  la  bonne  Ste, 
Anne  J  VA'ieule  de  Dieu,  Sauvegarde  des  Navigateurs.  Do 
they  not  mean  what  Fogazzaro  says: 

^'  Servii  rOnnipotente, 
Or  gli  domando  pace: 
Col  viso  air  Oriente 
Morir  quassil  mi  place." 

Careless  man  gets  many  a  reminder  of  his  constant 
nearness  to  death  down  here.  But  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  a  crew  survives  to  tell  the  tale  of  such  a  cataclysmal 
sight  as  that  of  the  earthquake  of  1663,  when  the  whole 
forested  top  of  the  hill  above  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
shd  headlong  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  before  the  horrified 
eyes  of  several  French  sailors,  whose  vessel  nearly  foundered 
in  the  enormous  wave  that  swept  across  the  river. 

You  must  never  be  caught  in  an  open  boat  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay  when  the  ebb  is  running  out  and  the  wind 
is  blowing  in.  You  would  only  be  caught  that  once!  The 
Saguenay  comes  down,  a  mile  wide  and  a  hundred  fathoms 
deep,  at  a  good  six  knots  an  hour.  Between  it  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  stands  a  submarine  cliflF  that  comes  within 
ten  fathoms  of  the  surface.  The  baffled  waters  underneath 
dash  full  tilt  against  this  clifif  and  then  shoot  up  through 
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the  surface,  which  they  tear  into  a  weltering  mass  of  whirl- 
pools and  mad  breakers.  On  a  calm,  sunny  day  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  watch  this  furious  tide-rip  break  into  that 
''  flower  of  the  wave  ''  which  A  1km  an  of  Sardis  described 
for  all  time  as  the  KvfuiTo^  av6o^. 

The  Saguenay  is  no  place  for  paddling  against  the  tide! 
Jacques  Cartier  saw  that:  ^^y  aune  riviere  fort  per/onde  d  cou- 
rante,  qui  est  la  riviere  &  chemin  du  royaulme  &  terre  de  Sague- 
nay" Notice  that  he  called  it  the  ^'  riviere  et  chemin.'' 
Canada  was  and  is  a  country  of  waterways;  and  it  is  still 
by  her  waterways  that  she  is  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  ^'  river-road  "  is  excellent  with  the  flood,  though 
the  up-stream  becomes  slower  and  slower  the  higher  you 
go,  till  it  only  just  carries  you  into  Eternity  Bay,  thirty- 
two  miles  from  Tadousac. 

A  canoeman  floats  into  the  majestic  presence  of  this 
bay  Uke  a  fly  on  a  leaf.  The  entrance  is  overshadowed 
by  its  guardian  capes.  Eternity  and  Trinity.  Their  foun- 
dations stand  fast  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  while 
their  mighty  battlements  rise  two  thousand  feet  above. 
The  sheer  heights,  vast  depths,  and  wild,  primeval  scenery 
make  this  culminating  part  of  the  great  fiord  the  fittest 
for  its  native  drama  of  the  storm: 

"  Et  rapidi  fremitus  et  murmura  magna  minarum. 
His  ibi  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  atque  horror.*' 

But  Nature  is  even  more  appealing  here  when  all  is 
still  round  the  bare  brow  of  Cape  Eternity,  well  before 
sunrise.  Here,  at  this  expectant  hour,  you  might  be  the 
first  of  men  to  gaze  in  wonder  on  the  first  of  worlds.  For 
when  the  rim  of  the  sun  flames  over  the  remote  south  shore, 
and  the  whole  sea  of  mountain  tops  around  you  suddenly 
flushes  with  the  life  of  day,  there,  far  below,  the  unawakened 
Saguenay  remains,  one  vivid  moment,  dark  as  the  night  of 
Chaos. 

William  Wood 
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nrO  the  north  of  Quebec,  and  at  three  thousand  feet  above 
•*•  sea  level,  the  September  nights  are  bitter  cold,  and 
a  collapsable  stove,  weighing  perhaps  four  or  five  pounds, 
is  a  necessity  in  camp.  The  tent,  which,  without  it,  would 
be  a  damp  and  freezing  cavern,  becomes  a  most  cheerful  and 
comfortable  lodging,  an  ambulatory  home  in  the  wilderness, 
where  shelter  and  dryness  and  warmth  await  one. 

While  the  fire  crackles,  and  the  stove  grows  red-hot,  the 
three  messieurs  of  the  party,  on  their  sapin  couches,  smoke 
and  talk  endlessly  of  fish  and  fishing.  By  how  many  camp- 
fires  have  the  same  questions  come  up,  and  who  shall  solve 
them?  Do  the  Laurentian  waters  contain  more  than  one 
species  oifontinaliSy  or  can  all  the  variations  in  colour,  form, 
and  size  be  accounted  for  by  differences  of  environment? 
Are  the  heavy  fish  with  underhung  jaw,  which  the  habitants 
call  hecs  croches,  merely  old  trout,  and  at  what  age  and  why 
did  they  begin  to  leave  their  fellows  behind  in  point  of  stature? 
How  comes  it  that  in  one  water  the  fish  never  exceed  a 
certain  size,  while  in  another,  where  the  conditions  appear  to 
be  no  more  favourable,  a  certain  small  proportion  grow 
indefinitely?  May  it  be  that  the  half-pound  trout  and  the 
five-pounder,  which  you  take  in  two  consecutive  casts,  are 
of  the  same  age,  but  simply  represent  different  degrees  of 
ichthyic  prosperity?  Granting  that  one  fish  comes  into  the 
world  better  fitted  than  another  for  the  struggle  of  fife,  is 
the  only  other  element  of  importance  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  available?  Is  the  very  large  trout  one  that  has  begun 
life  with  a  superior  mental  and  physical  equipment,  has  been 
favoured  by  fortune,  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities, 
and  has  early  learned  to  prey  upon  his  kind?  Given  such 
conditions,  how  long  will  this  lord  of  his  tribe  continue  to 
grow,  and  to  what  size  will  he  attain? 
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The  very  word,  "trout ''  is  one  that  cannot  be  used  without 
an  apology  and  an  explanation.  It  is  commonly  known 
that  the  brook-trout  of  North  America,  salvelinus  fontinalis, 
is  of  the  charr,  and  not  of  the  trout,  family,  but  the  name 
is  probably  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  dislodged.  More  un- 
fortunately still  the  word  is  ignorantly  or  carelessly  used 
to  cover  all  the  native  charrs,  including,  among  others,  the 
salmon-trout,  namaycush  and  siscowet,  the  different  species 
of  sakelinuSj  and  the  true  indigenous  trout  of  the  west, 
irideus.  To  compUcate  the  matter  further,  a  host  of  local 
names  are  in  use,  so  that  where  fishermen  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  meet  and  compare  notes,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  settle  upon  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed. 
How  embarrassing  then  for  the  sportsman,  familiar  with  the 
proper  appUcation  of  these  names  beyond  seas,  who  finds 
charr  called  "  trout,''  salmon-trout "  salmon,''  bison  "  buffalo," 
wapiti  "elk,"  and  ruffed  grouse  "partridge"! 

The  North  American  brook-trout  does  not  seem  to 
have  prospered  in  European  waters,  and  more  is  the  pity, 
as  he  is  a  beautiful  fish  and  a  game  one.  The  writer  may 
be  unfair  to  the  brown  trout,  but  he  ventures  the  opinion 
that  fontinalis  takes  the  fly  better,  fights  harder,  is  more 
resourceful,  and  must  be  given  the  preference  on  the  table. 
Many  instances  come  to  mind  of  fish  that  played  for  half 
an  hour  or  longer,  and  fully  occupied  the  angler's  attention 
for  every  moment  of  the  time. 

Upon  the  difficult  questions  of  growth  and  maturity 
some  guesses  may  be  hazarded.  Where  trout  are  supplied 
with  all  the  food  they  can  assimilate  and  every  condition 
is  favourable,  they  will  attain  a  weight  of  three  pounds  in 
as  many  years,  but  what  takes  place  in  captivity  gives  little 
or  no  clue  to  the  rate  of  increase  when  they  have  to  fend 
for  themselves.  An  instance  may  be  recorded  that  shows 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  growth.  Among  the  thousands 
of  lakes  in  the  Laurentian  country,  there  are  few  indeed 
that  do  not  carry  trout.  One  such  lake  there  was  which 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  barren,  although  it  contained  plenty 
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of  food;  and  the  reason  for  this  unusual  condition  of  affairs 
was  a  very  obvious  one.  The  small  stream  which  flowed 
from  the  lake  fell  abruptly  two  hundred  feet,  and  fish 
could  not  ascend  it,  nor  were  there  any  communicating 
waters  above.  The  owner  of  the  preserve  caused  a  number 
of  small  trout  to  be  carried  up  from  below  and  liberated. 
The  age  of  these  transplanted  fish  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  in  point  of  size  they  perhaps  averaged  three  or  four 
ounces.  A  year  later,  three-poimd  trout  were  taken  from 
the  water  thus  stocked.  The  sequel  is  interesting.  In  the 
following  season  the  fish  had  fallen  off  in  weight,  and  were 
remarked  to  be  in  very  poor  condition,  and  examination 
showed  that  the  feed  was  exhausted.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
unlike  their  equals  in  neighbouring  waters,  these  fish  were 
not  provided  with  an  unlimited  number  of  their  smaller 
brethren  when  other  supphes  failed,  and  the  rapid  increase 
and  subsequent  decrease  in  size  of  the  members  of  this  colony 
seem  to  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  unusual  situation  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 

For  many  months  in  the  year,  as  I  beheve,  almost  the 
only  item  on  the  bill-of-fare  of  the  large  trout  is  small  trout 
au  natureL  The  fish  who  has  the  good  luck  to  attain  a  size 
which  enables  him  to  practise  cannibaUsm,  soon  puts  him- 
self out  of  danger  of  being  eaten.  The  pounder  is  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  larger  members  of  his  family,  and  you  find 
him  in  their  company,  but  the  little  fellows  seek  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  When  casting  in  water  which  generally  holds 
great  trout,  the  free  rising  of  small  trout  is  regarded  as 
an  almost  sure  indication  of  the  absence  of  larger  fish.  Con- 
versely, the  advent  of  the  great  trout  is  often  notified 
by  the  small  fry  leaping  into  the  air  to  avoid  capture.  Not 
seldom,  too,  when  a  Httle  trout  is  being  brought  in,  a  large 
one  will  follow  him  and  perhaps  even  contend  with  you  for 
his  possession.  I  recollect  a  fisherman  who  was  so  irritated 
at  the  disregard  of  his  fly,  and  at  the  persistence  of  a  big 
fellow  in  this  course  of  action,  that  he  baited  with  a  six-inch 
trout,  worked  him  towards  the  hover  of  the  monster,  and 
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then  laid  down  the  rod  and  took  out  his  watch.  The  hne 
began  at  once  to  run  out  slowly,  but  the  inchnation  to  take 
the  rod  in  hand  was  resisted  until  the  time  that  custom 
allows  in  the  case  of  a  pike  had  expired;  then  the  bait  had 
been  gorged,  and  the  fish  was  played  and  landed. 

Great  trout  there  are,  indeed,  who  scorn  every  fly  at 
all  times,  and  in  some  waters  other  lures  must  be  used.  Even 
the  Nepigon  yields  its  best  fish  only  to  the  spinner,  or  artifi- 
cial minnow.  Yet,  as  you  may  presently  see,  large  fontinalis 
sometimes  take  the  fly,  and  take  it  readily.  Tradition  has 
it  that  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a  brook-trout  was  caught 
in  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  weighed 
thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds,  but  this  I  find  it  impossible 
to  verify.  What  appear  to  be  trustworthy  records  from  the 
same  quarter,  in  the  sixties,  show  fish  of  ten  pounds  weight, 
but  at  the  present  day  a  five-poimder  is  accounted  a  very 
large  trout. 

Of  the  Nepigon,  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  the  books 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  contain 
entries  of  the  capture  of  trout  of  eight  pounds  weight.  I 
have  seen  two  fish  said  to  have  been  taken  in  that  region 
five  years  ago.  As  mounted  they  are  respectively  twenty- 
eight  and  twenty-seven  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  six  and  a  half  and  six  inches  in  depth.  The  weights 
are  given  as  twelve,  and  ten  and  three-quarter  pounds,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  beheve  that  the  larger  of  the  two  exceeded 
nine  pounds  when  caught.  If  it  did,  there  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary shrinkage,  and  experience  shows  that  in  the  process 
of  mounting  the  tendency  is  for  skins  to  gain  in  length  and 
lose  in  breadth.  Making  allowance  on  the  basis  of  other 
observations,  the  original  dimensions  of  the  first  fish  would 
be,  approximately,  twenty-six  and  a  half  by  seven  and  a 
half  inches,  a  size  which  appears  to  indicate  a  weight  of  about 
eight  pounds.  The  scales  and  markings  of  these  fish  at 
least  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  a  cross  between  the 
brook-trout  and  one  of  the  salmon-trouts,  and  opinion  favours 
such  a  possibihty.     Of  true  trout  exceeding  eight  pounds 
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in  weight  I  can  only  speak  with  personal  knowledge  in  a 
single  instance,  and,  whatever  prizes  anglers  of  the  past 
may  have  secured,  nowadays  a  five-pound  fish  is  rare  enough, 
and  one  must  go  far  and  fare  hardly  for  him. 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  average  weight  of  trout 
taken  in  waters  naturally  stocked,  and  systematically  fished, 
seems  to  be  very  significant.  In  a  certain  river  where  record 
is  kept  of  all  catches  over  a  pound  in  weight,  the  average 
of  such  trout  in  twenty-five  years  has  fallen  from  three  pounds 
to  about  one  and  three-quarter  pounds,  although  about  the 
same  number  of  "  record  ''  fish  are  taken  annually.  In  this 
water  trout  of  five,  or  even  four,  pounds  weight  have  become 
uncommon,  and  six-pounders,  which  were  often  met  with  in 
the  early  days,  only  appear  to  exist  as  fish  which  the  angler 
reports  that  he  hooked  but  failed  to  bring  to  net.  Can  the 
conclusions  be  avoided  that  large  trout  are  old  trout,  that 
trout  live  to  great  age,  and  that  after  a  certain  point  growth 
is  very  slow?  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  they  escape  the  com- 
mon lot  of  mortals,  and  do  not  die  of  old  age.  Certainly 
in  some  forty  years  of  fishing  I  cannot  recall  seeing  a  dead 
or  dying  trout  whose  condition  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  disease  or  injury.  So  great  an  authority  as  Professor 
Agassiz  said  with  regard  to  the /ontinalis  of  Rangeley  Lakes 
that  ^^no  man  living  knows  whether  these  six  and  eight 
pound  trout  are  ten  or  two  hundred  years  old.'^  If  age 
claimed  its  annual  toll,  could  one  fail  to  see  dead  trout  from 
time  to  time  in  waters  frequently  traversed,  where  countless 
thousands  of  the  creatures  live?  Other  fish,  notably  carp, 
are  known  to  live  indefinitely,  and  why  not  trout?  A  way 
of  escape  from  this  conclusion  may  be  sought  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  mortality  of  trout  from  old  age  takes  place 
only  in  the  winter,  when  the  conditions  of  existence  are 
hardest.  In  that  case  their  mortal  tenements  might  be 
easily  disposed  of  and  disappear  under  the  ice,  and  during 
the  spring  freshets.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to 
support  such  a  view.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  the  great 
trout  may  be  far  older  than  the  middle-aged  fisherman   who 
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seeks  to  outwit  him,  and  that  time  will  sooner  replace  the 
angler  than  his  quarry.  Definite  proof  may  possibly  be 
secured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  by  observing  the 
annual  growth  of  the  ear-bone,  but  failing  this  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  facts  but  by  marking  trout 
and  noting  growth  over  a  long  period. 

Many  pipes  were  smoked,  and  the  stove  burned  cheer- 
fully, died  down,  and  was  more  than  once  refilled,  while  the 
talk  pursued  an  even  more  devious  way  than  do  these  rambling 
notes,  but  ever  kept  returning  to  the  original  theme.  Mean- 
time, echoes  of  debate,  drifting  to  us  from  the  men's  tent, 
told  that  they  too  were  talking  of  fishing,  and  were  at  the 
moment  concerning  themselves  chiefly  with  the  practical 
questions  of  tackle  and  methods.  To  a  race  of  facile  speakers, 
one  might  almost  say  of  orators,  one  subject  serves  as  well 
as  another  for  discussion,  and  a  very  fury  of  controversy 
can  be  aroused  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  pancakes,  or  to 
stop  a  leak  in  a  canoe. 

It  appeared  that  Mesgil — so  I  seek  to  render  phonetically 
the  approved  contraction  of  the  good  fellow's  baptismal  name, 
Hermenigilde — ^had  made  report  on  a  certain  little  rod  which 
he  had  watched  being  taken  out  of  its  case  and  equipped 
for  action.  The  delicate  politeness  of  the  French-Canadian 
forbade  any  expression  of  adverse  opinion  in  the  presence 
of  les  messieurs,  but  he  bad  looked  doubtful  as  to  the  ability 
of  this  pretty  four  and  a  quarter  ounce  toy  to  "  lutter  avec 
une  grosse  truiteJ^  Now,  under  his  own  canvas  roof,  and  to 
his  associates,  criticism  was  unconfined,  and  the  rod  was  verily 
on  trial  for  its  life.  The  body  of  opinion  was  evidently  to 
the  effect  that  while  it  might  be  fitted  for  the  capture  of  "fes 
petit es  ^^  or  even  ^' les  moyennes,''^  one  were  better  armed 
with  a  man's  weapon  when  the  affair  was  with  trout  longer 
than  one's  arm,  trout,  moreover,  that  had  lived  their  lives  in, 
and  fought  their  way  up,  so  swift  and  strong  a  stream.  Had 
not  Dr.  S.  taken  two  hours  and  a  quarter  to  bring  a  four 
and  an  eighth  pound  trout  to  net  in  quieter  waters  across  the 
divide!  two  hours  and  a  quarter  on  a  six  ounce  rod,  and  where 
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to  seek  for  a  better  fisherman!  Figure  it  out  for  yourselves, 
my  friends — this  trifle  of  cane  and  glue  and  silk  pitted 
against  a  fish  weighing  perhaps  two  pounds  for  its  every 
ounce.  Would  it  stand  the  strain,  and  if  so  how  long  might 
the  struggle  last? 

So  waged  the  dispute,  till  the  clamour  drowned  the 
rush  of  the  stream  over  bar  and  boulder,  and  nervous  loons 
on  the  great  water  to  the  south  of  us  woke  up  and  talked  to 
one  another  at  the  top  of  their  voices  across  the  lake.  After 
a  twelve-hour  day  on  portage  and  with  paddle,  sleep  comes 
easily,  but  on  comparing  notes  in  the  morning  it  appeared 
that  every  one  had  been  awakened  about  midnight  by  the 
dismal  cry  of  a  lynx  from  a  mountain  side  a  mile  away.  The 
sleep  of  the  woods,  though  refreshing,  is  not  profound,  and 
one  rises  quickly  to  the  surface  of  consciousness. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  broke  camp  and  em- 
barked breakfastless  for  the  two-hour  paddle  to  the  other 
end  of  the  lake.  No  prudent  navigator  makes  a  crossing 
between  eight  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  as, 
in  the  day-time,  the  winds  sweep  over  the  barrens  and  through 
the  mountain  gorges  with  great  force,  and  render  canoeing 
on  the  broader  waters  dangerous.  Sometimes,  too,  a  whirl- 
wind, in  the  speech  of  the  country  a  sorcier,  appears  im- 
announced  even  in  fine  weather,  and  although  the  disturb- 
ance is  of  small  area,  it  is  violent  enough  to  upset  the  canoe 
that  encounters  it.  The  sandy  margin  of  the  lake  which 
bore  our  tracks  of  over  night,  and  which  the  moose  and 
caribou  had  made  their  highway  before  we  disturbed  them, 
was  frozen,  so  that  every  foot-print  of  man  and  animal  seemed 
to  be  cut  there  in  stone.  Over  the  water  lay  a  dense  and 
chilly  mist,  and  the  drops  from  the  paddles  froze  on  the  gun- 
wale. However  beautiful  were  the  slow  revelations  of  is- 
lands and  of  wooded  promontories,  and  the  glow  of  the  early 
sun  on  rising  mist-wreath  and  on  hiUside  splendid  with 
autmnn  colours,  it  was  pleasant  to  land,  to  straighten  out 
cramped  knees,  and  warm  numbed  fingers  while  the  pre- 
parations  for   breakfast   were   going   forward.     Simple   but 
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satisfying  meal!  Porridge  with  a  little  grated  maple  sugar 
to  take  the  place  of  cream,  a  half  ration  of  bacon,  and 
almost  the  la^  of  our  bread.  Tea  of  course  there  was,  for 
to  us  in  the  woods  the  humblest  fare  with  tea  is  a  repaSy 
while  an  ample  provision  of  food  ungraced  by  tea  is  no  more 
than  a  houchee.  With  canoes,  tents,  blankets,  rifles,  and 
other  necessary  impedimenta  to  carry  over  long  portages 
through  a  difficult  country,  it  had  been  necessary  to  come  in 
"  fight  ^^;  which  means  that  the  dunnage  bags  contained 
only  bread,  flour,  oatmeal,  pork,  bacon,  tea  and  sugar,  salt 
and  pepper.  Given  a  sufficiency  of  these  no  one  need  com- 
plain of  his  fare,  but  we  had  counted  upon  the  addition  of 
game  and  fish,  and  after  a  week  of  wandering  nothing  had 
faUen  to  our  rifles,  and  even  fish  had  been  scarce.  Some- 
thing akin  to  starvation  was  uncomfortably  near  at  hand, 
and  every  member  of  the  party  had  a  keen,  personal  interest 
in  the  replenishment  of  the  larder. 

We  made  camp  where  the  river,  flowing  out  of  the  lake, 
begins  a  turbulent  career  which  ends  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
thirty  leagues  away.  For  a  mile  or  two,  however,  the  current 
is  not  too  rapid  for  canoeing,  and  here,  at  this  season,  great 
trout  assemble  on  their  annual  migration  to  the  spawn- 
ing beds  in  the  lake  and  the  streams  which  feed  it.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  somewhat  vague  information  upon  which 
we  were  going,  and  the  expedition  was  conceived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  statement  that  trout  of  fabulous  size  had 
been  seen  or  taken  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  It 
is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  think  to  discover  where  the  great 
trout  fie,  or  how  best  to  fish  for  them,  but  it  is  incompar- 
ably more  interesting  to  attack  such  a  problem  than  to  be 
guided  to  a  spot  and  bidden  to  cast  there. 

By  ten  o^clock  the  tents  were  up  and  aU  was  snug,  and 
we  set  forth  pursued  by  rather  more  fervent  good  wishes 
than  usual.  ^^ Bonne  chance^'  was  to-day  something  beyond 
an  expression  of  polite  desire  that  les  messieurs  should  have 
good  sport.  Careful  fishing  at  the  foot  of  the  first  gentle  rapid 
yielded  nothing,  and  a  good  pool  below  this  was  equally  barren 
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of  results.  When  another  really  capital  pool  had  been  tried 
without  a  warrantable  fish  being  seen,  we  began  to  doubt 
whether  we  were  not  again  following  such  a  phantom  as  had 
lured  us  into  the  wilds  on  many  another  occasion.  Food 
must  be  had,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  canoes  should 
part  company,  and  that  the  occupant  of  the  first  canoe  should 
try  for  a  shot  at  moose,  caribou,  or  bear.  There  were  many 
fresh  tracks  of  these  animals,  and  it  was  plainly  their  habit 
to  range  along  the  banks,  and  to  cross  the  river  from  point 
to  point.  Moreover,  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  up  stream  would 
give  an  easy  approach  if  game  were  sighted.  Mesgil  and 
the  writer  w^ere  left  to  explore  at  our  leisure — a  task  be  it 
said  quite  as  much  to  our  hking  as  that  of  our  companions. 
The  next  pool  to  which  we  dropped  down  was  a  fine-looking 
one,  though  scarcely  so  large  as  that  which  had  just  been 
drawn  blank.  The  river  came  into  it  with  a  strong  though 
quiet  current,  and  was  thrown  against  the  right  bank  by 
a  reef  of  gravel  and  boulders.  As  the  canoe  drifted  through 
without  stroke  of  paddle,  the  angler,  who  was  covering  as 
much  water  as  possible,  kept  lengthening  cast  towards  the 
bend,  where  oily  eddies  circled  just  out  of  reach  of  his  flies. 
Some  influence  not  to  be  defined  or  expressed  was  drawing 
towards  this  little  bay,  and  Mesgil  seemed  to  feel  it  too,  for 
he  responded  with  a  turn  of  the  paddle  to  the  ^^a  terre  un 
peUj^^  almost  before  the  words  were  spoken,  and  the  instant 
the  fly  fell  over  the  coveted  spot  there  was  a  heavy  lunge. 
Mesgil  can  always  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  in  a  canoe, 
and  very  silently  and  skilfully  he  backed  the  craft  to  the 
other  side,  and  up  to  the  bar  of  gravel,  where,  after  perhaps 
ten  minutes  of  varying  fortunes,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
netting  a  trout  of  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  in  the  hteral 
pink  of  condition.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  one  of 
two  and  a  quarter,  one  of  three  and  three-quarters,  and 
one  of  five  pounds.  This  last  fish  fought  with  great  deter- 
mination, and  came  clear  of  the  water  after  a  salmon-like 
rush.  More  than  once  have  I  seen  it  afiirmed  in  print  that 
the  brook-trout  does  not  jump  after  being  hooked.     This 
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is  probably  true  of  small  fish,  but  trout  of  two  pounds  weight 
and  upwards  not  infrequently  leave  the  water  when  on  the 
fly.  During  one  season  when  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  point,  it  was  observed  that  one  great  fish  in 
three  jumped  after  being  hooked.  An  extraordinary  leap  I 
recall,  which,  to  my  eye  and  that  of  a  friend  who  was  looking 
on,  appeared  to  measure  not  less  than  eight  feet  from  the 
point  where  the  trout  left  the  water  to  the  point  where  he 
returned  to  it.  On  rare  occasions,  too,  these  fish  will  come 
clear,  or  almost  clear,  of  the  water  to  take  the  fly,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  do  not  show  on  the  surface  and  make 
as  Uttle  disturbance  as  do  salmon. 

Such  sport  as  that  I  write  of  was  too  good  to  be  enjoyed 
alone,  and  with  these  four  splendid  fellows  lying  side  by  side 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  clad  like  the  autumn  woods 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  I  reeled  in  and  took  up  the  paddle.  A 
few  strokes  brought  us  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  where 
the  water  shoals,  and  the  bottom  becomes  visible.  It  was 
then  that  MesgiFs  sharper  eyes  caught  sight  of  some  mon- 
strous gray  shadows  a  few  yards  away  on  the  starboard 
bow,  and  his  ^^  O  sacre  bateau,  regardez  les  truites!^^  sent 
my  glance  to  the  spot.  I  could  only  swear  to  two,  though 
Mesgil  affirmed  that  he  saw  a  dozen.  I  had  very  definitely 
determined  to  fish  no  more,  and  what  followed  in  the  next 
few  beats  of  the  pulse  was  action  without  conscious  volition. 
One  hand  laid  the  paddle  down,  the  other  picked  up  the  rod. 
The  tail  fly  swung  loose  from  the  cross-bar  of  the  reel,  and 
was  despatched  with  one  motion  in  the  proper  direction. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  fish  rose,  was  hooked,  and  Mesgil 
at  last  had  his  wish  to  see  the  little  rod  "  lutter  avec  une 
grosseJ^  From  the  first  moment  there  was  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  strong  and  unusually  heavy  trout,  and  he  played 
after  the  fashion  of  his  kind.  Mesgil  delicately  and  quietly 
worked  the  canoe  to  shore,  and  held  it  steady  during  the 
awkward  business  of  disembarking  while  a  fish  was  running. 
By  this  time  our  trout  had  gained  an  immense  length  of  line, 
and  was  feehng  the  advantage  of  the  current  below  the  pool. 
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He  had  to  be  swung  into  easier  water,  and  then  contested 
stubbornly  every  inch  of  the  return  journey.  Again  and 
again  did  he  take  the  fly  to  the  farthest  Umits  of  the  pool, 
but  he  neither  bored  nor  sulked.  For  many  a  year  of  free 
and  strenuous  life,  swiftness  and  dexterity  in  surmounting 
rapid  water,  in  pursuing  his  prey,  and  in  avoiding  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies,  had  been  the  things  that  counted, 
and  in  this,  his  final  struggle,  he  used  the  arts  which  had 
availed  him.  After  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  long  time, 
but  was  not  and  could  not  be  measured  by  the  watch,  the 
rushes  became  shorter  and  we  caught  a  gUmpse  of  a  side 
glorious  with  red  and  orange,  and  then  did  we  first  know 
of  a  surety  that  here  at  last  was  the  fish  worth  toiling  and 
waiting  for, — the  fish  of  dreams.  Fighting  to  the  end, 
and  under  the  utmost  pressure  of  tackle,  he  came  slowly 
to  the  bank,  and  the  task  of  netting  was  performed  by  Mesgil 
to  admiration.  One  breathless  moment  there  was  when 
it  seemed  that  the  capacious  landing  net  would  not  receive 
him,  but  his  day  had  come,  and  the  last  impulse  of  his  power- 
ful tail  sent  him  home,  and  he  swimg  in  to  meet  the  coup 
de  grace. 

Passing  from  the  glamour  of  pursuit  and  capture  to 
the  chill  realm  of  figures,  I  set  down  what  can  only  conjure 
up  a  dimensional  wraith  of  the  fish  that  lay  between  us  on 
the  grass.  Weight,  eight  and  a  quarter  pounds;  length, 
twenty-five  and  three-quarter  inches;  depth,  eight  and  one- 
eighth  inches.  The  girth  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than 
twenty  inches,  as  his  back  was  very  broad  and  he  was  in 
superb  condition,  but  I  carelessly  neglected  to  measure  this. 
Mesgil  and  I  took  our  hats  off  and  bowed  low  to  the  largest 
trout  we  had  ever  seen,  and  the  occasion  being  a  solemn 
one,  and  calling  for  some  recognition,  we  filled  our  pipes  from 
one  another ^s  pouches. 

How  different  this  must  be  to  the  pursuit  of  the  sophisti- 
cated trout  of  the  British  Isles  !  No  laborious  stalking 
and  dry  fly  casting.  No  hair-fine  tackle  or  tiny  lures.  A 
variant  of  the  Parmachenee  Belle  on  a  No.  4  hook  was  this 
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great  fellow's  undoing,  and  he  rose  within   twenty  feet  of 
the  canoe  on  a  bright  day! 

It  may  interest  brothers  of  the  angle  under  other  skies 
to  contrast  the  conditions  under  which  their  favourite  sport 
is  pursued.  As  against  the  tedious  waiting  for  a  favourable 
day,  and  the  wary  approach  to  the  feeding  trout,  we  have 
the  arduous  voyage  into  a  wild  and  untravelled  country, 
where  transportation  of  that  exiguous  provision  which  it 
is  possible  to  make  for  life  and  comfort  is  always  a  serious 
affair.  The  indispensable  canoe,  although  the  Ughtest  of 
its  kind,  is  no  mean  burden  on  portages  of  three  or  four 
hours  between  canoeable  waters.  Then  we  have  the  fas- 
cinating uncertainties  of  finding  the  fish  in  miles  of  river, 
or  in  lakes  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  take  many  days  of 
steady  casting  to  cover  them  with  a  fly.  While  small  trout 
are  found  almost  everyivhere,  the  largest  ones  may  easily 
be  overlooked  in  some  few  square  yards  of  water  which  they 
occupy  to-day  and  desert  to-morrow,  and  there  is  room  for 
exercise  of  wits  in  discovering  and  attracting  them.  I  admit 
freely  that  extreme  deUcacy  in  casting  is  not  essential,  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  dry  fly  fishing  is  not  practised  on  this 
continent.  Not  only  is  there  no  necessity  for  it,  but  I  doubt 
whether  an  exponent  of  that  graceful  art  would  meet  with 
any  success.  The  most  effective  work  is  done  with  the 
drowned  fly,  and  it  appears  to  present  the  strongest  allure- 
ment when  brought  through  the  water  with  a  series  of  quick 
and  almost  jerky  motions, — suggesting  to  the  trout,  as  I 
think,  the  movements  of  the  tail  or  fin  of  a  small  fish  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  To  complete  the  comparison,  I 
allow  that  our  heavier  casting  lines  and  larger  flies  give  a 
better  chance  of  bringing  trout  to  net,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  use  fight  spUt-cane  rods  which  are  incapable  of 
putting  a  very  severe  strain  on  a  fish.  While  it  is  useful 
to  be  able  to  command  a  long  cast,  few  trout  are  raised,  and 
effectively  struck,  with  a  longer  Une  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
from  the  reel. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadow  of  the  high 
western  bank  was  falling  across  the  pool,  we  returned  to  it, 
and  found  the  fish  still  there  and  in  the  same  humour.  What 
^' record  "might  have  been  made  I  cannot  say,  but  when 
all  the  trout  had  been  secured  that  nine  men  and  a  dog  could 
dispose  of,  it  was  time  to  stop.  A  little  more  than  two  hours 
of  fishing  gave  us  twenty  trout  that  weighed  seventy-two 
and  a  quarter  pounds.  The  second  best  fish  turned  the 
scale  at  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  brace  weighing 
two  and  three-quarters  and  two  pounds,  on  the  same  cast, 
brought  both  nets  into  requisition. 

When  the  canoes  discharged  their  cargoes  before  the 
tents,  there  was  very  sincere  rejoicing,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  trout  rolled  in  wet  paper,  and  buried  in  the  embers, 
were  being  cooked  in  the  woodland  style.  To  these  the  men 
added  a  dish  of  boiled  heads,  a  favourite  plat  with  them, 
and  one  that  tastes  much  better  than  it  sounds.  The  dog 
who  shared  our  fortunes  had  such  a  meal  as  he  was  wont  to 
dream  of,  and  lost  the  pinched  and  anxious  expression  which 
he  had  worn  for  many  days. 

That  night  there  was  great  talk  under  the  stars  of  things 
in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  water 
under  the  earth, — but  chiefly  of  the  latter;  and  the  little 
rod  was  declared  to  have  justified  its  existence,  and  was 
restored  to  its  case  as  straight  as  a  lance,  without  a  winding 
started,  and  in  enjojmient  of  an  established  reputation. 

W.   H.   Blake 


MIRIAM 

Was  the  last  life  so  grim  for  thee,  my  babe, 

That  thou  dost  come  all  troubled  to  the  new? 

Sleep  in  the  shelter  of  a  mother's  love, 

And  let  the  peace  of  God  take  from  thine  eyes 

Those  lingering  wraiths  of  past  activities 

On  some  far-driven  world,  whence  thou  hast  won 

To  this  new  sphere  of  labour,  light,  and  love. 

Haply  thy  spirit  holds  the  dim  reflex 

Of  all  I  gave  to  aid  thy  passing  here. 

Since  when,  deliberate  in  faith,  I  took 

The  lonely  path  beside  the  sudden  grave 

To  home  thy  weary  spirit  in  this  clay. 

Where  death's  spent  breakers,  lash'd  to  surge  and  foam 

Lap  softly  on  the  laughing  sands  of  birth. 

All  that  I  gave.    .    .    .     Sleep,  lest  the  darkness  tell 

How  my  torn  soul  cried  out  to  God  for  thee. 

This  is  the  glory  of  our  womanhood — 

To  share  in  our  degree  the  Maker's  power 

And  taste  his  loneliness,  who  only  knows 

How  deep  into  the  well  of  tears  we  draw 

That  other  hearts  may  overflow  with  joy. 

All  that  I  gave ....     Ah,  blot  it  from  my  brain 

With  thy  fresh  innocence,  my  slumbering  boy; 

Thy  life  shall  prove  I  served  my  God  in  this. 

Dream  gently  on  toward  thy  larger  days 

'Neath  the  sweet  spell  of  childhood,  while  I  read 

The  holy  writ  upon  thine  open  brow; 

For  not  one  light  of  all  the  mind  may  reach 

Can  more  reveal  the  living  truth  of  God 

Than  his  pure  presence  in  a  babe  asleep. 

Yea,  in  thy  growth  the  reverent  eye  shall  see 

Some  motive  offspring  of  his  parent  power 
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Quicken  thine  atoms  and  inspire  thy  mind 

So  to  unfold  that  in  this  mortal  form 

Some  thought  from  God  shall  live  for  earth  expressed. 

Let  me  repeat  the  lesson  thus  reveaFd, 

Lest  in  my  pride  I  lose  the  moment's  dower: 

I  hold  a  son  of  God  in  trust  awhile, 

A  sojourner  within  my  motherhood 

Set  in  my  charge  to  rest  a  space  and  gain 

The  gathered  force  of  earth's  experience, 

Till  life's  stem  call  shall  bid  thee  forth  to  join 

His  other  sons  whose  toil  and  pain  refine 

Earth's  gross  material  to  meet  his  thought. 

But,  oh,  to  fix  and  so  for  ever  make 

This  my  one  moment  infinite  for  all ! 

Wilt  thou  accept  the  prophet's  woful  task 

And  speak  infinity  with  finite  words 

To  minds  engrossed  within  or  callous  grown 

In  the  stale  grooves  of  custom  ? Nay,  my  child, 

Set  no  horizon  to  the  spirit's  view, 

Lest  soaring  Faith,  grown  weary  at  her  bars, 

Stoop  earthward  from  the  practice  of  her  wing. 

Rather  be  thine  to  rend  the  letter'd  cloke 

That  shrouds  religion  to  a  narrow  grave 

Upon  the  lip  within  the  temple  wall. 

And  make  this  life  thy  service  to  its  Lord 

Out  in  the  open  temple  of  his  world. 

And,  if  thy  days  be  all  thy  mother's  aim. 

Thy  life  shall  be  a  conscience  to  our  kind, 

Clear  to  reveal  the  upward  course  of  toil, 

Strong  in  the  power  of  pure  simplicity. 

Tender  and  reasonable  unto  truth ; 

So  shall  we  in  thy  faithful  mirror  shown 

See  our  true  kin  to  God  and  share  thy  light 

Through  the  foul  substance  of  these  selfish  days 

To  the  fair  spirit  of  a  motherhood 

Whose  larger  love  takes  all  unto  its  care. 

This  be  thy  charge,  and  to  a  tardy  world 
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Thou  shalt  be  Yeshu  through  our  womanhood : 

Thy  gentle  truth  shall  break  the  narrow  bounds 

Where  stubborn  prejudice  and  tyrant  use 

Withhold  her  from  life's  larger  ministries, — 

Shall  guide  her  from  the  shallow  ways  of  earth 

To  the  deep  tenour  of  her  destiny : 

For  she  whose  love  is  hallowed  of  her  God 

To  give  the  garment  to  his  spirit  here, 

Cradles  infinity  upon  her  breast. 

And  holds  the  future  for  his  human  clay. 

She  thus  ennobled  in  the  Maker's  toil, 

With  deepened  strength  toward  the  higher  task, 

ShaU  gather  up  and  cleanse  his  wayward  dust 

And  make  the  clay  all  worthy  of  his  use, 

Who  from  the  bestial  entail  of  our  life 

Evolves  a  being  nearer  to  his  own. 

Wilt  thou  for  this  endure.    .    .    . 

I  hear  his  step 
Among  the  whispering  palms.    Thy  father  comes. 
Welcome,  my  husband,  to  a  mother's  dream 
Over  our  firstborn. 

Vautier  Golding 


ROMAN  BRITAIN 

HTHE  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  is  often  supposed  to  be 
•*■  set  in  an  historical  blind  alley.  The  student  of  Roman 
history  has  wider  fields,  rich  with  more  instructive  material, 
in  which  to  work.  The  student  of  English  history  in  seeking 
out  ^^  origins  ^'  finds  no  clearly  marked  pathway  connecting 
the  Britain  of  to-day  with  the  Britain  of  a.  d.  300.  Great 
as  is  the  influence  of  Rome  on  western  civiUzation, 
yet  in  Britain  it  is  not,  as  a  whole,  a  direct  inheritance 
coming  from  the  days  when  the  island  was  a  province  of  the 
Empire.  Elsewhere,  Roman  influences  have  continued  in 
almost  unbroken  succession  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
is  seen  clearly  in  the  history  of  the  Romance  languages,  or 
of  Roman  law.  Another  instance  of  this  historic  continuity 
may  be  quoted.  When  Christianity  made  its  way  through 
Roman  Gaul,  the  bishops  were  established  in  the  local 
administrative  centres;  and  in  those  French  towns  of  Roman 
origin,  with  few  exceptions,  their  successors  still  remain. 
In  Britain  this  connexion  is  wanting.  There  has  been  no 
direct  succession  of  tenure,  even  in  the  case  of  York,  London 
and  (?)  Lincoln,  which  sent  their  bishops  to  the  Council  of 
Aries  in  a.  d.  314.  The  later  bishoprics  were  generally 
estabUshed  either  in  places  that  did  not  exist  in  Roman  days, 
or,  if  existent,  as  in  the  case  of  Canterbury,  were  comparatively 
unimportant.  This  example  is  one  among  many  showing  that 
in  Britain  Roman  civilization  largely  disappeared  in  the  violent 
course  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest.  It  had  not  taken  such 
deep  root  there  as  elsewhere,  and  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  invaders  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  was  more 
complete.  One  cannot  say  of  Britain  so  truly  as  of  some 
other  Roman  provinces  that  ^'  when  the  frontier  fell  at  last, 
the  victors  came  to  learn,  not  to  destroy.'^  In  fact,  here  they 
destroyed  nearly  ever3rthing  and  only  learnt  long  after,  and 
then  but  Uttle  from  the  provincials  whom  they  conquered. 
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Many  cities  were  brought  to  sudden  ruin  by  fire  and 
sword;  others  were  gradually  abandoned  and  left  to  decay. 
London  and  Exeter  are  perhaps  the  only  two  cities  that  can 
claim,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  a  continuous  municipal 
life  from  Roman  times  to  our  own.  In  parts,  the  conquerors 
even  made  their  first  settlements  away  from  the  main  Roman 
roads.  Civilization  had  to  be  built  up  anew,  as  the  Saxons 
gradually  settled  down  in  their  new  home  and,  in  the  course 
of  years,  became  christianized. 

This  story,  inconclusive  though  it  appears,  is  worth 
recalling.  The  work  that  the  Romans  did  in  Britain  was  not 
wholly  lost  labour.  They  began  the  material  development 
of  the  country  in  a  systematic  way.  They  drained  the 
swamps,  reclaimed  land  from  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  cleared 
the  forests,  opened  mines,  introduced  new  trees,  crops, 
and  animals,  and  drove  their  highways  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other.  Thus  they  reclaimed  parts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  "  made  ''  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent, — for  which 
the  present  writer  should  be  duly  thankful,  as  there  he 
was  born.  Their  roads,  such  as  Watling  Street  and  the 
Fosse  Way,  are  still  in  use  here  and  there;  and  it  has  been 
said  with  truth  that  England  enjoyed  better  roads  for  those 
three  centuries  than  ever  after,  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth. 
They  built  the  first  cities,  beginning  with  Colchester;  and 
though  most  of  these  were  for  a  time  destroyed,  yet  their 
tradition  remained,  and  eventually  new  towns  grew  up  on 
the  sites  of  the  old.  While  we  cannot  be  certain  of  every 
instance,  as  sometimes  the  later  comers  merely  guessed  that 
the  Romans  had  been  there,  in  the  main  this  tradition  is 
borne  out  by  the  number  of  place-names  of  obviously  Roman, 
or  partly  Roman,  origin,  such  as  Chester,  Manchester,  Lan- 
caster, Leicester,  Lincoln,  Caerleon,  etc.  It  has  also  been 
held  by  some,  though  not  conclusively  proved,  that  outside 
of  the  towns  faint  traces  of  Roman  divisions  can  be  found 
in  the  land  system  of  later  times. 

Again,  though  Roman  rule  in  many  ways  bore  hard  on  the 
subject  peoples,  yet  under  it  law  and  order  prevailed  in  place 
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of  inter-tribal  anarchy.  The  Celtic  population  remained  on 
the  soil,  and  historians  have  to  reckon  with  a  Celtic  revival 
in  the  fifth  century.  They  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
after  410,  and  in  time  they  succumbed  to  the  invaders. 
But  let  us  remember  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  took 
many  years  to  accompUsh.  According  to  good  authorities, 
the  Britons  were  not  wholly  exterminated  or  driven  out 
into  the  far  north  and  west,  but  often  remained  in  their 
old  homes,  down-trodden  indeed,  but  retaining  sufficient 
strength  to  contribute  their  share  in  the  building  up  of  the 
new  England.  As  these  people  were  at  least  partly  roman- 
ized,  on  this  view  we  may  believe  that  Roman  influences 
did  survive,  however  weakly  and  obscurely.  It  was  also 
under  Roman  rule  that  Christianity  was  first  estabUshed  in 
Britain,  and,  though  hard  pressed  in  later  days,  never  wholly 
disappeared;  so  that  the  Roman-British  Church  was  able  to 
take  its  part  in  the  conversion  of  Saxon  England.  Its 
influence,  indeed,  went  further;  for  St.  Patrick  was  probably 
of  Roman-British  origin. 

Apart  from  these  points  of  contact  with  more  recent  times, 
Britain,  as  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  interesting 
to  those  who  seek  to  recall  the  former  greatness  of  that 
dominion.  Thus,  one  reaUzes  its  extent,  if  one  remembers  that 
it  reached  from  Britain  in  the  north-west  to  Syria  and  Egypt 
in  the  south-^ast.  We  understand  that  it  was  ^'  an  uncon- 
scionable time  a-dying,''  when  we  consider  that  Britain  was 
one  of  the  last  provinces  to  be  annexed,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  be  formally  abandoned;  yet  it  was  held  for  over  three 
centiu'ies  and  a  half.  We  have,  too,  a  fairly  complete  account 
of  the  conquest,  and  so  can  study  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  advance  of  Roman  imperiaUsm.  We  can  trace,  at  least 
in  outline,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  prov- 
ince after  the  conquest.  The  remains  in  the  north  and 
west  illustrate  the  Roman  methods  of  frontier  defence. 

It  is  true  that  Britain  was  not  as  fully  romanized  or 
thoroughly  civihzed  as  some  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  but  few  ^'  monumenta,''  such  as  impress  the  traveller 
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in  southern  France.  Though  more  than  one  claimant  to  the 
imperial  throne  set  out  from  this  northern  frontier,  and  Con- 
stantine  started  on  his  victorious  career  from  the  city  of 
York,  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  Britain  did  not  herself  produce 
any  imperial  statesman,  or  give  birth  to  any  great  man  of 
letters,  as  did  Gaul  and  Spain.  To  have  produced  an  arch- 
heretic  in  one  Pelagius  was  then  at  least  a  doubtful  honour. 

Thus  Britain  is  not  the  most  instructive  example  of  a 
Roman  province.  Still,  such  features  of  Roman  civilization 
as  can  be  traced  here  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical. 

The  day  has  hardly  yet  come  for  writing  a  complete 
history  of  Roman  Britain.  It  is  true  that,  unless  some  long 
lost  manuscript  reappears  from  Egypt,  the  literary  evidence 
is  exhausted.  Of  pre-Roman  Britain  we  all  know  something 
from  Caesar's  narrative.  Tacitus  and  Dio  Cassius  tell  the 
story  of  the  conquest  in  its  earlier  stages,  though,  when  it 
comes  to  exact  details,  their  accounts  are  often  provokingly 
inadequate.  But  for  the  later  years  of  the  conquest  and  the 
subsequent  organization  of  the  province,  we  have,  for  the 
most  part,  to  remain  content  with  the  meagre  references  of 
later  chroniclers.  Unsatisfactory  as  these  are,  they  still  have 
a  certain  value,  even  where  they  need  correction,  as  providing 
suggestions  for  the  excavators  of  to-day  in  working  out 
their  conclusions. 

But  the  archaeologist's  spade  has  brought  many  things 
to  light;  and  now  that  excavations  are  no  longer  carried  out 
in  haphazard  fashion  by  local  enthusiasts  alone,  mu  ch  valu- 
able knowledge  has  even  recently  been  obtained,  not  only  of 
the  course  of  events  during  the  acquisition  and  the  loss  of 
the  province,  but  also  of  its  condition  during  those  presumably 
happy  years  when  it  had  but  Uttle  history.  Good  work  is 
being  done,  not  only  by  local  organizations,  such  as  the  New- 
castle Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  also  by  the  universities,  by 
Glasgow  along  the  line  of  Antonine's  rampart,  by  Manchester 
in  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire,  and  by  Liverpool  in  Cheshire 
and  Wales. 
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We  may  briefly  illustrate  by  some  examples  the  manner 
in  which  old  errors  have  been  corrected  and  new  information 
acquired,  in  recent  years,  through  systematic  excavation.  On 
the  northern  frontier,  it  used  to  be  vaguely  supposed  that 
southern  Scotland  was  more  or  less  part  of  the  province  from 
the  time  of  Agricola  (a.d.  80)  onwards,  till  a  fairly  late  date. 
It  has  now  become  apparent  that,  while  Agricola  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  Highlands,  along  routes  that  can  be  partly  conjec- 
tured more  from  the  remains  of  camps  than  from  anything 
Tacitus  tells  us,  and  there  defeated  the  Caledonians,  yet  he 
"  showed  the  country  rather  than  conquered  it ''  for  the 
Romans.  His  advance  was  premature  and  his  successes 
were  not  permanent.^  Traces  of  his  forts  can  be  found  along 
the  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  but  these  were 
evidently  abandoned  soon  after;  and  the  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment of  his  earlier  fort,  which  has  been  recently  excavated 
at  Newstead,^  near  Melrose,  seems  to  suggest  that,  for  a  time, 
the  frontier  was  set  at  the  Tweed.  By  Hadrian ^s  time, 
Newstead  was  no  longer  a  frontier  post,  and  the  border  was 
fixed  along  the  line  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne,  the 
great  barrier  known  as  Hadrian's  Wall  being  placed  across 
the  island  from  coast  to  coast.  Some  years  later,  another 
advance  was  made;  the  forts  at  Newstead  and  other  places 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  continuous  ''  vallum ''  of  Antoninus 
Pius  was  erected  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  with  a  number 
of  new  forts,  such  as  Bar  Hill,  etc.  But  soon  afterwards 
revolts  occurred  both  in  southern  Scotland  and  northern 
England;  the  northern  forts  were  again  destroyed,  and  by 
the  time  of  Commodus,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Scotland  and  Northumberland  were  lost.  Except  for  a  few 
advance  posts,  such  as  High  Rochester,  Hadrian^s  Wall  be* 
came  the  frontier  once  more.  Historians  tell  us  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Septimius  Severus  in  Caledonia  in  campaigns  that 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  life  (a.  d.  211),  but  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  more  than  punitive  expe- 


1  "  RomaD  Scotland,"  Edinburgh  Revitw,  April,  1911. 

2  "  The  Roman  Fort  and  Newstead,"  James  Curie;  and  other  works. 
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ditions.  Thus,  while  certain  points  are  still  in  doubt, 
excavation  has  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  Scotland  was 
effectively  occupied  for  less  than  fifty  years. 

The  many  problems  connected  with  Hadrian's  Wall  are 
not  yet  all  solved ;  but  here  again  new  evidence  has  come  to 
light.  The  first  forts  along  this  line  seem  to  have  been  built 
by  Agricola,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  remained  con- 
tinuously occupied.  The  wall  has  several  features.  To 
the  south  run  a  ditch  and  earthworks  known  as  the  "  val- 
lum.'' To  the  north  is  the  wall  of  stone  originally  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high.  It  is  now  a  mere  fragment  of  its  former 
self,  since  it  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a  quarry  by  econom- 
ically minded  builders  of  roads,  houses,  and  churches,  as  is 
seen  at  Hexham,  ChoUerton,  and  Corbridge.  Except  where 
it  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  the  wall  was  fronted  by  a 
ditch.  At  intervals  along  the  wall  were  permanent  stations, 
strongly  fortified,  as  in  the  case  of  Borco\dcus  (Housesteads), 
Aesica  (Great  Chest ers),  etc.  Both  the  solid  masonry  of  their 
outer  walls  and  the  columns  of  their  official  buildings  are  in 
keeping  with  a  great  imperial  system.  Between  these  sta- 
tions were  "  mile-castles,"  and  between  these  again  were 
turrets.  Between  the  wall  and  the  vallum  ran  a  military 
road  which  enabled  the  troops  to  concentrate  rapidly  under 
cover  at  any  point  that  might  be  threatened.  At  one  spot 
the  wall  was  broken  by  the  Tyne,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
strongly  fortified  bridge,  remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 
In  addition  to  these  features,  traces  have  been  rediscovered 
of  an  earthen  rampart,  about  two  miles  long,  and  apparently 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  stone  wall.  This  discovery  seems 
to  support  the  view  that  the  earthen  rampart  only  is  Hadrian's 
work,  and  that  the  stone  wall  was  built  over  it  by  Septimius 
Severus,  except  at  this  one  point.  The  literary  authorities 
say  that  both  Hadrian  and  Severus  built  walls,  and  the  anti- 
quarians found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts.  But 
the  discovery  of  the  rampart  would  seem  to  verify  both, 
since  two  walls  are  now  to  be  seen.  What  the  vallum 
meant  is  still  uncertain.    It  can  hardly  have  been  effective 
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for  defence,  and  may  have  formed  the  civil  boundary  of  the 
province. 

Some  of  the  stations  have  been  completely  explored,  and 
the  inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  that  served  along  the  frontier.  In  one  case,  if 
not  more,  we  can  trace  the  decline  of  Roman  power.  First, 
one  half  of  the  double  gateway  was  built  up;  then,  as  the  de- 
fenders grew  yet  fewer,  the  other  half  was  blocked.  The 
sight  vividly  suggests  the  tale  of  the  last  struggle,  as  told  with 
the  insight  of  genius,  even  if  some  details  be  inaccurate,  in 
''  Puck  of  Pookas  Hill.'' 

A  little  south  of  the  wall  lay  the  small  town  of  Cors- 
topitum  (Corbridge).  Originally  a  fortified  base  for  the 
northern  advance,  in  its  latter  days  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  civilian  rather  than  a  military  settlement.  This  is  a  new 
discovery;  for  till  excavations,  which  are  still  in  progress, 
began  on  the  site,  it  was  held  that  the  most  northerly 
civilian  settlement  of  any  kind  was  not  far  north  of  York. 
The  importance  of  Corbridge  in  the  second  century  is  attested 
by  the  large  granaries  and  military  storehouses,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  still  being  laid  open.  Another  discovery, 
and  a  curious  one,  is  the!  ^^  Corbridge  lion,"  a  grotesque 
piece  of  sculpture,  though  not  wholly  contemptible. 

At  York,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  headquarters 
of  the  Sixth  Legion,  remains  of  Roman  masonry  can  be  seen 
in  the  later  walls,  but  systematic  exploration  of  the  site 
is  impossible,  for  the  Roman  colony  lies  buried  beneath 
the  mediaeval  city.  But  smaller  and  often  significant  finds 
are  still  being  made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Chester, 
the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  mediaeval  walls  follow  more  or  less  the  lines  of  the  Roman, 
and  some  idea  of  the  area  and  the  plan  of  the  original  for- 
tress can  thus  be  obtained.  Here  a  leaden  pipe  was  found 
inscribed  with  Agricola's  name.  Here,  too,  we  are  reminded 
that  within  the  period  of  occupation  there  were  many  gen- 
erations, the  later  of  which  did  not  always  reverence  the 
earlier.    For  we  find  that  in  a  Roman  extension  of  the  walls, 
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earlier  Roman  tombstones  were  used  without  scruple.  Van- 
dalism is  not  wholly  modern. 

At  Caerleon,  in  Monmouth,  the  third  great  fortress,  which 
comprised  some  fifty  acres  with  quarters  for  the  five  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Second  I^egion,  important  discoveries  are 
yet  being  made.  The  stone-built  amphitheatre,  ^^  King 
Arthur's  Table,''  is  now  being  uncovered,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  as  yet  known  in  Britain.  Generally  a  hollow 
cut  out  from  the  ground  and  seats  on  the  turf  sufficed  for 
a  Roman-British  holiday.  At  Caerwent,  a  few  miles  away, 
the  remains  of  several  houses  have  been  uncovered.  Here, 
too,  are  the  forum  and  basilica,  as  in  many  towns,  which  are 
all,  in  this  respect,  miniature  Romes.  The  most  significant 
discovery  at  Caerwent  is  that  made  in  1902  of  an  inscrip- 
tion that  mentions  a  decree  of  the  '^  Respublica  Civitatis 
Silurum."  This  shows  that  to  some  extent  at  least  the 
Romans  did  not  destroy  the  tribal  system  in  Britain,  but 
made  it  a  basis  of  administration,  as  was  commonly  done 
in  Gaul,  where  the  tribal  names,  such  as  Paris  or  Rheims, 
have  survived.  Previous  to  this  discovery  it  was  possible 
for  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  assert  with  apparent 
justification  that  the  system  was  not  used  at  all  in  Britain. 

Beyond  the  Welsh  border  there  is  more  yet  to  be 
learnt.  There  are  remains  of  roads  running  through  to 
the  west  coast,  and  of  forts,  such  as  Gellygaer  and  Caersws, 
where,  besides  the  military  and  official  buildings,  traces 
have  been  found  of  a  native  trading  settlement.  All  this 
district  was,  in  a  sense,  outside  of  the  province,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  country  was  for  a  long  time  securely  held.  Within 
these  northern  and  western  frontiers  the  military  element 
was  slight.  Where  military  remains  are  to  be  seen,  they 
generally  date  either  from  the  earlier  period  of  the  conquest, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  forts  in  Derbyshire,  or  from  the  closing 
days,  when  the  south  and  east  were  no  longer  secure  from 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxon  pirates.  Thus  the  walls  of  Col- 
chester, Richborough,  Pevensey,  and  Burgh  Castle  probably 
all  belong  to  the  fourth  century.    Between  these  periods 
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the  land  enjoyed  peace,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  and  its 
history  is  uneventful. 

A  few  features  of  this  civilian  life  may  be  mentioned. 
There  were  only  five  fully  privileged  cities :  York  (Eboracum), 
Colchester  (Camulodunum),  St.  Alban's  (Verulamium), 
Lincoln  (Lindum),  and  Gloucester  (Glevum).  Of  York 
we  have  already  spoken.  None  of  the  other  sites  can  be 
examined  as  a  whole,  since  they  lie  in  large  part  buried 
under  the  cities  of  a  later  time.  But  they  all  present  frag- 
mentary remains,  such  as  the  North  Gate  of  Lincoln,  and 
minor  discoveries  are  frequently  made.  At  St.  Alban's, 
indeed,  a  large  area  yet  remains  open  for  excavation.  Lon- 
don, again,  still  preserves  a  few  Roman  features.  Only 
recently  part  of  the  Roman  wall  was  found  deep  down  under 
the  site  of  Christ's  Hospital;  and  not  two  years  ago  a  large 
boat  was  unearthed  near  the  river.  Many  of  the  smaller 
towns  are  in  the  same  position;  the  possibilities  of  further 
discovery  are  limited  but  by  no  means  exhausted. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  sites  which  were  never  re- 
occupied.  Thus  at  Wroxeter  (Viroconium)  the  remiiins 
of  the  baths  and  the  basilica  were  examined  some  years 
ago;  and  a  large  space  is  yet  available  for  further  investi- 
gation. In  one  place  it  has  been  possible  to  examine 
practically  the  whole  area  of  a  Roman-British  town.  At 
Silchester  (Calleva  Atrebatum)  in  Hampshire  the  only  build- 
ings of  a  later  date  on  the  site  are  a  small  church  and  a  farm 
house.  The  Roman  ruins  lie  a  very  little  way  below  the 
surface,  and  it  was  possible  to  map  out  the  site  before  begin- 
ning excavations.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  still  standing 
above  ground,  and  the  double  ditch  in  front  can  be  traced. 
The  town  is  not  rectangular  in  plan,  as  it  did  not  originate 
from  a  Roman  fort  or  camp,  but  was  a  British  settlement 
before  the  conquest.  It  has,  however,  the  four  gates, 
N.  S.  E.  W.,  with  roads  converging  on  the  little  square  forum, 
which  is  flanked  by  the  basilica  with  its  two  apses.  Frag- 
ments of  the  columns  of  this  latter  building  show  that  even 
the  court-house  of  a  small  country  town,  inhabited  probably 
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almost  wholly  by  romanized  Britons,  not  '^  Romans/' 
was  a  place  of  some  pretensions.  In  addition,  the  remains 
of  three  or  more  temples  have  been  discovered.  The  private 
houses  seem  to  have  been  built  partly  of  wood,  and  to  have 
had,  as  a  rule,  no  second  story.  Often  they  were  built  round 
the  three  or  four  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  ^'  Hypocausts ''  are 
numerous,  showing  a  system  of  hot  air  heating  not  unlike 
our  own.  Fragments  of  coloured  plaster  reveal  designs 
that  have  since  become  conventional,  and  recall  in  simpler 
form  the  house  walls  of  Pompeii.  Several  mosaic  pave- 
ments have  been  uncovered.  In  one  instance  we  can  trace 
two  periods  of  occupation,  as  under  the  court-yard  of  one 
house  lies  the  mosaic  pavement  of  an  earlier  building. 
Artistically  this  earlier  design  is  superior  to  the  conventional 
type  found  in  most  villas.  Numerous  smaller  fragments 
have  been  dug  up,  such  as  house-tiles,  barrels  used  in  sinking 
wells,  hand  mills,  pottery,  and  small  metal  work  of  every 
kind;  also,  curiously  enough  in  such  a  place,  a  fine  bronze 
eagle.  The  foundations  have  also  been  laid  bare  of  a  small 
apsidal  Christian  Church,  with  a  mosaic  pavement  where 
the  altar  stood. 

Silchester  is  a  typical  example  of  the  small  country  town 
of  the  province,  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  have  reached  a 
fair  portion  of  prosperity  and  some  degree  of  culture  and 
refinement.  In  the  open  country  ^'  villas ''  have  been  found 
in  great  numbers,  from  Brading  and  Carisbrooke  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  Woodchester  and  Lydney  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
Aldborough,  north  of  York.  In  nearly  every  house  we  find 
mosaic  pavements  in  varied  colours  and  of  elaborate  patterns. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  geometrical,  others  represent  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  or  scenes  from  classical  mythology. 
These  manor-houses,  being  in  many  respects  self-supporting, 
had  not  only  living  rooms,  but  ofl[ices,  storehouses,  and  work- 
shops attached. 

As  to  the  industries  of  Roman  Britain,  our  knowledge  is 
limited.  The  more  expensive  manufactures,  such  as  the 
magnificent  silver  dish  found  some  years  ago  at  Corbridge, 
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and  even  much  of  the  pottery  for  common  use,  were  generally 
imported.  Many  such  pieces  are  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  Gaulish  maker.  There  were,  however,  potteries  both 
in  Kent  and  Northamptonshire.  But,  speaking  generally, 
manufacturing  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  in  Britain, 
except  on  a  small  scale  and  to  meet  limited  local  demands. 
On  the  land,  however,  considerable  areas  were  cultivated 
under  the  ^^  villa  '^  system.  Strange  as  it  sounds  now,  Britain 
exported  both  food-stuffs  and  raw  material.  In  the  fourth 
century  wheat  was  sent  to  the  troops  on  the  Rhine.  Timber, 
also,  was  probably  exported,  also  lead  and  iron.  But  as  the 
mines  were  worked  mostly  by  slave  labour  for  the  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  speak  of  them  as  providing  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  people  in  the  modern  sense.  The  lot  of  the 
humbler  workers  both  in  town  and  country  was  no  doubt  often 
hard.  Of  their  condition  we  can  but  make  conjectures,  as  their 
habitations  have  largely  disappeared.  Remains  of  native 
villages,  however,  have  been  found,  and  primitive  as  they 
are,  they  yet  show  signs  of  Roman  influence. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion reached  over  most  of  the  country  and  did  not  touch 
merely  the  surface  of  society.^  There  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  real,  native  art  during  this  period.  Some  of  the  pottery 
and  enamel  pieces  show  genuine  native  workmanship,  but 
for  the  most  part  Celtic  tradition,  even  when  artistically 
superior,  yielded  to  the  common  Roman  convention.  Latin 
seems  to  have  been  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  even  in 
comparatively  humble  quarters.  At  Silchester  are  rude 
inscriptions  in  Latin  scratched  apparently  by  common  work- 
men ;  on  another  fragment  is  scrawled  the  ^^  Conticuere  omnes'' 
so  familiar  to  every  matriculant. 

We  can  study  this  civilization,  for  the  most  part,  on  its 
material  side  only.  What  the  higher  interests  of  these  pro- 
vincials were  we  can  merely  guess.  Britain  hardly  reached 
the  same  standard  of  culture  that  some  other  provinces  did, 

1  F.  Haverfield,  "The  Romanization  of  Britam,"  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  1903. 
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but  we  cannot  say  that  its  civilization  was  wholly  wanting 
in  nobler  elements.  On  one  side  of  this  life  a  brief  word 
must  be  added.  Evidences  of  Roman-British  religion,  or  re- 
ligions, are  abundant.  As  everywhere,  native  divinities  were 
often  assimilated  to  the  conventional  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Rome.  Yet  the  cults  of  Celtic  deities,  like  the  ^^  mother 
goddesses,'^  or  of  local  '^numina,^'  such  as  Coventina,  nymph 
of  the  fount  of  Procolita,  sur\dved.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  raised  an  altar  to  the 
*^  Genius  Terrse  Britannicse.^'  The  religion  of  Mithras  also 
had  its  votaries,  as  a  number  of  inscribed  altars  show. 

How  far  Christianity  had  spread  over  the  land  by  a.d. 
400,  we  cannot  ascertain.  Christian  symbols  are  found,  such 
as  the  ^  in  the  stonework  of  a  country  villa,  and  some 
obscure  writing  on  a  leaden  tablet  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
letter  from  one  Christian  to  another.  An  altar  ^'to  the  old 
Gods,^'  which  had  fallen  into  decay  and  was  renewed  by  an 
official,  possibly  suggests  that  Christianity  was  not  to  be 
found  amongst  the  governing  class  only.  We  are  told  that 
three  bishops  from  Britain  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
A.D.  314.  But  so  far  the  remains  have  been  discovered  of 
only  one  Roman-British  church  at  Silchester.  Possibly 
some  later  churches  stand  on  the  sites  of  Roman-British 
Christian  buildings.  Such  is  the  tradition  concerning  St. 
Martinis,  Canterbury,  in  which  there  are  portions  of  char- 
acteristic Roman  brick-work,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  proof. 
However,  St.  Martinis,  or  again  St.  Alban^s  Abbey,  built  in 
part  of  Roman  materials  and  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  saint  ^s 
martyrdom,  may  symbolize  for  us  the  survival  of  Roman- 
British  Christianity  in  the  land,  and  the  part  that  it  played 
later,  though  not  on  these  sites,  in  the  conversion  of  England. 

Within  these  pages  it  has  been  possible  to  tell  but  a  small 
part  of  the  story  of  Roman  Britain.  The  coins  alone  would 
furnish  material  for  a  chapter.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  suggest  that  one  need  not  cross  the  Channel  to  see 
with  one^s  own  eyes  memorials  of  the  greatness  of  Rome. 

G.  Oswald  Smith 


AN  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  DEMESNE 

IN  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew  lies 
*  the  valley  of  the  Cart.  The  Cart  is  a  tiny  river  that 
rises  in  the  heathery  Kilbirnie  hills,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maich,  and  after  passing  through  Kilbirnie  and  Castlemple 
lochs,  winds  its  course  north-eastward  through  the  fertile 
holms  of  Renfrewshire,  and  past  the  city  of  Paisley,  famed 
for  its  radicaUsm,  its  thread-mills,  and  its  abbey,  in  the 
order  named,  till  it  joins  the  Clyde  hard  by  Inchinnan 
Ferry.  The  valley  of  the  Cart  is  not  '^  all-beautiful ''  like 
the  valleys  of  the  Doon  and  Tweed, — for  does  it  not  include 
the  aforesaid  city  of  Paisley? — ^nor  has  it  been  widely  famed 
in  song.  Poets  of  considerable  repute  in  their  day, — 
Semple  and  Tannahill, — ^have  lived  in  it,  but  the  name  is 
unpoetical.  Perhaps,  too,  the  valley  of  the  Cart  may  seem 
to  impartial  and  alien  eyes  merely  an  ordinary  piece  of 
lowland  landscape,  which  bright  memories  may  enable  its 
natives  to  endow  with  a  thousand  special  lines  of  beauty. 

But  in  this  valley  there  lies  an  ancient  and  historic 
estate  called  Castle  Semple,  whose  varied  charms,  the  gift 
aUke  of  nature  and  history,  would  redeem  Pittsburg  from 
its  coaly  squalor,  and  add  graceful  beauty  to  the  Manchester 
canal.  The  estate  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Cart,  which 
expands  for  the  space  of  three  miles  into  the  shallow  lagoon 
known  as  Castle  Semple  Loch,  but  the  house  and 
'^  policies  ''  are  all  on  the  northern  shore.  The  history  of 
Castle  Semple  is  the  history  of  a  hundred  other  such 
demesnes  in  Scotland;  even  to-day,  in  its  decadence  and 
hour  of  wane,  it  presents  most  of  the  typical  graces  and 
vices  of  feudalism. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  estate  included  a  huge  area, 
but  now  it  is  curtailed  to  about  twelve  thousand  acres, 
of  which  five  thousand  are  rough  moorland,  let  to  a 
syndicate  of  sportsmen  as  a  grouse  moor.    Three  thousand 
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acres  are  enclosed  within  the  "  policies/'  which  begin  at 
the  town  of  Lochwinnoch  and  end  at  the  village  of 
Howwood.  The  loch  bounds  them  on  one  side,  and  a 
massive  twelve-foot  stone  wall  on  the  other.  There  is 
at  each  of  the  two  main  entrances  a  lordly  gate  with 
little  muUioned  towers  and  fretted  battlements,  from  which 
a  winding  drive  leads  straight  over  a  lawn  of  rich  pasture 
into  the  woods.  Entering  from  the  Lochwinnoch  side, 
the  road  leads  through  some  magnificent  old  trees,  elms 
and  beeches,  till  it  reaches  the  "Warlock's  Glen,''  a  deep, 
winding  gully  formed  by  a  little  burn  running  down  to  the 
loch.  At  the  entrance  to  this  glen,  the  main  estate  road 
parts  into  a  high  road  and  a  low  road,  one  keeping  down 
by  the  loch  and  the  other  turning  upwards  above  the  glen 
to  the  estate  saw  mill,  whose  wheels  are  driven  by  the 
waters  of  the  burn.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  rhododendron 
and  bracken  ensures  a  bright  colouring  for  the  Warlock's 
Glen  at  every  season;  the  daffodil  and  primrose  grow  in 
abundance,  and  the  rowans  and  birches  have  made  it  their 
peculiar  home. 

The  low  road  leads  on  through  a  glade  of  spruces  and 
beeches  to  the  rehcs  of  a  maze, — ^in  olden  times  so  necessary 
an  adjunct  of  every  Scotch  country  house,  though  most  of 
them  have  now  disappeared  or  suffered  sadly  at  the  hands 
of  modern  gardeners.  The  Castle  Semple  maze  is  unkempt 
and  tawdry.  It  is  a  tangled  mass  of  rhododendrons,  and  the 
branches  meeting  above  the  paths  make  it  gloomy  and  unin- 
viting. Beyond  the  maze  are  the  ponds,  a  series  of  artificial 
basins,  fringed  with  rhododendrons  to  the  water's  edge, 
in  whose  shelter  the  coots  and  water  hens  build  their  floating 
nests.  The  ponds  are  on  different  levels,  and  a  small  water- 
fall affords  an  outlet  for  each  in  turn.  They  are  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  probably  were  the  fishing  grounds  of 
the  monks.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  ponds  there  stands 
hollowed  out  of,  or  built  into,  a  bank  of  clay,  two  old  stone 
cells,  wherein  it  is  supposed  that  the  friars  from  the  neigh- 
bouring church  paid  their  soUtary  devotions  and  penances. 
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At  a  later  date  the  ponds  were  famous  for  their  fat  trout, 
but  to-day  they  are  used  as  a  fish  hatchery  by  a  syndicate 
which  has  stocked  the  loch. 

Hard  by  the  ponds,  on  an  eminence,  stands  the  ancient 
Collegiate  Church  of  Castle  Semple,  which  the  ferocious 
piety  of  the  Reformation  has  spared  from  total  destruction. 
It  is  now  a  ruin  inhabited  by  jack-daws,  but  its  architec- 
ture is  still  picturesque  and  instructive.  The  chapel  is  well 
clad  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  and  is  surrounded  by  splendid 
old  trees.  In  the  east  end  is  a  vault,  where  the  family 
of  Semple  and  their  successors  have  deposited  their  dead; 
therein  are  upright  tombstones  testifying,  in  a  mixture  of 
bad  English  and  worse  Latin,  to  the  virtues,  honours,  and 
possessions  of  the  departed.  In  the  west  end  are  flat  grave- 
stones, now  almost  wholly  covered  up,  where  the  priests 
and  friars  are  supposed  to  be  buried.  The  chronicler  tells 
us  that  the  '^  common  people  "  were  buried  around  the 
chapel,  and  skulls  and  bones  are  frequently  dug  up  to  con- 
firm his  statement. 

The  mansion-house  lies  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
loch,  and  is  now  almost  uninhabitable  through  dampness. 
It  was  built  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  in  the 
Scotch  baronial  style,  the  effect  of  which  is  an  air  of  com- 
fort and  solidity  rather  than  of  picturesqueness.  It  forms 
three  sides  of  a  square:  the  house  proper  in  the  centre,  the 
kitchens  on  one  wing,  and  the  stables  on  the  other.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  house  is  Temple  Hill. 
On  the  top  of  this  has  been  erected  a  large  pavilion,  leaden- 
roofed  and  with  a  terrace  in  front,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  a 
clear  summer  evening  one  can  distinguish  ves  sels  going  down 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  varied  scene  down  the  well  cul- 
tivated valley,  with  its  whitewashed  farm  houses,  each 
in  its  clump  of  trees,  reveals  the  pleasing  fruits  of  a  thousand 
years  of  rural  toil.  In  days  gone  by  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  family  to  journey  to  the  Temple  on  a  certain  date  in 
each  year  and  spend  the  whole  day  there  in  a  picnic,  but  the 
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pavilion  is  now  deserted  and  crumbling.  It  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  deer  park,  where  to-day  the  herd  is  reduced  to  half  a 
dozen. 

Across  the  valley  from  the  Temple  lie  the  gardens,  with 
their  famous  hothouse  and  the  establishment  known  as 
the  Shiels,  which  was  the  home  farm.  In  the  wild  old 
days  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  tenants  and  herds,  but 
at  a  later  date  it  was  the  scene  of  vigorous  agricultural  enter- 
prise carried  on  by  the  eighteenth  century  lairds.  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  modern  Scottish  landlords,  their  for- 
bears did  yeoman  service  to  the  country  by  their  studied 
improvement  of  agriculture:  the  gentry  travelled  to  foreign 
lands  when  no  one  else  could  afford  to,  and  brought  back 
new  ideas  and  methods,  which  they  were  liberal  enough 
to  practise  and  teach  to  their  dependents.  It  was  on  Castle 
Semple  estate  that  turnips  were  first  cultivated  to  any 
extent  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  one  laird  expended  a 
fortune  on  huge  drainage  schemes  which  benefited  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

Such  are  the  natural  features  of  the  demesne,  and 
their  interest  is  only  surpassed  by  the  history  of  its  deni- 
zens. The  name  '^  Castle  Semple  '^  means,  of  course,  the 
castle  of  the  Semples,  and  a  great  race  in  their  day  was  that 
family:  their  name  is  writ  large  in  the  grim  annals  of  Scot- 
land. We  learn  much  of  their  story  from  the  work  of  a 
certain  George  Crawford,  published  in  1720,  and  reedited 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  1780  by  a  kindred  spirit  called 
William  Semple.  The  book  is  entitled  ^^  A  History  of  the 
Shire  of  Renfrew,  and  a  Genealogical  History  of  the  House 
of  Stewart,''  that  illustrious  race  having  had  their  original 
seat  in  the  shire  at  Darnley.  The  preface  cannot  fail  to 
attract,  wherein  is  written  sagely:  ^' The  writer  has  some 
pleasure  in  reflecting  that  time,  the  destroyer  of  every  other 
human  labour,  will  render  this  the  more  valuable,  and  that 
in  future  periods,  when  perhaps  the  works  of  our  most  elegant 
modern  writers  shall  be  considered  as  obsolete,  this  authentic 
relation  of  facts  will  be  esteemed  a  faithful  and  pleasing 
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vestige  of  antiquity/'  It  has  always  been  the  writer's  beUef 
and  hope  that  the  average  blue-book  will  survive  the  average 
novel. 

The  tradition  relating  to  the  name  '^  Semple  "  is  as 
follows  :  One  of  the  early  queens  of  Scotland,  while 
hunting  on  the  Renfrewshire  moors,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  pains  of  travail  at  a  time  and  place  where  no 
'^  chirurgeon  ''  was  available.  Among  her  train  was  one 
whose  dull  wits  had  earned  him  the  name  of  John  the 
Simple,  but  at  this  crisis  he  belied  his  name  by  attending 
to  the  queen  with  complete  success.  A  cross  near 
Barochan,  called  the  ^'  Queen's  Cross,"  is  said  to  mark  the 
scene  of  this  experiment  in  amateur  midwifery.  The  hero 
was  afterwards  knighted  by  the  grateful  king,  and  John 
the  Simple  became  Sir  John  Semple,  or  Sempill,  as  it  is 
variously  spelt. 

The  Semple  family  were,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III,  about  1255,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Eliestoun;  the 
ancient  keep  of  that  name  is  still  a  landmark  for  motorists 
on  the  highroad  between  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan.  One 
of  them,  Lord  John,  in  the  year  1505,  founded  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Castle  Semple.  We  are  tersely  told 
that  ''  he,  being  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  which  was  fought 
on  the  9th  September,  1513,  had  the  hard  fate  there  to  be 
slain."  Scotch  chronicles  are  always  admirably  brief  on 
the  subject  of  Flodden.  William,  his  son,  obtained  a 
charter  of  the  lordship  of  Semple.  He  augmented  the 
paternal  inheritance  and  acquired  the  lands  of  Leven,  Kirk- 
pennyland,  and  Third-part  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew.  His 
first  marriage  was  with  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  proud 
house  of  Montgomerie,  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  the  lady's 
ancestral  arms  adorn  the  outside  walls  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  to  this  day.  When  he  died  his  honours  devolved 
upon  Robert,  his  son,  who,  ^'  being  a  person  of  very  martial 
spirit,"  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Enghsh  at  the  battle  of 
Pinkie.  On  his  release  he  continued  for  a  space  affection- 
ately devoted  to  the  interests  of  Queen  Mary,  but,  like  many 
another  shrewd  gallant  of  that  age,  his  affection  cooled  at  the 
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thought  of  the  Regent  Murray's  pikemen,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Roman  Church  melted  into  Calvinism  at  the  prospect  of 
fat  church  lands  to  plunder  and  possess.  It  may  do  him 
wrong,  but  he  was  certainly  present  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side  fighting  against  his  queen.  He  claimed  to  have  been 
shocked  at  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  but 
such  squeamishness  was  a  rare  quaUty  in  that  epoch.  The 
martial  piety  of  a  good  Reformer  had  its  earthly,  as  well 
as  its  spiritual,  rewards,  and  in  this  case  they  took  the  form 
of  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  Paisley,  which  made 
Lord  Semple  an  indefatigable  servant  of  the  king  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  Calvinism  till  his  death.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Presbyterian  reUgion  in  Scotland  were  not  always 
won  by  martyrdom  and  altruism. 

From  that  date  until  1727  the  history  of  the  family 
is  uninteresting.  In  the  latter  year  the  ancestral  estates  were 
alienated  to  Colonel  Wilham  McDowall,  a  younger  son  of 
Alexander  McDowall  of  Garthland,  in  Galloway.  At  this 
point  the  family  of  Semple  passes  from  the  Castle  Semple 
stage.  They  still  hold  estates  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  and 
the  title  endures  to  this  day:  the  eldest  son  is  designated 
Master  of  Semple,  a  privilege  and  sure  sign  of  antiquity. 

Of  their  successors  the  McDowalls,  three  generations 
reigned  in  Castle  Semple,  till  financial  misfortunes  not 
imconnected  with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the 
resulting  decay  of  the  West  Indies,  brought  ruin  upon  them. 
One  of  the  leading  members  of  the  family,  a  military 
officer  of  rank,  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself 
in  one  of  the  ponds,  and  the  estates  were  sold,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  property  to  which  the  family  retired 
with  their  shattered  fortunes.  They  called  it  "  Garthland  '' 
after  their  ancient  seat  in  Galloway,  and  it  still  remains 
in  the  family.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Garthland  family 
was  once  well  known  at  Ottawa  as  the  Dominion  repre- 
sentative for  Prince  Albert. 

There  was  a  cadet  branch  of  the  family  of  Semple  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  at  Beltrees.    The  first  of  this 
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branch  is  best  known  through  his  wife,  Mary  Livingstone, 
the  heroine  of  that  fine  old  ballad  that  begins  : 

"Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
This  nicht  she'll  hae  but  three; 
There  was  Marie  Seaton,  and  Marie  Beaton, 
And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me." 

and  goes  on  to  what  is  surely  the  saddest  verse  in  the  realm 
of  song  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  He  in  our  ain  kirk  yaird, 

Aneath  the  auld  yew  tree, 

Where  we  pu'd  the  gowans  and  threaded  the  rowans, 

My  brithers,  my  sisters,  and  me." 

Sir  James,  their  son,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
in  1599,  and  some  of  his  correspondence  with  Burleigh  is 
interesting.  In  1601  he  was  transferred  to  France,  and 
we  learn  that  at  a  later  date  he  participated  in  the  spoils 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  We  are  told  that  ''  he  was  a 
great  poet  as  were  his  successors,"  but  his  fame  seems  to 
rest  on  a  ditty  known  as  ^^  The  Peddlar  and  the  Priest." 
His  son  Francis  also  dallied  with  the  Muse,  and  produced 
a  poem  entitled  ^'  Habbie  Simpson,  or  the  Piper  of  Kilbare- 
han,"  wherefore  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  known 
even  to  this  day  as  ^^  Habbies,"  to  their  great  disgust. 
Francis,  in  addition,  was  a  Radical  and  wrote  a  semi- 
socialistic  pamphlet  called  ^'  The  Banishment  of  Poverty." 
One  of  his  songs,  '^  Maggie  Lauder,"  is  still  a  well-known 
air.  He  is  also  one  of  the  numerous  persons  on  whose  behalf 
claim  is  laid  to  the  authorship  of  '^  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Personally,  I  would  fain  think  that  he  was  the  gifted  soul, 
but  the  only  internal  evidence  that  I  can  conjure  up  to 
support  the  theory  is  the  abundant  profusion  of  ''  gowans 
fine,"  on  the  braes  around  Beltrees.  To  him  succeeded 
his  son  Robert,  to  be  followed  by  another  Robert,  one  of 
whose  books,  with  an  inscription  dated  1782,  is  in  the  writer's 
possession.  With  this  Robert  ended  the  male  line  of  the 
Semples  in  that  vicinity,  and  not  an  acre  of  land  now  owes 
that  name  allegiance  in  Renfrewshire. 
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To  those  who  know  it  well,  Castle  Semple  and  kmdred 
demesnes  must  possess  an  undying  attraction,  which  dis- 
tance can  never  lessen.  In  later  days  when  the  policies 
went  to  rack  and  ruin  through  lack  of  funds  necessary  for 
their  upkeep,  the  unkempt  wildness  of  the  woods  and 
'^  rides  "  was  even  more  pleasing  than  well  mown  lawns 
and  trim  carriage  roads.  It  was  an  oasis  of  natural  beauty 
and  historical  relics  in  a  busy  commercial  district  of  Low- 
land Scotland.  Within  its  walls,  one  felt  intuitively  in  a 
different  atmosphere:  the  presence  of  a  dead  past  was 
there  on  every  side.  Woodland  rides  and  thickets  there 
were,  just  such  as  Scott  describes  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  '^  Ivanhoe,^'  and  it  would  never  have  occasioned  one 
any  surprise  to  behold  '^  two  hounds  of  black  St.  Hubert ^s 
breed  '^  emerge  from  the  copse  in  pursuit  of  fleeing  deer. 
Pictures  could  rise  before  the  eye  of  a  Lord  Semple  riding 
off  with  his  men  at  arms  to  the  stricken  field  of  Flodden; 
of  a  feudal  muster  destined  to  join  Regent  Murray  at 
Langside;  of  the  pious  practices  of  the  worthy  monks  and 
the  solenm  ritual  of  burial  services  in  the  old  church  when 
a  lady  of  the  house  was  laid  to  rest;  of  the  fierce  raids 
of  hostile  Cunninghams  from  neighbouring  Glengarnock 
Castle.  One  can  repaint  the  varying  annals  of  the  estate 
and  its  denizens;  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace;  the 
phases  of  bigotry  and  rehgion;  the  perils  of  famine  and  plague; 
and  the  mirth  of  rustic  revels  following  a  plenteous  harvest. 

The  story  of  Castle  Semple  is  not  peculiar  in  any  way; 
it  is  probably  less  interesting  than  that  of  many  similar 
places.  Time  was  when  the  policies  were  cultivated  as  a 
vast  home  farm  on  which  a  dozen  teams  worked.  To-day, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  demesne,  several  thousands 
of  acres,  is  let  for  grazing,  and  not  a  single  acre  is  under 
the  plough.  And  yet  although  the  romance  of  war  and 
chivalry  that  formed  the  halo  has  gone  for  ever,  there  is 
enshrined  in  just  such  places  the  story  of  the  past  of  a 
vast  portion  of  the  Canadian  people:  to-day  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  their  heritage. 

J.  A.  Stevenson 


LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE 
REIGN  OF  ANNE 

HTHE  present  has,  with  a  fair  approximation  to  accuracy, 
*  been  called  the  era  of  popular  government,  and  of  dis- 
cussion by  newspaper,  magazine,  and  pamphlet.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  is  abroad,  moving  to  and  fro  in  Europe,  in 
America,  in  Australia;  and  in  this  stage  of  universal  educa- 
tion, vast  population,  and  wide  areas,  the  written  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  spoken  word.  The  masses  are  awakening  to 
an  appreciation  of  their  collective  importance,  and  news- 
paperdom,  depending  on  circulation  for  success,  is  not 
slow  to  voice  their  sentiments. 

That  the  power  of  the  press  is  tremendous,  and  that 
the  middle  classes  realize  and  fear  that  power,  is  a  fact 
which  a  Hearst  and  a  Lord  Northcliffe  well  know.  That 
the  power  which  is  recognized  as  capable  of  moulding  the 
opinion  and  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  seven  millions  of 
voters  should  be  bottled  up  in  the  pen  of  one  man,  is  a  possi- 
bility which  has  roused  the  fears  of  many.  To  some  it 
would  even  appear  that  political  liberties  won  by  discussion 
are  being  subverted  by  the  weapon  with  which  they  were 
attained.  While  such  fears  may  be  considered  exaggerated, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  newspaper  is  the  most  potent 
force  in  present  day  democracy.  The  pulpit,  by  a  con- 
vention, is  debarred  from  meddling  with  politics.  The 
newspaper  makes  politics  in  editorial  columns,  in  doctored 
news  items,  and  in  advertisements,  its  business.  The 
pulpit  speaks,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  to  half  the  male  com- 
munity once  a  week ;  the  newspaper  to  the  whole  community 
in  the  morning  and  evening  of  six  days  in  the  week.  Dis- 
cussion in  the  club  is  referred  to  the  touchstone  of  the  party 
newspaper;  and  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  a  man 
is  alive  or  dead,  famous  or  infamous,  a  statesman  or  a 
scoundrel,  according  as  he  is  represented  by  the  party  sheet. 
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Democracy  in  England  disappeared  with  the  folk-moot, 
nor  was  it  till  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  people 
again  became  a  power,  making  themselves  felt  in  channels 
more  constitutional  than  the  revolts  of  Jack  Cade  or  the 
rabble  risings  led  by  the  trade  guilds.  During  this  long 
period  there  was  a  dearth  of  political  literature,  but  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  use  of  an  English  pen 
in  any  great  controversial  sense  was  an  effort  to  stir  to  action 
not  only  the  rulers  and  the  educated  but  also  the  popu- 
lace. John  Wycliffe  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of 
English  prose;  he  at  least  made  use  of  the  language  and 
idioms  of  the  masses  to  drive  his  arguments  home.  The 
storm  he  conjured  up  passed  beyond  his  control,  but  its 
very  violence  affords  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  pen. 
Though  it  was  long  before  the  press  was  set  to  work  in 
modern  fashion,  Caxton,  in  the  sleepy  little  almonry  at  West- 
minster, did  for  popular  government  things  greater  than  he 
ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  newspapers  outside  of 
London  are  associated  with  the  great  rebellion.  Public 
opinion  and  public  support  were  courted  by  Royalist  and 
Roundhead.  The  opposing  armies  carried  with  them  small 
presses  to  issue  bulletins  to  their  supporters  and  to  the 
country  through  which  they  passed.  When,  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  parliament  gained  the  upper  hand,  the 
tone  of  the  Royalist  organs  became  so  bitter  and  incon- 
venient to  the  government  that,  in  1647,  the  Licensing 
Act  was  passed.  Thus  commenced  an  era  of  suppression 
of  discussion  in  the  press,  lasting,  with  an  intermission  from 
1679  to  1685,  when  the  servility  of  the  judges  was  as  effec- 
tive as  the  support  of  parliament,  till  1692. 

Charles  II  had,  on  his  accession,  little  need  of  support 
by  literature,  and  apart  from  the  product  of  a  few  courtly 
scribblers  whose  chief  title  to  royal  favour  was  an  air  of 
fashionable  breeding  and  a  complete  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  decency,  there  was  no  writing  of  any  moment.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  however,  literature  took  an 
important  position.     The  Puritans  were  again  carried  into 
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prominence  by  the  wave  of  reaction  against  the  unpatriotic 
and  sensual  court.  The  struggle  of  parties,  heretofore 
submerged  by  the  popularity  of  the  king,  recommenced, 
and  Charles  turned  to  literature  for  assistance.  The  stage 
began  to  display  astonishing  fervour  for  the  monarchy, 
and  Dryden  in  ^'  Absalom  and  Achitophel ''  and  ^'  The 
Medal "  turned  his  genius  to  the  support  of  royalty. 
James  II,  strangely  dull  in  matters  vital  to  his  cause,  could 
not  appreciate  the  great  services  of  Dryden,  reduced  his 
salary  by  £100,  and  paid  Httle  attention  to  literature. 

At  his  accession,  William  III  was  popular  enough. 
Both  parties  united  in  support  of  the  revolution.  The  only 
discordant  notes,  it  has  been  said,  amid  the  chorus  of 
adulation,  proceeded  from  the  Jacobite  writers  concealed  in 
the  garrets  and  cellars  of  Grub  Street.  There  was,  there- 
fore, little  need  for  a  direct  patronage  of  party  writers. 
But  William,  though  a  foreigner,  was  not  blind  to  funda- 
mentals in  English  politics  and  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  able  pens.  Defoe  was  early  given  a  govern- 
ment post  ^*  without  the  least  application ''  of  his  own, 
and  rendered  good  service  to  his  master.  His  *^  Argument 
shewing  that  a  standing  army  with  consent  of  parliament 
is  not  inconsistent  with  a  free  government,'^  his  ^'  Essay 
on  Projects,''  his  ''  True-born  Englishman,"  and  his 
*'  Reasons  against  a  war  with  France "  were  all  directly 
in  support  of  William. 

At  the  accession  of  Anne,  the  position  of  politics  and 
literature  was  clearly  defined.  Parties,  in  the  modern  sense, 
had  begun  to  form.  Very  roughly,  the  Whig  interest  was 
that  of  the  war  party,  the  towns,  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  dissenters.  The  Tories  stood  more  for  the  landed 
interest  and  the  Church  :  a  party  rather  of  permanence 
than  of  progress.  Party  feeling  throughout  the  reign  ran 
high,  and  a  perpetual  strife  of  lying,  scandal,  and 
intrigue  was  waged.  The  very  women  became  politicians. 
Pictures  of  Titus  Gates  decorated  the  fans,  the  handker- 
chiefs, the  snuff  boxes  of  Whig  women  of  fashion;  while 
Doctor  Sacheverell  was  equally  honoured  by  their  women 
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opponents.^  There  were  Tory  acrostics  and  Whig  ana- 
grams.^ There  were  Whig  plays  and  Tory  counter  plays. 
Swift  declared  the  very  cats  and  dogs  were  infected  with 
Whig  and  Tory  animosity. 

Nor  were  Whig  and  Tory  the  only  shibboleths.  lines 
of  cleavage  cut  sharply  across  the  parties  themselves  and 
gave  rise  to  hatred,  riots,  and  a  tempestuous  atmosphere. 
The  country,  usually  Tory,  but  in  some  places  Whig, 
vehemently  hated  the  town.  That  churchmen  of  what- 
ever party  by  no  means  loved  dissenters,  the  furious  invec- 
tive in  the  "  Shortest  W^ay  with  Dissenters ''  will  abun- 
dantly prove.  Swift,  both  as  a  Whig  and  as  a  Tory,  could 
speak  of  the  Scotch  only  as  ^^  Scotch  dogs,''  '^  most  damnable 
Scots,''  ''Scots  hell  hounds,"  ''cursed  Scots  still." 

The  Church  exercised  on  both  politics  and  literature  a 
great  influence.  It  was  the  Church  question  which  had  caused 
the  downfall  of  James  and  the  advance  of  William.  While 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne  saw  no  absolute  division 
between  Whigs  and  churchmen,  and  no  great  Church 
agitation  for  any  one  political  party,  this  state  of  affairs 
did  not  last.  Except  for  the  unholy  alliance  of  Marl- 
borough, Nottingham,  and  the  WTiigs  in  1711,  it  may  be 
said  that  from  the  date  of  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell, 
political  parties  were  grouped  by  ecclesiastical  considera- 
tions, and  the  Tory  party  became  above  all  that  of  the  Church. 
By  its  control  over  the  universities,  the  Church  had  a  great 
power  over  rising  writers.  Addison,  to  retain  his  fellow- 
ship, would  have  had  to  take  orders.  Nor  would  he,  in  all 
probability,  when  a  cleric,  have  refrained  from  controversial 
politics.  Swift,  as  a  churchman,  battled  nobly  for  what 
he  considered  the  truth;  and  when  such  second  rate  men 
as  Boulter  and  Hoadley  were,  for  their  journalistic  work, 
made  bishops  of  Ireland  and  Bangor  respectively,  there 
was  little  to  lead  any  man  to  consider  politics  and  the  press 
unbecoming  to  the  cloth. 


1  spectator,  No.  57. 

2  Spectator,  No.  61. 
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At  the  time  of  Anne^s  accession,  the  press  had  for  ten 
years  been  free  from  the  Licensing  Act,  but  was  for  long 
to  lie  under  the  shadow  of  a  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  law 
of  seditious  libel,  a  law  which,  under  the  interpretation 
that  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel,  practically 
crushed  all  effective  criticism  of  the  government.  And 
yet  the  opposition,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  by  political 
allegories,  by  the  judicious  omission  of  vowels  from  the 
names  of  the  great,  by  blizzards  of  anonymous  pamphlets, 
managed  to  keep  party  politics  alive,  and  to  appeal  to  that 
force  which  literature  was  ushering  into  politics — public 
opinion. 

Of  literature,  as  opposed  to  party  pamphlets  and  the 
like  ephemeral  productions,  this  reign  would  have  seen  very 
little,  had  it  not  been  for  an  individual,  Jacob  Tonson,  to 
whom,  considering  the  vital  work  he  performed,  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid.  It  was  due  to  the  keen  business 
enterprise  of  this  man  and  a  few  like  him,  that  the  publish- 
ing business  became  that  solid  and  money-making  trade 
which  financed  and  stood  behind  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able literary  enterprises  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Addison 
and  Steele  owed  much  to  Tonson;  all  three  owed  more  to 
economic  forces  beyond  their  control.  The  vast  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  the  sudden  growth  of  English  trade,  the 
consequent  increase  of  commercial  capital,  meant  much 
to  English  writers.  The  spread  of  commerce  called  for 
a  better  standard  of  education;  mere  reading  and  writing 
were  not  alone  sufficient,  and  became  common  accomplish- 
ments. Increased  wealth  meant  more  leisure,  a  craving 
for  amusement.  The  growth  of  the  cities  and  towns  involved 
a  development  of  social  habits,  the  rise  of  the  coffee  house, 
the  club,  and  an  intense  desire  for  news  and  discussion. 
To  these  forces  the  Spectator,  ^'  The  Battle  of  the  Books," 
the  Tatler,  the  Universal  Spectator,  owed  not  only  their 
success,  but  possibly  their  very  existence. 

It  is  just  here,  through  these  economic  and  social  move- 
ments, that  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the  Whigs  and 
literature,  and  find    the  explanation   for  the  Tory  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  press.  Literature  was  kept  alive  by  the  towns 
and  commercial  classes.  The  Tory  squire  did  little  to  sup- 
port the  city  scribblers.  Beyond  Dyer^s  weekly  letter, 
his  whole  reading  matter  might  be  a  few  books  in  mediseval 
Latin,  and  a  treatise  on  fox  hunting,  lying  in  the  dust  of 
a  hall  window,  beside  a  broken  riding  whip  or  a  pair  of 
ancient  horse  pistols.  The  press,  therefore,  depending 
mainly  on  the  towns  for  support,  tended  naturally  to  the 
Whig  in  tone  and  to  be  in  bad  odour  with  Tory  governments. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  case.  Nor  is  it  insignificant  that 
Jacob  Tonson  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club, 
and  that  the  tax  on  printed  matter,  which,  in  1712,  stopped 
the  pens  of  haK  of  Grub  Street,  was  imposed  by  a  Tory 
government. 

Great  though  the  influence  of  the  reading  public  was 
on  literature,  it  was  spasmodic  and  uncertain  compared 
with  the  constant  effort  of  statesmen  to  enlist  promising 
writers  under  their  banners.  The  connexion  between  litera- 
ture and  patronage  was  very  close.  It  was  doubtless  to 
this  fact  that  Addison  owed  his  travelling  pension  of  £300; 
it  was  certainly  in  this  connexion  that  he  became  Com- 
missioner of  Appeal  in  the  excise.  Steele,  because  of  his 
vehement  support  of  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  received 
a  commissionership  of  the  Stamp  Office.  Defoe  was 
released  from  prison  by  Harley  on  condition  that  he  should 
enter  the  service  of  the  government.  When  Harley  fell 
in  1708,  Defoe  was  taken  on  by  Godolphin,  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  latter  was  re-employed  by  Harley.  Swift  was  for 
a  time  blessed  with  promises  of  the  ^^  greatest  preferments  " 
by  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Sutherland,  and  eventually 
received  preferment  from  Harley  and  St.  John.  Newton, 
Locke,  Rowe,  Congreve,  Prior,  Phillips,  Parnell,  Tickell, 
and  Gay  all  benefited  by  pensions,  appointments,  or  pro- 
fessional promotion. 

The  popularization  of  politics  was  one  of  the  great 
effects  of  the  literature  of  this  period.  While  the  streams  of 
pamphlets  using  scare  italics  in  their  head-lines  which 
issued  from  the  presses,  did  nothing  to  lessen  the  virulence 
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of  party  hatreds,     they  did  much  to  make  every   '^  dull 

fellow   of   Good    Education turn to politics  ^'^ 

and  foreshadowed  an  England  where  affairs  of  state  are 
the  concern  of  every  one.  To  create  a  live  and  powerful 
public  opinion  was  but  to  make  the  iBrst  step  towards 
democracy;  and  this  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
assuredly  accomplished.  Though  at  the  time  the  country 
as  a  whole  had  little  direct  influence  with  parliament,  popular 
opinion,  whether  by  mob  pressure  or  by  the  votes  of  free 
constituencies,  generally  made  itself  felt;  a  state  of  affairs 
clearly  revealed  by  the  Sacheverell  case. 

When  public  opinion  could  so  impress  itself,  and  when 
the  press  had  such  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  it,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discover  one  of  the  elements  which,  up  to 
1709,  was  responsible  for  a  gradual  Whig  growth  of  power, 
and  of  decline  from  that  date.  Up  to  1709  all  the  able 
writers  had  at  bottom  been  Whig,  the  war  had  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  and  there  had  been  little  effective 
criticism  of  the  government.  But  the  beginning  of  the  year 
saw  a  change.  Though  the  war  had  been  successful,  it  had 
been  long  drawn  out  and  bloody;  Marlborough,  envied  by 
many,  feared  by  Anne,  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  seek- 
ing to  be  captain-general  for  life;  Sacheverell  gave  the 
Tories  a  martyr  and  a  war-cry.  With  all  this  upon  which 
to  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tory  press  schooled 
by  long  years  of  opposition  to  perfect  literary  precision 
in  the  expression  of  popular  grievances,  Swift  in  the 
Examiner  (November,  1710,  to  June,  1711)  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  routing  the  remaining  WTiig  forces. 

The  fact  has  been  noticed  that  literature  owed  much 
to  patronage.  The  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  returned 
good  value  to  their  patrons.  Swift  defended  Harley 
against  the  muddle-headed  October  Club;  Defoe,  beside 
other  less  creditable  work,  performed  invaluable  service 
in  helping  to  consummate  the  greatest  feat  of  statesman- 
ship and  compromise  ia  Anne^s  day — the  Union.      Steele 

1  Spectator,  No.  43. 
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remained  quiet,  and  discontinued  the  Tatler  when  Harley 
retained  him  in  office  in  1710.  Even  the  mild,  spectacled 
Spectator  performed  a  political  act  of  no  small  importance 
when  it  printed  the  preface  to  Doctor  Fleetwood's  Sermons.^ 

Addison's  pictures  of  the  coffee  houses  full  of  eager 
disputants,  of  the  *^  garrets  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country,''^  is  a  familiar 
one;  it  heralds  and  inaugurates  the  era  of  popular  discussion 
of  the  constitution,^  of  politics,  of  international  law,  of 
statesmanship.^  Nor  was  the  discussion  of  such  high  sub- 
jects without  effect  in  the  insensible  creation  of  a  more 
educated,  a  saner,  public  opinion. 

Literature  undeniably  moulded  the  taste  of  the 
generation  in  art,  poetry,  music,  and  criticism.  It  had  a 
corresponding  influence  on  politics.  Addison  and  Steele, 
in  the  politically  innocuous  Spectator,  did  much  to  restrain 
excesses  and  immorality  in  both  public  and  private  life. 
When  Defoe,  political  weather-cock  though  he  was,  lashed  the 
parties  that  ^^  stooped  to  vile  and  unbecoming  meannesses, 
briberies,  forgeries,  perjuries,  and  all  manner  of  debauching 
of  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  Electors,"  he  was 
clearing  the  way  for  the  purer  politics  and  the  cleaner  poli- 
ticians of  the  future. 

The  importance  of,  and  the  connexion  between,  litera- 
ture and  politics  in  this  reign  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  period  is  one  of  a  few  years,  yet  those  critical  years  of 
transformation  may  be  as  important  for  the  historian  or 
statesman  seeking  lessons  or  suggestions,  as  are  ten  genera- 
tions following  or  preceding.  The  reign  of  Anne  is,  in 
the  constitutional  and  literary,  what  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  in  the  social  and  military  fields.  In  each  the  time 
is  short;  in  each  the  changes  are  momentous;  in  each  the 
rearrangement  of  vast  forces,  the  massing  of  new  interests, 
the  growth  of  new  ideas,  the  birth  of  new  principles,  make 

1  spectator,  No.  384. 

2  Spectator,  No.  556. 

3  Defoe's  "Legion  Memorial." 

4  Balance  of  Power.  Cf.  Defoe's  statement:  "He  would  rather  the  Popish  House 
of  Austria  should  ruin  the  Protestants  in  Hungary  than  the  infidel  House  of  Ottoman 
dbould  ruin  both  Protestants  and  Papists  by  overrunning  Germany." 
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the  period  not  only  highly  important  but  also  intensely 
stimulating. 

We  see  here  the  gradual  formation  of  party  govern- 
ment foreshadowed  under  William  III.  Party,  it  is  true, 
still  depends  largely  on  the  sovereign,  more  on  the  sovereign 
than  on  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  was  with  this  reign 
that  the  royal  veto  died.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  a  question  of 
party  and  not  of  clique  is  important.  There  comes  in, 
therefore,  a  new  note  of  dependence  on  the  country.  A 
party  is  strong  or  weak  as  it  pleases,  and  does  not  run  counter 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  statesmen  had  learned, 
nor  could  they  forget,  the  lesson  of  James  II  and  William  III. 

News  then  was  essential, — news  to  feed  supporters, 
news  of  the  plans  of  the  opposition.  Politics  reacted  on 
literature,  and  literature  on  politics.  But  the  function  of 
letters  was  not  to  be  merely  handmaid  to  the  politician. 
If  politics  demanded  news,  education  demanded  discussion. 
The  avidity  with  which  the  productions  of  Addison,  of  Swift, 
of  Defoe,  of  Steele,  and  of  the  host  of  the  literary  unwashed, 
were  devoured,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  want  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  remained  unsatisfied.  The  Spectator,  for 
instance,  did  not  create  the  demand  for  literature.  But 
it  developed  a  taste  for  literature  and  discussion  of  a 
superior  plane.  This  aspect  of  the  press  as  a  refining  and 
educational  influence  was  not  its  least  importance.  To 
exhibit  the  good  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  to  miti- 
gate the  rancours  of  party  warfare;  to  introduce  the 
salt  of  humanity,  the  savour  of  humour,  and  the  pre- 
servations of  morality  and  religion  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life ;  to  reveal  man  to  man  and  party  to  party ;  to 
show  each  that  the  other  was  no  monster,  but  a  true- 
bom  Englishman;  to  introduce  into  political  life  the 
healthy  common-sense  and  sane  ideals  of  the  average  man; 
to  substitute  in  the  place  of  a  struggle  for  the  benefit  of 
faction,  a  struggle  for  the  good  of  the  state,  was  the  work 
of  the  statesmen,  but  much  more  of  the  men  of  letters,  of 
the  reign  of  Anne. 

Lewis  Duncan 
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THE  school  boy  of  Ontario  learns  along  with  the  facts 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  Britannia  rules  the 
waves,  that  the  educational  system  under  which  he  is  studying 
was  originally  planned  by  some  supernatural  agency  of 
perfection  and  brought  to  earth  through  the  medium  of 
Egerton  Ryerson.  This  was  not  always  as  untrue  as  it 
is  now.  After  Dr.  Eyerson's  experience  and  thought  were 
made  use  of  in  1846,  Ontario  was  rather  more  than  abreast 
of  many  older  countries  in  the  work  of  education.  His 
system,  with  its  principles  of  free  instruction  for  all  classes, 
its  trained  teaching  profession  and  its  wise  religious 
settlement,  wa?  a  vast  stride  from  the  haphazard  instruction 
which  was  formerly  received  in  the  country  school  house. 
Until  very  recently  the  school  system  of  Ontario  was  toler- 
ably efficient.  But  of  late  years  a  change  has  come  over 
educational  methods.  A  new  education  is  displacing  the 
old.  Whether  we  are  taking  what  is  best  from  both  we 
must  decide.  We  are  unquestionably  developing,  but 
whither  our  development  leads  us  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern. 

Most  of  our  modern  theories  of  education  have  their  origin 
in  Froebel.  Few  men  have  done  more  service  to  the  cause 
than  this  German.  But  Froebel  was  a  theorist  whose  ideals 
were  touched  with  the  sentimentalism  of  his  nation  during 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  put  his  ideas  hterally  into 
practice  is  unwise;  to  exaggerate  them  is  fatal.  Both  these 
errors  are  constantly  committed.  The  new  doctrines — 
founded  largely  on  Froebel — claim  that  ^^  the  process  of 
education  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  forbidding.'^  In 
consequence  of  this  we  see  education  sugar-coated  to  a 
degree  that  must  make  it  nauseous  to  a  sensitive  palate. 
The    Frcebelian   system   demands   that   an   intimacy   with 
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nature  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  child.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  little  boys  and  girls  becoming  intimate  with 
their  mother  earth  through  a  microscope.  FroebeFs 
beUef  in  the  divinity  of  the  child — ^whatever  that  may 
mean — results  in  child-worship.  This,  in  turn,  often 
gives  rise  to  an  adolescent  impudence,  which  is  anything 
but  divine.  The  science  of  education  has  about  it  an  atmos- 
phere of  mystic  idealism  that  casts  a  shadow  of  distrust 
on  the  very  name  of  educationalist.  Some  one  has  claimed 
that  this  individual  belongs  to  a  new  division  of  humanity. 
Formerly  the  world  was  di\dded  into  those  who  taught  and 
those  who  learned.  The  educationaUst  does  neither.  Our 
beUef  that  such  a  person  must  be  a  creature  of  visions  is  quite 
justified  by  his  talk  about  the  '*  free  repubhcs  of  childhood/' 
and  the  ^'  sunlight  of  joyousness.'*  With  his  eyes  on  the 
clouds,  our  idealist  apphes  his  theories  regardless  of  circum- 
stances. If  the  facts  do  not  square  with  the  theories,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  But  let  us  leave  the  theorist 
and  turn  to  what  he  his  doing. 

We  could  spend  much  time  discussing  how  the  machinery 
of  our  school  system  is  at  fault  —how,  in  its  useless  rigidity, 
it  is  both  smothering  the  originaUty  of  the  teacher  and  retard- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  pupil.  The  Department  in 
Ontario  is  carried  on  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Education,  whose  greatest  boast  was  that  when 
he  rang  a  bell  the  same  lesson  commenced  in  every  school 
in  France.  Our  headmasters  are  fastened  down  to  an 
inflexible  routine;  their  teachers  have  scarcely  more 
latitude.  The  same  mania  for  system  often  keeps  a  clever 
lad  at  elementary  work  until  study  has  become  banal  to 
him  from  sheer  monotony.  The  method  of  teaching  subjects 
such  as  writing  is  fixed  with  an  adamantine  firmness.  I 
was  present  at  a  writing  lesson  one  time  when,  in  stirring 
words  of  encouragement,  a  teacher  told  two  of  her  pupils, 
lately  arrived  from  England,  that  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope 
for  them;  they  might  yet  master  the  Ontario  ^'position '* 
in  writing. 
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In  Ontario  schools  there  are  defects  in  those  who  teach, 
defects  in  what  they  teach,  and  in  their  manner  of  teach- 
ing it.  Possibly  the  most  obvious  fault  in  primary  educa- 
tion is  of  the  first  class.  The  employment  as  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  of  nearly  5,500  more  women  than  men  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  economy  and,  at  present,  of  necessity. 
But  it  would  surprise  many  people  to  learn  from  Froebel 
and  his  interpreters  in  Ontario,  that  woman  as  a  teacher 
is  to  be  preferred  to  man.  Whether  the  great  philosopher 
proves  by  psycho-physiological  reasoning  that  this  is  con- 
clusively so,  is  of  small  importance.  We  only  know  that 
81  per  cent,  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  and 
that  the  proportion  is  still  increasing.  We  know  that  the 
discipUne  often  lacking  at  home  is  left  to  the  scanty  authority 
of  these  female  teachers,  and  that  young  men,  often  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over,  are  receiving  their  training  for  life 
at  the  hands  of  immature  girls.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  imperfect,  though  austere,  instruction  of  the 
retired  soldier  in  preference  to  the  sentimentalism  of  some 
graduates  from  modern  normal  schools. 

The  abihty  of  the  average  teacher  of  either  sex  is 
none  too  high.  Little  is  demanded  of  the  teacher-in- 
training.  PoHtical  expediency  has  lowered  the  examina- 
tion standards,  and  with  the  standards  have  gone  down 
the  salaries.  The  average  income  of  a  male  teacher  is 
$660,  that  of  a  woman  teacher  is  $449.  These  incomes, 
I  must  say,  are  slowly  increasing,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  most  cases  teaching  is  looked  upon 
as  a  temporary  makeshift.  Again,  the  present  system,  to 
a  great  extent,  reduces  all  salaries  to  a  dead  level.  Indivi- 
dual ability  does  not  influence  the  question  of  pay  in  the 
shghtest  degree.  Teaching  is  not  a  profession ;  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  civil  service.  If  less  money  were  put  into  the  manu- 
factm*e  of  miniature  hat-racks  in  manual  training  depart- 
ments, and  more  money  put  into  salaries,  it  would  be  well. 
We  might  eventually  have  personality  in  teachers,  rather 
than  mere  erudition;   we  might  be  able  to  employ  teachers 
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who  are  men  first  and  teachers  afterwards.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  those  engaged  in  education,  not  alone  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  are  the  worst  paid  of  all  professional  classes.  We 
cheerfully  pay  money  for  lakeside  drives,  and  for  war  memo- 
rials, and  yet  we  begrudge  adequate  incomes  to  the  people 
who  are  doing  what  is  incontestably  the  most  important 
work  of  the  nation. 

Now,  to  turn  to  what  is  taught.  The  new  ideas  are  fast 
coming  into  vogue.  Manual  training  departments  are  being 
set  up  all  over  the  province.  Singing  and,  what  is  euphemis- 
tically known  as  art,  are  firmly  established.  Nature  study 
seems  to  be  a  permanent  embellishment.  Whether  for  good 
or  evil  these  subjects  have  evidently  come  to  stay,  and  they 
threaten  to  bring  more  innovations  in  their  train. 

Manual  training  has  become  a  fetish  in  our  primary 
education.  It  may  be  that  our  very  material  age  demands 
something  tangible  in  school  as  well  as  elsewhere.  One  often 
hears  the  remark  that  we  should  have  done  with  teaching 
words  and  should  teach  things.  It  is  unquestionably  right 
that  boys  should  learn  to  use  their  hands,  but  it  is  quite 
as  wrong  to  turn  a  school  into  an  elementary  contractor's 
workshop  and  to  treat  every  lad  as  if  he  were  a  carpenter 
in  embryo.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  manufacture  of  hat-racks 
and  towel-rollers  has  much  more  bearing  on  the  average 
man's  life  than  a  course  in  history. 

It  is  a  question  if  nature  study,  as  it  is  at  present 
taught  in  our  pubUc  schools,  is  altogether  desirable.  One 
text-book — still,  I  believe,  recommended — on  the  subject 
would  incline  one  to  say,  No.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
volume,  comprising  what  appears  to  be  a  generous  sifting 
of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  several  other  sciences  of 
an  advanced  type.  It  cannot  teach  a  child  to  appre- 
ciate nature  as  a  whole,  but  it  teaches  him  rather  to 
make  an  analysis  of  his  surrounding,  at  an  age  when  he  is 
anything  but  analytical.  In  the  early  period  of  a  child's 
life  his  imagination  is  his  strongest  faculty.  Instead  of 
learning  to   love  the   out-of-doors   by  reading  imaginative 
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literature,  or  better  still,  by  listening  to  an  imaginative 
teacher,  he  is  introduced  to  his  mother  earth  by  statistics 
and  formulse.  Through  such  a  training  his  highest  aspira- 
tion, becomes,  not  to  be  in  the  fields  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty,  not  to  enjoy  the  mystery  of  the  woods,  but  to  amass 
a  huge  collection  of  bugs,  all  different.  This  glorious  achieve- 
ment, I  am  told,  constitutes  part  of  the  year's  work  of  one 
of  the  forms  in  the  High  School. 

Again,  the  so-called  art  course  in  the  schools  has  been 
established  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  rather  fails  to 
accomphsh  its  desired  end.  The  object  of  the  study  is  pre- 
sumably to  give  the  pupil  a  slight  knowledge  of  sketching  and 
painting,  and  make  him  a  tolerably  intelUgent  critic  of  art 
in  general.  The  course  is  probably  quite  successful  in  achiev- 
ing the  former  purpose ;  in  fact,  most  pubUc  school  boys  gain 
more  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  drawing  than  they  are 
likely  ever  to  use.  But  fugitive  sketching  will  not  give  one 
any  keener  comprehension  of  the  great  masters.  It  is  a 
question  if  the  time  now  spent  in  school  on  impressionistic 
water-colours  of  maple  leaves  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  studying  reproductions  of  real  art. 

But  even  granted  that  these  fancy  subjects  are  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  the  primary  education  of  Ontario,  we 
must  surely  deplore  the  important  place  they  have  been 
assigned.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher  confined  to 
rigid  methods  of  teaching  the  three  ^^r's'^  to  seek  relief  in 
such  practical  subjects  as  these,  in  which  more  latitude  is 
allowed.  Again,  the  results  are  more  showy.  In  the  schools 
of  Toronto  there  are  no  prizes  for  work  of  any  kind,  but  by 
the  system  of  inspectors  of  singing,  drawing,  and  manual  train- 
ing, and  by  the  exhibitions  to  which  are  sent  specimens  of  the 
work  of  each  school,  every  principal  and  every  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  these  new  subjects, 
often  to  the  positive  neglect  of  the  less  spectacular  work. 
There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  excellence  of  a  school 
by  its  pupils'  knowledge  of  English,  or  by  their  ability  to 
cypher,  but  an  easy  method  of  judging  these  institutions 
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is  to  notice  this  one's  mastery  of  the  subject  of  modelUng 
clay  elephants,  or  the  other's  insight  into  the  manufacture 
of  paper  houses. 

Much  of  the  new  element  in  education  is  a  result  of 
the  modem  mania  for  acquiring  useful  information  for  its 
own  sake.  The  motive  which  impels  us  to  teach  the  child 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  calyx  of  the  petunia,  or 
that  the  knee-pan  is  called  the  patella,  is  none  too  remote 
from  our  longing  to  learn  how  far  the  people  of  China  would 
stretch  if  placed  in  a  row,  or  how  many  kinds  of  door-knobs 
there  are  in  Toronto.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  each 
bit  of  school  knowledge  helps  to  build  up  a  connected  whole. 
But  a  connected  whole  has  often  little  bearing  on  Ufe.  A 
subject  seems  frequently  to  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  teaching. 
There  is  too  little  effort  to  relate  the  studies  one  with  another. 
Too  much  is  done  in  the  same  spirit  of  priggishness  which 
refuses  to  allow  a  pupil  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic 
by  means  of  algebra.  Why  those  few  gifted  people  who 
can  understand  algebra  are  not  allowed  to  use  it,  is  a  mystery. 

I  should  like  to  plead  for  a  more  general  and  a  more  sane 
use  of  English  Uterature  in  our  school  curricula.  After  all, 
reading  is  the  only  means  of  education,  and  perhaps  of  re- 
creation, that  most  of  us  will  ever  have,  and  if  the  majority 
of  people  do  not  get  in  school  a  love  of  hterature  they  will 
never  acquire  it  outside.  The  school  readers,  excellent 
as  they  are,  are  not  adequate.  The  method,  not  by  any 
means  excellent,  of  teaching  what  is  in  them,  would  not 
give  any  one  a  love  for  anything.  When  I  was  in  the  third 
form  in  the  public  school — not  very  long  ago — our  Uterature 
lessons  used  to  consist  of  applying  subjects  to  the  different 
sentences,  and  then  to  the  different  paragraphs  and  stanzas, 
of  our  readers.  It  seldom  got  beyond  this,  and  it  was  not 
an  interesting  hour.  If,  in  every  form  at  school,  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  the  children  were  obliged  constantly  to 
hear  good  Uterature  suited  to  their  years  and  interests ;  and 
if,  as  soon  as  possible,  good  authors,  not  ruined  by  being 
grammaticaUy  treated,  were  placed  in  their  hands  and  re- 
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quired  to  be  read;  if  this  were  done,  we  should  do  much  to 
banish  the  class  that  derives  its  only  mental  pabulum  from 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 

The  most  abused  of  the  new  doctrines,  one  which  is 
greatly  influencing  our  own  schools,  is  the  principle  which 
strives  to  make  teaching  palatable,  and  which  attempts 
to  put  education  on  a  par  with  painless  dentistry.  The 
theorists  completely  overlook  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
labour  of  learning  is  an  end  in  itself,  while  our  only  object 
in  our  relation  to  the  dentist  is  to  avoid  him.  The  efforts 
to  infuse  delight  into  a  dull  lesson  are  often  interesting. 
In  a  text-book  on  music  there  is  the  following  passage  on 
Harmony,  called  '^  Major  C  and  his  Relatives'':  ^' All  the 
majors,  excepting  major  C  flat,  live  on  the  second  floor, 
and  all  call  themselves  Flats;  so  you  may  begin  anywhere 
on  any  of  these  black  keys  and  play  a  scale.  Before  you 
leave  these  majors,  you  must  notice  that  major  C  flat 
and  major  B  have  to  enter  by  the  same  door,  but  when 
they  are  once  inside  each  has  a  home  and  family  of  his  own.'' 
Another  school  book  gilds  over  the  study  of  grammar  in 
the  following  captivating  way:  ^^  In  walking  out  we  see 
various  kinds  of  birds:  sparrows,  robins,  hens,  and  what 
not  ;  and  just  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  birds,  there 
are  various  kinds  of  words, — ^nouns,  verbs,  adjectives.'' 
These  books,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  not  used  in  Ontario, 
but  they  are  written  in  a  spirit  which  is  not  infrequently 
seen  in  our  province. 

Whether  such  painless  education  is  preferable  to  the  birch- 
rod  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  It  is  manifestly  unwhole- 
some for  children  to  look  upon  their  school  as  a  glorified  play 
ground,  quite  as  unhealthy  as  for  them  to  regard  it  as  a 
prison.  Nothing  demoralizes  a  boy  so  much  as  the  idea 
that  teachers  are  employed  for  his  amusement.  Mr.  Dooley, 
a  fountain  of  good  sense,  complains  that,  ^'We  sind  th'  childer 
to  school  as  if  it  was  a  summer  garden  where  they  was  to 
be  amused,  instead  iv  a  pinitinchry  where  they're  sint  f'r 
th'  original  sin."      The  standard  subjects  are  even  being  sugar- 
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coated.  A"  principal  told  me  that  not  long  ago  he  set  an 
examination  in  history  in  which  one  question  asked  for  the 
chief  events  of  several  important  years.  He  was  triumphantly 
informed  that  dates  were  no  longer  taught.  To  those  of  us  who 
hold  fast  to  such  guides  as  1066  and  1492  as  our  only  stand- 
bys  in  an  historical  chaos,  this  will  be  peculiarly  depressing. 
It  is  very  absurd  to  consider  the  learning  of  dates  as  drudgery 
at  an  age  when  memory  is  most  acute.  To  eliminate  the 
multiphcation  table  from  arithmetic,  and  to  purge  spelHng 
of  the  alphabet,  will  doubtless  be  the  next  step.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  wonder  mildly  how  the  man,  reared  on  this  jelly-fish 
system,  will  find  the  monotonous  labour  of  keeping  a  day-book 
or  of  laying  bricks.  Possibly  by  that  time  we  shall  have 
illustrated  ledgers  to  make  pleasant  the  work  of  the  book- 
keeper, and  morrice-dances  to  lighten  the  brick  mason's  toil. 
Another  principle  which  is  making  a  very  definite  ap- 
pearance in  our  schools  is  that  which  attempts  to  do  away 
with  punishments.  I  suppose  that  the  behef  in  the  divinity 
of  a  child  is  bringing  this  about.  Nowadays,  when  the 
future  citizen  of  Canada  places  a  bent  pin  in  the  teacher's 
chair,  he  is,  according  to  this  theory,  gently  reproved,  informed 
of  his  sacredness,  and  asked  not  to  do  it  again.  The  use 
of  the  strap,  a  most  innocuous  weapon,  is  greatly  discouraged 
in  Toronto  schools  as  a  violation  of  the  child's  divinity. 
May  I  be  permitted  again  to  quote  from  Mr.  Dooley.  He  is 
describing  Mary  Ellen's  school:  ^^  The  childher  was  settin' 
ar'rrouiid  on  th'  flure  and  some  was  moldin'  dachsunds 
out  iv  mud  and  wipin'  their  hands  in  their  hair,  an'  some 
was  carvin'  figures  iv  a  goat  out  of  pasteboard,  an'  some 
was  singin,'  and  some  was  sleepin',  and  a  few  was  dancin', 
an'  wan  la 'ad  was  puUin'  another  la 'ad's  hair.  '  Why  don't 
you  take  the  coal  shovel  to  that  little  barbaryan,  Mary  Ellen,' 
says  I.  ^  We  don't  believe  in  corporeal  punishment,' 
says  she,  '  school  should  be  made  pleasant  for  the  childer, ' 
says  she.  '  Th'  child  who's  hair  is  bein'  pulled  is  larnin' 
patience,'  she  says,  'an'  th'  child  that's  puUin'  the  hair 
is  discoverin'  th'  footiUty  iv  human  indeavor,'  says  she." 
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The  appalling  increase  in  juvenile  crime  is  generally  attributed 
to  melodrama  and  the  low  novel.  Is  it  unwise  to  suppose 
that  the  under-discipUne  of  our  schools  is  partially  responsible? 

Reward  is  going  the  way  of  chastisement.  Prizes, 
either  for  work  or  play,  are  now  unknown  in  Toronto.  Ex- 
aminations, as  far  as  possible,  are  either  aboUshed  or  made 
so  easy  as  to  lose  their  value  as  a  test.  In  short,  the  life 
of  a  school  boy  is  being  deprived  of  the  elements  of  contest, 
of  reward  and  pimishment,  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
his  existence  in  after  years. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  defects  of  our  public  school 
system — its  Chinese  inflexibility,  the  fads  and  anomalies  in 
its  curricula,  the  sentimentaUsm  which  makes  play  of  work 
and  abolishes  discipline,  and  the  low  standards  of  efficiency 
demanded  of  its  teachers.  The  last,  however,  is  the  great 
blemish.  If  we  can  make  the  teacher's  career  attractive — 
not  only  by  raising  his  salary  but  by  affording  him  greater 
opportunity  for  liberty  of  action,  by  placing  a  premium  on 
originality  and  ideas  rather  than  on  a  wooden  adherence  to  a 
routine — if  we  can  do  this  the  teaching  profession  will  be 
afforded  its  proper  status.  Then  it  may  be  that  education — 
not  alone  in  the  public  schools — ^will  come  nearer  to  being  a 
reality;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  the  culture,  in  the  best  sense  of  an 
abused  word,  which  is  its  true  aim  and  will  cease  to  be  what 
Dr.  Jowett  once  called  it  :  ^Hhe  grave  of  the  mind." 

Vincent  Massey 


JEANNE  D'ARC  IN  HISTORY  AND 
FICTION 

A  NOTHER  addition  to  the  long  list  of  articles  dealing 
^^  with  so  trite  a  subject  as  the  career  of  Jeanne  d'Arc ! 
The  past  few  years,  especially  the  year  before  last,  were 
bountiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  most  omni- 
vorous reader  in  contributions  elucidating  one  aspect  or 
other  of  her  extraordinary  life.  Yet  the  uniqueness  of  her 
career,  like  everything  unique,  provokes  reiterated  question- 
ing into  the  exceptional  chain  of  events  which  gave  birth  to 
so  rare  a  phenomenon.  Moreover,  periodicals  written  in  the 
English  tongue  have  contained  only  a  yanishingly  small 
fraction  of  what  has  been  published.  Since  the  question  of 
the  canonization  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  once  again  quickened 
interest  in  her  career,  French  investigators  have  been  unweary- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  introduce  harmony  into  the  conflicting 
mass  of  historical  testimony  concerning  her,  and  to  reconstruct 
therefrom  an  image  of  her  personality  and  environment 
which  shall  conform  to  present  day  conceptions  of  historical 
truth.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  untimely  to  present  in  a 
Canadian  magazine  the  vicissitudes  this  character  has  suf- 
fered in  history  and  in  literature,  and  to  summarize  the 
conclusions  attained  by  eminent  French  scholars  after  their 
renewed  perusal  of  first-hand  documentary  evidence. 

One  statement  we  can  make  at  the  outset,  as  it  were 
anticipating  the  conclusion:  the  character  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  much  to  hope,  from  an 
ultimate  revelation  of  the  whole  truth  about  her;  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  truth,  the  more  brightly  does  her  life-story 
shine  out  as  the  story  of  unselfish  devotion  to  those  ideals 
men  cherish  most :  God  and  country.  The  mystic  halo  which 
veiled  her  from  clear  vision  in  her  own  century  has  to  yield 
to  a    relentless    rationalism    nowadays,  not  understanding 
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rationalism  in  any  narrow  sense,  and,  above  all,  steering  clear 
of  any  abstract  and  narrow-minded  hypotheses  based  upon 
researches  in  natural  science;  such  hypotheses  have  been 
formed  by  specialists  in  nervous  disorders  who  have  diagnosed 
her  ^^  case,''  and  pronounced  upon  it  with  all  the  conviction 
of  one-sidedness.  What  one  can  legitimately  demand  of  a 
rationalist  treatment  of  facts  is  simply  a  construction  which 
shall  satisfy  the  demands  of  human  reason,  an  arrangement 
according  to  the  principle  of  causality,  which  eliminates  all 
space  for  the  intervention  of  the  miraculous  and  supernatural, 
except  in  so  far  as  even  the  commonest  phenomena  are 
miraculous,  as  involving  ultimate  bounds  which  elude  all 
human  investigation. 

To  her  contemporaries  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  an  enigma.  Her 
friends  and  her  foes  had  their  respective  ideas  concerning 
her,  which  ideas,  however,  were  not  the  result  of  an  impartial 
scrutiny  of  facts,  but  rather  dictated  by  partisan  attachment 
to,  or  partisan  aversion  from,  the  cause  for  which  she  suffered 
martyrdom.  In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Armagnacs — the 
Royalist  faction  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War — she  was  a  saint,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of 
a  saint,  according  to  then  current  notions.  They  regarded 
her  as  of  immaculate  purity  of  life  and  conduct;  as  holding 
direct  intercourse  with  Heaven  and  the  angels  of  Heaven ;  as 
possessing  the  gift  of  prophetic  vision;  they  even  attributed 
to  her  power  over  death,  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
she  manifested  this  power  by  restoring  life  to  a  dead  child. 
All  these  notions  they  circumstantiated  by  their  construction 
of  the  deeds  she  accomplished.  The  same  facts,  differently 
construed,  made  her  appear  a  witch  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposing 
factions — English,  Norman,  and  Burgundian;  the  power  of 
accomplishing  the  wonderful  was  not  disputed,  but  this 
power  was  not  bestowed  on  her  by  Heaven,  but  purchased 
rather  at  the  price  of  her  immortal  soul,  at  which  price  she 
had  entered  into  league  with  the  powers  of  hell.  As  jfirmly 
as  one  side  was  convinced  of  her  saintliness,  the  other  side 
was  convinced  of Jher  sorcery.    Yet  another  view  was  ad- 
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vanced  at  the  trial  of  rehabilitation,  held  twenty-five  years 
after  she  had  died  the  martyr^s  death,  and  after  those  aims 
for  which  she  had  sacrificed  herself  had  been  attained.  The 
evidence'^at  this  trial  was  so  arranged  as  to  portray  her  as 
the  messenger  of  God,  sent  with  the  express  mission  of  deliver- 
ing the  realm  of  France  from  foreign  yoke,  of  crowning  the 
legitimate  king  of  France  at  Rheims,  and  anointing  him  with 
oil  from  the  holy  vessel  which  an  angel,  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove,  brought  at  the  coronation  of  Clovis,  and  which  was 
replenished  by  divine  agency  at  every  succeeding  coronation. 

These  three  views  prevailed  throughout  the  fifteenth  and 
well  into  the  sixteenth  century;  then  came  an  oscillating 
between  extremes,  a  union  of  diabolical  and  divine  in 
the  same  personage.  This  gives  us  the  character  seen  in 
Holinshed's  chronicle,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  later  on.  However  much  these  views  may  differ 
among  themselves,  they  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common : 
an  explicit  recognition  of  the  supernatural.  In  our  days 
every  one  will  agree  that  such  an  admission  of  the  super- 
natural means  nothing  else  than  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  an 
enigma  to  her  biographers,  no  matter  how  satisfied  these 
were  with  their  own  interpretation.  We  may,  indeed,  state 
that,  previous  to  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  general 
demand  for  a  revision  of  the  first  verdict.  So  long  as  legends 
of  saints  were  implicitly  believed,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
history  of  Jeanne  to  astound  common  opinion.  Before  we 
can  attain  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  her  character,  two  pre- 
liminary stages  are  necessary:  first,  supernatural  interven- 
tion must  be  eliminated,  and  secondly,  historically  authenti- 
cated facts  require  re-interpretation  in  the  light  of  present  day 
beliefs  regarding  the  nature  of  things.  The  first  part  of 
this  was  accomplished  by  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  second  by  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
labours  of  historians  have  placed  us  in  possession  of  ap- 
proximate truth.     But  the  evolution  throughout  the  recon- 
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structive  period  has  been  a  very  gradual  one,  and  has  been 
signalized  by  some  ugly  excrescences.  Among  these  are 
particularly  noticeable  the  aberrations  of  natural  scientists. 
We  have  all  witnessed  the  triumphant  career  of  science 
through  the  last  century,  and  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
presumptuousness  of  the  victor.  Natural  science  has  fre- 
quently displayed  the  worst  features  of  a  tyrant;  and  in  the 
case  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  it  has  submitted  facts  to  a  treatment 
similar  to  that  to  which  the  Procrustes  of  mythology  subjected 
his  guests.  It  is  extremely  fascinating  to  arrange  facts  with 
such  simplicity  that  we  have  on  one  side  divisor,  on  the  other 
dividend,  producing  a  qifotient  without  remainder:  we  had 
better  hesitate,  however,  before  applying  this  arithmetical 
method  to  aught  so  elusive  as  a  human  soul.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  method  to  be  avoided.  At  Jeanne's  trial 
repeated  enquiries  elicited  the  information  that  her  visions 
were  always  to  the  right.  Now,  if  they  were  simply  to  the  right 
of  where  she  stood,  she  had  but  to  turn  through  an  angle  of, 
say,  45°  and  she  would  have  had  them  full  in  the  face. 
But  she  never,  apparently,  sees  them,  except  to  the  right 
— ^manifestly  a  case  of  unilateral  hallucination.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  commonly  attendant  on  hemi-anaesthesia.  It 
is  true  that  we  can  never  apply  complete  tests  to  prove  the 
existence  of  hemi-anaesthesia,  but  a  number  of  symptoms 
warrant  us  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  present.  Now,  this 
very  frequently  accompanies  hysteria.  So  that  the  visions  of 
Jeanne  are  nothing  but  the  hallucinations  of  an  hysterical 
woman,  hallucinations  which  eventually  overpowered  her 
whole  personality,  since  she  not  only  sees  them  and  hears 
them,  but  also  smells  the  delicious  odour  they  shed  about 
them,  and  touches  them  and  embraces  them;  she  expressly 
states  that  at  her  trial  and  no  one  doubts  her  veracity.  The 
hysteria  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  distress  of  the  land  so 
dear  to  her,  la  douce  France  of  the  ancient  songs.  While  in 
this  pathological  condition  she  was  influenced  by  suggestion; 
some  person,  whose  identity  is  to  us  unknown,  made  use  of 
her  ecstatic  moods    to  carry  out    a  policy  whose  success 
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depended  on  the  incognito  of  the  real  author.  Acting 
under  such  promptings  she  attacked  the  foe  with  frantic 
courage;  her  example  emboldened  her  fellow-countr5niien, 
and  they  achieved  comparatively  easy  victories  over  an 
enemy  who,  as  we  know,  was  in  a  precarious  condition, 
dispirited  and  demoralized.  We  shall  discover  later  on  what 
objections  present  themselves  to  this  simple  solution  of  the 
problem,  which,  in  reality,  does  nothing  but  substitute  mental 
derangement  for  divine  intervention. 

Fortunately  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  pis  alter 
is  necessary;  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  both  views  contain 
an  imperfect  statement  of  the  truth.  There  is  inspiration, 
if,  at  least,  we  regard  the  intuitive  apprehensions  of  genius 
as  inspirations,  since  genius  itself  is  quite  unconscious  of  any 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  it  comes  into  possession  of 
such  insight;  and  this  inspiration  we  can  regard  as  divine,  if 
thereby  we  signify  that  Jeanne's  unselfishness  and  general 
nobility  of  character  were  derived  from  unmediated  depend- 
ence of  the  individual  on  absolute  justice.  In  the  same  way, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  an  ecstatic  element  in  her 
constitution,  which  may  well  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  non-advent  of  puberty  in  her  case,  seeing  that  her  visions 
first  appeared  when  she  should  normally  have  reached  the 
age  of  puberty.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  same 
thing  as  a  diseased  mind,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  common  an 
occurrence  as  not  to  cause  any  wonder  at  all.  In  giving  a 
very  brief  account  of  Jeanne's  career,  I  shall,  therefore,  avoid 
either  of  the  extremist  views,  hoping,  however,  to  retain 
what  of  truth  each  involves.  Those  who  wish  to  read  more 
fully  on  this  subject  might  well  take  up  Anatole  France's 
charmingly  written  Vie  de  Jeanne  d^Arc;  or  Andrew  Lang's 
^'  The  Maid  of  France,"  in  great  part  a  polemic  against  Anatole 
France,  in  which  Mr.  Lang  corrects  his  adversary  in  some 
important  details,  and,  in  particular,  dispels  the  notion  of 
clerical  influence,  his  most  valuable  contribution,  I  beUeve; 
or,  finally,  a  series  of  articles,  published  in  La   Revue   des 
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Deux  Mondes  last  year,  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  membre 
de  rAcademie  fran^aisey  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  the 
crises  in  Jeanne^s  career  and  of  the  circumstances  producing 
them.  This  is,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of 
recent  years  to  the  history  of  Jeanne  d^Arc. 

What  we  have  to  explain  in  Jeanne^s  career  is:  (1)  How 
did  a  simple  girl,  whose  duties  had  hitherto  been  to  tend  her 
father^s  sheep  and  help  her  mother  at  the  distaff,  conceive 
the  idea  of  leaving  her  home  and  assuming  the  command  of 
armies  in  her  monarch's  cause?  (2)  How  did  she  induce  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  to  entrust  her  with  such  command? 

(3)  How  did  she  gain  victories  over  a  foe  who  had  inflicted 
such  a  series  of  defeats  on  the  armies  of  her  native  land? 

(4)  Why  was  she  abandoned  at  the  very  zenith  of  her  glory? 

(5)  Why  was  she  condemned,  and  that  by  her  own  country- 
men ?  (6)  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  her  *'  voices  '';  and 
of  what  was  she  convinced  were  her  celestial  visitants  ?  Little 
more  than  a  suggestion  of  an  explanation  can  be  attempted 
here.  I  again  refer  any  reader  desiring  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  to  the  above-named  works. 

The  two  salient  features  of  Jeanne's  character  are  piety 
and  patriotism.  These  two  qualities,  raised  to  a  most  un- 
usual degree  of  intensity,  constitute  the  motive  force  in  her 
career;  everything  was  subordinated  to  them;  no  obstacle 
seemed  so  formidable  that  it  could  not  be  overcome  by  them. 
Our  first  point  must,  therefore,  be  to  explain  how  she  acquired 
such  clear  ideas  on  religion  and  country;  for  she  had  clear 
vision  and  no  mere  sentimental  attachment.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  remember  that  her  family  was  by  no  means 
on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social  ladder.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  both  parents  took  keen  interest  in  those  events 
which  were  so  deeply  agitating  the  nation.  For  some  time 
her  father  was  the  so-called  '^  dean  ''  of  the  village  community; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  wider  sphere  of  political  events. 
His  duties  on  one  occasion  took  him  to  the  castle  of  that 
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Seigneur  de  Baudricourt,  to  whom  Jeanne  first  directed  her- 
self, asking  to  be  provided  with  an  escort  to  go  to  the  king 
at  Chinon.  There  is  every  reason  to  assume  the  father  to 
have  been  quite  a  public-spirited  man,  whose  authority  in 
his  native  village  was  considerable,  who  must  have  frequently 
discussed  in  his  domestic  circle  the  serious  plight  of  the 
country.  Again,  Domremy,  Jeanne^s  native  village,  was  no 
isolated  spot;  important  lines  of  communication  passed 
through  it,  and  Jeanne  must  have  heard  many  a  wayfaring 
man  relate  the  story  of  the  disasters  befalling  France.  Not 
only  that,  but  serious  fighting  occurred  before  Jeanne's  own 
eyes,  and  on  one  occasion  she  helped  in  driving  all  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  cattle  from  Domremy  to  a  neighbouring  fortified 
township.  For  most  of  us,  our  lessons  in  patriotism  are  not 
written  in  such  letters  of  fire,  and  yet  we  are  expected  to 
learn  them.  Surely  it  is  not  demanding  too  much  of  Jeanne 
to  expect  her  to  have  taken  them  to  heart. 

If  we  can  suppose  her  patriotic  sentiments  to  have  been 
derived  from  her  father,  it  is  equally  safe  to  ascribe  the  pious 
element  in  her  nature  especially  to  the  mother's  side.  The 
name  Rom^e,  the  mother's  surname,  most  probably  testifies 
to  some  pilgrimage,  of  which  there  is  no  record ;  we  do  know, 
however,  that  just  at  the  time  Jeanne  set  out  definitely  on 
her  career,  the  mother  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Le  Puy, 
whence  she  sent  a  mendicant  friar,  Jean  Pasquerel,  to  attend 
to  her  daughter's  spiritual  interests,  and  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  her  never  to  have  lost  interest  in  Jeanne's  ghostly 
affairs.  Moreover,  several  near  relatives  were  clerics,  and  had 
a  keen  regard  for  this  eminently  religious  girl.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  no  sufficient  testimony  that  any  of  these  clerics  acted 
as  the  deus  ex  machina,  as  M.  France  assumes.  We,  in  our 
literate  age,  are  too  prone  to  regard  one  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write  as  on  an  inferior  level  of  intellectual  development, 
but  may  there  not  be  some  truth  in  that  seeming  paradox 
of  Plato,  that  the  inventor  of  writing  was  responsible  for 
much  deterioration  in  independent,  original  thought?      Her 
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subsequent  behaviour  reveals  remarkable  intuitive  ability  ta 
see  at  a  glance  the  very  core  of  a  question,  so  that  by  far  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  she  acted  eatirely  on  her  own 
initiative  in  undertaking  her  task  and  with  very  definite 
notions  of  what  she  purposed  doing. 

The  active  principle,  therefore,  in  Jeanne's  character 
came  to  her  in  a  very  natural  way.  We  have  next  to  enquire 
how  she  ingratiated  herself  with  influential  persons,  so  that 
she  should  first  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France  and  then  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  armies. 
The  means  she  employed  to  achieve  this  were  equally  natural: 
the  charm  of  her  manner  and  appearance,  the  earnestness 
with  which  she  looked  on  life  and  its  duties,  her  unselfishness 
and  eagerness  to  relieve  another's  suffering  and  share  his 
burden.  From  the  information  collected  at  her  trial  one  can 
form  a  fairly  good  image  of  her  character.  Several  bore 
witness  to  her  sharing  her  meals  with,  or  giving  them  up 
entirely  to,  some  hungry  wayfarer;  to  her  sleeping  on  the 
attic  floor  whilst  some  wanderer,  often  no  doubt  one  who 
had  suffered  in  the  wars,  had  her  bed.  Such  qualities  en- 
deared her  first  of  all  to  the  hearts  of  the  common  people: 
adherents  gathered  round  her  in  ever  widening  circles,  until 
the  circles  included  the  turreted  strongholds  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. Her  task  was  made  easier  by  a  superstition  current 
among  the  common  folk,  that  a  maiden  would  arise  from  the 
marches  of  Lorraine  and  deliver  the  realm  of  France ;  as  soon 
as  Jeanne  made  her  appearance,  this  prophecy  was  applied 
to  her,  and  numbers  flocked  to  her  in  consequence.  Jeanne 
had  stayed  for  some  time  in  Vaucouleurs,  and  had  converted 
to  her  way  of  thinking  several  gentlemen  not  unknown  to  the 
Seigneur  Robert  de  Baudricourt  before  that  old  noble  acceded 
to  her  request  and  furnished  her  with  the  necessary  escort  to 
accompany  her  to  the  Dauphin  at  Chinon.  Here,  too,  it  was 
those  same  qualities  we  have  just  noticed  in  her  and  the 
affection  of  the  masses  that  eventually  overcame  the  Dauphin's 
reluctance.  Probably  it  was  without  any  high  expectations 
that  Charles,  the  Dauphin,  gave  her  permission  to  raise  troops 
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and  lead  them  in  battle  against  his  enemies.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  sign 
which  Jeanne  is  said  to  have  given  Charles;  possibly  it  con- 
cerned his  legitimacy,  of  which  he  had  begun  to  doubt.  Jeanne 
saw  the  need  of  banishing  all  uncertainty  on  that  point;  she 
knew  quite  well  what  it  meant  to  the  French  nation  if  they 
were  convinced  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  legitimate 
scion  of  the  royal  line. 

The  same  natural  endowments  that  Jeanne  hitherto 
manifested  account  largely  for  her  successes  on  the  battle- 
field. She  possessed  the  genius  of  the  born  commander  of 
men;  her  attack  was  swift  and  daring,  full  of  surprises  for 
the  enemy;  she  instinctively  grasped  the  weakness  of  the 
enemy's  position ;  her  physical  courage  was  unquestioned,  she 
was  usually  to  be  found  where  the  battle  was  raging  fiercest ; 
many  touching  acts,  such  as  are  related  of  the  greatest 
generals,  are  related  of  her,  acts  which  endeared  her  to  the 
hearts  of  her  men;  the  soldiers  all  felt  that  she  suffered  with 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  being  led  on  to  slaughter  by  a 
blood-thirsty  tyrant ;  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  she  never  tired 
of  exhorting  her  troops  to  a  higher  morality  and  in  particular 
to  abandon  those  strumpets  that  were  then  the  bane  of 
armies.  By  these  means  she  enforced  upon  the  French 
troops  a  discipline  and  inspired  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  absent  from  them  for  so  long.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  English  adversaries  were  demorahzed ;  their  numbers 
were  far  weaker  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  they  were  poorly 
equipped;  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
tactics  round  Orleans  were,  to  say  the  least,  defective.  Where 
the  odds  are  such,  no  Heaven-sent  gift  of  prophecy  is  required 
to  foretell  the  normal  issue  of  the  conflict. 

It  was  with  unerring  eye  to  what  was  of  real  strategic 
value,  that  Jeanne  concentrated  her  efforts  on  her  two  ob- 
jectives :  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  the  coronation 
of  the  Dauphin  as  king  of  France.  The  former  of  these  two 
ends  had  to  be  achieved  before  any  safe  advance  was  possible ; 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  leave  a  beleaguered  city  of  the 
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magnitude  and  importance  of  Orleans  in  the  rear;  the  latter 
had  a  significance  which  we  can  hardly  realize  now.  Just 
at  that  moment,  there  was  no  crowned  king  of  France;  the 
performance  of  the  coronation  ceremony  would  add  enormous 
prestige  to  the  cause  of  Charles.  Jeanne^s  view  of  the  situa- 
tion was  somewhat  similar  to  the  naive  view  expressed  in 
the  Chanson  de  Roland^  that  God  w^as  the  real  sovereign, 
and  the  king  was  his  lieutenant  here  on  earth;  she  never 
expressed  it  otherwise  than  that  Charles  avail  le  royaume  en 
comniande.  The  coronation  had  the  same  importance  as 
the  laying  on  of  hands  has  in  the  eyes  of  an  orthodox  believer 
in  apostolic  succession;  many  who  had  wavered  before  the 
coronation  would  become  staunch  supporters  after  it. 

To  understand  the  next  stage  in  Jeanne^s  career  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  political  intrigues  and  perfidiousness 
which  had  been  unchained  by  her  successes  in  battle.  The 
subject  becomes  at  this  point  too  intricate  for  me  to  attempt 
any  satisfactory  unraveling  of  the  threads.  There  arose  the 
common,  petty  jealousies  among  courtiers;  Jeanne  was  dis- 
consolate that  no  vigorous  plan  of  campaign  was  prosecuted; 
it  would  have  been  such  an  easy  matter  to  drive  the  foreigners 
out  of  France,  to  the  last  man  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, hitherto  an  ally  of  the  English,  began  to  parley  with 
Charles;  his  ambition  was  to  make  himself  commander  of  a 
wide  tract  of  France,  and  this  ambition  was  thwarted  by  the 
victories  of  Jeanne.  Charles  VII,  now  crowned  king  of  France, 
was  himself  a  good-natured  but  indolent  person;  the  efforts 
necessary  to  consummate  his  coronation  had  exhausted  his 
small  store  of  energy,  and  now  he  preferred  to  spend  halcyon 
days  in  his  castles  on  the  Loire,  and  lull  his  cares  in  the  arms 
of  his  Agnes  Sorel.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  did  Charles 
detect  the  perfidy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  Jeanne  raised 
an  army  and  prevented  the  Duke  from  capturing  Compiegne, 
the  possession  of  which  would  have  placed  him  in  command 
of  the  line  of  communication  between  Paris  and  his  Flemish 
domains.     In  this  battle  Jeanne  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
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some  months  later  sold  to  the  English  at  the  price  of  a  prince's 
ransom. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  episode  in  Jeanne's  career. 
Our  elementary  school  reading  books  have  made  us  familiar 
with  certain  scenes  from  her  trial  and  condemnation ;  we  read 
there  that  she  was  condemned  as  a  witch  and  burned  at  the 
stake  in  Rouen.  This  is  nothing  but  the  truth;  yet  it  is,  by 
no  means,  the  whole  truth.  A  trial  for  witchcraft  was  no 
uncommon  thing  in  those  days,  and  such  a  trivial  matter  was 
speedily  disposed  of,  creating  little  stir.  But  Jeanne's  trial 
lasted  for  several  months  and  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  More  than  an  accusation  of  witchcraft 
was  needed  for  that.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to  affirm  that  her 
strange  destiny  and  the  conspicuous  position  she  had  attained 
account  for  the  prolongation  and  general  curiosity.  Almost 
all  her  judges  and  jurors  entertained  towards  her  that  personal 
antipathy  felt  against  the  agent  of  humiliating  reverses: 
they  had  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  trembled  at  her  triumphs. 
The  ultimate  verdict  was,  from  the  first,  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  might  have  been  arrived  at  with  far  greater  despatch; 
the  incriminating  facts  under  these  two  heads  were  so  palpable 
that  one  or  two  sittings  would  have  disposed  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  composition  of  the  tribunal  before  which  Jeanne 
was  arraigned  provides  some  index  to  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge ;  it  was  entirely  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  and  contained 
many  of  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  affair  evidently  confficted  with  some  vital  tenets  of  the 
Church,  and  these  spiritual  jurors  were  anxious  to  base  their 
verdict  on  some  breach  of  ecclesiastical  observance.  What 
is  this  more  subtle  point?  It  is  simply  that  Jeanne  was  so 
bold  as  to  assert  that  Heaven  could  be  approached  directly, 
and  that  ecclesiastical  mediation  was  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  thus  affirming 
that  principle  which  is  fundamental  to  all  Protestantism,  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  individual  to  God.  What  else  than 
flagrant  heresy  could  such  an  assertion  be  in  the  eyes  of  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  various  subaltern 
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scholastics  whose  interests  and,  in  some  cases,  convictions 
induced  them  to  regard  themselves  as  the  sole  dispensers  of 
God's  grace  on  earth. 

A  brief  quotation  from  the  trial  will  illustrate  this  : 
''  Will  you  submit  to  the  judgement  of  the  Church  on  earth 
in  regard  to  all  that  you  have  said  and  done,  whether  good 
or  evil,  and  to  all  that  appertains  to  your  trial  ? ''  '^  On  all 
that  is  asked  me,  I  submit  myself  to  the  Church  militant, 
provided  it  does  not  command  me  a  thing  impossible  to  do. 
And  I  repute  it  a  thing  impossible  to  do  to  declare  that  my 
acts,  and  words,  and  all  that  I  have  answered  concerning  my 
visions  and  revelations  were  not  done  and  said  in  the  name  of 
God  {de  par  Dieu)J'  '^  If  the  Church  militant  tells  you  that 
your  revelations  are  illusions  or  things  diabolical,  will  you 
submit  yourself  to  the  Church? ''  ''I  shall  submit  myself 
to  God.  If  the  Church  prescribes  me  the  contrary,  I  shall 
submit  myself  to  no  man  on  earth,  but  to  God  alone,  whose 
commandment  I  shall  always  obey.''  ''  Do  you  not  then 
regard  yourself  as  subject  to  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  that 
is,  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
other  prelates  of  the  Church?  "  '^  Yes,  I  regard  myself 
subject  to  them,  but  only  after  God  has  been  served  (mais 
Dieu  premier  sei^vi).  What  I  answer  is  not  of  my  own 
imagining;  it  is  the  commandment  of  my  voices;  they  do  not 
bid  me  disobey  the  Church;  mais  Dieu  premier  servi.^'  Mutatis 
mutandis,  we  have  here  the  like  sublime  attitude  of  preferring 
decrees  of  eternal  and  unfailing  justice  to  the  ordinances 
of  man  that  is  assumed  by  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles: 
'^  Not  such  are  the  laws  set  among  men  by  the  justice  who 
dwells  with  the  gods  below;  nor  deemed  I  that  thy  decrees 
were  of  such  force  that  a  mortal  could  override  the  unwritten 
and  unfailing  statutes  of  Heaven.  For  their  life  is  not  of 
to-day  or  of  yesterday  but  from  all  time,  and  no  man  knows 
when  they  were  first  put  forth."  Here  we  discover  the  con- 
summation of  the  tragedy  of  Jeanne's  career:  shehad  foolishly 
thought  and  hoped  that  the  glory  of  a  warrior's  death  was 
reserved  for  her,  that  an  English  arrow  would  end  her  days 
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after  she  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  cause  for  which  she 
had  sacrificed  herself  assured  of  success,  and  now  she  was 
doomed  to  perish,  a  victim  to  that  blindness  and  perfidy  of  a 
commonplace  world  which  has  always  refused  to  concede  the 
right  of  existence  to  whatever  does  not  conform  to  its  own 
conventional  notions.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  in  our  own  days  atoned  for  its  error  by  canonizing 
Jeanne  d'Arc. 

The  career  of  Jeanne  d^Arc,  as  outlined  in  the  previous 
pages,  is  essentially  human,  and  rises  to  that  height  in  its 
humanity  that  we  may  rightly  style  heroic.  No  introduction 
of  the  supernatural  is  necessary  to  place  her  on  a  pedestal 
from  whose  eminence  she  can  beckon  struggling  humanity  to 
elevate  itself  towards  her;  her  life  and  death  form  such  a 
perfect  unity,  a  unity  derived  from  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  ideal  she  had  set  before  her,  that  any  other  than  a  ration- 
alist presentation  of  it  mars  the  picture  by  the  inclusion  of 
an  element  that  refuses  to  blend  with  the  rest.  Yet  she 
herself  believed  in  her  divine  mission;  she  was  convinced 
that  Ste.  Marguerite,  Ste.  Catherine,  and  St.  Michel  appeared 
to  her  in  person  and  bade  her  go  into  France  and  relieve 
Orleans,  and  crown  the  Dauphin  at  Rheims.  She  did  nothing 
except  after  consultation  with  and,  almost  always,  with  the 
approval  of,  her  ^'  voices."  The  celestial  messengers  not  only 
gave  her  audible  commands;  she  also  saw  them;  smelled  a 
delightful  smell  when  they  were  near;  touched  and  even 
embraced  them.  Thus,  the  hallucination  had  taken  possession 
of  all  her  senses,  and  with  a  rare  degree  of  intensity.  In 
spite  of  that,  we  instinctively  shrink  from  regarding  as 
mentally  diseased  one  whose  whole  life  reveals  not  a  jarring 
note;  moreover,  her  clearness  of  perception,  her  directness  of 
aim,  her  resoluteness  in  the  execution  of  her  designs,  and 
above  all,  the  fact  that  she  did  occasionally  disobey  her 
"  voices,"  all  of  these  things  make  it  impossible  to  include 
her  under  the  category  hysterical. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  Jeanne  should  have  had  visions, 
but  that  it  should  have  been  considered  wonderful  that  she 
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had  them.  Her  life  falls  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; her  notions  of  things  would  naturally  be  of  the  mediae- 
val order.  It  was  then  accepted  without  question  that  the 
framer  of  the  laws  which  govern  this  universe  could  intervene 
and  effect  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  operation  of  those 
laws.  Visionaries  existed  by  the  thousand;  apparitions  of 
the  kind  vouchsafed  to  Jeanne  were  then  as  common  as  it  is 
in  our  days  for  an  excited  brain  to  construe  as  realities  the 
unsubstantial  forms  of  mist  on  a  moon-lit  night.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  a  man  laughs  now  in  broad  daylight  at  the  noctur- 
nal creations  of  his  fancy,  whereas  then  the  apparitions  seemed 
real  to  sober  reflection.  Surely  it  is  characteristic  of  any 
naive  religious  age  to  see  and  have  normal  human  intercourse 
with  the  anthropomorphic  embodiments  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  saints  that  Jeanne  saw  were  those  whose  story 
must  have  been  familiar  to  her  from  early  childhood.  That 
it  is  possible  that  men  of  sanest  intellect  and  to  whom  any 
tendency  to  romanticism  is  quite  alien  should  have,  at  least, 
occasional  hallucinations,  is  attested  by  the  case  of  Socrates 
whose  warning  ^'  daimon  "  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine 
hallucination,  affecting,  however,  only  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  phenomena  are  similar  in  the  two  cases,  and  their 
explanation  is  probably  the  same :  they  represent  an  intensity 
of  feeling  which  has  not  attained  to  the  distinctness  of  con- 
ception. Such  a  state  of  exalted  imagination  arises  from 
concentration  on  the  inner  world  of  consciousness  and  tem- 
porary obliviousness  to  the  world  of  external  things,  and  it 
may  cause  what  we  mistake  for  an  idea,  but  what  really  is 
an  intense  feeling,  to  flash  through  our  minds  with  all  the 
vividness  of  an  inspiration. 

The  history  of  Jeanne  d^Arc  in  literature  takes  a  course 
very  like  the  one  outlined  above.  First,  there  is  what  we 
may  call  the  supernatural  period;  following  this  is  the 
destructive  period;  finally  comes  the  reconstructive  period. 
As  representatives  of  these  periods,  we  may  take  Shakespeare 
for  the  first,  Voltaire  for  the  second,  Southey  and  Schiller 
for  the  third. 
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In  Henry  VI,  Part  1,  the  main  action  concerns  the  war 
with  France.  As  Talbot  is  the  leading  figure  on  the  English 
side,  so  is  La  Pucelle  on  the  French.  If  we  omitted  a  number 
of  scenes  relating  strictly  to  English  domestic  affairs,  this 
play  might  be  entitled  ^^  Joan  of  Arc.''  How  much  of  Henri/ 
VI,  Part  1,  is  Shakespeare's  own  composition  and  who  were 
the  real  authors  is  a  question  we  cannot  enter  into  here. 
Perhaps  plural  authorship  may  be  responsible  for  the  un- 
certain delineation  of  Jeanne's  character  ;  more  likely  the 
uncertainty  arises  from  ignorance  concerning  the  historical 
personage.  Holinshed's  chronicle,  Shakespeare's  principal 
source  for  his  plot,  shows  the  same  vacillation.  After  de- 
scribing how  she  was  of  beautiful  countenance,  strong  and 
manly  body,  vigorous  and  bold  mind,  well  informed  in  politics, 
apparently  chaste,  humble,  obedient,  the  name  of  Jesus 
continually  on  her  lips,  fasting  several  days  in  the  week, 
called  to  save  the  state  of  France  by  the  power  of  God, 
Holinshed  expresses  doubt  how  she  could  have  suffered  the 
fate  she  did  if  she  had  been  as  holy  and  pious  as  she  pretended. 
He  finally  approves  the  verdict  that  she  had  slandered  her 
sex  by  wearing  men's  apparel,  that  she  had  nursed  accursed 
superstition,  and  had  made  herself  a  pernicious  tool  of  hatred 
and  bloodshed  through  de\dlish  witchcraft  and  magic.  In 
the  Shakespearian  play  the  same  ambiguity  prevails  and  all 
attempts  to  reconcile  conflicting  statements,  and  form  a 
harmonious  image,  would  be  futile.  In  the  opening  Acts  the 
divine  origin  of  her  mission  is  emphasized  : 

*'  Heaven  and  our  gracious  lady  hath  it  pleased 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate; 
Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  Iambs 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me, 
And  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty 
Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  frcm  calamity." 

Then  she  speaks  of  her  vow  of  maidenhood ;  she  prophesies 
return  of  halcyon  days  to  France  and  the  end  of  England's 
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glories  there.  We  see  her,  in  successive  scenes,  work  the 
wonders  she  has  foretold  ;  we  see  her  in  a  speech  of  touching 
simplicity  and  high  patriotic  fervour  vanquish  the  hostility 
of  Burgundy  to  France.  Then,  most  unexpectedly,  her  en- 
tire complexion  changes  and  she  is  seen  in  league  with  fiends 
whom  she  addresses  as  ^^  familiar  spirits,'^  and  as  '^  ye  choice 
spirits  that  admonish  me.^^  We  must  assume  the  pact  to 
have  been  sealed  in  due  form,  with  blood,  since  she  says: 

**  Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I'll  lop  a  member  off  and  give  it  you 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit, 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now." 

Then  another  most  unexpected  turn;  she  tells  her  judges 
whom  they  have  condemned  and  contrasts  herself  with  them : 

*'  I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits: 
But  you,  that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts. 
Stained  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils." 

And  so  the  picture  keeps  altering  its  complexion  to  the 
end  of  the  drama.  We  are  glad  not  to  be  compelled  to  ascribe 
such  a  crude  production  to  the  great  master  himself ;  his  share 
probably  consisted  in  retouching  the  work  of  others  and 
inserting  a  few  scenes. 

The  most  impudent  piece  of  work  concerning  Jeanne 
d'Arc  is  probably  La  Pucelle  of  Voltaire.  It  is  a  superficial 
concoction  of  the  French  Aujkldrung.  in  which  a  lascivious 
imagination  runs  riot.  It  is  well  that  the  author  tells  us 
in  the  first  line  ^^  Je  ne  suis  n4  pour  celehrer  les  saints  f^ 
this  concession  would  have  been  superfluous  in  any  other 
part  of  the  poem.  No  attempt  is  made  at  serious  character- 
ization ;  the  prince  of  scoffers  maintains  the  vein  of  frivolous 
banter  throughout  twenty-one  cantos.  The  levity  of  the 
portraiture  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  fines  : 
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"  Jeanne  montra  sous  feminin  visage, 
Sous  le  corset  et  sous  le  cotillon 
D'un  vrai  Roland  le  vigoureux  courage. 
J'aimerais  mieux,  le  soir,  pour  mon  usage, 
Une  beaut6  douce  comme  un  mouton. 


Et  le  plus  grand  de  ses  rares  travaux 
Fut  de  garder  un  an  son  pucelage." 

And  a  like  nicely  calculated  piquancy  and  slipperiness  runs 
through  the  whole  poem. 

The  theme  afforded  occasion  for  digressions  on  various 
topics  to  which  Voltaire  entertained  a  consistent  aversion  and 
which  really  merited  his  satire ;  a  morbid  eroticism,  however, 
frequently  mars  the  poiiite.  To  Voltaire^s  irreligious  mind, 
the  religious  and  superstitious  character  of  the  fifteenth 
century  seemed  little  more  than  a  sham  or  crass  ignorance  ; 
consequently,  page  on  page  ridicules  the  grave  doctors  in 
theology  and  their  credulous  flocks.  The  escapades  of  monks 
and  nuns  are  detailed  with  evident  relish  ;  sometimes  the 
buffoonery  is  carried  to  Rabelesian  extremes  ;  the  charges 
brought  against  them  are  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  both  in  satire  and  pathetic  tirade.  St.  Denis, 
the  patron  saint  of  France,  appears  in  very  undignified  guise. 
Various  allegories  are  interspersed  to  show  the  reign  of  igno- 
rance and  folly.  After  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  most 
severely  castigated  are  the  royal  and  other  temporal  digni- 
taries. Charles  VII  forms  a  target  in  which  many  a  shaft 
strikes  home.  His  amours  with  Agnes  Sorel  provide  many  a 
vulnerable  spot.  Then  the  devious  and  insinuating  paths  of 
the  courtier  are  exposed.  Even  the  conventional  phraseology 
of  French  classical  drama  had  to  suffer  under  this  universal 
satire;  many  a  line  is  an  obvious  parody  on  the  familiar 
style  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  the  courtier-poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Voltaire 
selected  the  theme  La  Pucelle  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  airing  the  stock  conceptions  of  the  Aufkldrung.  In  so  far 
as  his  attack  is  directed  against  manifest  insincerity,  as  for 
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the  greater  part  it  is,  we  are  with  him  ;  it  was  indeed  high 
time  that  many  hazy  romantic  notions,  an  inheritance  of 
mediaeval  times,  should  be  dissipated  by  a  saner  reasoning ; 
but  it  is  particularly  disgusting  to  find  an  utter  lack  of  dis- 
crimination between  what  is  manifest  insincerity  and  what  is 
truly  sublime.  This  attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy  had  as  its  immediate  effect  the  vilification  of  one 
of  the  brightest  characters  in  French  history,  until  one 
mightier  than  Voltaire  came;  and,  although  a  foreigner 
himself,  and  belonging  to  that  race  whose  national  existence 
was  at  the  time  menaced  by  France,  he  replaced  such  a  wreath 
about  her  brow  as  no  breath  of  hostile  criticism  will  ever 
avail  to  wither. 

Before  the  ultimate  triumph  was  wrought,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Jeanne  in  a  youthful 
effort  of  Southey.  The  poem  is  inspired  by  high  moral 
motives  and  adds  a  number  of  positive  features  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  a  true  image  of  the  heroine.  *'  The  aid  of 
angels  and  devils  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  mankind; 
she  has  no  gods  to  lackey  her  and  inspire  her  with  courage 
and  heal  her  wounds  ;  the  Maid  of  Orleans  acts  wholly  from 
the  workings  of  her  own  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspira- 
tion. The  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  would  destroy 
the  obscurity  of  her  character  and  sink  her  to  the  mere  heroine 
of  a  fairy  tale.'^  Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  poet  portrays  her 
as  the  representative  of  an  ideal  intelligible  to  human  reason, 
an  ideal,  however,  that  is  essentially  of  Southey's  own  age, 
and,  in  particular,  of  a  person  who  '^  was  ignorant  enough  of 
human  nature  to  believe  that  a  happier  order  of  things  had 
commenced  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
would  be  accelerated  by  the  French  Revolution.^'  Thus  we 
find  glowing  descriptions  of  natural  beauty,  reminding  one 
much  of  Wordsworth;  an  apotheosis  of  Nature  a  la  Rousseau^ 
when  reminded  by  the  holy  father  that  '^  Nature  doth  lead 
to  sin*'  : 

"  'Tis  but  the  priest  alone  can  teach  remorse, 
Can  bid  St.  Peter  ope  the  gates  of  heaven." 
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Jeanne  answers : 

"If  it  be  sin  to  seek  the  wounded  lamb, 
To  bind  its  wounds,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tears, 
This  is  what  Nature  taught!     No,  fathers,  no! 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doth  lead  to  sin; 
Nature  is  all  benevolence,  all  love, 
All  beauty." 

Then  come  idyllic  pictures  of  the  healthful,  natural 
life  in  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade,  where  is  no  vice,  no  hun- 
ger and  misery,  where  wan  and  woe-begone  faces  are  unknown. 
The  heroine,  too,  appears  as  the  advocate  of  universal  peace 
and  the  typical  philanthropist  of  the  closing  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century: 

" .      .      .     that  gracious  God 
Sends  me  a  messenger  of  mercy  forth, 
Sends  me  to  save  this  ravaged  realm  of  France, 
To  England  friendly  as  to  all  the  world; 
Only  to  those  an  enemy  whose  lust 
Of  sway  makes  them  the  enemies  of  man." 

Apart  from  shallowness,  this  too  intensive  localization 
of  the  character  would  suffice  to  satisfy  us  that  finality  had 
not  yet  been  reached  in  the  portrayal  of  our  heroine.  Though 
a  real  advance  on  any  of  its  predecessors,  it  is  still  a  violent 
moulding  of  facts  to  suit  the  particular  conception  of  an  in- 
dividual or  circumscribed  era.  That  stamp  of  universality, 
which  every  truly  great  character  in  literature  must  be 
imprinted  with,  had  not  yet  been  imparted. 

This  task  it  was  Schiller's  lot  to  perform.  He  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  character  of  Jeanne  above  the  limitations  of 
time  and  circumstance.  In  his  drama  the  heroine  stands  for 
an  ideal  which  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  eighteenth  or  any  other 
century  in  particular,  but  which  holds  true  for  all  time. 
Nevertheless,  in  Schiller's  drama  the  historical  character 
is  portrayed  with  astonishing  veracity;  to  describe  Schiller's 
heroine  would,  in  great  measure,  be  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  speaking  of  the  historical  Joan  of  Arc.  With  the 
power  of  concrete  imagination,   Schiller  saw,   even  before 
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historians  had  shown  it,  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  Jeanne ; 
then  he  used  historical  data,  often  with  bold  re-arrange- 
ments, to  portray  this  meaning.  Even  the  supernatural 
element  is  here  introduced,  to  such  an  extent  is  the  couleur 
locale  maintained;  only  it  is  not  introduced  as  an  unsolved 
riddle,  but  infused  with  deep  philosophic  and  symbolic 
meaning.  Schiller  saw  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  embodied 
what  closely  resembled  his  own  ideal  of  mankind:  her  life 
illustrates  the  victory  of  idealism.  To  show  this  he  had  to 
modify  the  last  episode  in  the  heroine's  life;  it  was  a  very 
happy  idea  of  his  to  obviate  the  introduction  of  the  trial 
scene.  Moreover,  Schiller's  reflections  on  the  nature  of  genius 
had,  in  a  way,  made  his  mind  sufficiently  receptive  to  compre- 
hend a  character  like  that  of  Jeanne.  The  following  sentences 
taken  from  his  essay  on  naive  and  sentimental  poetry  might 
be  directly  applied  to  her:  ^^  Every  true  genius  must  be 
naive  ;  its  naivete  alone  makes  it  genius.  Unacquainted 
with  rules,  those  crutches  of  weakness  and  drill-sergeants  of 
perverseness,  guided  solely  by  nature  or  instinct,  its  guardian- 
angel,  it  threads  its  way  unerringly  through  every  maze 
of  false  taste ....  Only  to  genius  is  it  given  to  be  at  home 
outside  the  known,  and  to  extend  nature  without  transcending 
it.     Genius  must  solve  the  most  complicated  problems  with 

unassuming  simplicity  and  ease It  does  not  proceed 

according  to  recognized  principles,  but  according  to  inspira- 
tion, and  this  inspiration  is  divine  (everything  that  healthful 
nature  does  is  divine) ;  its  feelings  are  laws  for  all  times  and 
for  all  generations  of  men.'' 

The  two  features  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  fundamental 
in  Jeanne's  character,  piety  and  patriotism,  are  the  motive 
forces,  too,  in  Schiller's  drama.  Both  are  realized  by  her 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  proceeds  from  solitary 
retirement  from  the  busy  world  and  close  communion  with 
nature,  and  produce  in  her  the  notion  of  her  exalted  mission. 
This  notion  alienates  her  thoughts  from  the  routine  and 
natural  interests  of  her  station  in  life,  and  constrains  her  to 
abandon  home  and  friends  to  set  about  her  divinely  appointed 
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task.  Every  trace  of  selfishness  is  consumed  in  the  sacred 
flame  that  burns  within  her;  her  own  individuaUty  is  merged 
in  the  interests  of  her  country.  Very  different  is  her  conduct 
from  the  wiles  of  ordinary  diplomacy ;  cold  calculations  based 
upon  expediency  are  not  for  her.  There  is  in  her  person  a 
harmonizing  of  the  individual  will  with  absolute  justice. 
The  keenness  with  which  she  realizes  this  elevates  her  feelings 
and  ideas  to  the  distinctness  of  actual  perception.  Schiller 
was  the  first  to  seize  this,  the  real  meaning  of  her  visions, 
and  uses  it  to  symbolize  the  moral  necessity  constraining 
her  to  act.  Her  vow  of  maidenhood,  too,  which  furnished 
Voltaire  with  occasion  to  vent  his  frivolity,  is  infused  by 
Schiller  with  a  depth  of  meaning  removing  it  far  from  the 
commonplace.  Her  renouncing  the  natural  life  of  woman  is 
used  to  symbolize  the  necessity  of  devoting  one^s  whole  being 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  task  which  shall  promote 
the  well-being  of  mankind  generally.  And  lastly,  Schiller 
was  th^  first  to  endow  her  career  with  real,  tragic  meaning; 
she  shares  the  fate  which  has  so  often  befallen  those  destined 
to  raise  their  fellow-men  from  the  depths  of  disaster,  to  be 
first  acclaimed  with  hallelujahs  and,  when  their  task  is  done, 
to  be  shamefully  abandoned  by  those  whom  they  have 
renounced  all  earthly  joy  to  save. 

E.  W.  Patchett 


THE  POETRY  OF  ALBERT  LOZEAU 

ETRENCH-CANADIAN  writers  have  been  classified  by  the 
Uterary  historian  and  critic,  Charles  ab  der  Halden,  into 
two  groups — the  Quebec  school  and  the  Montreal  school.  The 
older,  or  Quebec,  school,  to  which  the  names  of  Cremazie, 
Frechette,  Chapman,  and  others  gave  lustre  in  the  60 ^s,  is 
conservative,  loyal  to  classical  standard,  so  constantly  imi- 
tative that  their  motto  might  be,  in  the  words  of  M.  Coppee, 
^'  Qui  pourrai-je  imiter  pour  etre  original?  ^'  Their  subjects 
are  limited  in  scope,  their  treatment  of  these  conventional; 
consequently,  though  they  have  written  many  pleasing 
verses,  there  has  been  no  great  poet  among  them.  Their 
verses  are  dedicated  to  God,  to  the  Church,  to  France,  and  to 
Canada.  Their  attitude  to  the  more  daring  and  revolutionary 
'^  jeune  ecole,''  which  is  best  known  through  its  '^  Soirees  du 
Chateau  de  Ramezay  ''  from  1898  to  1900,  is  well  voiced  by 
M.  Ernest  DeUose  in  answer  to  their  invitation  to  him  to 
join  them:  ^^  Je  serais  plus  en  faveur  dWe  ecole  de  jeunes, 
ou  plutot  d\me  classe  de  jeunes  litterateurs  travaillant  selon 
les  principes,  a  Timitation  d'un  maitre  quelconque.'' 

The  attitude  of  the  group  of  ardent  young  spirits  who 
met  at  the  Chateau  to  cultivate  the  study  and  practice  of 
letters  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  their  sage  elders. 
They  read  their  own  effusions  and  criticised  each  other 
frankly,  looking  always  for  originaUty  in  matter  and  form, 
and  breaking  away  from  the  long  traditions  of  their  people. 
Though  the  soirees  came  to  an  untimely  end,  through  mis- 
understanding and  jealousy,  the  school  had  accomplished 
two  ends:  it  had  shown  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing 
pursuit  of  wealth,  even  in  the  commercial  centre  of  Canada, 
the  material  had  not  entirely  supplanted  the  ideal;  it  had, 
moreover,  made  the  discovery  of  two  real  poets.  A  note- 
worthy figure  at  the  gatherings  was  the  handsome,  erratic, 
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Irish-French  boy,  Emile  NeUigan,  whose  splendid  genius 
was  ecUpsed  by  the  loss  of  his  reason  when  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  left  only  one  volume  of  verse  to  in- 
dicate what  the  world  lost  in  the  tragic  fate  of  the  ^^  Chatter- 
ton  of  Canadian  poetry/'  One  other  voice  was  heard  at  the 
gatherings,  though  it  was  a  voice  from  the  darkness.  Next 
to  Nelhgan,  his  friend  and  contemporary,  ranked  in  poetic 
merit  the  bed-ridden  invalid,  Albert  Lozeau.  Though  he 
could  not  share  the  inspiration  of  ^^  fellowship  with  kindred 
minds,''  he  sent  contributions  whose  merit  was  readily  recog- 
nized. With  the  disappearance  of  NeUigan,  Lozeau  has 
become  the  most  interesting  and  notable  member  of  the 
Montreal  school. 

Albert  Lozeau 's  history  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  born  in  1868,  in  a  modest  little  French-Canadian 
home,  and  his  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  north- 
east district  of  Montreal,  then  known  as  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
village,  where  he  attended  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  academy, 
close  to  his  house.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
taking  the  commercial  course  at  the  academy,  preparatory 
to  going  into  business,  he  was  prostrated  by  an  obscure 
spinal  disease  and  condemned  to  a  '^  mattress-grave  "  for 
nine  years.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  able  to  sit 
in  a  wheeled  chair,  and  for  two  summers  has  had  the  delight 
of  an  occasional  drive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
The  rest  of  his  story  is  that  of  his  literary  work. 

Lying,  as  he  says,  ^^  les  pieds  a  la  meme  hauteur  que  la 
tete,"  the  weary  hours  were  lightened  by  the  reading  of 
books  lent  him  by  friends.  Especially  the  poetry  of  Villon, 
Ronsard,  Du  Bellay,  Baudelaire,  and  Musset  delighted  him. 
The  ^^  mal  de  rimer  "  seized  him,  and  he  wrote  many  lyrics 
which  were  read  not  only  at  the  soirees  of  the  Jeune  Ecole, 
but  appeared  in  local  French  journals.  They  brought  him 
reputation  and  friends.  When  Charles  ab  der  Halden  was 
writing  his  ^'  Nouvelles  etudes  de  la  litterature  frangaise- 
canadienne,"  he  wrote  to  M.  Lozeau,  asking  for  examples 
of  his  work.     They  were  sent  in  the  only  form  possible, — 
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newspaper  cuttings.  The  suggestion  of  the  critic  that  a 
selection  be  pubUshed  in  book  form  sank  into  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  but  lack  of  means  prevented  him  from  carrying 
it  into  effect.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  played  the  part  of  fairy  god-father.  He  called  to 
see  M.  Lozeau,  enquired  what  would  be  the  initial  cost  of 
bringing  out  a  volume,  and  a  few  days  later  sent  a  cheque 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  having  it  produced  in 
Paris.  Feeling  that  his  own  critical  faculty  was  not  keen 
enough  to  distinguish  his  best  work,  M.  Lozeau  requested 
the  assistance  of  M.  ab  der  Halden,  and  once  more  sent  his 
large  collection  of  cuttings  to  Paris.  The  chosen  poems 
were  forwarded  to  Rudeval  Freres,  with  a  personal  letter 
from  the  author  which  so  fascinated  the  editors  that  they 
inserted  it  in  the  preface  to  the  volume,  believing  that  it 
was  the  best  possible  commentary  on  M.  Lozeau's  particular 
talent. 

^^  Je  suis,  dit-il,  un  ignorant.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ma 
langue.  Je  balbutie  en  vers  assez  harmonieux  (j^adore  la 
musique),  souples  et  laches.  Je  n'ai  pas  d'idees.  Je  reve 
et  ne  pense  pas.  Jlmagine,  je  n^observe  pas.  J'exprime  des 
sentiments  que  je  ressentirais.  II  m'est  parfois  arrive  d^en  ex- 
primer  que  j'ai  ressenti.  J^ai  vu  des  arbres  a  travers  des 
fenetres.  J'ecris  des  sonnets  de  preference,  parce  que  j'ai 
Fhaleine  assez  courte.  .  .  J'ai  rime  pour  tuer  le  temps  qui  me 
tuait  par  revanche.  .  .  Je  suis  particulierement  abondant  en 
faiblesses.  C'est  que  je  n^ai  pas  fait  mon  cours  classique, 
que  je  ne  sais  pas  le  latin  dont  la  connaissance  est  indispen- 
sable pour  bien  ecrire  le  frangais.  .  .  C'est  par  des  bouquins 
que  me  passaient  mes  amis,  que  je  me  suis  mis  au  courant 
et  que  le  mal  de  rimer  m^a  pris.  Je  dis  le  mal  de  rimer, 
mais  pour  moi  ce  n^etait  pas  un  mal,  c'etait  plutot  un  bien, 
qui  m'a,  je  le  crois  sincerement,  arrache  au  desespoir  et  a 
la  mort.'^ 

There  was  a  further  sifting  of  the  material  sent  and 
'^  L'Ame  solitaire  '^  appeared,  a  dehghtful  collection  of  lyrics. 
The  editors  were  not  alone  in  looking  kindly  on  this  first 
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venture  of  an  obscure  poet.  The  reviewers,  both  French 
and  Enghsh,  noticed  it  at  length,  the  Enghsh  even  more 
appreciatively  than  the  French,  and  a  rapid  sale  followed, 
exhausting  an  edition  of  eleven  thousand  copies  in  a  few 
months.  A  second  edition  was  readily  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers at  their  own  risk,  and  this,  too,  is  now  practically 
exhausted.  Naturally  this  success  encouraged  M.  Lozeau. 
He  has  continued  his  contributions  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  looks  forward  to  publishing  a  second  volume  this 
year,  including  poems  descriptive  of  the  beauty  of  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal. 

Undoubtedly  the  circumstances  of  M.  Lozeau  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  universal  warmth  of  appreciation 
and  interest  with  which  his  work  has  been  received.  A 
youth  who  could,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  sick  room,  out  of  the 
study  of  his  own  heart,  give  to  the  world  songs  throbbing 
with  passion  or  filled  with  delight  in  the  beauty  and  music 
of  the  earth,  had  in  him  that  which  touched  the  most  generous 
and  kindly  chords  in  human  nature.  But  on  their  own 
merits  these  songs  deserve  their  welcome.  They  are  the  frank 
and  sincere  expression,  simple,  natural,  and  direct,  of  the 
emotions  of  a  sensitive  mind.  Naturally  gay,  not  even  long 
years  '^  with  his  heels  as  high  as  his  head  ''  have  made  M. 
Lozeau  melancholy,  or  quenched  the  light-hearted  movement 
of  his  verse.  Without  the  restrictions  of  the  older  Canadian 
poets,  he  deals  with  subjects  of  general  human  interest,  he 
speaks  in  the  universal  language  of  the  heart. 

In  the  different  reviews  of  his  book,  nearly  every  poem 
has  been  quoted.  Not  a  few  have  been  translated,  for  their 
simple  directness  is  most  fascinating  to  the  translator.  It 
is  perhaps  to  this  characteristic  should  be  ascribed  the  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  Enghsh  readers.  The  keen  French 
student  of  literature  misses  the  fine  turns  of  expression,  the 
skilful  use  of  epigram  in  which  he  delights,  but  to  a  people 
with  whom  directness  and  simplicity  are  the  basis  of  style, 
there  is  something  very  attractive  about  such  verses  as  the 
'^  Chanson  des  mots,"  beginning. 
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"  II  est  des  mots  qui  sont  des  joies 
Et  d'autres  qui  sont  des  douleurs, 
D'autres  ont  la  douceur  des  soies, 
D'autres  ont  I'arome  des  fleurs." 

In  this  poem  also  appears  the  GaUic  hghtness  of  touch  that 
no  ^^  mattress  prison  ^'  has  been  able  to  destroy.  To  quote 
again  the  words  of  M.  ab  der  Halden:  ^^  Le  combat  de  Tes- 
prit  net  et  lucide  contre  la  chair  meurtrie  est  un  des  carac- 
teres  les  plus  hauts  de  sa  poesie.  Si  la  chair  a  souffert  Tame 
a  sa  liberte.'^ 

There  are  a  few  poems  where  a  gloomier  tendency  appears. 
One  of  these  stands  high  in  the  opinions  of  M.  Lozeau^s  ad- 
mirers, and  has  been  translated  under  the  title  of  ^^  Incon- 
sistency." 

"  Ah!  pourquoi  done  les  yeux,  si  ce  n'est  pour  pleurer; 
Et  le  cceur,  pour  aimer  jusques  a  la  souffrance; 
Et  la  chair,  pour  saigner  et  pourrir;  et  I'enfance, 
Pour  vieillir;  et  I'espoir  pour  se  desesperer! 

Pourquoi  surtout,  pourquoi  le  mensonge  du  reve, 
Quand  on  gemit  captif  de  la  reaUte, 
Si  ce  n'est  pour  en  etre  a  toute  heure  hante, 
Pour  en  apprendre  aussi  I'inanite  sans  treve ! 

Tout  ce  qui  semble  bon,  a  Tessai  nous  trahit. 
L'illusion  nous  rit:  c'est  par  elle  qu'on  souffre! 
Si  nous  nous  elevons,  en  bas  s'ouvre  le  gouffre, 
Que  nous  creuse  la  fuite  a  mesure  qu'on  fuit! 

Et  nous  tombons  toujours  comme  fait  un  homme  ivre, 
Toujours  desesperes,  mais  fiers  d'etre  debout! 
Car  nous  nous  relevons  sans  cesse,  et  jusqu'au  bout 
Nous  maudissons  la  vie,  heureux  de  toujours  vivre!" 

Allied  to  the  poet's  happiness  of  disposition  is  the  deep 
love  of  music  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  w^hole  collection  of  poems.  It  appears  everywhere  in 
the  love  poems.  The  fair  one  has  ^'  les  mains  musiciennes  " 
and  ^^  la  musique  des  yeux."  In  his  poet's  calendar,  ^' Les 
Chansons  des  mois,"  autumn  sings  a  cradle  song,  June  has 
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melodious  murmurs,  the  sunshine  of  April  is,  like  music,  per- 
fect in  rhythm.  Indeed,  a  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
entirely  to  music  and  musicians.  It  contains  some  of  the 
most  charming  of  his  verses.  All  the  pleasure  that  the  out- 
side world  might  have  afforded  in  the  days  of  opening  man- 
hood has  been  concentrated  in  this  one  resource  left  to  him. 
Every  instrument  has  its  song  of  praise,  even  the  homely 
^'  piano  dTtahe.^'  A  clever  piece  of  genre  work  is  ''  Mando- 
lines.^' 

"  Mandolines 
Cristallines 
Vous  avez  un  triste  lot: 

Vos  notes  sont  des  echardes, 
Risible  est  votre  sanglot, 
0  criardes! 

Votre  accord — 

Passe  encor 
Lorsqu'avec  art  on  vous  pince — 
Fin  comme  un  accent  aigu, 
Mais  souvent  plus  que  lui  mince, 

N'est  emu. 


Le  destin, 
C'est  certain, 
Vous  fit  la  poitrine  fr^le, 
Puisqu'on  vous  entend  tousser, 
D'une  execrable  toux  grele, 
Sans  cesser  .  .  .  ." 

The  section  closes  with  a  beautiful  little  ^^  Rondel  musi- 
cal.'' 

*'  La  musique  berce  nos  peines 
Et  les  endort  pour  un  moment, 
Comme  en  ses  bras  bonne  maman 
Berce  bebe,  des  heures  pleines. 

Tout  cede  a  son  enchantement. 
Regrets,  remords,  desespoirs,  haines,  .  .  . 
La  musique  berce  nos  peines 
Et  les  endort  pour  un  moment. 
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Doux  vent  d'oubli  souffl^des  plaines 
Bienheureuses  du  firmament; 
Harmonieux  apaisement; 
Opium  des  dmes  humaines,    ... 
La  musique  berce  nos  peines." 

Some  of  the  songs  have  been  set  to  music.  M.  Le- 
tondal  composed  notes  for  one  of  the  most  deUcate  of  the 
lyrics,  ^^  Le  Beau  Jour/^ 

"  Oh!  le  ciel  bleu!  le  clair  ciel  bleu! 
Eclatant  1^-haut  comme  un  feu 
Qui  flamberait  frais  et  tout  bleu, 
Si  bleu,  si  bleu! 

Oh!  le  vent  doux!  le  bon  vent  doux! 
Qui  passe  en  caresse  sur  nous, 
Comme  un  frolement  de  doigts  doux, 
Si  doux,  si  doux! 

Oh!  le  jour  14ger,  calme  et  beau! 
Qui  plane  comme  un  grand  oiseau, 
Et  qui  disparaitra  plus  beau. 
Si  beau,  si  beau !" 

Another  that,  like  this,  almost  sings  itself  and  has|been 
also  set  to  music  is  entitled  "  Rondel  sur  la  neige.^' 

"  La  neige  fine,  fine,  tombe 
Du  ciel  hier  profond  et  bleu, 
Et  dans  la  rue,  enflee  un  peu. 
La  neige  par  endroit  surplombe. 

La  neige  fine  tombe.     II  pleut 
Comme  un  fin  duvet  de  colombe. 
La  neige  fine,  fine,  tombe 
Du  ciel  hier  profond  et  bleu. 

Le  teint  du  mendiant  se  plombe: 
II  gele.     Ah!  qu'on  fasse  du  feu 
Et  qu'on  heberge,  au  nom  de  Dieu, 
Le  pauvre,  de  peur  qu'il  succombe! 
La  neige  fine,  fine,  tombe.  .  .  " 

In  his  love  poems,  M.  Lozeau  makes  a  new  departure 
in  French-Canadian  poetry.     ^'  Le  Desir  ''  and  ^^  Le  Regret  '' 
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have  the  throb  of  passion,  the  true  lover^s  ardour,  found  in 
no  work  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  respect  he  marks  ''  Taube 
d'une  renaissance  htteraire  dans  notre  pays.  Et  si  M.  Lozeau 
n'avait  ecrit  quelques  pieces  qui  meritent  a  peu  pres  le  nom 
de  vers  d 'amour,  on  pourrait  se  demander  avec  inquietude 
si  ces  jeunes  gens  ont  un  coeur  et  des  sens.''  The  same  writer 
later  predicts  that  the  ripe  talent  of  this  young  poet  will 
gain  applause  from  all  lovers  of  poetry.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  the  love  poems,  ^'  L'Attente,"  is  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume.  This  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
quoted  than  others  by  the  reviewers: 

"  Mon  coeur  est  maintenant  ouvert  comme  une  porte. 
II  vous  attend,  ma  Bien-Aim^e:  y  viendrez-vous? 
Que  vous  veniez  demain  ou  plus  tard,  que  m'importe ! 
Le  jour,  lointain  ou  proche,  en  sera-t-il  moins  doux? 


Une  heure  seulement  de  pure  jouissance, 

Pourvu  que  Dieu  m'accorde  un  quart  de  siecle  entier 

De  r^ve  interieur  et  de  jeune  esperance, 

Pour  m^diter  sur  elle  et  pour  Tetudier, 

Pour  ordonner  Tinstant  et  r^gler  la  seconde. 
Pour  que  rien  ne  se  perde  et  que  tout  soit  joui 
Jusqu'^  la  moindre  miette,  et  que  le  temps  du  monde 
S'envole,  n'emportant  que  de  I'^vanoui ! 

Une  heure  suffira.     J'aurai  vecu  ma  vie 
Aussi  pleine  qu'un  fleuve  au  large  de  son  cours, 
L'ayant  d'une  heure,  mieux  que  de  jours  fous,  emplie; 
D'une  heure,  essence  et  fruit  substantiel  des  jours! 

Mon  coeur  est  maintenant  ouvert  comme  une  porte. 
II  vous  attend,  ma  Bien-Aimee:  y  viendrez-vous? 
Que  vous  veniez  demain  ou  plus  tard,  il  n'importe ! 
Mon  attente  d'amour  fera  de  telle  sorte 

Que  mon  lointain  bonheur  en  deviendra  plus  doux.'* 

The  loved  one  is  not  a  dream  but  a  passionate  reality  in 
"  Le  Secret  des  yeux  "  and  "  Le  Bonheur."  The  closing 
stanzas  of  the  latter,  especially,  show  a  depth  of  sentiment 
surprising  in  a  youth  whose  life  has  been  so  shut  away  from 
the  companionship  of  others.     Yet  this  is  marked,  Uke  all 
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his  work,  by  a  lofty  purity  which  is  an  unbroken  tradition 
of  French-Canadian  writers. 

"  Tu  ne  m'as  jamais  dit:  Baise-moi  sur  les  yeux, 
Lentement,  longuement,  afin  de  goiiter  mieiix.  .  .  . 
Tu  ne  m'as  jamais  dit  cela. .  .  .Tes  deux  mains  nues, 
Je  les  ai  quand  je  veux,  d'elles-mdmes  venues. 
Tes  l^vres,  je  les  sais  prates  k  mon  baiser: 
Elles  n'ont  pas  voulu  jamais  se  refuser, 
Ni  ton  front  oCi,  parfois,  k  ton  insu,  se  joue 
Une  m^che  d'or  brun,  ni  ton  front,  ni  ta  joue. 
Car  ton  coeur  jeune  et  franc  r^p^te  chaque  jour, 
Que  I'amour  ne  doit  pas  dire  non  k  Tamour, 
Et  qu'il  est,  par  bonheur,  de  legitimes  fievres 
Qui  s'expriment  par  la  caresse  de  nos  l^vres! 
Mais  si  T^tre  cach6  transparalt  dans  les  yeux, 
Comme  k  travers  Teau  pure  un  fond  mysterieux; 
Si  ce  qu'on  aime  et  cherche  est  1^,  dans  les  prunelles, 
Qui  se  concentre,  intime,  et  se  r^vele  en  elles, 
Ah!  laisse-moi,  malgr^  tes  paupidres  de  chair, 
Dont  le  fr^le  tissue  si  mince  est  presque  clair, 
Laisse-moi,  rougissant  comme  une  exquise  femme. 
Poser  sur  tes  deux  yeux  un  baiser  sur  ton  ^me!" 

To  his  unfortunate  contemporary  and  friend,  Emile 
Nelligan,  he  has  addressed  a  sonnet  full  of  admiration  for 
his  genius  and  grief  for  its  ecUpse: 

"  Tu  montais  radieux  dans  la  grande  lumi^re, 
Enivr^  d'id^al,  6perdu  de  beauts, 
D'un  merveilleux  essor  de  force  et  de  fiert6, 
Fuyant  avec  d^dain  la  route  coutumi^re. 

Tu  montais  emport^  par  ton  ardeur  premiere, 
Battant  d'un  vol  g^ant  la  haute  immensity, 
Et  1^,  tout  pres  d'atteindre  k  ton  eternity, 
Tu  planais,  triste  et  beau,  dans  la  clarte  pleni^re. 

Mesurant  du  regard  le  vaste  espace  bleu, 
Tu  sentis  la  fatigue  envahir  peu  k  peu 
La  pr^coce  vigueur  de  tes  ailes  sublimes. 

Alors,  fermant  ton  vol  largement  d^ploy^, 
O  destin!  tu  tombas  d'abimes  en  abtmes, 
Comme  un  aigle  royal  en  plein  ciel  foudroy^l" 
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"  L'Ame  solitaire  ''  is  not  only  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  literature,  but  it  gives  promise  of  finer  work  when  a 
deeper  experience  of  life  shall  enable  M.  Lozeau  to  write 
what  he  thinks  and  knows  instead  of  what  he  dreams  and 
imagines.  To  quote  once  more  M.  ab  der  Halden:  ^' Tres 
intelligent  et  tres  averti,  il  lui  manque  quelque  chose,  et  le 
jour  oil  M.  Lozeau,  renongant  k  sa  joliesse  un  peu  mievre 
ou  k  sa  fantaisie  un  peu  conventionnelle,  exprimera  de  vraies 
emotions  et  de  vraies  pensees,  il  sera  Tartiste  le  plus  com- 
plet  de  son  pays/' 

MUSICAL   ROUNDEL 

Sweet  music  softly  cradles  grief, 

And  lulls  it  to  a  moment's  rest, 

As  on  the  gentle  mother's  breast 

The  cradled  babe  finds  oft  relief. 

All  yields  to  her  enchantment  blest, 
Love,  hate,  remorse,  despair  are  brief.  .  . 
Sweet  music  softly  cradles  grief 
And  lulls  it  to  a  moment's  rest. 

Soft  Lethe  wind  that  stirs  the  leaf 
On  happy  meadows  of  the  sky, 
Oblivion-bringing  harmony, 
The  human  spirit's  poppy-sheaf.  .  . 
Sweet  music  softly  cradles  grief. 

ROUNDEL   ON   THE   SNOW 
The  snow  is  faUing  fine,  so  fine. 
From  skies  so  lately  blue  and  deep, 
And  on  the  road  in  feathery  heap 
Lies  soft  on  each  projecting  line. 

The  snow  falls  fine,  it  floats  in  hue 

Like  flakes  of  down  that  dove's  breast  line; 

The  snow  is  falling  fine,  so  fine, 

From  skies  so  lately  deep  and  blue. 

The  beggar's  hue  is  leaden  quite : 
'Tis  freezing.     Let  us  fan  the  flame 
And  shelter  in  the  good  God's  name 
The  outcast,  lest  he  die  this  night : 
The  snow  is  falling  light,  so  light. 

K.  Campbell 
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So,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Une,  the  surprise  was 
practically  universal,  and  the  feeling  was  enhanced — in  the 
minds  of  those  who  followed  Canadian  opinion — by  the 
avowed  motives  of  the  rejection.  We  can  understand,  ap- 
preciate, and  make  allowance  for,  some  of  those  motives.  It 
is  the  function  of  an  opposition  to  oppose.  It  always  does 
oppose.  We  have  seen  "  hard  money  men  ''  become  advocates 
of  free  silver  at  ^^  sixteen  to  one,^'  when  their  party  demanded 
it,  and  can  point  to  one — formerly  a  member  of  Cleveland's 
cabinet — who  was  a  pronounced  expansionist  until  his  party 
declared  against  ^^  imperialism, '^  and  now  looks  with  horror 
upon  our  governing  the  Filipinos  without  their  consent.  And 
it  is  all  right.  So,  also,  it  was  aU  right  for  the  Canadian  oppo- 
sition to  oppose  the  reciprocity  agreement  merely  because  it 
was  negotiated  by  the  government;  and  it  was  all  right,  and 
perfectly  natural,  for  thousands  of  men  who  believed  the 
agreement  to  be  advantageous  to  Canada  to  vote  for  parlia- 
mentary candidates  pledged  to  defeat  the  agreement  if  they 
could. 

Again,  no  American  fails  to  understand  the  position  of 
manufacturers  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  of  manufacturers 
who  hope  yet  to  be  protected  by  the  tariff.  We  have  them 
among  us,  have  had  them  for  a  hundred  years.  The  present 
writer,  although  he  has  never  been  interested  to  the  amount 
of  a  dollar  in  any  manufacture  that  is,  or  ever  was,  protected 
by  the  United  States  tariff,  is  a  protectionist,  believes  that 
the  system  has  built  up  our  manufactures,  that  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary.  He  sympathizes  with  Canadians  who  wish  to 
enlarge  their  own  industries,  regards  their  attitude  as  wise 
and  patriotic,  and  has  no  word  of  criticism  to  hurl  against 
the  Canadians  who  favour  protection  because  they  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  continuance  and  extension  of 
the  system.  Those  who  favour  a  low  tariff  or  free  trade  may 
not,  probably  do  not,  have  any  sympathy  with  those  manu- 
facturers and  their  supporters,  but  they  would,  one  and  all, 
admit  that  it  is  ground  neither  for  offence  nor  for  surprise  if 
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arguments  which  are  deemed  vaUd  by  vast  numbers  of 
Americans,  and  influences  which  prevail  here,  should  be 
equally  effective  in  the  Dominion. 

Nor  do  they  have  any  different  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  NationaUst  movement.  In  fact,  they  would  be  inclined 
to  feel  surprise  that  the  movement  is  not  more  extensive  and 
powerful  than  it  is.  We  know  that  Canadians  are  loyal  to 
the  British  sovereign,  that  they  regard  the  British  connexion 
as  a  priceless  heritage,  and  are  eagerly  desirous  to  discharge 
every  duty  that  rests  upon  them  as  British  subjects.  But 
the  average  American  wonders  why.  He  sees  that  you  are 
a  great,  self-contained  nation,  who  have  proved  yourselves 
as  capable  as  any  nation  on  earth  to  govern  yourselves  wisely 
and  conservatively,  and  he  sees  also  that  the  only  points 
where  the  British  connexion  touches  you  politically  are 
points  where  it  Umits  your  right  of  self-government.  The 
imperial  government  sends  you  a  governor-general,  whereas 
other  nations  choose  their  own  chiefs — king  or  president,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  manages  all  your  diplomatic  and  inter- 
national relations  except  such  as  you  are  able  to  persuade  it 
to  allow  you ;  and  it  reserves  the  right  to  disallow  your  Acts 
of  Parliament  if  they  contravene  imperial  policy,  or  for  any 
other  reason  which  seems  sufficient  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  The  foregoing  statement  sounds  hke  an 
argument  for  a  much  more  radical  policy  than  Mr.  Bourassa 
and  Mr.  Monk  advocate.  It  is  simply  an  American  way  of 
looking  at  the  situation,  in  explanation  of  the  remark  that 
we  are  surprised,  rather  at  the  limited  progress  made  by  the 
sentiment  that  Canada  should  not  make  too  great  sacrifices 
to  the  imperial  connexion,  than  at  the  progress  it  has 
actually  made. 

As  we  understand  the  matter,  these  several  influences — 
strict  party  opposition,  the  tariff,  and  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment— all  combined,  would  have  been  unable  to  defeat  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  We  gather  from  what  took  place  before 
the  election,  and  particularly  from  a  consideration  of  the 
locale  where  the  defeat  was.  actually  consummated,  that  there 
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was  another  cause  of  the  overturn.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
not  that  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  exerted  left  the  issue 
in  the  balance,  or  would  have  turned  it  slightly  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  we  know  that  a  new  and  startling  argument 
was  imported  into  the  canvass,  and  that  it  turned  the  scale, 
or  turned  the  defeat  into  a  rout.  Appeal  was  successfully 
made  to  the  combination  of  sentiments  of  which  the  patriotism 
of  Canadians  is  made  up, — the  spirit  of  independence  and 
love  of  their  own  country,  modified  by  pride  in  and  attach- 
ment to  the  British  connexion.  It  was  represented  that  the 
reciprocity  agreement  was  ^^  an  entering  wedge  '^  to  separate 
the  Dominion  from  the  mother  country,  to  loosen  the  tie 
which  binds  them  together.  That  might  be,  and  would  be, 
a  perfectly  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  agreement,  either 
if  such  a  purpose  had  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  initiated 
and  of  those  who  advocated  the  agreement,  on  this  side  of 
the  boundary,  or  if  any  Canadian  believes  that  the  effect  of 
the  arrangement  would  have  been  such  a  wedge  or  such  a 
loosening.  But  that  was  not  all.  Canadians  were  asked  to 
believe,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  them  did  believe,  that  the 
menace  to  the  British  connexion  and  the  prospect  of  a 
struggle  against  the  conquest  and  annex^.tion  of  the  Dominion 
to  this  country  were  not  remote,  but  a  present  danger,  to  be 
averted  at  once. 

So  far  as  we  of  the  United  States  have  been  made  aware, 
there  were  only  two  assigned  or  assignable  facts  to  be  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  apprehension.  One  was  the  remark — 
a  casual  remark  by  the  President  of  the  United  States — that 
Canada  had  '^  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways  ^';  the  other 
an  injudicious  utterance  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  advocating,  if  not  predicting ,  the  annexation 
of  Canada.  As  for  iVIr.  Taft^s  phrase,  it  requires  much  strain- 
ing of  its  sense  to  make  it  bear  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  political  relation  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  any  one  who  knows  the  character  of  the  President 
knows  also  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  mean  by 
it  that  he  thought  or  hoped  that  Canada  was  about  to  break 
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away  from  Great  Britain,  or  to  say  it  even  in  veiled  language 
if  he  thought  it.  Mr.  Clark's  ''  break ''  was  of  a  different 
sort.  He  afterwards  characterized  it  as  ^^a  joke.''  Let  him 
have  the  credit  of  his  statement.  If  it  was  a  joke  it  was  a 
bad  one.  If  beneath  his  jocularity  there  was  a  real  sentiment 
in  favour  of  a  campaign  for  annexation,  it  is  still  to  be  said 
that  he  was  speaking  for  himself  only,  and  that  neither 
before  nor  afterwards  did  any  person  possessing  the  least 
authority  or  responsibility  echo  his  sentiments.  To  those 
of  us  who  observed  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  two  incidents, 
the  anti-annexation  and  anti-American  campaign  that  ensued 
was  amusing.  It  did  not  deceive  us  in  the  least.  We  had 
no  idea  that  those  who  urged  the  argument — mildly  some- 
times but  usually  with  violence — had  the  most  remote  belief 
that  they  were  declaiming  against  a  real  danger.  Their 
purpose  was  accomplished  if  they  could  instil  into  the  minds 
of  their  less  well-informed  hearers  a  belief  that  it  was  real. 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  same  sort  of  campaigning.  What 
dire  results  to  the  poor  and  to  those  in  debt  did  not  the  free 
silver  men  predict  unless  the  mints  should  be  opened  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver!  Some  of  the  orators  who  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  before  the  country  were  honest,  but  many 
others  shuddered  at  the  bidding  of  their  party,  and  did  not 
believe  a  word  that  they  uttered  on  the  subject.  So,  aside 
from  a  slight  feeling  of  annoyance  that  our  neighbours  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  we  had  hostile  or  even  friendly 
covetous  designs  upon  them,  we  were  not  disturbed  or  angry. 
We  have  a  word,  which  the  dictionaries  label  ^^  U.  S."  to 
describe  such  inventions.  The  scare  over  annexation  was  a 
'^  roorback,"  which  is,  in  short  terms,  a  pre-election  lie. 

But  what  a  silly  ^^  roorback  "  it  was!  Are  there  many 
Canadians  who  think  we  are  a  nation  of  fools?  Do  they 
know  of  more  than  two  ways  by  which  annexation  could  be 
brought  about?  The  Dominion  might  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States  if  the  people  expressed  a  desire  to  join  us,  and 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  wxre  willing  to  undertake 
another  race  problem,  as  they  must  if  they  were  to  carry  on 
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the  policy  of  Canada  towards  the  French  population  with  its 
obhgations  in  respect  of  schools  and  religion.  Or  Canada 
might  be  brought  in  by  war  and  conquest.  There  is,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  statement,  no  chance  of  annexation  by  the 
one  method  until,  or  unless,  the  Canadians  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  come  in.  As  we  are  not  a  nation  of  fools,  nor 
madly  anxious  for  expansion  territorially,  there  would  need 
to  be  not  merely  a  majority  in  favour  of  union  but  substantial 
unanimity  on  the  point.  If  there  are  any  Americans  so  delud- 
ed as  to  think  that  there  is  even  a  remote  prospect  of  such 
unanimity,  they  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  their  opinion  to 
themselves. 

The  alternative  is  war.    And  war  with  what  nation? 
With  the  one  which  is  our  best   customer,  and  therefore — 
let  us  put  it  on  the  low  ground  of  the  almighty  dollar — the 
one  with  which  every  material  interest  forbids  us  to  fight. 
It  is  also  the  one  with  which  we  have  the  closest  international 
ties,  the  one  with  which,  unable  as  we  are  to  make  alliances, 
we  have  the  most  friendly  understanding,  the  one  which  we 
should  most  readily  and  eagerly  stand  by  if  it  were  unright- 
eously attacked.     Great  Britain  has  been  a  friend  indeed  to 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  on  several  occasions.  Certain- 
ly we  have  an  element  in  the  population  which  is  not  friendly 
to  our  mother  country,  as  well  as  yours,  but  it  is  not  influential 
in  the  government.      It  makes    itself  heard,    but    is    not 
listened  to — which  reads  like  a  Hibernicism,  but  expresses  a 
truth.    Yet,  if  we  had  such  an  insane  desire  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  your  territory  as  to  go  to  war  with  our  best  friend 
to  accomplish  that  object,  and  if  we  were  strong  enough  to 
require  Great  Britain  to  cede  Canada  to  us,  do  you  suppose 
that  we  want  Canada  on  those  terms?    A  fine  time  we  should 
have   in   governing   a  free   and   proud   people,   accustomed 
through  many  generations  to  govern  themselves,  and  who, 
having  governed  themselves  wisely,  would  simply  come  under 
a  yoke  which  they  detested.     All  this  seems  so  obvious,  so 
indisputable,  that    we  Americans    cannot    understand  how 
the   scare,    the  panic   almost,   was   created,   and    how   the 
^^ roorback'^  was  so  generally  credited. 
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After  all  it  was  a  ''  roorback.''  Now  that  the  Conservatives 
are  safely  in  power  we  find  their  speakers  and  statesmen, 
from  Mr.  Borden  down,  assuring  us  and  the  world  that  they 
have  no  hostihty  towards  us.  But  they  ought  to  be  hostile 
if  they  beUeve  what  they  said  of  us  a  month  or  two  ago.  If 
they  then  thought  that  there  was  even  the  germ  of  a 
hostile  design  on  the  part  of  any  considerable  body  of  our 
pubUc  men,  they  were  of  course  justified  in  their  attacks. 
If  they  believed  it  then,  they  must  believe  it  now.  Or  do 
they  think  that  a  war  party  in  the  United  States,  if  it  then 
existed,  has  been  cowed  and  extinguished  by  the  election? 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  matter 
which  seems  to  have  made  some  impression  on  the  minds  of 
Canadians.  Much  was  made  of  a  silly  move  by  the  proprietor 
of  several  "  yellow  journals,''  who  sent  large  editions  of  one 
or  more  of  them  into  Canada,  ostensibly  to  promote  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement.  It  was,  in  any  event,  impertinent 
and  offensive  to  the  last  degree.  Since  the  perpetrator  of 
the  insult — for  such  it  was — must  be  aware  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held,  we  might  without  great  straining  of 
probabilities  suspect  that  his  object  was  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  it  was  ostensibly,  that  he  took  the  surest  means  in 
his  own  power  to  secure  the  rejection  of  reciprocity  by  the 
Canadians. 

Accusation  has  been  publicly  made,  also,  that  American 
money  was  contributed  and  sent  in  large  amounts  to  Canada 
to  help  Sir  Wilfrid  and  the  agreement.  Of  course  the  assertion 
can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  But  is  it  reasonable? 
Analyze,  if  you  will,  the  body  of  American  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  measure.  The  farmers  were  generally 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  Canadian  agricultural  products 
would  be  in  ruinous  competition  with  their  own.  Every 
*^  stand  pat  "  protectionist  in  the  land  was  against  it,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  destruction  of  the  protective  system;  and 
probably  every  textile  manufacturer,  every  manufacturer  of 
boots  and  shoes,  every  iron  and  steel  man,  every  glass  maker, 
and  every  proprietor  of  a  coal  mine — the  list  might  be  in- 
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definitely  extended — rejoiced  that  Canada  rejected  it.  Now 
these  are  the  men  who  contribute  money  to  maintain,  not 
to  break  down,  the  tariff  ''  wall/'  It  will  not  be  suspected 
that  the  Gloucester  fish  interests  were  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  agreement. 

On  the  other  side  were  found  all  the  advocates  of  a  low 
tariff,  except  those  who  apprehended  injury  to  their  own 
special  interests  or  industries;  a  large  contingent  of  men 
interested  in  no  article  that  would  be  affected  by  a  reduction 
or  abolition  of  the  duty,  who  saw  in  the  agreement  promise 
of  a  friendly  drawing  together  of  neighbouring  peoples  by 
means  of  closer  business  relations;  and  a  small,  a  very  small, 
number  of  manufacturers  whose  wares  might  enter  the 
Dominion  more  freely  and  abundantly  than  they  do  now. 
You  can  count  up  the  classes  of  manufacturers  who  had 
such  a  direct  interest  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  on  the 
fingers  of  your  two  hands.  Even  they  had  not  a  large  interest 
at  stake.  Take  the  most  important  of  all — the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements.  They  must  know  that  they 
already  have  the  trade  of  Canada  in  the  articles  which  they 
make  and  sell.  According  to  the  last  Trade  and  Navigation 
Report  of  Canada,  that  for  1910,  there  were  imported  into 
the  country  agricultural  implements  to  the  value  of  $2,634,384 
from  the  United  States,  against  a  value  of  $19,956  from  Great 
Britain.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  situation,  as  it  is,  would 
convince  any  manufacturer  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
by  a  few  per  cent,  could  not  greatly  increase  his  sales  to 
Canada.  When  a  Canadian  farmer  wishes  to  buy  a  reaper, 
if  he  goes  abroad  for  it  he  comes  to  the  United  States.  He 
does  not  buy  one  simply  because  it  is  cheap,  but  because  he 
needs  it.  He  will  not  buy  one,  or  two,  or  more,  because  of 
a  reduction  of  the  duty.  But  when  he  does  need  one  and 
buys  it,  he  saves  by  the  amount  the  duty  is  reduced,  and  his 
saving  is  a  loss  to  the  Canadian  revenue.  These  facts  are 
mentioned  to  expose  the  improbability  that  the  manufacturers 
on  this  side  of  the  line, — illustrating  the  point  by  the  very 
class  of   manufacturers  who  on  the  surface  seemed  to  have 
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the  greatest  interest  that  the  agreement  should  become 
effective — had  no  motive  to  interfere,  much  less  to  spend 
their  money,  to  persuade  Canadians  to  accept  the  agreement. 
And  who  else  could  have  had  such  a  motive? 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  political  effect  in  Canada,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  Americans 
during  the  pendency  of  the  matter  in  the  Dominion  was 
scrupulously  correct.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  is  known,  had  the  bad  taste  to  appear  publicly  as  an 
advocate  of  ratification.  In  the  American  newspapers  the 
subject  was  rarely  discussed.  Despatches  regarding  the 
prospects  of  the  two  parties  were  published,  of  course,  but 
editorial  references  to  the  subject  were  confined  to  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  agreement  on  the  trade  of 
the  United  States.  If  it  occurred  to  any  journalist — with 
the  single  exception  that  has  been  mentioned — to  do  mis- 
sionary work  in  Canada,  the  crudest  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Canadian  people  would  have  deterred  him  from  under- 
taking it.  As  has  been  shown,  almost  the  entire  moneyed 
interest  was  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  the  treaty.  It 
would  be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  suspect  that  they  interfered  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  the  decision  of  Canada,  openly  or  secretly.  Yet, 
on  one  of  the  last  days  of  October,  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  did  not  scruple  to  ask  Sir  Edward  Grey  if  the 
President  did  not  say  that  his  object  in  negotiating  the  agree- 
ment was  ^'  to  break  up  the  British  Empire. ^^ 

Do  we,  or  nine-tenths  of  us,  as  our  swash-buckling  Speaker 
Clark  asserts,  or  a  majority  of  us,  desire  to  annex  Canada? 
Who  knows?  It  may  very  well  be  that  most  Americans 
think  that  a  union  with  the  Dominion  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  countries;  but  that  is  very  far  from  asserting  that 
even  one  in  ten  of  them  would  advocate  any  movement 
whatever  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  to  bring  about  the 
union.  History  tells  us  that  there  have  been  many  sporadic 
and  local  movements  in  Canada  for  such  a  union,  none  what- 
ever, not  even  the  most  insignificant,  in  the  United  States. 
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No  party  has  ever  mentioned  in  its  platform  the  annexation 
of  Canada  as  a  desirable  political  end.  No  poll  was  ever  made 
of  the  smallest  hamlet  to  ascertain  whether  the  inhabitants 
desired  it.  Long  ago  Seward  declared  that  it  was  the  ^^  mani- 
fest destiny  ^'  of  Canada,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  states- 
man or  politician  has  ever  taken  the  first  step  to  bring  that 
destiny  to  fulfilment.  Nor  has  any  newspaper  endeavoured 
to  organize  an  agitation  in  favour  of  it.  In  these  circumstances, 
if  the  desire  exists,  which  is  not  proved,  is  it  not  harmless? 
Many  a  young  man  who  has  chosen  the  one  whom  he  wishes 
to  make  his  wife,  is  too  shy,  or  too  certain  of  a  rejection  to 
propose  to  her.  Surely  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  coveting 
her  as  his  partner  if  he  not  merely  does  not  persecute  her, 
or  carry  her  off  as  savages  do,  but  does  not  even  invite  her 
to  be  his. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Americans  desire  to  extend 
their  trade  with  Canada  indefinitely.  The  ^^  stand-patters  '' 
would  like  to  do  it  without  diminishing  by  an  inch  the  height 
of  our  own  tariff  wall,  and  are  content  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  are  rather  than  reduce  duties  on  their  classes  of  goods. 
Those  who  are  not  so  directly  interested  are  wilUng  to  make 
a  give-and-take  bargain.  The  free  traders  would  gladly  level 
the  wall  to  its  foundation.  But  a  very  few  only  among  us 
are  aware  how  strong  a  hold  we  already  have  on  the  Canadian 
trade,  and  consequently  the  number  of  those  who  over- 
estimate the  importance  to  us  of  any  agreement  is  correspond- 
ingly large.  Possibly  the  following  figures  may  surprise 
some  Canadians.  They  have  been  made  up  by  the  present 
writer  from  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Reports  of  the  Dominion 
for  the  years  1902  and  1909.  They  refer  to  the  imports  into 
Canada  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  articles 
on  which  Canada  gives  a  preference  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  those  articles  only,  excluding,  however,  such  articles  as 
grain  and  all  cereal  productions,  coal,  and  other  classes  of 
articles  which  Great  Britain  does  not  export,  or  which  its 
distance  forbids  it  to  export  to  Canada. 
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The  total  reported  value  of  such  imports  in  the  year 

1901-2  from  Great  Britain,  was $30,880,884 

From  the  United  States 38,389,263 

In  1908-9,  from  Great  Britain 43,657,441 

From  the  United  States 55,111,655 

The  increase  of  Great  Britain  was  nearly  $13,000,000; 
that  of  the  United  States  nearly  $17,000,000.  But  the 
increase  of  Great  Britain  becomes  less  impressive  when  it  is 
realized  that  $7,000,000  of  it  was  in  textiles— cotton,  flax, 
silk  and  wool  manufactures,  in  which  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  nil — against  $1,000,000  increase 
in  such  merchandise  from  this  country.  The  increase  of 
Great  Britain  was  from  $17,439,745  to  $24,430,671;  that  of 
the  United  States  from  $2,329,368  to  $3,335,472. 

Why  should  not  Canada  trade  with  the  United  States? 
You  live  in  the  same  sort  of  houses,  eat  the  same  sort  of  food, 
ride  in  the  same  kinds  of  railway  and  trolley  cars,  need  and 
use  the  same  patterns  of  tools,  read  newspapers  which — in 
appearance  at  least — are  like  ours,  and,  without  extending 
the  list,  are  Americans  in  everything  except  the  form  of  your 
government.  Little  as  you  may  like  the  idea,  you  are  far 
more  American  than  you  are  English  in  everything  except 
politics.  Of  course  you  Uke  the  same  things  as  we  do — and 
we  are  very  glad  to  sell  them  to  you. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  a  digression,  and  only  indirectly 
bears  upon  the  question,  what  we  think  of  you  and  how  we 
received  the  astonishing  result  of  your  election.  The  answer 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  those  of  you  who  have  read 
our  newspapers  or  speeches  of  our  public  men,  have  already. 
So  far  as  the  observation  of  the  present  writer  goes,  there  was 
not  from  any  quarter  a  single  expression  of  anger,  irritation, 
or  annoyance.  No  American,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  think,  at  any  rate  to  think  aloud  or  to  write, 
as  though  Canada  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  United  States  or 
had  in  any  way  inflicted  an  injury  upon  this  country.  Many 
of  us  regretted  the  decision,  but  not  one  person  in  any  public 
utterance  has  gone  further  than  to  think,  and  say,  that  Canada 
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was  unwise  in  rejecting  an  arrangement  that  was  clearly  for  its 
advantage  and  that  would  have  drawn  the  two  countries 
more  closely  together  commercially  and  would  have  promoted 
mutual  friendliness. 

Does  not  the  restraint  implied  by  this  attitude,  if  restraint 
was  needed,  and  in  any  event  the  attitude  itself,  show  clearly 
that  the  feeling  of  Americans  towards  Canadians,  and  towards 
Canada  as  an  entity,  is  one  of  respect  and  good-will?  If  it 
were  otherwise,  some  unrestrained  blunderer  would  have 
proposed  to  ''  let  those  Canadians  know  "  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  his  way  in  spite  of  them.  You  can  easily  fancy 
the  sort  of  language  they  would  hold  when  they  began  to 
*^  make  the  eagle  scream.''  But  there  was  not  a  hint  of  such 
a  thing.  In  short,  Americans  have  acted  as  though  they 
regarded  the  campaign,  so  far  as  it  was  directed  against 
supposed  hostile  designs  by  our  politicians,  as  a  party  move 
only.  They  are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by  the  reiterated 
assurances  of  Mr.  Borden  that  he  and  his  party  are  most 
friendly  to  us.  As  for  the  decision  itself,  it  seems  to  us — 
however  advantageous  or  injurious  it  may  be  to  the  best 
interests  and  the  prosperity  ©f  Canada— an  act  inspired  by 
patriotism  and  public  spirit.  It  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, unnecessary  so  far  as  there  was  any  danger  of 
attack,  direct  or  indirect,  from  this  side  of  the  line,  but  wholly 
praiseworthy,  nevertheless. 

Edward  Stanwood 
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IT  would  be  ascribing  an  excess  of  academic  aloofness  to 
*  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  assume  that  they 
were  inaccessible  to  news  of  the  event  which  happened  on 
the  twenty-first  of  September.  And  something  really  did 
happen.  The  Liberal  government  of  Canada  was  defeated, 
and  the  Conservatives  gained  its  place  in  succession.  Three 
years  ago,  namely,  on  October  26th,  1908,  a  previous  elec- 
tion had  been  held,  and  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power 
for  the  fourth  time.  In  December  of  that  year  I  endeav- 
oured to  explain  upon  these  pages,  why  the  Conservatives 
failed.  Now  I  propose  with  equal  impartiality  to  set  forth 
the  causes  of  their  present  success.  Many  of  these  causes 
will  appear  to  be  obvious,  and  some  trivial,  to  those  who  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  daily  progress  of  events.  This 
writing  is  not  for  them.  It  is  rather  for  those  who  breathe 
the  thin  air  of  the  academic  heights,  although  I  am  haunted 
by  the  suspicion  that  no  one  can  really  be  so  ignorant  as 
professors  affect  to  be. 

The  event  demands  explanation;  but  any  explanation 
of  the  working  of  the  mind  of  the  electorate  is  bound  to  be 
partial,  since  that  mind  is  as  vast  as  the  sea,  and  the  elements 
which  move  it  are  as  various.  Nothing  less  than  universal 
knowledge  will  suffice  for  the  task,  and,  as  Rousseau  enquires : 
'^  Quel  plus  stir  moyen  de  courir  d^erreurs  en  erreurs  que  la 
fureur  de  savoir  tout?''  The  Liberals  were  led  by  a  leader 
whose  force  had  not  abated  during  fifteen  years  of  office. 
He  was  more  than  popular:  he  was  beloved.  He  was  more 
than  honest  and  honourable:  he  was  chivalrous.  He  had 
served  his  country  for  forty  years  in  its  parhaments;  and 
he  was  the  clearly  outstanding  figure  amongst  the  statesmen 
of  the  Empire,  at  least  amongst  those  who  dwell  beyond  the 
seas.      The  government  itself  was  strongly  entrenched  in 
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power.  It  was  united.  It  was  efficient.  It  was  tolerably  honest, 
more  so  than  governments  usually  are  after  so  long  a  tenure 
of  office.  The  country  was  contented  and  prosperous;  and 
for  that  contentment  and  prosperity  the  Liberals  might  well 
put  forward  a  claim  which  had  a  firm  basis  in  reason  and 
experience.  And  yet  it  failed  conclusively.  It  went  into 
the  contest  with  a  majority  of  forty-three.  It  emerged  in 
a  minority  of  forty-six. 

The  failure  w^as  due  not  alone  to  those  minor  causes 
which  in  the  mass  lead  to  the  downfall  of  a  government. 
There  is  always  a  constant  factor  or  force  which  makes 
for  the  decay  of  a  party,  and  it  grows  in  intensity  from 
the  moment  of  triumph  until  it  ends  in  final  defeat. 
There  is  a  well-known  political  maxim,  that  a  govern- 
ment which  awards  a  place  makes  one  secret  ingrate  and 
four  open  enemies.  This  list  is  made  up  of  the  man 
who  gets  the  place  and  the  four  who  wanted  it.  Also, 
an  uninterrupted  lease  of  office  instils  into  the  mind  of 
the  occupant  the  idea  of  ownership.  He  is  apt  to  assume 
that  he  holds  his  place  by  an  eternal  decree,  to  forget  that 
he  is  after  all  the  creation  of  a  mutable  public;  and  the 
better  he  performs  his  duty  the  more  liable  he  is  to  forget. 
The  people  do  not  like  to  have  their  support  taken  for  granted. 
They  resent  the  arbitrariness  which  is  bound  to  follow  so 
wrong  an  assumption.  Had  the  government  gone  to  the 
country  with  only  these  natural  forces  against  it,  there  is 
good  warrant  for  hazarding  the  guess  that  it  would  have 
been  returned.  But  the  government  went  to  the  country 
seeking  approval  of  a  specific  measure,  and  it  was  defeated 
upon  that,  or  rather  upon  the  extraneous  issues  which  were 
imported  into  it.  This  measure  was  an  arrangement  of  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

There  was  nothing  fantastic  in  the  supposition  that  the 
government  could  win  the  election  upon  that  issue.  It  was 
no  new  thing  in  Canadian  politics.  In  the  most  specific 
sense  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Liberal  policy.  In  that 
somewhat   memorable   document,    known   as   the  ^^  Ottawa 
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platform''  of  1893,  it  is  clearly  set  forth  ^^  that  a  fair  and 
liberal  reciprocity  treaty  would  develop  the  great  natursi^ 
resources  of  Canada,  would  enormously  increase  the  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  two  coimtries,  would  tend  to 
encourage  friendly  relations  between  the  two  peoples,  would 
remove  many  causes  which  have  in  the  past  provoked 
irritation  and  trouble  to  the  governments  of  both  countries, 
and  would  promote  those  kindly  relations  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic  which  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  peace 
and  prosperity/' 

For  fifty  years,  from  1846  to  1896,  Canada  made  a  con- 
tinuous effort  to  gain  entrance  into  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  The  movement  began  in  the  former  year,  when  Great 
Britain  abolished  the  Corn  Laws,  through  which  the  colonies 
lost  a  preferential  duty  for  their  products  in  the  mother 
country.  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Elgin,  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1854  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  treaty,  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing  by  skilful  diplomacy  and  unbounded 
hospitality.  For  twelve  years  the  arrangement  gave  general 
satisfaction,  but  was  abrogated  by  the  United  States  in  1866. 
Then  began  the  efforts  for  its  renewal  which  were  continued 
for  thirty  years.  In  1865,  when  the  Canadian  Ministers  were 
promoting  Confederation  in  England,  they  urged  the  poUcy 
of  renewing  the  treaty,  and  efforts  were  made  through  Mr. 
Adams,  American  Minister  in  London,  and  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  but  the  negotiations 
failed.  The  same  year  Messrs.  Gait  and  Rowland  went  to 
Washington  and  secured  permission  to  send  a  delegation  repre- 
senting all  the  provinces,  but  they  returned  emptyhanded.  The 
next  negotiations  were  those  of  1869,  conducted  by  the  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  Washington,  and  John  Rose,  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  what 
offer  Canada  made,  as  the  negotiations  were  believed  to  be 
private,  and  the  papers  referring  to  the  subject  are  now  lost. 

Again  in  1871  reciprocity  made  its  appearance,  but  the 
American  Commissioners  declined  the  proposal,  on  the  ground 
that   *'the  renewal  of  the  treaty  was  not  in  their  interests 
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and  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  their 
people/'     In  1873,  the  National  Board  of  Trade  of  the  United 
States  memorialized  Congress  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
frame  a  treaty,  and  the  Canadian  Government  replied  that 
the  subject,  if  approved  of  by  Congress,  would  receive  their 
fullest  consideration.     In  1873  George  Brown  was  appointed 
British  plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty, 
and  a  draft  was  made  of  a  treaty  to  remain  in  force  for  twenty- 
one  years;  but  the  United  States    Senate  adjourned  without 
even  taking  a  vote  upon  it.     Finally,  in  1879  a  higher  tariff 
was  enacted  in  Canada,  but  it  retained  the  previous  offer  of 
reciprocity.     The  only  result  was  that  Congress  passed  a 
retaliatory  law.     In  1887  the  Opposition  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  put  on  record  their  adhesion  to  the  priaciple  of  an 
unrestricted  reciprocity.     In   1888,   at   the  conference  over 
the  new  fishery  treaty  between  Secretary  Bayard,  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,     Mr.    Joseph    Chamberlain,    and    Sir     Charles 
Tupper,  a  settlement  was  offered   ^^  in  consideration  of  a 
mutual  arrangement  providing  for  greater  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse. ''     The  American   plenipotentiary,  how- 
ever, declined  to   ask    the  President  for  authority   to  con- 
sider the  proposal.     The  Conservatives,  upon  their  return  to 
power,  renewed  the  attempt  in  1892  with  Secretary  Blaine, 
but  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.     Finally,  upon  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Liberals,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  took 
the  matter  up  afresh,  but  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  he 
also  had  failed.     It  cannot  then  be  affirmed  that  the  idea  of 
an  enlarged  trade  with  the  United  States  was  unfamiliar 
to  the  electorate ;  nor  had  any  one  suggested  that  such  trade, 
even  under  a  formal  treaty,  was  undesirable  or  fraught  with 
national  peril. 

But  the  proposal  which  was  laid  before  the  Canadian 
parliament  on  January  26th  was  free  from  the  objections 
which  are  inherent  in  a  formal  treaty  by  which  both  parties 
are  bound,  and  in  virtue  of  which  commercial  ties  which  could 
not  instantly  be  severed  might  eventually  grow  into  political 
bonds.    The  measure  was  conceived  solely  in  the  interests 
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of  Canada.  At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  similar  measure 
before  the  Houses  in  Washington,  which  was  conceived  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  intent  was  that 
the  people  of  both  countries  should,  as  in  the  past,  purchase 
goods  where  they  pleased,  and  pay  to  themselves  such  duties 
as  seemed  good  to  them.  Although  this  legislation  was 
concurrent,  each  community  was  free  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  proposal,  and  after  it  had  been  accepted  to  terminate  it 
sunmiarily  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  It  was 
impossible  to  torture  the  proposal  into  an  expression  of  reci- 
procity, and  it  was  commonly  referred  to  by  the  ambiguous 
appellation  of  a  "pact.''  From  all  these  circumstances  then 
there  was  nothing  to  deter  the  government  from  going  to  the 
country  with  a  full  assurance  of  success. 

There  was  one  factor,  however,  with  which  the  govern- 
ment did  not  reckon.  It  is  contained  in  a  communication 
which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Ames  to  his  electors  in 
St.  Antoine  Division  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Ames  always  speaks 
with  truth  even  unconsciously,  and  he  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said:  ^^  This  agreement,  if  ratified,  spells  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  protection  in  Canada  ''  .  .  "  There  is  to  be  free 
trade,''  he  protests,  ^^  for  half  the  community  and  protection 
for  the  other  half.  How  long,  think  you,  can  such  conditions 
last?  Will  the  farmer  .  .  .  consent  to  go  on  paying  pro- 
tection prices  for  what  he  consumes?"  Mr.  Ames  appeared 
to  think  that  farmers  would  be  more  content  to  pay  ^'  pro- 
tection prices  "  if  they  were  prevented  from  selUng  as  well 
as  from  buying  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  That 
was  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposal, 
namely,  to  postpone  the  ultimate  downfall  of  protection  in 
Canada.  Everything  else  was  subsidiary  and  merely  a 
question  of  method.  The  nature  of  those  methods  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  in  detail.  It  is  now  known  to  all  the  world. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  the  government  was  defeated  by  the 
charge  that  all  who  dared  to  support  it  were,  in  posse  or  in 
esse  J  disloyal.  And  this  simple  ruse  succeeded.  '^  Because 
I  am  a  loyal  British  subject,"  was  the  reason  which  a  Liberal 
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of  forty  years  voting  assigned  to  me  for  his  change;  and  he 
smote  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

But  after  all  there  is  something  noble  in  this  attitude, 
and  something  praiseworthy  in  this  spectacle  of  a  whole 
people  swept  by  a  wave  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  In  all 
sincerity  many  good  and  loyal  souls  were  seized  by  a  genuine 
alarm  that  their  nationality  was  in  danger.  They  were  ter- 
rified by  the  words  '^  continentalism/'  ^^  annexation/'  and 
"  fusion.''  It  is  all  to  their  credit.  We  should  think  that 
child  himself  a  monster,  who  could  walk  calmly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  through  a  brocken  which 
by  some  witchcraft  had  been  infested  with  phantoms,  chimeras, 
and  ghosts.  By  no  dint  of  asking  what  they  were  afraid  of, 
could  those  fears  be  allayed.  Did  they  anticipate  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  would  exercise  force  to  compel 
them  to  enter  the  American  Union?  No.  Did  they  imagine 
an  invasion  by  American  troops?  No.  Were  the  Americans 
offering  free  trade  as  a  burglar  would  offer  a  sop  to  a  dog? 
No.  As  a  guile  to  lead  them  captive?  No,  because  that  had 
been  tried  by  the  Elgin-Marcy  Treaty  in  1854.  Well,  as  an 
offered  bribe  which  might  suddenly  be  withdrawn?  No, 
because  that  means  had  also  been  adopted  in  1865  when  the 
Elgin-Marcy  Treaty  was  denounced.  The  feeling  was  tense 
as  if  an  army  of  invasion  had  landed  upon  these  coasts. 

Any  one  who  fails  to  appreciate  the  entire  genuineness  of 
this  feeling  of  alarm  must  miss  the  whole  significance  of  the 
result.  People  really  did  beheve  that  their  ^'heritage  was  in 
danger  of  being  filched  away,"  and  they  regarded  the  election 
as  a  master  moment  in  history.  A  piece  of  verse,  although  it 
did  appear  in  The  Winnipeg  Telegram^  illustrates  very  well 
this  elevation  of  spirit,  since  writers  rarely  sijoaulate  in  poetry. 
For  convenience  the  lines  are  printed  as  they  read  :  '^  Yet 
here  and  now  a  day  has  dawned  for  us,  great  as  the  naorning 
of  that  glorious  day  when  Greece  was  rescued  at  Thermopylae. 
Our  empire  is  the  same  as  Greece,  and  we  are  at  the  parting, 
we  are  in  the  pass.  Shall  we,  then,  stand  or  shall  we  yield, 
alas!    We're  told  to  yield,  for  we  had  better  be  fat  slaves 
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than  leaner  freemen  of  our  breed.  In  all  their  talking  that 
is  all  their  creed/'  This  really  means  that  those  who 
favoured  an  enlarged  freedom  of  trade  were  content  to  be 
fat  slaves;  but  readers  were  oblivious  of  the  suggestion 
which  lay  in  the  very  name  of  the  writer,  D.  B.  Bogle,  for 
'*  bogle  ''  means  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  something  that  affrights 
or  terrifies,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Burns  in  The  Mavis : 
^^Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear/' 

The  incident,  however,  was  of  value  because  it  disclosed 
to  us  the  anomalous  nature  of  our  citizenship;  and  all  our 
political  troubles  arise  from  that.  Our  situation  in  the  world 
is  comparable  with  that  of  a  woman  in  society  whose  status 
is  ill  defined.  She  is  subject  to  the  advances  of  those  who 
would  marry  her  and  of  those  who  would  lead  her  astray,  and  is 
not  free  to  yield  in  either  direction  without  violating  the  claims 
of  others  upon  her  fidelity.  One  who  is  safe  in  the  bond  of 
open  marriage,  and  one  who  has  security,  even  without 
authority,  in  the  parental  home  can  both  pass  by  serenely 
when  they  are  *^  spoken  to  "  in  a  public  place,  but  the  part 
of  the  unwedded  wife  or  married  maid  is  hard  to  play,  because 
ambiguity  is  fatal  to  self-respect  and  the  cause  of  disrespect 
on  the  part  of  others.  Such  a  woman  is  a  nuisance  in  the 
world.  She  is  not  only  the  victim  of  offence,  for  which  she 
is  to  be  pitied,  but  she  finds  offence  when  none  is  intended, 
for  which  she  is  to  be  blamed.  A  chance  remark  upon  her 
beauty  and  desirability  will  cast  her  into  a  fit  of  weeping. 

These  terrified  Canadians  distrusted  not  the  Americans 
but  themselves,  and  they  disclosed  to  the  world  that  they 
had  no  faith  in  their  own  citizenship.  In  England  three 
general  elections  have  been  held  since  1906,  in  which  the 
relative  merits  of  protection  and  free-trade  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  issue ;  but  no  one  supposed  that  Englishmen  would 
lose  their  nationahty  whatever  the  result  of  an  election  might 
be.  A  nation  which  yields  to  anything  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing physical  force  deserves  the  fate  which  comes  upon  it ;  and 
that  man  would  surely  have  been  counted  mad  who  suggested 
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that  the  people  of  England  would  pass  under  the  domination 
of  a  foreign  power  if  tKey  did,  or  did  not,  adopt  certain  trade 
arrangements. 

And  yet  in  Canada  there  was  an  organized  cry  that  we 
were  "  selHng  our  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage/'  that  we 
were  about  to  become  ^^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water/' 
''  satellites  ''  of  Washington,  and  ^'  pensioners  "  for  a  short 
existence  upon  the  mere  whim  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
more  extraordinary  has  been  heard  in  this  country  since  1846, 
when  the  parliament  of  Canada  passed  an  address,  declaring 
that  the  aboKtion  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  ^'  naturally  and  of 
necessity  cause  the  inhabitants  to  doubt  whether  remaining 
a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  of  that  paramount 
advantage  which  they  had  hitherto  found  it  to  be."  We  have 
suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  exclusionists  these 
sixty  years  past;  but  this  is  the  worst, — to  cast  upon  us  the 
stain  of  a  merely  mercenary  loyalty.  The  cause  of  these 
vagaries  again  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  citizenship;  and  public 
men  are  never  weary  of  reiterating  that  freedom  from  obliga- 
tion is  the  essence  of  it.  This  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world, — 
a  citizenship  which  confers  privileges  and  imposes  no  obliga- 
tions beyond  those  which  the  whim  of  the  moment  may 
suggest.  If  this  be  freedom,  then  we  have  suffered  the  penalty 
in  the  ignominy  which  we  have  heaped  upon  ourselves  by 
crying  out  to  the  world  that  there  was  danger  lest  we  might 
turn  traitor  if  we  were  allowed  a  freedom  of  trade. 

Even  in  England  it  was  commonly  believed  that  those 
who  favoured  the  arrangement  were  consciously  or  un- 
consciously disloyal.  It  was  screeched  in  headhnes  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  those  who  urged  the  desirability 
of  freer  trade  were  engaged  in  '^  a  wildly  disloyal  campaign." 
Accordingly,  for  the  ''  Imperialists  "  it  was  a  ''  noble  victory," 
though  they  were  not  quite  sure  what  we  were  killing  ourselves 
about.  But  one  man  in  England  knew.  That  was  Leopold 
de  Rothschild.  With  the  sure  intuition  of  his  race  he  sent 
a  cablegram  to  a  fellow  financier  in  Montreal  when  the  result 
was  known.     The  message  was  ingenuously  printed  in  Canada 
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and  read:  ''Pray  accept  warmest  congratulations  on  your 
great  triumph.  It  gives  us  unbounded  pleasure.''  Of  course 
it  did. 

There  were  other  minds,  however,  which  were  not  so  clear 
upon  the  real  importance  of  the  ''  victory."  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  at  that  time  was  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
England,  speaking  at  the  Glasgow  Conservative  Club,  ventured 
to  prophesy  that  1911  would  be  enumerated  among  the  great 
anniversaries  of  the  Empire,  and  that  generations  to  come 
would  regard  the  Canadian  elections  as  an  event  which  settled 
for  all  time  the  future  course  of  the  Empire.  "  Are  you 
certain,''  he  asked,  ''  that  the  event  isn't  one  whereon  will 
depend  the  future  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  its  influence  and 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world?  "  On  October 
17th,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall,  ''  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Imperialism,"  and  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  the  principal  speaker,  said  that  they  were  ''  glad 
Canada  had  decided  to  remain  in  the  Empire."  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Page-Croft  made  the  unfortunate  admission  that 
''  Canada  had  chosen  to  endure  a  great  sacrifice,"  whilst  we 
were  being  sedulously  taught  that  our  refusal  to  trade  with 
the  States  was  entirely  in  our  own  interests.  ''  To  the  whole 
agricultural  community,  and  to  many  other  interests,"  he  said, 
''  there  was  enormous  pecuniary  gain  in  the  proposals,  but 
to  the  glory  of  the  community,  let  it  be  said,  the  soul  of  that 
nation  had  triumphed."  Finally,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  which  prevailed  over  the  meaning  of  the 
election,  one  of  the  astutest  business  men  in  Canada  exclaimed 
on  the  morning  after,  ''  to-day  there  is  no  East,  no  West, 
no  North,  no  South." 

And  now  that  the  Empire  is  saved  we  shall  have  to  begin 
the  weary  task  over  again ;  for  we  read  that  on  November 
21st  a  member  of  the  Australian  parliament  landed  upon 
American  shores  on  his  way  to  Washington,  to  negotiate  the 
primaries  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.  ^'  We 
have  wool,  and  hardwoods,  and  other  things,"  he  said  in  an 
interview,  ''  that  this  country  needs  and  which  will  furnish 
a  basis  of  reciprocal  traffic."     Let  us  suppose  that  as  a  result 
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of  this  simple  revision  of  tariffs  between  these  two  countries 
a  roar  of  fear  should  go  up  from  Adelaide  and  Sydney ;  that 
**  eighteen  '^  Australian  '*  captains  of  finance  ^^  should  issue 
a  manifesto;  that  students  from  Melbourne  University  should 
go  in  procession  to  hear  professors  proclaim  their  fears  for 
the  loyalty  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  that  the  Brisbane  Branch 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire  should  solemnly  declare  that 
the  sanctity  of  their  homes  was  in  danger;  and  we  should 
then  say  of  the  Australians  precisely  what  the  world  is  saying 
about  us,  namely,  that  a  citizenship  which  was  so  distrustful 
of  itself  would  be  a  feeble  thing  to  rely  upon  in  the  hour  of 
real  need.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  but  China  could 
the  like  be  seen,  a  nationality  declaring  that  its  existenc  e 
depended  upon  the  limitation  of  trade  with  a  neighbour. 

It  is  possible  to  infer  too  much  for  the  result  of  the 
election.  The  one  inference  which  is  drawn  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  by  those  who  worked  hardest  for  the  defeat  of 
the  government  is  that  '^  reciprocity  is  dead.''  Even  so 
sensible  a  writer  as  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant  affirms  categorically  in 
the  Queen^s  Quarterly:  ^^ neither  the  Canadian  farmer,  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  nor  the  Canadian  consumer  wishes 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.''  The  fact  is  that  616,948 
adult  males  showed  by  their  votes  that  they  did  desire  it,  and 
in  that  number  there  must  have  been  many  farmers,  many 
manufacturers,  and  many  consumers.  It  is  quite  true  that 
660,331  persons  voted  against  the  government,  and  carried 
the  election  by  a  majority  of  43,383;  but  it  would  be  improper 
to  say  that  all  those  persons  voted  against  reciprocity,  since 
other  considerations  were  inherent  in  the  election  or  were 
imported  into  it.  Many  Conservatives  who  believed  in  the 
policy  of  freer  trade  voted  with  the  Liberals,  and  still  more 
voted  as  usual  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  because  they 
believed  so  firmly  that  the  measure  would  carry.  Others 
remained  with  their  party  in  the  cynical  expectation  that^the 
Conservatives  would  find  some  means  of  accepting  the 
measure,  as  the  Liberals  accepted  the  policy  of  protection  in 
1896.     Again  the  government  carried  the  day  in  all  that  part 
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of  Canada  which  lies  to  the  East  of  the  Ottawa,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Manitoba,  in  all  that  part  which  lies  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  mountains.  Any  one  who  believes 
that  all  these  voters  are  silenced  is  merely  deceiving  himself. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party 
whether  freer  trade  shall  continue  to  be  the  chief  motive  of 
Canadian  politics.  It  was  appalled  by  the  ugly  charge  of 
treason  which  was  fastened  upon  it.  It  lost  courage.  In 
1878  a  similar  charge  was  levelled  at  Sir  John  Macdonald 
by  a  band  of  clever  writers  who  affirmed  that  his  policy  of 
protection  would  break  the  British  connexion;  but  he  met 
it  boldly  with  the  declaration:  '^  then  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  British  connexion. ^^  He  knew  then  as  well  as  the  Liberals 
know  now  that  nothing  can  sever  that  tie,  but  he  had  wit 
enough  to  say  the  thing  and  so  parried  the  thrust. 

The  difficulty  in  which  the  Liberals  find  themselves  is  of 
their  own  creation.  The  Nemesis  of  1896  has  overtaken 
them,  and  even  if  they  were  to  speak  the  truth  they  would 
not  instantly  be  believed.  If  now  they  were  to  come  out 
openly  and  declare  for  freer  trade  with  the  world,  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  Convention  would  be  flaunted  in  their 
faces,  and  they  would  be  told  that  it  is  easy  to  profess  prin- 
ciples when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  force. 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the  terms  of  that 
Resolution:  ^^  That  the  existing  tariff,  founded  upon  an 
unsound  principle,  and  used,  as  it  has  been  by  the  government 
as  a  corrupting  agency  wherewith  to  keep  themselves  in  office, 
has  developed  monopolies,  trusts,  and  cojnbinations ;  that  it  has 
decreased  the  value  of  farm  and  other  landed  property;  that 
it  has  oppressed  the  masses  to  the  enrichment  of  a  few;  that 
it  has  impeded  commerce;  that  it  has  discriminated  against 
Great  Britain;  that  in  these  and  in  many  other  ways  it  has 
occasioned  great  public  and  private  injury,  all  of  which  evils 
must  continue  to  grow  in  intensity  as  long  as  the  present 
tariff  system  remains  in  force;  that  the  highest  interests  of 
Canada  demand  a  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  the  country's 
progress  by  the  adoption  of  a  sound  fiscal  poUcy,  which,  while 
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not  doing  injustice  to  any  class,  will  promote  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  and  hasten  the  return  of  prosperity  to  our 
people;  that  to  this  end,  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  the 
needs  of  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  government;  that 
it  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  free,  or  to  bear  as  lightly 
as  possible  upon,  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  promote  freer  trade  with  the  whole  world,  more 
particularly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States/' 
And  if  finally  they  were  to  denounce  the  principle  of  protection 
as  radically  unsound,  and  unjust  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  declare  their  conviction  that  any  tariff  changes  based  on 
that  principle  must  fail  to  afford  any  substantial  relief  from 
the  burdens  under  which  the  country  labours,  they  would  be 
reminded  that  these  very  words  were  employed  by  them 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  during  fifteen  years  they  had  done 
nothing  to  fulfil  the  promises  therein  contained.  And  yet 
if  the  Liberals  abandon  this  poHcy  which  was  endorsed  by 
616,948  voters  on  September  21st,  to  what  other  will  they 
cling?  If  they  do  abandon  it  they  will  wander  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  principles  and  without  a  policy,  as  the  Con- 
servatives wandered  for  fifteen  years  until  a  lucky  chance 
restored  them  to  power  again. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  no  one  feels  called  upon 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  electorate  in  Quebec,  New  Brun- 
swick, Nova  Scotia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
principle  of  freer  trade  was  endorsed,  and  that  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  writers  is  expended  upon  explaining  the  contrary 
action  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  In  the 
last-named  province  the  issue  was  very  clear.  The  people 
desired  to  retain  the  prairie  provinces  as  their  exclusive^ 
preserve  for  the  disposition  of  their  lumber  and  their  fruit. 
The  conduct  of  Ontario  which  gave  a  majority  of  65,904 
against  the  proposal  requires  a  more  elaborate  explanation. 
From  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  we  sometimes  hear 
unexpected  truths.  And  in  the  official  publication  of  the 
undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  it  is  written, 
"  Canada  was  indignant,  and  wiped  America's  eye."     I  do 
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not  pretend  to  understand  fully  this  oracular  utterance,  but 
it  seems  to  contain  the  fallacy  that  Ontario  is  Canada.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  in  Ontario  a  considerable  body  of  voters 
who  cherish  the  designation  of  ^^  United  Empire  Loyahsts/' 
and  would  not  hesitate  ^'to  wipe  America's  eye;''  but  gratifica- 
tion of  hereditary  hatred  is  not  a  policy  sufficiently  broad  for 
the  government  of  Canada.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that  a 
longing  for  a  premier  who  was  neither  Catholic  nor  French 
had  some  influence  upon  the  casting  vote  of  Ontario. 

The  case  in  Manitoba  was  still  more  complicated.  That 
province  is  much  like  a  little  Ontario  in  its  Protestantism  and 
its  dislike  of  French  influence.  In  Souris  and  Lisgar  especially 
this  quality  had  due  weight.  The  half-breed  and  Galician 
vote  is  ever  uncertain,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons  went 
against  the  government,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  state  of 
the  polls  in  those  districts  where  these  elements  predominate. 
Then  there  was  that  portion  of  the  electorate  which  rather 
inaptly  calls  itself  the  ^^  British-bom,"  I  suppose,  in  contra- 
distinction to  native  Canadians.  They  form  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  voters  of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon.  The  majority 
of  them  were  really  persuaded  that  freer  trade  with  the  States 
meant  annexation,  and  they  went  to  the  polls  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  saving  the  Empire.  Even  the  Scotch  who  were 
Radicals  and  Free  Traders  ''  at  home  "  yielded  to  the  spell 
and  forgot  their  economic  faith.  It  was  an  opportunity  for 
emotion,  such  as  the  Scotch  dearly  love,  and  they  must  save 
their  native  land,  the  spot  where  Wallace  bled  and  Burns 
sang. 

There  were  causes  deeper  still.  The  movement  for  freer 
trade  originated  in  the  grain-growers'  revolt  of  last  winter, 
and  in  the  small  towns  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  hostiUty 
towards  the  farmers  such  as  the  cook  displays  towards  the  eel 
which  declines  to  be  skinned  quietly.  The  store-keepers 
dread  co-operation.  The  machine  agents  hate  it.  The  farmers 
who  used  to  get  "  wheat  tickets  "  from  the  elevators  took 
them  out  in  trade  at  the  village  shops ;  but  since  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  elevators  much  of  the  buying  as  well  as 
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the  selling  is  done  in  Winnipeg.  This  has  created  a  hostility 
towards  the  grain-growers,  and  the  occasion  was  seized  to 
injure  a  cause  which  they  favoured.  Lastly,  although  Mr. 
Sifton  had  deserted  the  Liberal  party,  he  did  not  lose  control 
of  his  "  machine,'^  and  he  operated  it  in  favour  of  his  newly 
found  friends.  The  Liberals  quarrelled  with  the  grain- 
growers.  They  refused  to  allow  Mr.  ScaUion  to  run  in 
Brandon,  and  they  deprived  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  nomination 
for  Selkirk.  And  yet  five  more  votes  would  have  turned  the 
scale  in  five  constituencies  and  left  the  prairie  country  practi- 
cally solid  for  the  government. 

There  is  nothing  like  defeat  for  purging  a  party  and 
leaving  it  clean.  The  wonder  is  not  that  the  government 
received  so  few  votes  but  that  it  received  so  many,  handi- 
capped as  it  was  by  the  burden  of  those  political  mistakes  and 
misdeeds  which  bear  upon  the  electorate  in  its  finest  rami- 
fications. Indeed  many  intelligent  persons  now  affirm  that 
the  government  would  have  been  defeated  even  if  the 
trade  issue  had  not  been  imported  into  the  controversy. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  reciting  afresh  the  unpleasant 
details  but  the  effect  was  cumulative.  The  voters  were 
aware  that  places  in  the  senate  had  been  sold  not  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  a  farmer  would  sell  a  pig,  but  in  return 
for  obscure  and  mean  political  services;  that  the  judiciary 
was  used  to  reward  a  blind  adherence  to  the  party ;  and  that 
toll  was  taken  from  the  public  money  to  entrench  the  govern- 
ment in  power.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  very  bene- 
ficiaries scented  a  change  and  by  timely  treachery  hastened 
to  bring  it  about.  From  all  these  influences  the  Liberal  party 
will  soon  be  free,  and  if  they  think  it  worth  while  adhering 
to  their  principles  they  can  go  into  the  next  contest  retying 
upon  them  alone  and  unhampered  by  sure  omens  of  defeat. 
They  may  rely  too  upon  the  burden  of  guilt  which  the  Conser- 
vatives lie  under.  If  the  people  should  come  to  realize  that 
their  emotions  were  played  upon  by  fears  which  had  no 
foundation,  by  hatreds  and  phantasies  which  were  fabricated 
for  a  base  purpose;  if  in  short  they  should  come  to  suspect 
that  they  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  delusion  they  will 
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look  with  fresh  eyes  upon  any  proposals  for  freer  trade  which 
may  be  submitted  to  them. 

They  will  also  look  with  fresh  eyes  upon  the  great  im- 
perial problem  which  was  solving  itself.  They  will  examine 
the  implications  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  Em- 
pire, and  they  will  search  their  hearts  for  the  inner  meaning 
of  loyalty.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  they  will  rest  con- 
tent with  the  allegation  that  this  charge  of  disloyalty  which, 
with  a  perfection  of  cunning,  was  fastened  upon  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  Canada  was  merely  an  election  jest. 
That  is  mere  fooling.  It  is  too  serious  an  affair  to  be  punished 
by  being  laughed  at.  That  procedure  will  do  very  well  for 
men  of  mongrel  breed,  to  whom  even  the  idea  of  loyalty  is 
incomprehensible,  who  cannot  understand  that  loyalty  is  not 
a  special  virtue  but  the  breath  of  Ufe,  an  inner  experience  Uke 
religion,  a  reverence  for  that  which  appeared  to  our  ancestors 
to  be  good  and  true,  an  inner  bond  which  binds  men  together. 

This  charge  of  disloyalty  is  no  new  thing  in  Canadian 
pontics.  It  was  made  upon  a  previous  occasion  under  the 
form  of  ^'  veiled  treason, ''  and  it  will  continue  to  be  made  so 
long  as  our  citizenship  remains  undefined.  And  yet  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon.  It  familiarizes  men's  minds  with  the  idea; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  history  that 
men  may  accept  an  opprobrious  epithet  as  definitive,  and  even- 
tually come  to  glory  in  it.  For  the  essence  of  loyalty  is  self- 
determination.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  freedom. 
It  is  not  the  fidelity  of  a  lower  race  or  attachment  to  a  mas- 
ter. It  is  not  unconditional.  Freedom  and  obUgation  is  the 
basis  of  loyalty,  and  loyalty  is  the  bond  which  alone  can  keep 
the  various  parts  of  an  empire  from  flying  in  pieces.  If  Em- 
pire has  come  to  mean  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  even  in 
the  matter  of  trade,  and  if  loyalty  to  the  King  is  inseparable 
from  loyalty  to  protection,  then  the  imperial  problem  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  appeared  to  be  before  September  twenty-first. 
Those  who  think  otherwise  have  no  feeling  for  the  majesty 
of  facts. ' 

Andrew  Macphail 


A  TEAGEDY  OF  THE  CENSUS 

'T'HE  tragedy  of  the  census  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
*  is  told  in  outline  by  the  figures  showing  the  number 
of  its  people  at  each  decennial  enumeration  since  1871,  as 
follows:— 1871,  94,021;  1881,  108,891;  1891,  109,078;  1901, 
103,259;  1911,  93,722. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  Island  pro- 
vince is  less  by  9,537  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  less  by 
299  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  population 
had  advanced  by  15,000  to  its  maximum  in  1891,  and  had 
since  that  date  fallen  off  by  a  like  number  of  fifteen  thousand. 

1?he  tragedy  really  began  in  1881.  In  the  previous 
decade  the  increase  had  been  14,871,  or  15*8  per  cent.  During 
that  period,  the  most  part  of  the  natural  increase  by  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  had  been  retained.  There  was 
practically  no  immigration.  The  exodus  to  the  United  States 
had  begun,  but  was  yet  comparatively  small  in  volume. 

In  the  following  ten  years,  1881-91,  the  resident  popu- 
lation increased  by  only  187  souls.  The  entire  natural  increase 
was  lost.  In  the  next  succeeding  ten  years,1891-1901,  the 
actual  decline  of  the  resident  population  began,  and  was 
shown  by  a  loss  of  5,819.  And,  following  the  law  of  faUing 
bodies,  a  swifter  decline  has  been  shown  since  1901  by  a 
further  actual  reduction  of  9,537. 

It  is  obvious  that,  while  the  actual  diminution  of  popu- 
lation since  1881  has  been  15,000,  the  real  loss  has  been  very 
much  greater  than  this.  Along  with  these  thousands  has 
gone  all  the  increase  which  should  have  come  from  the  excess 
of  births  over  the  mortality.  How  nxich  this  was  can  be 
sufficiently  shown  without  lengthy  detail.  The  people  of 
the  province  are  of  hardy  stock,  vigorous  and  prolific.  The 
census  of  1901  showed  that  the  average  number  per  family 
was  the  largest  in  Canada,  larger  by  a  fraction  than  the  large 
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families  of  Quebec  province.  The  death-rate  is  low,  notably 
so  in  infant  mortality,  which  sweeps  away  so  many  little  ones 
in  the  large  cities  of  central  Canada. 

What  the  present  population  is  we  know,  assuming  the 
reasonable  accuracy  of  the  latest  census.  What  it  would 
now  be  had  the  natural  increase  been  retained,  as  it  was  be- 
tween 1871  and  1881,  may  be  estimated  by  allowing  for  a  15 
per  cent,  increase  in  each  ten  years  since  1881.  That  would 
have  given  the  province  a  population  of  125,224  in  1891, 
144,007  in  1901,  and  165,616  in  the  present  year.  Deduct 
the  present  actual  population,  93,722,  from  this  estimated 
population  and  it  will  appear  that  the  loss  has  been  71,894 
persons — in  round  numbers  72,000. 

As  to  the  extent  of  this  loss  in  population,  I  find  confirm- 
ation in  a  letter  of  Mr.  G.  J.  McCormac,  inspector  of  pubhc 
schools  in  this  province,  who  has,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  where  his  inspectorate  Ues.  Mr.  McCormac'a 
letter  was  printed  in  the  Patriot  newspaper  of  Charlottetown 
on  October  21st,  1911.     In  this  letter  he  writes : 

^^  I  know  some  rural  school  districts  from  which  as  many 
as  one  hundred  persons  have  gone  away  and  located  outside 
of  the  province.  From  my  records  I  have  picked  out  at 
random  forty  school  districts  situated  east  of  Charlottetown, 
and  find  that  there  is  at  present  an  average  of  thirty-five 
persons  from  each  district  living  outside  the  province.  When 
we  consider  that  a  number  of  those  persons  have  married  and 
raised  families  abroad,  we  find  that  fully  one  hundred  of 
population  has  been  lost  to  every  school  section  of  this  pro- 
vince by  emigration.  In  other  words,  a  loss  of  60,000  popu- 
lation for  the  whole  province.  This  I  consider  a  very  con- 
servative estimate.^' 

Mr.  McCormac's  estimate  of  a  loss  of  60,000  in  the  shorter 
period  of  his  observation  I  think  may  be  taken  to  fully  support 
my  estimate  above  given  of  a  loss  of  72,000  since  1881. 

It  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  inquire,  in  the  face  of  this 
appaUing  loss,  whither  the  exiles  have  gone.    Have  they 
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directed  their  wandering  steps  to  the  other  provinces  of 
Canada,  where  they  are  helping  to  build  up  the  Dominion 
and  strengthen  the  British  Empire?  Or  have  they  in  large 
part  passed  from  under  the  British  flag  to  become  citizens 
of  a  foreign  country?  An  accurate  answer,  based  upon 
official  sources  down  to  present  date,  is  not  possible  for  the 
moment.  But  if  we  go  back  ten  years,  to  the  census  of  1901, 
we  shall  find  the  place  of  birth  of  the  persons  then  resident 
in  each  province.  From  it  I  subjoin  the  number  of  those 
bom  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  were  then  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Canada:— In  Nova  Scotia,  2,484;  in  New 
Brunswick,  2,740 ;  in  Quebec,  740 ;  in  Ontario,  884 ;  in  Manitoba, 
419;  in  the  North-West  Territories,  644;  in  British  Columbia, 
1,180.     Total:  8,088. 

At  that  date  the  present  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  were  included  in  the  North- West  Territories.  And 
then  there  were  but  8,000  persons  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
birth  who  were  resident  in  all  Canada  outside  of  their  native 
province.  At  least  four  or  five  times  that  number  had  ob- 
viously gone  elsewhere,  and  the  inference  is  very  strong  that 
they  had  made  their  new  homes  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCormac,  in  his  letter  above  referred  to,  which 
comes  down  to  the  present  date,  confirms  the  fear  raised  by 
the  census  of  ten  years  ago  as  to  whither  the  exiles  from  this 
province  have  gone  and  are  going.     He  writes : 

"  Emigration  from  our  shores  has  depleted  us  of  our  best 
blood,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  emigration  movement  has 
not  been  directed  towards  the  other  provinces  of  Canada, 
but  towards  the  neighbouring  republic.  This  is  the  fact  that 
makes  our  loss  in  population  doubly  regrettable.  About  88 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  left  our  fair  province  have  gone 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  remaining  12  per  cent,  have, 
for  the  most  part,  gone  to  Western  Canada.^' 

After  recounting  in  detail  the  numbers  who  have  in 
recent  years  gone  abroad  from  one  or  other  of  thirty-five 
school  districts,  Mr.  McCormac  says: 
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"  Of  the  1,345  people  here  accounted  for,  only  270  live  in 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  while  the  remaining  1,075,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  Uve  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  270 
who  left  these  districts  for  other  parts  of  Canada,  I  find  that 
52  are  located  in  either  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan,  28  in  Maai- 
toba,  69  in  British  Columbia,  82  in  Nova  Scotia,  19  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  20  in  either  Ontario  or  Quebec/^ 

Of  the  facts  above  stated,  gathered  from  the  best  official 
sources  and  confirmed  by  independent  inquiry,  this  is  the 
sum:  Prince  Edward  Island  in  thirty  years  has  lost  72,000 
of  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  of  these  from  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  have  gone  to  live  in  the  United  States!  The 
loss  is  equal  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  province,  and  it  is  increasing  rapidly — nearly 
10  per  cent,  in  the  decade  last  past  as  compared  with  5  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  that.  And  this  increasing 
disaster  to  the  province  has  occurred  and  is  going  on  in 
Canada's  boasted  ^^  growing  time,''  when  the  Dominion  as 
a  whole  increased  its  population  by  over  32  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  and  had  expended  during  that  time  $7,000,000  to  bring 
immigrant  settlers  to  Canada. 

Most  of  those  who  have  gone  were  young  men  and  women 
in  their  prime,  whom  it  had  cost  at  least  $1,000  each  to  rear, 
maintain,  and  educate,  and  if  they  were  worth  the  actual  cost, 
— and  who  shall  doubt  it? — ^they  represent  a  value  of  $72,000,- 
000,  of  which  fully  three-fourths  has  gone  to  enrich  a  foreign 
nation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  gone  of  free  choice. 
Of  British  stock  they  were,  and  second  to  no  other  hke  number 
of  people  in  Canada  in  their  attachment  and  devotion  to 
British  institutions.  How  they  loved  their  native  island 
home  is  pathetically  illustrated  by  the  number  who,  when  they 
sickened  abroad,  came  home  to  die,  and  by  the  many  hundreds 
who  have  died  abroad  whose  bodies,  by  their  last  request,  are 
brought  back  to  the  churchyards  of  the  home-land. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  people,  the 
Island  province  has,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  lost  two  of 
the  six  representatives  it  had  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
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by  the  next  redistributioQof  seats  must  inevitably  lose  another. 
With  half  of  the  representation  already  lost,  with  the  unit  of 
representation  ever  growing  larger  from  census  to  census, 
while  the  Island's  people  diminish  with  increasing  speed,  like 
snow  in  the  growing  warmth  of  an  April  sun,  the  people  are 
left  to  contemplate,  with  such  composure  as  they  can  command, 
the  possibility  of  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke  in  ParUa- 
ment  not  long  ago,  that  Prince  Edward  Island  might  yet  be 
represented  by  a  single  member.  This  must  happen  when 
Quebec  shall  have  a  population  of  three  millions  and  the  popu- 
lation of  this  province  is  depleted  to  or  below  68,000.  A 
Quebec  of  2,500,000  would  give  the  Island  province  but  two 
members  to  represent  the  population  it  has  to-day. 

But  our  losses  are  not  limited  to  those  of  population 
and  representation.  In  common  with  the  other  Maritime 
Provinces,  we  have  lost  three-fourths  of  our  shipping  tonnage. 
In  1879,  Canada,  with  1,333,000  tons  of  shipping,  ranked 
fourth  among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  three 
provinces  by  the  sea  owned  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  The  three  provinces  have  now  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  tonnage  they  then  had,  and  Canada  in  her  conamer- 
cial  marine  has  dropped  to  eleventh  place  among  the  nations. 

To  loss  of  population,  loss  of  representation  in  Parliament, 
and  loss  of  shipping,  must  be  added  the  consequent  losses  to 
provincial  revenue,  to  trade  and  industry,  to  church  and 
school  support,  the  diminished  value  of  real  estate  and  the 
greater  burden  of  taxation  that  falls  upon  the  diminished 
number  of  taxpayers.  Taken  all  together  it  is  a  tragedy 
indeed. 

Yet  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  not  poor. 
Their  industry  and  thrift,  together  with  the  natural  fertiUty 
of  the  soil,  have  enabled  them  to  live  and  prosper  under  certain 
hard  co^ditions,  to  be  presently  adverted  to.  They  have 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  banks, 
and  there  is  perhaps  less  actual  poverty  than  in  any  commu- 
nity of  like  numbers  in  Canada.  And  the  people  have  not,  as 
in  other  provinces,  left  the  rural  districts  to  congregate  in 
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the  towns.  By  the  census,  Charlottetown  has  lost  during 
the  past  decade  as  many  people  proportionately  as  the  rural 
districts. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  increasing  exodus  from 
this  fair  province?  The  causes  are  various,  but  maybe  sum- 
med up  in  one, — the  lack  of  opportunities  available  elsewhere 
in  and  outside  of  Canada.  To  speak  more  in  detail,  the  fol- 
lowing causes  may  be  assigned.  The  lack  of  paying  winter 
employment  of  any  sort,  except  the  usual  attendance  upon 
farm  stock.  This  arises  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
manufacturing  industries.  This,  in  turn,  arises  from  the  dis- 
abilities in  regard  to  transportation,  especially  in  winter. 
And  here  successive  governments  at  Ottawa  are  blamed,  and 
justly  blamed,  by  the  people.  Canada  has  shamelessly  broken 
her  pledged  faith  in  regard  to  providing  ^  ^  continuous  steam 
communication  between  the  Island  and  the  mainland,  summer 
and  winter.^'  In  summer  the  communication  is  regular,  but 
burdened  with  excessive  rates.  In  winter  it  has  been  most 
irregular  and  more  costly. 

If  the  Island  farmer  would  send  a  carload  of  oats  or 
potatoes  to  Sydney,  one  of  his  best  markets,  say  at  a  distance 
of  300  miles  from  a  mid-island  point,  he  must  pay  26  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  when  a  like  carload  would  be  taken  from 
Montreal  to  Sydney,  a  distance  of  900  miles,  for  16  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Express  rates  are  loaded  up  in  the  same 
way.  One  company  is  given  a  monopoly  of  the  service  and 
charges  what  it  pleases.  All  efforts  for  thirty  years  by  the 
boards  of  trade,  the  legislature,  and  representatives  in  Par- 
liament have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  getting  a  reasonable 
through  rate  such  as  obtains  on  the  mainland. 

The  Dominion,  which  owns  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  and  the  winter 
steamers,  which  also  subsidizes  the  summer  steamers  connect- 
ing the  two  railway  systems,  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
exorbitant  cost  with  which  the  transportation  has  been  so  long 
burdeaed.  Producers,  manufacturers,  and  shippers  have 
borne  these  burdens  for  a  generation,  solely  because  their 
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appeals  for  justice  and  fair  play  were  disregarded  by  those 
in  authority.    This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Domimon  govern- 
ment's   treatment  of    the    province  in  earlier  times  with 
respect    to   the   telegraph    service  between  the  Island  and 
points  on  the  mainland.      The  government  was  bound  by 
the  terms  of    union  to  maintain    a  regular  telegraph  ser- 
vice, but  for  thirty   years   after  the  uaion  left  the  people 
to   pay  fifty  cents  for  a  message  of  ten   words   between 
Charlottetown    and    Pictou,    or    between  Summerside    and 
Point   du    Cheae — that   is    from   port   to   port  across   the 
Straits.      And   messages  could  only    be  sent  in  the    day 
time  of  twelve  hours,  night  service  being  denied.      Press 
rates  were  proportionately  high,  and  a  morning  newspaper 
could  not  get  for  its  readers  any  telegraphic  news  of  later 
date  than  eight  o'clock  the  previous  evening.     Night  service 
is  now  obtainable,  along  with  reduced  rates,  but  there  is  no 
'*  night  rate"   or  *' night  letter''  yet  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  those  luxuries  being  reserved  to  the  people  of  the 
mainland  provinces. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  so  many  of  the  people 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  regard  the  union  with  Canada  as 
a  most  untoward  and  unfortunate  eveat,  and  from  like  causes, 
when  the  lack  of  fair  opportunities  at  home  drive  them  abroad, 
they,  in  so  many  cases,  seek  a  home  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Dominion.  New^foundland,  with  its  bleak  coasts  and  barren 
soil,  has  grown  and  prospered  outside  the  Dominion,  while 
the  garden  province  of  Canada  has  been  blighted  under 
the  callous  and  cruel  neglect  of  successive  Canadian  govern- 
ments. It  is  surely  little  to  the  credit  of  Canada  that  this 
province,  after  having  been  taken  into  the  union,  trusting 
and  prosperous,  has  for  forty  years  since  been  the  most 
stagnant  in  growth  of  any  province  or  state  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  between  Labrador  and  Panama. 

Those  nearest  to  us  in  condition,  as  in  distance,  are  the  other 
members  of  the  maritime  group.  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  They  brought  with  them  into  the  union  their  mines, 
their  lumber,  their  shipping,  and  their  fisheries.     They  gave 
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the  Dominion  its  only  winter  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
They  have  not  prospered  as  they  hoped  to  prosper,  or  as  they 
should  have  prospered  under  fair  conditions  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities with  the  middle  and  western  provinces  of  Canada. 
From  all  this  eastern  section  the  exodus  has  been  large  and 
continuous,  and  is  still  unchecked.  The  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  eastern  Canada  has  gone,  is  going,  out,  not 
westward  alone,  but,  in  large  measure,  southward,  not  to  build 
up  the  Dominion,  but  to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  another 
and  a  rival  nation.  Thus  the  right  arm  of  Canada  has  been 
bled  white,  till  it  has  become  weak,  almost  paralyzed. 

It  is  for  the  statesmen  of  Canada  to  face  the  stern  facts, 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  devise  a  remedy.  Otherwise,  the  next 
census  may  repeat  the  tragedy  of  the  last,  and  the  depopu- 
lation and  discontent  of  Ireland  be  repeated  in  maritime 
Canada. 

J.  E.  B.  McCready 


THE  SACRIFICE 

The  bread  and  wine  are  turned  to  flesh  and  blood, 

The  scent  of  incense  steals  upon  the  air, 

And,  bowed  in  silence  by  the  altar  there, 

The  hungry  eyes  of  men  cry  out  for  food. 

High,  steadfast  souls  that  once  with  Love  had  stood 

Forget  vain  hope  in  ways  of  fruitless  prayer, 

And  age-sought  Truth's  lure-hazed  lovers  stare 

With  listless  gaze  upon  the  holy  rood. 

Christ's  kingdom  falls,  by  Mammon  overthrown; 

Above  the  town  men's  souls  go  up  in  smoke; 

Their  flesh  and  blood  are  frozen  into  stone; 

Their  rude  limbs  bowed  by  such  an  iron  yoke 

That  even  this  dull  people  will  not  groan, 

But  rise  and  break  their  rulers  at  one  stroke. 

Alfred  Gordon 
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A  WARM,  soft,  hazy  day  in  September,  flashing  the 
^^  Hght  of  the  harvest  sun  on  the  snow  white  walls  of 
the  little  Doukhobor  houses  grouped  into  a  village  which 
rests  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  where 
it  flows  past  the  Crowstand  Indian  Mission  in  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  found  us  both,  gentlemen  of  leisure  for  a 
fortnight,  making  our  way  up  the  gentle  incline  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  hterally,  for  we  had  forded  the  stream, 
drawn  thither  by  a  pair  of  spotted  Indian  ponies,  said  by 
their  owner  to  be  wonders  of  their  kind. 

The  trail  leads  directly  to  the  village,  and  presently 
that  which  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  white-walled  shanties, 
tumbled  together  on  the  prairie,  is  no  longer  without  form, 
for  before  us  are  two  rows  of  buildings  which  we  must  no 
longer  call  shanties,  so  perfectly  in  hne  are  they  that  we  are 
sure  the  services  of  a  Dominion  land  surveyor  must  have 
been  available  when  the  hnes  were  laid.  Not  a  creature  in 
sight, — which  leads  us  to  think  that,  if  this  village  is  not 
without  form,  it  is  certainly  void.  But  as  the  spotted  ponies 
drew  nearer  there  appeared  here  and  there  a  small  boy 
apparently  no  less  inquisitive  than  his  Anglo-Saxon  brother 
in  the  older  hamlets  of  Canada.  One  by  one  they  watched 
us,  to  determine  what  manner  of  men  we  were,  and  then, 
having  shown  us  that  this  is  not  a  deserted  village,  dis- 
appeared to  carry  the  news  of  our  approach  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community  not  yet  aware  of  our  presence. 

When  we  were  fairly  within  the  town  limits,  we  dis- 
covered that  not  only  were  the  eleven  buildings  on  each  side 
of  the  street  exactly  in  line,  but  that  they  were  in  pairs, 
the  mate  of  one  being  across  the  street,  the  same  size  to  the 
fraction  of  an  inch,  I  am  sure,  and  not  one  of  them  in  the 
smallest  degree  out  of  line  with  the  other.     We  had  heard 
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of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  Doukhobor  arts  of  Hving ; 
and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  this  Httle  town  (for,  of  course, 
we  are  in  Saskatchewan  where  every  group  of  buildings  is 
a  town)  confirmed  us  in  the  vague  impression.  But  this 
was  soon  dazzled  out  of  our  minds  by  the  glaring  white- 
ness of  the  walls.  How  frequently  they  had  been  white- 
washed I  do  not  know;  but  this  afternoon  with  the  September 
sun  glaring  on  them  they  were  painfully  white.  The  windows 
were  filled  with  flowering  plants  which  rested  one's  eyes  for 
the  moment;  and  if  we  were  to  describe  adequately  the 
polished  brightness  of  the  glass  through  which  we  saw  those 
flowers,  we  would  put  to  shame  the  most  brilliant  advertise- 
ment of  a  "  cleanser  ''  ever  written.  The  doorsteps  were 
white  and  polished.  As  we  glanced  at  them  we  merely 
thought  of  the  mud  of  Saskatchewan,  where  mud  is  mud, 
for  it  was  a  dry  year,  and  even  a  Doukhobor  would  have 
welcomed  it.  Signs  of  life  were  multiplying.  An  old  man 
came  into  view  presently.  He  was  half  asleep  on  a  bench 
at  the  shady  side  of  a  house,  and  presently  we  were  met  by 
a  young  man  with  his  hand  in  bandages,  who  came  to  enquire 
our  business,  for  the  spotted  ponies  had  stopped  suggestively. 

We  followed  our  introduction  with  a  fusilade  of  ques- 
tions, the  first  of  them  of  course  being,  ''  What  do  you 
think  of  this  country,  now?  '^  and  the  last,  "  What  is  a  Douk- 
hobor? "  He  met  the  volley  with  a  prompt  response,  but 
before  long  grew  cautious. 

"  Why  you  ask  these  things?''  asked  he.  ''Mebbe,  you 
put  in  paper?  ^' 

I  assured  him  my  interest  was  purely  friendly. 

^'  Lots  o'  papers,  lots  o'  liars,''  said  he.  "  Lots  o'  men 
make  lie  about  Doukhobor." 

With  the  first  proposition  I  expressed  myself  as  being 
in  hearty  agreement,  and  assured  him  that  I  would  make  no 
lie  either  about  him  or  his  village.  Whereupon,  he  undertook 
to  conduct  us  about.  I  told  him  I  would  be  sorry  to  take 
him  from  his  work  and,  in  response,  he  held  out  his  bandaged 
hand,  telling  me  he  would  not  work  until  his  hand  was  better. 
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The  community,  said  he,  looked  after  the  sick,  the  injured, 
and  the  aged.  That  word,  ^'  community,''  had  come  into  his 
conversation  again  and  again,  but  it  was  not  until  he  ex- 
plained his  absence  from  the  harvest  field  by  holding  out 
his  injured  hand  that  I  remembered  that  here,  sure  enough, 
was  a  member  of  the  most  successful  communistic  settle- 
ment the  world  has  seen.  I  was  not  long  in  learning  from 
this  young  enthusiast  that  every  one  worked  here  but  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  that  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  went 
into  a  common  purse  from  which  all  their  necessities  were 
met,  and  that  this  they  did  because  they  believed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

"  God,  the  Father;  all  man  love  other  man:  be  brother,'' 
this  young  Doukhobor  told  me.  ''  Not  hurt;  not  kill,"  he 
added,  to  explain  why  they  had  asked  to  be  exempted  from 
miUtary  service  when  they  came  to  Canada.  ^^  God  give 
ox  life.  God  give  man  life:  man  not  take  life;  that's  no 
good.  Man  live:  ox  hve:  that's  good."  Therefore,  the 
Doukhobors  do  not  eat  meat. 

We  were  now  half-way  down  the  street  in  front  of  the  church 
built  of  red  brick  burned  at  their  fine  kilns  in  Yorkton.  I 
have  used  the  word  ^'  church."  The  more  correct  term  would 
be  "  meeting-house."  Our  guide  explained  as  we  entered 
the  bare,  mud-floored  auditorium,  that  they  had  no  priest, 
and  that  whoever  was  led  by  the  spirit  conducted  the  meet- 
ings. But  we  were  less  interested  in  this  part  of  the  building, 
with  its  Httle  table  and  two  long  benches,  than  in  a  large 
room  behind  it,  where  we  found  two,  large,  beautifully  orna- 
mented beds,  on  each  of  which  was  a  huge  pile  of  bed-clothes, 
and  between  them  a  httle  stove  polished  like  a  mirror  with 
a  neat  pile  of  wood  behind  it.  Our  guide,  from  experience, 
did  not  wait  for  our  question.  This  was  the  community's 
guest  chamber. 

"  Mebbe,  man  come — not  like  sleep  in  house — ^too  many 
people.  Sleep  here.  Mebbe  all  the  house  have  no  room. 
Come  here.  Mebbe  too  cold,  get  lost,  walk,  walk,  walk, 
mebbe  die.     That's  no  good.   Come  here — make  fire — sleep. 
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No  one  say  ^  What  for  you  sleep  here?^  In  morning,  go.  No 
one  say  'what  for?' — that's  good."  Has  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  anything  more  beautiful  than  that? 

Across  the  way  was  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  behind 
that  the  bakeshop.  When  you  say  this  place  is  clean  from 
the  flour  bins  to  the  glistening,  white-washed,  mud  oven,  large 
enough  to  take  the  whole  batch  at  once,  and  the  bake  table 
laden,  when  we  were  in,  with  huge  loaves  of  brown  bread 
covered  with  rhubarb  leaves  to  keep  the  crust  moist, — when 
you  say  that  all  these  were  clean,  you  express  yourself  in 
the  gentlest  of  language.  If  anything  could  be  made  cleaner 
with  soap  and  water  and  brush,  you  feel  that  you  would 
Uke  to  see  it.  Here,  then,  in  this  superlatively  clean  kit- 
chen, the  village  baking  was  done,  the  women  going  two 
by  two  to  do  it,  and  every  member  of  the  village  is  welcome 
to  all  he  needs. 

When  we  reached  the  street,  we  discovered  a  building 
with  a  stained  wall.  The  window  had  a  broken  pane  and 
the  door  hung  loose  on  its  hinges.  The  thatch  was  ragged, 
but  it  was  the  cracked,  dirty,  stained  wall  that  took  our 
attention.  Before  we  reached  the  end  of  the  street  we 
discovered  two  more  such  buildings,  all  of  them  unoccupied 
and  all  conspicuous  by  their  broken  walls. 

''  AU  men  free,''  said  my  guide.     ^^  Some  men  go." 

''  Where?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Some  men  leave  the  community, "  he  said,  pointing 
across  the  prairie  to  a  Uttle  homestead  shanty,  occupied 
by  a  Doukhobor  who  had  left  the  community.  But  this, 
the  first  sombre  note  in  the  piece,  was  driven  away  by  the 
appearance  of  a  group  of  laughing,  chatting,  gay,  young 
women  tripping  across  the  prairie. 

"  Where  do  they  come  from?"  I  asked. 

''  From  wheat  field,"  he  said,  and  then  I  remembered 
a  considerable  fuss,  a  dozen  years  ago,  produced  by  a  photo- 
graph of  a  score  of  Doukhobor  women  pulhng  a  huge  breaker 
through  the  prairie  of  Saskatchewan.  Women  dragging 
a  plough  was  a  new  feature  of  Canadian  Hfe  and,  of  course. 
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we  were  horrified  by  it.  The  explanation  given  at  the 
time  was  that  the  male  members  of  this  group  of  new  Cana- 
dians had  spread  themselves  over  the  older  part  of  the  country, 
helping  the  Canadians  to  harvest  their  crop,  solving  for  them 
the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  harvest  help.  The 
women,  having  nothing  to  do  while  the  men  were  away, 
improved  the  shining  hours  by  breaking  the  land. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  *^  you  make  your  women  work,  I  see.'' 

"  Not  make,''  he  repHed,  in  an  aggrieved  voice.  ''  Not 
make.  Work,  mebbe  one  hour,  mebbe  two.  Go  when 
like,  come  when  Uke."  I  said  I  had  read  of  Doukhobor 
women  being  harnessed  to  a  waggon  and  compelled  to 
haul  it. 

^'  Lots  o'  Uars,"  he  said,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.     "  Lots  o'  papers,  lots  o'  hars." 

This  particular  company  of  laughing  young  women 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  worse  for  whatever  work  they 
did.  A  huge  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  shed  a  little 
Ught  on  the  occupation  of  the  women.  A  dozen  of  them 
were  here,  some  of  them  wheehng  clay,  others  tramping 
it  into  mud  plaster  with  their  feet,  others  again,  on  platform 
and  scaffolds,  filling  in  the  chinks  between  the  logs  and 
covering  the  walls  with  a  smooth  coat  of  clay.  WTien  the 
summer  was  over,  here  would  be  a  commodious,  comfort- 
able shelter  for  the  summer's  increase  in  their  flocks  and 
herds. 

I  remember,  one  day,  watching  a  trainload  of  these 
people  at  a  Httle  Canadian  Northern  railway  station  in 
northern  Manitoba.  An  overdue  freight  train  held  up  the 
special  immigrant  train,  and  curiosity  led  some  of  those 
at  the  station  to  walk  through  the  cars.  '^  Did  you  see  a 
baby  in  the  whole  bunch?"  said  one  who  had  gone  with 
me.  I  had  not  thought  of  it,  but  when  I  let  my  mind  run 
back  through  that  trainful  of  people  I  remembered  that 
among  the  hundreds  there  was  not  a  single  babe.  But 
twelve  years  later,  in  this  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Assini- 
boine,  were  little  groups  of  boys  and  girls, — happy,  healthy. 
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little  fellows  they  were,  born  on  the  free  prairies  of  Western 
Canada.  It  is  highly  significant  that,  during  the  years 
of  peace  and  freedom  following  those  of  Russian  persecution, 
there  should  be  many  babes  born  in  the  Doukhobor  villages. 
Is  this  Utopia?  '^  In  the  complicated  agitation  of 
modem  existence,  our  wearied  souls  dream  of  simplicity,'* 
I  have  read.  The  sentence  came  into  my  mind  and  I  won- 
dered, as  I  made  my  way  through  this  quiet,  happy,  peaceful, 
Doukhobor  village,  if  this  were  the  kind  of  thing  which 
was  thought  of.  Looked  at  from  no  other  point  of  view 
than  that  of  an  extraordinarily  successful,  commercial  west, 
the  notion  which  lies  behind  this  and  scores  of  other  Douk- 
hobor villages  has  worked  out  in  a  way  that  is,  commercially, 
remarkably  satisfactory.  Emissaries,  of  whom  one  fre- 
quently reads,  going  into  the  wholesale  houses  of  Winnipeg 
and  buying  for  cash  a  trainload  of  supplies  of  food  and  im- 
plements, point  to  this.  Driving  for  miles  through  their 
wheat  fields  you  never  see  what  you  will  find  in  any  other 
community  in  the  west,  a  half  section  of  good  land  poorly 
farmed  and  casting  a  blight  on  all  the  farms  around.  The 
Doukhobor  method  makes  it  impossible  that  a  piece  of 
land  should  suffer,  year  after  year,  because  it  is  owned  by  a 
farmer  who  does  not  understand  his  business.  The  com- 
munity's large  farm  is  all  worked  on  the  same  principle, 
and  one  which  shows  that  these  people  are  not  asleep.  The 
large  brick  yards,  the  grain  elevators,  the  handsome  cement 
and  brick  stores,  the  mills,  all  built,  owned,  and  operated 
by  the  Doukhobors  on  the  cooperative  plan,  all  indicate  a 
degree  of  business  acumen  not  excelled  by  any  people  in 
Western  Canada.  With  all  their  queer  ways  and  strange 
notions,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Doukhobors  are  finan- 
cially the  most  successful  group  of  settlers  Western  Canada 
has  ever  received.  From  a  national  standpoint,  some 
objections  may  be  taken  to  them,  their  determination  to 
colonize,  made  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prin- 
ciples, being  only  one  of  several  which  might  be  mentioned; 
but  they  are  conmiercially  a  success. 
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The  report  from  Nelson,  published  recently  from  the 
colony  started  near  that  town  three  years  ago,  is  the  latest 
testimony  to  the  business  sagacity  of  these  people.  They 
purchased  three  thousand  acres  of  wild  land  at  a  cost  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  have  to-day 
eight  hundred  acres  of  this  cleared,  and  forty  thousand  trees 
planted.  Nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  improvements,  and  the  land  itself  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  half-a-milUon  dollars.  The  Doukhobor  community 
is  one  of  the  great  business  enterprises  of  Western  Canada. 
And,  notwithstanding  this,  if  your  wearied  soul  dreams  of 
simpUcity,  here  is  your  dream  come  true. 

I  do  not  forget  that  these  are  the  people  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred  (twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  colony),  turned  their  cattle  adrift  on  the  prairie 
and  started  across  country  to  Yorkton,  and  thence  down  the 
Manitoba  and  North-western  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  search  of  the  Messiah,  who  would  lead  them  to  a 
warmer  country;  and,  although  the  ground  was  already 
frozen,  for  a  western  winter  had  more  than  begun,  they 
pursued  their  march  without  winter  clothing  and  with  no 
food.  These  are  the  people  whom  the  authorities  have  diffi- 
culty at  times  in  persuading  to  see  the  desirability  of  wearing 
garments,  who,  when  sent  to  gaol  for  continued  persistence 
in  going  in  nature's  garb,  refuse  to  eat  the  prison  fare.  An 
ignorant  literalism,  together  with  an  immoderate  amount  of 
fanaticism,  will  explain  most  of  their  vagaries.  But  here,  in 
wheat-growing,  real-estate-booming  Saskatchewan,  is  a  group 
of  people,  some  ten  thousand  strong,  to  whom  the  money- 
making  spirit  of  the  West  appears  to  make  no  direct  appeal. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Verigin  and  of  those  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  the  direction  of  the  community's 
enterprises,  this  gold-heaping  spirit  of  the  West  appears  to 
make  no  appeal  to  the  average  Doukhobor.  If  you  smile 
at  the  Utopianism  of  it,  I  bring  you  under  the  pulpit  from 
which  John  Ruskin  preaches.  ''Utopianism!''  you  may  hear 
him  say,  "  that  is  another  of  the  Devil's  pet  words.     I  believe 
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that  the  great  admission  which  all  of  us  are  ready  to  make, 
that  because  things  have  long  been  wrong  it  is  impossible 
they  should  ever  be  right,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  sources  of 
misery  and  crime/'  Here  is  a  group  of  men,  themselves  not 
gold-heapers,  happy  and  content  in  the  midst  of  a  land-mad 
race. 

Those  three  houses  with  the  stained  walls,  are  they  a 
pathetic  tribute  to  the  brutal  power  of  a  material  age,  which 
has  proved  too  strong  for  a  Utopian  dream?  At  least  one 
whole  village  has  abandoned  the  community  life,  unable  to 
stand  against  the  insistent  lure  of  private  wealth,  and  every 
village  has  its  house  with  the  stained  wall.  Do  they  point 
to  the  time  when  Saskatchewan  will  have  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  a  people  who  thought  the  wheat  fields  belonged 
to  all  the  people  and  cultivated  them  with  no  thought  of  wast- 
ing their  fertility,  or  of  melting  gold  from  them,  but  thought 
only  of  the  food,  and  clothing,  and  habitation  they  needed  for 
the  present,  knowing  that  as  they  gladly  cared  for  the  aged, 
their  children  would  gladly  care  for  them?  Are  these  empty 
houses  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  will  ultimately 
destroy  the  community  spirit  of  the  Doukhobor?  The  British 
Columbia  colony,  with  its  genial  chmate,  will  more  and  more 
draw  the  loyal  Doukhobors.  I  asked  one  why  he  was  going 
to  British  Columbia.  '*  Work  summer:  one  cold  night:  all 
gone,''  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  This,  in  itself, 
will  weaken  the  ties  that  bind,  for  the  power  of  attraction 
in  a  large  body  is  great.  The  love  of  gold  which  a  man  may 
count  for  his  own  is  strong,  and  an  occasional  stained  wall 
is  merely  an  early  symptom  of  its  strength  in  this  Utopian 
community.  Is  the  vitality  of  the  community  spirit  strong 
enough  to  battle  successfully  with  a  malady  already  begun, 
curing  the  body  by  sheer  force  of  moral  power?  Time  alone 
will  tell. 

John  A.  Cormie 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

IN  1908  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  ''  The  Juvenile 
*  Delinquents  Act/'  The  preamble  sets  out  that  ^4t 
is  inexpedient  that  youthful  offenders  should  be  classed 
or  dealt  with  as  ordinary  criminals,  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity demanding  that  they  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
guarded  against  association  with  crime  and  criminals,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  such  wise  care,  treatment,  and  control 
as  will  tend  to  check  their  evil  tendencies  and  to  strengthen 
their  better  instincts."  With  this  laudable  object  the  Act 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts,  the  sweeping 
definition  of  a  juvenile  delinquent  being  ^'  any  child  that  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code,  or  of  any  Dominion 
or  provincial  statute,  or  of  any  by-law  or  ordinance  of  any 
municipahty,  for  which  violation  punishment  by  fine  or 
imprisonment  may  be  awarded;  or  who  is  liable  by  reason 
of  any  other  act  to  be  conunitted  to  any  industrial  school 
or  juvenile  reformatory/'  The  procedure  is  governed  by 
Part  XV,  Summary  Convictions,  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
whether  or  not  the  act  constituting  the  offence  charged  would 
be,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  tried  sumimarily. 

All  cases  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are  to  be 
tried  in  a  juvenile  court;  though,  by  Section  7,  if  the  child 
be  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  crime  conunitted  is 
an  indictable  offence,  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  order  the 
child  to  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  in  the  ordinary 
way  provided  by  the  Criminal  Code.  This,  as  I  shall  show, 
is  a  weak  point  in  the  Act,  amounting  to  a  flaw,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provision  that  ^'  such  course  shall  in  no  case  be 
followed  unless  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  good  of 
the  child  and  the  interests  of  the  community  demand  it.'' 
The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  further  provides  that  the 
parents  or  other  custodians  of  juvenile  delinquents  shall  be 
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notified  of  the  hearing  of  any  charge  of  delinquency  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  and  to  be  heard 
in  behalf  of  the  child.  The  trials  of  children  shall  be  private, 
and  no  reports  giving  the  names  of  the  children  or  their 
parents  shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  This  is  a 
prudent  provision.  It  takes  the  "  glory  "  out  of  the  offence. 
The  lad  cannot  pose  as  a  hero  to  himself  or  before  his  com- 
panions. A  young  culprit  does  not  hear  his  parents  admon- 
ished nor  listen  to  the  cases  of  other  children,  and  the  feeUngs 
of  the  parents  are  more  effectively  spared.  No  child,  pending 
a  hearing,  shall  be  confined  in  jail  or  other  place  where  adults 
are  imprisoned,  but  in  places  where  children  only  are  detained. 
None  of  these  wise  provisions,  however,  apphes  to  the  excep- 
tional proceedings  under  Section  7,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made. 

A  deUnquent  child  may  be  fined,  and  the  parent,  if  neglect- 
ful, may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty,  or  the  child  may  be 
committed  to  the  care  or  custody  of  a  probation  officer  or 
other  similar  person,  or  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home 
under  supervision  of  the  probation  officer,  or  placed  in  a 
foster  home,  or  be  committed  to  a  Children's  Aid  Society, 
or  to  a  superintendent  of  neglected  and  dependent  children, 
or  to  an  industrial  school  or  refuge.  The  juvenile  court 
may  make  an  Order  on  the  parents  of  the  children,  or 
on  the  municipahty  to  which  it  belongs,  to  contribute  to 
the  child's  maintenance.  An  excellent  provision  in  the 
Act  is  that  the  probation  officer  attends  the  juvenile  court, 
not  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  child  but  "  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard."  It  remains 
to  add  that  the  Act  comes  into  force  in  any  portion  of  a 
province  on  proclamation  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  an  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  setting 
out  the  requirements  and  faciUties  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  child  as  a  condition  precedent  to  such  proclamation. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  is  supplemented  by  pro- 
vincial legislation  for  the  protection  of  juveniles  by  statutes 
intituled  ^^  Children's  Protection  Acts."    Criminal  law  being 
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ultra  vires  of  provincial  legislatures,  these  ^'  protection  '^  Acts 
profess  to  deal  only  with  neglected  and  dependent  children. 
Notwithstanding  this  restriction,  the  provincial  Acts  in  many 
respects  have  wider  scope  than  the  Dominion's  Juvenile 
DeUnquents  Act.  Indeed,  the  cardinal  difference  between 
the  two  sorts  of  legislation  is  that,  whereas  the  Dominion 
legislation  deals  only  with  criminals  in  esse,  the  provincial 
legislation  applies  to  criminals  both  in  esse  and  in  posse; 
a  child  may  be  neglected  and  dependent  and  yet  not  be 
delinquent,  whereas,  by  statutory  definition,  a  child  that  is 
a  criminal  is  regarded  as  neglected  and  dependent. 

A  weak  feature  in  the  Children's  Protection  Acts  is 
that  their  operation  is  virtually  restricted  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  whereas  children  of  the  rich  are  too  often  so 
neglected  and  improperly  trained  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  child  and  of  the  State,  it  should  be  taken  from  its  unworthy 
parents  and  transformed  into  a  good  citizen.  A  child  with 
an  improper  guardian,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  a  "  dependent  " 
child.  The  reason  of  halting  steps  respecting  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  an  example  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  present  clings  to  usages  of  the  past.  The  notion  took 
root  along  ago  that  children  were  the  "  property  "  of  their 
parents;  to  this  day  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  '^  our  chil- 
dren,'' and  an  argument  based  on  the  phrase  was  and  still 
is  used  in  opposition  to  compulsory  education.  The  slightest 
reflection  discovers  the  fallacy.  No  one  is  allowed  with 
impunity  to  injure  or  sell  ^^  his  child,"  or  even  to  include 
it  in  a  chattel  mortgage.  The  mistaken  idea  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  ancient  times  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  children  seldom  arose  except  where  property 
interests  were  involved.  Even  now  there  are  those  that 
doubt  the  right  of  the  courts  to  control  the  custody  of  children, 
to  take  a  child  from  its  parents  or  natural  guardian.  The 
principle,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  or  at  any  rate  as 
the  Court  of  the  Chancellors,  who  never  hesitated  to  take 
children  from  parents  that  were  cruel,  drunken,  blasphe- 
mous, or  even  irreUgious.    When  the  parents  were  rich  there 
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was  no  difficulty,  as  the  cost  of  the  children  became  a  charge 
on  the  estates.  When,  however,  there  was  no  estate,  the 
question  arose,  not  about  the  right  of  the  State  to  take 
away  the  children  but  what  to  do  with  them  when  they 
were  taken  away.  Hence  came  the  notion  that  the  law 
dealt  with  the  property  and  not  with  the  children,  and  hence 
also,  traced  therefrom,  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  of 
to-day  to  virtually  restrict  itself  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  idea,  however,  is  erroneous.  In  1790  (Creuze  v. 
Hunter,  2  Bro.  C.C.,  449)  Lord  Thurlow  restrained  a  father 
from  interfering  with  the  education  of  his  child,  observing 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  colour  of  parental  authority 
to  work  the  ruin  of  his  offspring.  Lord  Eldon,  too,  annihi- 
lated the  doctrine  that  the  courts  could  not  interfere  unless 
property  were  at  stake  (Wellesley  v.  Wellesley,  2  Russ, 
1;  2  BUgh,  N.S.  124).  This  great  chancellor  disposed  of 
the  contention  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  Crown 
is  the  ultimate  parent  of  the  child,  and  that  where  the  parent 
by  nature  has  by  misconduct  forfeited  his  right  to  have 
the  custody  of  his  child,  the  king,  as  parens  patrice^  through 
his  chancellor,  will  step  in  and  protect  the  child  by  removing 
it  from  the  environment  that  must  make  for  its  undoing. 
The  greatest  difficulty  that  confronted  the  early  chancellors 
when  the  custody  of  a  child  was  disturbed  was  how  to  exer- 
cise the  jurisdiction  so  that  the  child  could  be  maintained. 
So  far  as  respects  the  children  of  the  poor  to-day,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  and  the  Children's  Protection  Acts  remove 
the  difficulty.  Thus  the  juvenile  court  is  no  usurper.  The 
judge  exercises  those  chancery  powers  of  guardianship 
and  friendly  care  which  are  conferred  upon  him  by  law. 
It  is  Mother  State  caring  for  her  neglected  and  erring  children. 

Criminal  law,  as  already  stated,  being  ultra  vires  of  pro- 
vincial legislation,  the  Children's  Protection  Acts  do  not 
authorize  imprisonment  and  do  not,  in  general,  affect  to  deal 
with  young  criminals.  The  nearest  approach  thereto  is 
that  a  child  who  is  found  guilty  of  petty  crimes  and  is  likely 
to  develop  criminal  tendencies  is  regarded  as  neglected  and 
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dependent,  and  may  be  removed  from  its  surroundings. 
Such  children  are  dehvered  to  a  Children's  Aid  Society, 
which  may  send  them  to  a  temporary  home  or  shelter  until 
suitable  foster  homes  are  found  for  them,  or  they  may  be 
sent  to  industrial  schools,  refuges,  or  similar  institutions. 
The  parents  may  be  ordered  to  contribute  to  the  keep  of 
the  children,  and,  failing  their  ability  so  to  do,  the  munici- 
pality in  which  the  children  live  may  be  ordered  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance.  Parents  may  also  be  fined  up  to 
a  hundred  dollars  for  neglecting  or  ill-treating  their  children. 
The  weak  point  in  the  Children's  Protection  Acts  is 
that  no  provision  is  made  to  meet  the  cost  of  conducting 
such  societies.  These  institutions  are  dependent  for  support 
entirely  upon  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  good-natured 
people.  The  legislature  has  given  the  societies  great  powers. 
Their  officers  can  take  children  from  vicious,  immoral,  or 
criminal  environment,  parental  or  other  kind,  and  put  them 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  respectable  citizenship.  They 
can  be  taken  from  the  hovels  that  are  their  homes  and  be 
brought  up  in  a  way  that  shall  make  them  as  other  children. 
Unfortunately  the  legislatures  have  not  provided  the  means 
of  exercising  these  powers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  being  spent  on  building,  equipping,  and  main- 
taining jails  and  penitentiaries  for  fully  developed  criminals. 
How  much,  how  little,  or  what  amount,  is  spent  by  govern- 
ments that  shall  directly  tend  to  keep  these  institutions 
empty,  and  so  save  the  vast  expenditure  annually  incurred? 
And  yet  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  competent  authority 
that  the  cost  of  saving  a  child  is  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  punishing  a  criminal.  What  is  alone  surprising 
is  that  governments  spend  so  much  to  punish  and  maintain 
criminals  and  so  little  to  prevent  criminals  coming  into 
existence.  It  is  from  neglected  children  that  the  ranks  of 
professional  criminals  are  recruited.  The  question  naturally 
suggests  itself:  What  ought  to  be  done?  With  a  slight  dis- 
regard for  grammar,  the  answer  may  be  brusquely  given: 
Nip  it  in  the  bud.      Criminals  do  not  fall  ready  made  from 
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the  sky  or  spring  from  the  earth.  As  the  rest  of  humanity 
they  are  born;  they  have  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and 
manhood.  The  best  preventive  of  crime  is  to  catch  the 
subject  while  he  is  young.  Reason,  equity,  and  policy 
alike  dictate  that  this  should  not  be  left  to  eleemosynary 
effort.  It  is  as  much  an  affair  for  the  State  as  the  detection 
of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of  our  jails.  When,  therefore, 
the  provinces  passed  the  Children's  Protection  Acts,  giving 
powers  as  above  indicated,  they  ought  to  have  provided 
means  to  render  those  powers  effective.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  do  so  now.  To  prevent  a  child  becoming  a  criminal  is 
the  best  investment  a  government  can  make. 

The  weak  point  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act,  alluded 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  is  that  the  idea  of 
a  crime  and  a  criminal  court  is  too  obtrusive.     True  it  is 
that  the  statute  enacts  that  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  misdirected  and  mis- 
guided child  needing,  not  punishment,  but  aid  and  encour- 
agement.    This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  proceedings 
are  under  the  Criminal  Code.     That  is  to  say,  the  child  is 
'*  charged  '^  with  an   ^^  offence; ''  may  be   ^^  summoned  to 
appear; ''  there  is  a  ^^  trial,''  a  plea,  a  sentence,  a  committal, 
a  conviction,  a  sentence.    The  Act  itself  even  speaks  of  a 
child  being    ^^  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence." 
This  should  be  abohshed.     There  ought  to  be  no  taint  of 
a  criminal  court  in  the  proceedings.    The  child  ought  not 
to  be  ^'  tried  "  for  anything.     There  should  be  no  "  charging 
with  an  offence,"  no  committal,  no  sentence.     The  great 
thing  to  realize  is  that  the  affair  is  not  the  State  versus  Johnny 
but  the  State  /or  Johnny,  and  an  excellent  feature  in  the 
Act  is  that  the  probation  officer  shall  attend  the  Juvenile 
Court,  not  as  a  prosecutor  but  ^^  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  child."    The  child  should  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of 
the  State,  to  be  cared  for  by  it,  not  as  an  enemy  of  the  State, 
to  be  punished  by  it.     The  supreme  question  is:  Is  the  parent 
a  fit  person  to  continue  as  the  guardian  of  the  child?  If  not, 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  child?    The  proceedings, 
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I  repeat,  are  not  against  the  child  but  in  its  behalf.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  trial,  charge,  committal,  there  should  be  nothing 
more  than  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  environment  of 
the  child  and  the  conduct  of  its  parents.  If  any  one  is  on 
trial  in  the  Juvenile  Court  it  is  not  Johnny  but  his  parents, 
the  charge  being  breach  of  trust  amounting  to  cruelty; 
and,  though  outside  my  subject,  I  may  add  there  should 
be  enforcement  to  the  uttermost  of  the  parental  obUgation. 
The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that,  instead  of  a  trial, 
the  duty  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  should  be  to  find  out  exactly 
how  the  child  is  being  reared,  and  discover  the  best  thing 
to  do  in  the  circumstances.  The  State,  as  a  loving,  yet  pru- 
dent, mother,  cares  for  her  weak  and  erring  children,  and 
ought  to  see  that  they  are  not  neglected  or  oppressed. 

On  what  Juvenile  Courts  should  do  with  the  children, 
I  can  speak  here  only  of  general  principles.  I  read  recently 
that  ^^  no  matter  how  far  a  young  heart  has  strayed  the 
hand  of  love  wiU  bring  it  back.''  It  ought  to  be  still  more 
easy  with  young  delinquents,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
not  strayed.  They  were  bom  on  the  highway  to  ruin,  and 
there  they  are.  Surely  the  hand  of  love  can  lead  them 
into  the  right  path. 

I  refer  again  to  the  weak  point  in  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents Act;  namely,  the  power  still  reserved  to  proceed  by 
indictment.  In  Canada  the  matter  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  In  England  the  parent  of  the  child  can  demand 
a  jury  by  right.  In  both  countries  Parhament  seems  afraid 
to  take  the  leap  advocated  in  this  article.  The  privilege, 
or  power,  is  seldom  exercised,  but  when  it  has  been,  there 
was  no  advantage  to  the  child  or  to  any  one  else.  In  74 
J.P.  484,  there  is  a  case  of  two  small  boys,  aged  13,  whose 
parents,  one  of  them  an  ex-convict,  had  elected  that  the 
boys  should  be  tried  by  jury,  instead  of  at  the  Juvenile  Court, 
where  other  three  of  the  gang  had  been  tried  and  released 
on  probation.  The  jury  refused  to  try  the  lads,  and  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  sessions  declined  to  allow  them  to 
be  put  in  the  dock.     He  said:  ^^  I  think  it  the  worst  thing 
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that  could  happen  to  them  that  they  should  have  the  re- 
collection throughout  their  lives  that  they  had  been  brought 
for  trial  to  a  court  like  this.  I  will  at  once  set  them  free 
to  go  back  home.  To  talk  of  criminal  intent  in  mites  you 
can  hardly  see,  is  absurd.'^  These  are  wise  words,  and  if 
the  law  were  as  advocated  in  this  paper,  the  incident  could 
not  have  occurred.  All  five  boys  would  have  been  treated 
alike  and  two  of  them  would  not  have  been  sent  back  to 
their  degrading  environment.  We  must  get  rid,  so  far  as 
'^  mites  '^  are  concerned,  of  the  notion  that  every  subject 
has  an  inaUenable  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
Mites  are  not  subjects,  and  have  no  right  to  claim  that  they 
should  be  '^  tried  '^  at  all. 

Section  23  of  the  Juvenile  DeUnquents  Act  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  provides  that  a  committee  from 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  where  there  is  one,  shall  act 
with  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  would  permit 
ladies  to  act  with  the  court.  I  would  go  a  step  further, 
and  urge  that  some  of  them  be  appointed  justices  of  the 
peace  to  deal  with  children's  cases,  as  is  done  in  France 
with  good  results.  Naturally  they  would  have  to  be  experts, 
but  there  are  many  women  well  qualified  for  such  a  position. 
In  dealing  with  children,  women's  natural  sympathy  would 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  They  might,  it  is  true,  err 
on  the  side  of  leniency,  but  that  is  not  a  very  great  fault 
in  deahng  with  children,  and  certainly  is  better  than  erring 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  is  often  the  case. 

The  subject  is  important  from  the  economic  aspect 
alone,  and  of  greater  importance  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point. I  do  not  recognize  the  fear  that  obliges  the  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  to  await  proclamation  for  enforcement. 
What  danger  is  there  in  its  becoming  law  all  over  the  Dominion 
without  delay?  If  it  be  thought  that  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  precedent  demanded  by  the  Order-in-Council 
shall  be  stimulated  by  withholding  proclamation,  I  fear  dis- 
appointment will  result.  Governments,  who  always  pretend 
to  be  poor,  are  far  more  likely  to  seize  upon  the  absence  of  the 
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conditions  precedent  as  an  excuse  for  not  undertaking  the 
expense  that  will  follow  the  proclamation  of  the  Act.  As 
far  as  the  Juvenile  Court  itself  is  concerned,  the  expense  is 
sUght.  No  paraphernalia  are  required.  The  late  Mr.  T.  Mayne 
Daly  of  Winnipeg,  a  model  judge  of  a  Juvenile  Court,  said  the 
proceedings  in  his  court  were  as  informal  as  possible:  ^^  There 
is  nothing  in  the  court  surroundings  to  overawe  the  child; 
everything  is  conducted  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  with  none 
of  the  accompaniments  that  excite  the  child ^s  mind  in  the 
ordinary  court  rooms.  Our  Juvenile  Court  proceedings  are 
conducted  somewhat  in  the  line  of  a  family  gathering.'' 
In  such  a  court  no  child  needs  fear  to  stand  up  and  tell  his 
own  story. 

Penologists  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  ill-success  in  reducing  crime  is  the  failure  to  provide 
adequate  machinery  for  the  treatment  of  juveniles.  Too 
much  has  been  thought  of  the  punishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  warning  to  all  other  individuals,  and  too  little 
of  the  reform  of  the  individual,  which,  after  all,  gives  the 
best  example  to  the  rest.  The  Juvenile  Courts  ought  to 
prevent,  as  well  as  remedy.  If  their  work  can  be  perfected, 
the  result  will  be  to  change  a  danger  to  the  State  into  a 
strength  to  the  State;  to  transform  degraded  homes  into 
happy,  clean  homes;  and  as  the  homes,  so  the  people.  The 
influence  that  a  child  will  have  on  its  former  environment 
when  it  returns  there  trained  in  decency  ofjliving  will  be  such 
that  not  only  the  child,  but  the  parents  as  well,  will  become 
worthy  and  respectable  citizens. 

W.  Trant 


A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTES  IN  GREECE 

W7HEN  I  took  my  year  off — my  jubilee  year — ^the  Globe 
^  announced  that  I  was  going  to  prosecute  research; 
nothing,  of  course,  was  further  from  my  thoughts:  rather  I 
was  going  to  leave  research  to  search  instead — for  a  few 
months — for  the  life,  the  reahties  which  escape  the  scholar 
in  a  university. 

*^  The  scholar  in  a  university,''  says  CaUicles  in  Plato's 
Gorgias,  "  is  one  who  misses  life  and  actuality;  he  is  one  who 
spends  his  life  in  a  comer  chattering  with  a  handful  of  boys 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  Greek  and  barbarian;  an  excellent 
training  and  discipline  for  the  wits  of  the  boys,  but  the  very 
mischief  for  their  instructor  and  sophist:  the  language  of  the 
market  place  is  a  dead  language  to  him:  the  dead  language 
of  the  schools  is  his  only  hving  tongue:  the  real  meaning  of 
words,  as  they  are  used  in  the  live  world,  has  no  existence 
for  him;  for  words  are  only  counters  with  wise  men  and  with 
men  of  the  world,  but  they  are  true  coin  to  the  scholar,  and 
he  uses  them  as  if  they  were  more  than  counters,  and  is 
obsessed  with  them,  and  ridden  by  them  until  he  becomes 
their  slave."  This  at  least  is  a  paraphrase  of  Callicles' 
words. 

And  again  I  was  going  to  see  Ufe  in  its  reaUty  and  its 
bitterness,  the  life  of  Europe:  to  forget  the  merely  local 
transitory  conditions  which  make  life  in  Canada,  and  in  the 
United  States,  so  unreal,  so  exceptional,  albeit  so  much  bright- 
er, so  much  more  happy.  I  was  going  to  forget  the  Globe, 
and  America,  and  anti-militarism,  and  the  Trusts,  and  the 
N.P.  and  the  Higher  Critics  and  still  more  the  crusaders 
against  the  Higher  Critics,  and  all  the  talk  about  Canada's 
greatness,  and  Canada's  century,  and  all  the  other  shibboleths 
of  this  most  prosperous  city.  I  was  going  to  revisit  instead 
a  people  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Globe,  and  are  only 
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beginning  to  realize  the  greatness  of  Canada,  a  people  who 
hked  soldiers,  too,  and  are  beginning  to  trust  them  more 
and  to  believe  more  not  only  in  the  necessity  but  in  the 
virtues  of  the  miUtary  training,  and  the  military  type :  people 
who  even  still  beUeved,  often  insistently,  in  Free  Trade: 
and  people  who  were  neither  Higher  Critics  nor  yet  sworn 
to  take  the  lives  of  the  Higher  Critics;  but  who  held  a  common 
place,  common-sense  balance  between  the  Higher  Critics 
and  their  foes,  and  were  assured  that  the  world  had  always 
required  and  always  would  require  both  temperaments. 

However,  since  I  went — according  to  the  Globe — for 
research  sake,  I  felt  myself  in  duty  bound  to  keep  my  eyes 
open  during  my  visit  to  Greece — and  anyhow  it  was  difficult 
to  get  sleep  there — and  to  collect  impressions,  and  translate 
them  into  words;  for  my  own  benefit,  but,  conceivably  in 
some  faint  measure  I  would  fain  hope,  to  the  entertainment 
for  a  few  moments  of  others  also. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  March,  1910,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week, 
that  I  left  Rome  for  Naples  and  for  Greece.  The  weather 
was  perfect  throughout  the  voyage  and  afterwards,  as  perfect 
as  in  Italy;  hardly  a  day,  only  rarely  even  a  few  hours  of 
rain:  yet  the  very  absence  of  rain  revealed  the  physical  and 
chmatic  deficiencies  of  Greece. 

These  are  sometimes  said  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  Turks,  who  cut  down  the 
forests;  but  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  land  is  cursed 
with  heat  and  drought.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  account 
or  amount  in  Attica  or  in  the  Peloponnese:  the  Ilissus  and 
the  Cephissus — ^names  of  classic  fame — are  as  nothing  even 
to  the  Jordan,  as  the  Jordan  was  nothing  to  the  rivers  of 
Damascus:  they  are  the  merest  brooks,  far  inferior  in  beauty 
and  in  volume  to  the  peat-bog  rivulets  which  stream  from 
Dartmoor  and  are  the  charm  and  the  wealth  of  Devonshire. 
In  fact  one  realizes  when  one  reaches  Greece  that  one  is  in 
a  land  semi-oriental  in  its  chmate  and  its  dust.  The  flora 
has  become  oriental;  the  fauna  has  become  oriental,  and  the 
voice  of  the  jackass  is  heard  in  the  land. 
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Everywhere  also  there  are  goats  with  the  sheep.  The 
sheep  and  the  goats  of  the  famiUar  New  Testament  imagery 
are  not  of  Christian  Greece  only;  they  belong  to  the  Greece 
of  all  ages.  In  the  museum  at  Athens  one  can  see  a  statue 
of  a  good  shepherd  carrying  the  lambs  in  his  bosom,  which 
dates  back  far  behind  Christianity  into  classical  times.  And 
the  cHmate  itself  is  oriental.  Even  at  nine  in  the  morning 
on  my  way  to  Sunium  and  the  temple  of  Poseidon  I  saw 
these  goats  gathered  under  the  chffs,  as  the  sheep  were 
gathered  under  a  spreading  olive  tree,  to  escape  the  oriental 
sun:  no  wonder — ^some  scholar  has  observed — ^no  wonder 
that  the  iKKXTjo-U  met  at  daybreak  on  the  Pnyx,  when 
Philip  of  Macedon  captured  Elatea;  for  it  was  already  April 
and  one  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  an  Athenian  April  later 
in  the  day.  Personally  we  escaped  this  excessive  heat 
except  on  one  day,  the  18th ;  and  after  all,  I  have  been  told, 
it  was  worse  just  then  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in 
New  York;  but  in  a  land  without  many  trees  and  without 
water,  when  the  heat  is  often  intolerable  by  the  end  of  April, 
if  not  earUer,  when  the  only  barley  harvest  is  in  April  and 
never  again,  for  want  of  water,  in  summer  or  in  autumn; 
when  the  brown  tiles  of  Athenian  roofs  are  covered  with 
the  dust,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  a 
sort  of  protective  mimicry,  in  order  to  stifle  in  the  choking 
spectator  even  the  thought  that  there  can  be  any  other 
colour  for  a  roof  than  brown;  in  such  a  land  one  realizes 
that  the  hand  of  natm*e  has  fallen  heavily;  that  by  the  side 
of  green  Italy  and  greener  England,  "  where  ever  falls  the 
rain  and  the  mists  and  fogs  never  leave  her,'^  Greece  is  a 
land  afflicted.  The  wettest  summer  in  Devonshire  when 
all  the  amber  waters  of  Dartmoor  are  in  spate  will  seem 
better  than  this  torrid  sun  of  Athens:  ^*  Devon,  oh  Devon, 
in  wind  and  rain  ''  will  be  the  cry  of  any  man,  Canadian  or 
English,  who  has  grown  to  love  the  sight  of  running  water 
and  '^  the  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound/'  and  to  abhor 
heat  and  drought. 
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Even  all  the  beauty  of  the  AcropoUs,  and  the  yet  greater 
beauty  of  Delphi  and  the  greatest  beauty  of  all,  perhaps,  to 
the  lover  of  water,  the  exquisite  peacock  blue  and  emerald 
green  of  the  seas  round  Greece,  under  Poseidon's  temple  at 
Sunium,  at  Aegina  under  the  temple  of  Aphaea,  and,  most  of 
all,  along  the  shore  between  Corinth  and  Megara,  where  the 
water  surpasses  even  Capri  and  Amalfi  in  its  hues — even 
these  things  can  hardly  hide  the  chmatic  handicap  under 
which  Greece  struggles. 

Not  that  there  is  not  plenty  of  fine  scenery;  we  rode 
through  a  long  summer  day  of  fine  scenery;  from  Chae- 
ronea  to  Arachoba,  the  little  village,  settled  by  Albanians 
originally,  which  Hes  on  the  shoulder  of  Parnassus  to 
the  north-east  of  Delphi.  It  was  the  1st  of  April  (by  our 
calendar  at  least)  and  the  green  Hzards  on  the  low  stone 
walls  along  the  country  roads  made  April  fools  of  our  dogs; 
while  the  shrilling  of  the  frogs  in  the  ditches,  even  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  was  amazing;  shrill  enough  to  beat  any  band. 
It  might  have  been,  of  course  it  partly  was,  Aristophanes' 
Elysium;  but  it  was  the  Brek-ke-ke-kek  of  the  small  frog 
and  not  the  fcoa^  of  the  bull-frog. 

Soon  we  passed  the  Hon  of  Chaeronea;  not  an  impres- 
sive Hon,  not  a  Uon  to  be  compared  with  the  Swiss  Hon  at 
Lucerne,  still  less  with  the  lion  of  Belfort,  Bertholdy's  hon 
at  the  head  of  rue  Denfert-Rochereau  in  Paris,  or  Barye's 
lions;  it  was  rather  indeed,  as  the  photographer  of  our  party 
called  it,  a  grinning  cat;  modem  art  in  this  particular  is 
more  than  creeping  up  to  ancient  art.  Thence  we  rode  on 
for  hours  over  the  wooded  hills  and  through  the  deep  gorges, 
where  Oedipus  and  his  father  travelled  till  they  reached  the 
axccrrtf  oSo^  or  parting  of  the  ways,  and  met  each  other 
and  hved  and  died  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale 
of  Sophocles. 

From  that  point  onwards  the  mountains,  though  equally 
fine  or  finer,  were  veiled  from  us  almost  entirely  by  the  fall 
of  night.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  perturbing:  one  was 
dimly  conscious  that  one's  ass  or  one's  pony  was  crossing 
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narrow  bridges  without  parapets  and  was  descending  break- 
neck ravines;  but  one  saw  nothing,  until,  at  last,  long  after 
darkness  had  fallen,  one  found  one's  beast  climbing,  in 
novel  fashion,  the  stone  steps  of  a  steep  Arachoba  lane :  and 
we  reached  the  two-roomed  inn,  the  one  house  in  Ara- 
choba which,  though  not  a  professional  inn,  yet  officially 
received  strangers.  The  ladies  were  lodged  here;  and  other 
unofficial  guest-chambers  were  provided  for  the  occasion 
for  the  men  of  our  party; — chambers  more  redolent  of  the 
kindness  and  good  intentions  of  the  owners  than  of  comfort 
or  prosperity  in  their  menages. 

Arachoba  will  not  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  exactly 
the  place  for  the  academic  tenderfoot,  for  the  languid  gen- 
tleman of  fastidious  universities  to  choose  for  their  holidays. 
In  Arachoba  hfe  is  one  long  camping  out,  except  that  camping 
— -at  any  rate  in  the  generous  open  spaces  of  Canada — ^has 
conveniences  and  even  comforts  beyond  all  comparison  with 
the  squalor  of  the  narrow  lanes  and  half  equipped  cottages 
of  poor  Arachoba.  The  famous  dogs  which  assaulted  Odysseus, 
and  have  assaulted  every  traveller  since  in  Greece,  had  at 
least  one  worthy  descendant  in  Arachoba. 

The  next  day  began,  for  once,  in  driving  rain  and  it 
was  difficult  to  appreciate  adequately  the  site  of  Arachoba; 
a  succession  of  blocks  of  small  stone-houses  intersected 
with  narrow  lanes,  climbing  up  the  mountain  side  in  dense 
array,  hke  the  seats  in  a  theatre,  as  a  Greek  writer  says; 
with  a  couple  of  churches  and  three  or  four  general  stores; 
the  people,  though  once  Albanians,  have  long  been  Chris- 
tianised; nevertheless  one  member  of  our  party  found  that 
it  was  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  caress  the  children;  the 
doctrine  of  the  evil  eye  seemed  but  half  exorcised.  In  the 
same  driving  rain  we  descended  through  the  clouds  to  Delphi, 
distant  only  a  few  hours'  ride.  In  Delphi  naturally  civiliza- 
tion has  made  greater  progress.  There  was  an  hotel  of 
the  Pythian  ApoUo;  an  hotel  of  the  Fountain  of  Castalia, 
and  the  Hotel  des  Etr angers,  ^evoSSxei^ov  tq)p  ^ivcov  to  which 
we  went;  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  civilised,  for  it 
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bore  in  bold  letters  across  its  front  the  alluring  welcome 
'^  Baths — Five  o'clock.'^  Some  people  are  too  exacting  and 
never  know  when  to  stop;  they  ask  for  more  than  these 
shibboleths  of  civilization.  Even  so  some  of  our  party 
asked  for  the  advertised  baths  and  the  afternoon  tea;  only 
to  find,  not  unnaturally,  that  these  are  at  present  in  Delphi 
only  the  watch-words  of  civilization,  the  catch-words  of 
fashion;  the  language  of  poUte  society  which,  as  such,  must 
appear  upon  the  prospectus  of  a  self-respecting  hotel  and 
upon  its  facade,  before  they  can  be  expected  to  materialize 
further;  which  are,  in  short,  only  another  form  of  protective 
mimicry.  Greek  hotels  are  full  of  such  protective  mimicry ; 
the  majority  of  them  are  grand  hotels,  many  are  palaces; 
none,  of  course,  are  just  common  inns;  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  Greek  culture. 

But  the  sour  milk  junkets  were  as  good  as  tea  and  the 
view  of  the  gorge  where  the  river  found  its  way  to  Chryse 
and  to  Itea,  with  the  mountains  rising  fold  upon  fold  behind 
it,  was  as  inspiring  as  a  bath.  The  Umestone  hills  are  crumb- 
ling away  all  around  the  temple  site  and  the  earth  is  red 
with  their  dust;  the  uplands  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  clothed  with  heather;  the  sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
is  just  visible  to  the  south,  the  snow  of  Parnassus'  higher 
slopes  to  the  north;  the  spring  of  Castalia  comes  out  of  the 
cUffs  directly  to  the  east;  the  scenery  would  be  beautiful 
anywhere;  even  in  "Scotland  or  in  Devonshire,  the  two 
places  which  perhaps  it  most  suggests. 

It  proves  that  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of  their  comparative 
silence,  were  not  so  indifferent  to  Nature  as  their  language 
often  suggests :  for  here  in  this  very  place  where  the  new  god  of 
Light  and  Right,  the  god  of  Humanity  and  Reason,  Apollo, 
vanquished  the  earlier  god  and  goddess  of  earth  and  sea, 
Gaia  and  Poseidon,  the  selection  of  this  site  for  the  chief 
temple  of  Apollo  is  an  act  of  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the 
gods  dethroned  by  him,  of  Mother  Earth  and  the  dim-seen 
sea;  nay,  there  is  an  act  of  homage  both  on  the  part  of  those 
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who  built  here  the  original  temple  of  r?}  and  Uoa-eiBcov  and  of 
those  who  superseded  it  with  the  shrine  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

The  Greeks  cannot  have  been  indifferent  to  Nature 
then,  though  they  say  so  Uttle  of  Nature  and  so  much  of 
Man:  they  were  not  blind  to  Nature's  beauty  but  they  found 
so  much  more  than  beauty  in  man.  Nature  might  be  perfect; 
but  man  was  alive  and  he  was  terrible,  alike  a  monster  and 
a  god:  and  alternately  a  monster  and  a  god;  and  in  the 
face  of  his  Hfe  and  speech,  and  thought  and  change,  the 
inscrutable  silence  and  the  remoteness  of  Nature  were  less 
interesting. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
Temple  or  the  other  ruins  at  Delphi.  I  am  not  an  anti- 
quarian, more's  the  pity;  I  have  no  talent  for  archaeology, 
woe  is  me;  Professor  Carruthers'  Uttle  finger  is  thicker  than 
my  loins  in  these  respects:  and  he  knows  more  of  Delphi 
than  I  could  see  there,  though  he  is  not  just  returned  thence. 
I  have  no  gift  or  taste  for  architecture,  or  sculpture,  or 
painting, — ancient  or  modern.  I  am  a  barbarian  and  the 
son  of  barbarians:  if  I  had  stayed  months  in  Italy,  instead 
of  weeks,  I  should  not  have  appreciated  the  paintings  of 
BotticeUi  or  of  Perugino. 

For  the  same  reason  I  was  never  able — ^in  spite  of  the 
precedent  of  Pythagoras — ^to  identify  the  shield  I  carried 
in  the  Trojan  war  or  any  similar  memorial  of  that  hfe:  in 
short  my  stay  in  Greece  convinced  me,  if  I  needed  conviction, 
that  it  was  my  fate  in  all  my  earher  incarnations  to  belong 
to  barbarian  societies  and  not  to  Greece. 

It  is  not  for  me  then  either  to-day  or  any  day  to  deprecate 
or  depreciate  the  prejudices  of  the  barbarians  of  all  ages 
towards  those  features  of  Greek  hfe  which  Plato  and  Thu- 
cydides  have  noticed  as  always  abhorrent  to  the  barbarian 
mind.  I  must  be  content  to  remain  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind  to  much  that  is  best  in  Greek  life  and  art,  as  well  as 
to  some  other  things,  not  equally  desirable  perhaps  but 
equally  Greek.  I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  ancient  Greek  games,  and  I  did  not  feel  enthusiastic 
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in  the  modem  stadium,  which  is  also  so  ancient.  If  one 
does  not  hke  the  ancient  wine,  one  does  not  Hke  it  more, 
but  less,  in  a  new  bottle.  Athletics  for  Greeks;  military- 
training  for  Romans;  the  two  were  more  opposed  to  each 
other  than  allied:  and  historically  they  have  rarely  run 
hand  in  hand.  In  our  New  Testament  the  Apostle  seeks 
his  metaphor  from  each  pursuit,  from  the  athlete's  and  from 
the  soldier's;  but  his  instinct  and  his  passion  take  him 
oftenest  to  the  soldier's  life  for  an  analogy  to  the  Christian's 
calling. 

Sunday  fell  while  we  were  at  Delphi  and  we  saw  its 
celebration  in  the  little  church.  Perhaps  the  vestments 
and  incense  and  the  robes  of  the  officiating  priests  were  more 
akin  to  Delphi  of  old  than  to  the  apostles ;  but  human  nature 
is  perverse,  and  academic  nature  has  a  double  dose  of  the 
original  perversity.  If  we  had  seen  instead  a  very  simple 
ritual,  such  as  was  good  enough  for  the  saintly  Channing, 
no  robes  in  fact  and  no  ritual  and  just  a  glass  of  flowers 
upon  a  hbrary  table,  we  should  have  called  it  the  baldness 
of  Unitarianism  and  not  the  simpHcity  which  is  in  Christ. 
The  conspicuous  defects  of  the  service  were  of  a  different 
nature:  the  nasal  droning  of  the  choir  was  more  American 
than  pleasant,  more  western  to  EngHsh  ears  than  Hellenic: 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  choirs  of  England  or  even  for  the 
poor  singing  of  French  and  ItaUan  churches. 

We  saw  also  a  few  days  later  a  service  in  honour  of 
Independence  Day,  the  Greek  Independence  Day  falling 
in  the  first  week  of  our  April.  The  boys  were  all  dressed 
in  sailor  suits  of  white  and  blue,  the  girls  in  dresses  of  blue 
and  white,  and  all  carried  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  Greece 
— and  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  There  were  speeches 
afterwards  from  the  school-house  and  poems  in  honour  of 
the  occasion. 

Patriotism  has  a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Greek 
schools  than  in  the  schools  of  England.  The  American  and 
Canadian  spirit  in  such  matters  finds  a  ready  echo  in  Greece. 
In  England  there  is  still^even  in  these  democratic  days— 
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a  distrust  of  eloquence  and  flag-raising:  the  old  fashioned 
people  do  not  carry  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves;  they 
prefer  silence  or  secret  prayer;  and  the  labour  members 
on  their  side  distrust  these  things  as  jingoism,  and  want 
something  more  cosmopoUtan,  or  rather  more  suggestive 
of  class-legislation,  more  promising  for  the  masses,  more 
redolent  of  social  betterment.  Empire  Day  is  too  new- 
fangled for  the  one  class,  too  Imperialistic  for  the  other; 
it  is  against  the  grain  of  the  country. 

And  for  other  and  more  obvious  reasons,  of  course, 
ancient  countries,  like  ancient  universities,  are  not  so  vocal 
in  their  espHt  de  corps  as  communities  or  universities  of  more 
recent  origin.  Patriotism  in  the  ancient  community  goes 
without  saying. 

But  though  Delphi  was  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
place  we  saw  in  Greece,  it  was  not  the  only  place  of  interest 
to  which  the  young  American  archaeologist,  who  guided 
us,  directed  our  journey.  From  Delphi  we  passed  by  way 
of  Itea  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  Patras  to  Olympia 
and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  Olympia  pales  and 
palls  by  the  side  of  Delphi,  even  as  the  ancient  worship  of 
Olympian  Zeus  by  the  side  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  his 
mediator  and  his  more  human  interpreter. 

Olympia  lies  in  rolling  pastoral  country.  The  Alpheus 
broken  into  several  channels  runs  a  muddy  and  troubled 
course  to  the  neighbouring  sea:  the  somewhat  tame  scenery 
is  scarcely  improved  by  an  hotel,  ambitious  and  pretentious 
even  beyond  the  average  of  Greek  country  hotels,  and  hardly 
so  much  better  as  to  justify  the  extra  pomp  and  presence. 

Beneath  the  hotel  are  the  meadows  with  the  ruins  of  the 
chief  god  of  classical  paganism;  above  it  a  steep  hill  with  a 
forlorn  little  Christian  church  on  the  summit.  A  Uving 
creed  has  an  interest  above  a  dead  creed,  however  imposing 
its  sepulchre,  so  I  cUmbed  early  on  Sunday  morning  to  the 
little  church.  The  gravestones  around  it  were  on  the  slant, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  tiny  wooden  kennels,  so  to  speak, 
which  we  had  seen  serving  for  gravestones  at  poor  Arachoba. 
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Tomb-stone  literature,  like  hymns,  is  rarely  of  a  very 
high  order  of  literature — ^though  I  found  some  rather  quaint 
conceits  of  this  kind  in  Devonshire — ^but  there  was  one 
grave  at  least  of  which  the  inscription  had  its  own  immediate 
pathos;  it  was  that  of  a  faithful  German  archaeologist  who 
had  given  up  his  Ufe  for  the  hard  and  ill-requited  service 
of  archaeology,  and  had  solved  at  Olympia,  unexpectedly, 
mysteries  greater  than  the  minutiae  of  the  worship  of  Olym- 
pian Zeus.  After  his  life  of  humble  patient  search  for  details 
of  imimportant  knowledge,  as  it  might  seem,  in  the  valley 
below,  his  body  Ues  on  the  hill  top,  Uke  the  body  of  Brown- 
ing's grammarian,  and  his  soul  has  leisure  for  larger  questions: 
"  Hier  ruhet  aus  vom  viel  bewegten  Leben,''  says  the 
epitaph  with  the  simple  sentiment  and  the  business-Uke 
brevity  of  his  far-off  German  home. 

There  were  only  eight  peasants  in  the  church  when  I 
went  in;  then  several  infants  entered  and  solemnly  crossed 
their  arms;  the  priest's  robes  were  soiled  and  faded.  There 
was  some  kissing  of  eUove^ ;  at  7.30  a.m.  some  of  the  ladies 
of  our  party  appeared  and,  after  punctiUously  lighting 
candles,  took  standing  places  in  the  stalls  at  the  side;  which 
being  specially  reserved  for  men  obviously  could  not  be 
withheld  from  American  women;  in  fact  the  point — ^which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  debateable — ^had  been  already 
settled  in  their  favour  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  I  should  have 
said  by  the  sacristan  of  the  church  there.  More  infants, 
some  women,  and  a  few  men  arrived  gradually  till  there 
were  some  60  persons:  the  children  seemed  to  me  fairly  quiet 
— ^their  mothers  giving  them  the  extinguished  candle-ends 
to  devour — ^but  at  one  time  the  priest  interrupted  the  service 
to  upbraid  his  congregation  vehemently  for  some  minutes, 
whether  for  poor  responses  to  the  service  or  for  a  poor  response 
generally  to  his  labours,  I  could  not  understand:  however 
it  be  [5*ow/]  soon  after  a  small  girl,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  boys,  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  church  and  dehvered 
her  soul  of  an  invocation  of  some  sort,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  formal  part  of  the  service  and  not  an  impromptu.    At 
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nine  o'clock  it  all  ended  and  the  worshippers  partook  of  the 
small  plates  of  grain  or  meal  provided  and  came  out. 

The  poverty  and  the  tawdriness  of  the  service  and  the 
congregation  suggested  a  contrast  with  the  magnificent 
pomp  of  the  Pagan  services  of  old  below  in  the  valley  of 
Zeus  Olympius:  the  valley  full  of  the  lusts  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life:  but  perhaps  it  was  suggestive  also  that 
the  poor  Uttle  Christian  church  and  its  peasant  people  were 
at  least  iv  tQ>  Kadapco^  on  the  heights,  with  a  view  of  distant 
Erymanthus  on  the  East  with  its  eternal  snows,  and 
on  the  West  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Alpheus  loses 
its  shallow  and  turbid  waters  in  depth  and  peace,  and  whence 
are  wafted  "  murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea/' 

After  Olympia  we  went  by  rail  over  the  mountains 
of  Arcadia  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Tegea  from  TripoUs, 
and  thence  by  rail  again  to  Nauplia;  whence  we  made 
expeditions  by  carriage  to  Epidaurus  and  its  theatre:  to 
Argos  and  its  Venetian  fort;  to  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
their  palaces  and  rock-tombs;  and  Corinth  with  its  fountains. 

We  visited  also  from  Athens  Eleusis,  and  Aegina. 
Eleusis  was  more  imposing  at  a  distance,  as  the  scene  of 
mysteries  usually  is,  than  seen  more  closely:  but  Aegina 
with  the  temple  of  Aphaea,  a  Greek  Lucina  apparently, 
was  very  charming.  For  young  women  soon  to  be  mothers, 
oppressed  with  the  general  burdens  of  Greek  womanhood, 
and  the  special  burden  of  approaching  motherhood,  du- 
bious of  the  value  of  the  Ufe  which  is  here  already,  and 
still  more  dubious  about  adding  to  that  hfe,  a  better 
tonic  could  hardly  have  been  found  than  to  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  temple  of  this,  their  special  goddess,  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  and  the  scents  of  pine  trees  and  sea,  to  behold  the 
exquisite  colouring  of  the  water  in  the  curving  bays,  and 
to  reaUze  that  Nature  has  her  moods  of  mercy  and  help, 
and  can  be  less  harsh  than  her  own  ancient  and  unchanging 
but  intermittent  severities,  and  much  kinder  also  than  the 
ever  changing  tyrannies  of  puny  man. 
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I  have  disavowed  already  all  intention  of  attempting 
an  archaeological  lecture,  but  there  was  one  principle  which 
continually  recurred  in  our  archaeological  lectures  which 
has  a  general  interest  and  a  wide  application.  It  was  often 
pointed  out,  in  reference  to  the  Theseum  in  Athens  first  and 
to  other  buildings  afterwards,  how  the  architecture  of  Greece 
is  full  of  a  sort  of  petrified  sentiment,  or  of  a  mimicry  which 
protects  sentiment;  nails,  or  the  similitude  of  nails,  bosses, 
guttulae,  triglyphs,  and  the  like,  appear  in  stone  buildings 
because  these  stone  buildings  are  the  successors  of  wooden 
temples  wherein  at  the  same  place,  nails  or  bosses,  guttulae 
and  triglyphs  were  used  naturally  for  the  legitimate  strength- 
ening of  the  building.  These  things  have  become  part, 
that  is,  of  the  custom  and  convention  of  a  Greek  temple, 
and  in  deference  to  a  curious  sentiment  must  be  retained, 
at  least  in  appearance,  though  no  longer  serving  any  purpose. 

Some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  apply  the  same  theory 
of  protective  mimicry — mimicry  which  protects  the  past 
and  its  sentiment  —  to  the  common  wine  of  Greece  — 
resinato. 

I  was  assured  that  the  resin,  or  rosin,  of  the  resinato 
was  first  used  to  preserve,  not  the  wine,  but  the  goat  skins 
in  which  the  wine  was  once  kept;  that  so  not  only  the  goat 
skins  survived  but  a  taste  for  resin  ultimately  survived 
the  obsolete  goat-skins,  so  that,  when  bottles  came  in,  the 
wine  of  the  new  bottle  must  still  be  resinous.  Much  as 
some  other  drinkers  of  other  lands,  from  storing  spirits  in 
sherry  casks  have  come  to  find,  I  am  told,  that  they  can 
only  enjoy  spirits  impregnated  with  sherry.  I  dare  not 
pronounce  on  this  theory  as  an  authority  on  the  doctrine 
of  survivals,  or  as  an  expert  in  the  uses  of  resin,  or  even  as 
a  connoisseur  of  wines;  I  will  only  venture  a  personal  opinion 
that  resin  is  very  vilely  used  to  the  abuse  of  good  wine  when 
it  is  introduced  therein.  And  in  support  of  mere  personal 
opinion  I  will  add  a  poem  inspired  by  looking  upon  the  wine- 
cup  when  it  was  red — ^with  rosin. 
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Oh  wines  of  Greece,  oh  wines  of  Greece, 
Though  epicures  may  cozen 
Our  lips  with  vain  Moselle  Champagne, 
You  frankly  give  us  rosin. 

O  wines  of  Greece,  O  wines  of  Greece, 
— somewhat  as  Byron  says  in 
Childe  Harold — so  then  once  Sappho 
Lived,  loved  and  burned  on  resin. 

And  "  take  a  cup  ''  th*  apostle  wrote 
"  My  Timothy  in  season. 
For  stomach's  sake  "  and  stomach  ache, 
In  good  wine  is  good  resin. 

"0  land  of  reason  falsely  called," 
So  sings  a  Turkish  muezzin, 
"Oh  wine,  oh  wine,  oh  turpentine. 
Fie  Hellas  land  of  resin." 

Fie  Hellas  academic  land 
Of  smooth  speech  and  free  thinking; 
"  Water  is  best  "  thy  poet  confest, 
Yet  hymned  the  muse  of  drinking, 

Terpsichore:  called  Turps  for  short; 
Her  ancient  home  was  Troezen; 
From  goat-skin  bags  her  earliest  jags. 
Hence  the  first  use  of  resin. 

Time  passed  and  bottles  ousted  bags, 
No  wine-skin  needed  tonic; 
And  yet  Greek  wine  still  reeks  of  pine, 
Tastes  once  acquired  grow  chronic. 

So  wine,  Greek  wine,  incarnadine, 
With  resin  still  thy  raisin. 
Turn  blue  one  red,  my  shaft  is  sped, 
I've  no  more  rhymes  for  resin. 

The  only  redeeming  circumstance  about  the  custom 
which  I  noted  was  that  it  involved  the  camping  out  of  the 
peasants  in  April  in  the  pine  groves  while  they  tapped  the 
most  resinous  trees.  We  saw  them  so  engaged  once  during 
a  long  day's  drive  from  Athens  to  Marathon  and  back. 
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There  are  other  ^'  survivals ''  much  more  vital  than  the 
details  of  architecture  or  wine-making  which  impress  them- 
selves on  the  reader  of  the  classics  when  he  sees   modern 
Greece.     I  was  not  prepared, — I  have  hinted  it  already, — ^to 
find  Greece  so  oriental  as  I  found  it.     I  knew  indeed  from 
my  Greek  historians  and  from  Plato  how  oriental  had  been 
the  position  of  women  in  ancient  Athens.     I  felt  in  reading 
of  the  souFs  inunortality  in  Plato  how  oriental  was  his  con- 
ception of  Ufe  and  death;  how  near  Nirvana  his  immortality; 
how  like  a  cry  for  escape  from  the  round  of  personal  existence 
his  statement  of  the  ultimate  Heaven;  with  what  a  sigh  of 
rehef  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  time,  when,  the  series 
of    incarnations    being    completed,    "  the    dewdrop ''    shall 
''sUp  "  again  ^'into  the  shining  sea.''    And  yet  it  required 
the  spectacle  of  living  Greece  to  bring  home  to  me  the  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  classics;  the  spectacle  of  the 
heavily-clad,    half-veiled    peasant    woman,   toiUng   at   the 
labours  of    the  fields,  while  the  men  were  loitering  in  the 
streets,  as  I  saw  them  loiter  in  the  streets  of  Pjo-gos:  or 
dragging  their  weary  steps  along  the  roads  behind  the  asses, 
whereon   sat   leisurely  their   lords   and  kicked  their   heels 
against  the  asses'  sides,  as  one  may  see  them  anywhere; 
or  sitting  in  a  httle  hut  of  stone,  upon  a  floor  of  beaten  earth 
in  KJonversation  with  one  another,  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
feasted  and  danced  and  kept  a  holy  day,  as  I  saw  them 
at  Hagia  Deka.     Women  have  in  truth  a  hard  time  in  Greece, 
a  harder  time  even,  I  think,  than  in  Holland  or  Germany; 
certainly  a  much  harder  time  than  in  England.    And  yet  the 
young  girls,  of  course,  are  full  of  happiness  and  high  spirits, 
and  of  interest  in  the  stranger-women  and  in  the  details  of 
the  western   dress:    "unconscious   of  their  doom  the  httle 
victims  played." 

There  are  other  orientalisms  in  Greece  besides  the  sun-dried 
brick  houses  (which  explain  to  us  the  Greek  burglar  rocxcopvxo^), 
besides  the  ubiquitous  distaffs  and  spindles  in  the  women's 
hands,  and  the  veils,  or  half- veils,  upon  their  faces,  and  the 
sunburned  goat-girls  and  the  long  crooks  with  which  the 
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shepherds  lasso  a  refractory  sheep,  and  the  villages  huddled 
on  the  hillsides;  besides  all  these  there  is  even  still  at 
Delphi  a  camel  train.  Up  from  the  port  of  Itea  through 
Chryse  to  Albanian  Arachoba  daily  the  camel-bell  is  heard 
and  the  camel  train  is  the  only  means  of  carrying  freight. 

All  these  things,  or  nearly  all,  are  survivals  of  ancient 
Greece;  but  some  of  them  are  superficial  comparatively  and 
imimportant.  What  of  the  modern  Greeks  themselves  as 
Europe  knows  them  and  as  they  appear  in  niodern  politics? 
Are  they  survivals  also?  I  have  met — every  one  has  met — 
enthusiastic,  classical  scholars  who,  for  sentiment ^s  sake, 
support  modern  Greece  in  every  struggle,  morally,  or  phy- 
sically, or  financially;  who  exult  in  every  move  against 
the  unspeakable  Turk  and  deplore  the  easy  defeat  of  Greek 
armies. 

Their  zeal,  I  think,  is  not  according  to  knowledge  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  Greek  character:  scholars  with  much 
more  personal  knowledge  of  modern  Greece — men  like  Mr. 
Hogarth,  that  is,  scholars  who  have  travelled  much  in  the 
East — strike  a  different  note;  they  frankly  prefer  the  un- 
speakable Turk,  for  his  honesty  and  his  courage,  in  a  word, 
as  a  man. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  some  doubts,  though  with 
much  sentimental  satisfaction,  that  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  these  travellers  perhaps  have  been  prejudiced  against 
Greece  by  the  more  oriental  Greeks,  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Levant,  the  modem  ^^  Graeculus  esuriens." 
I  think  that  the  Greeks  of  Greece  proper  are  deserving  of 
a  better  report.  At  any  rate  our  party  found  nothing  of 
this  often-quoted  dishonesty;  for  us  it  was  confined,  if  it 
existed,  to  the  Greeks  of  old.  We  found  our  Greeks  quite 
honest,  as  honest  as  they  were  pleasant  and  amiable;  quite 
conspicuously  more  honest  than  Italians.  Coats  and  hats 
were  left  about  in  hotels  in  a  way  impossible — my  companions 
all  assured  me — in  Italy.  Money  was  even  refused — as 
I  know  from  personal  experience — for  small  services;  for 
other   services   charges  were   moderate,    and  kindness   and 
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civility  were  everywhere.  Beyond  a  single  occasion  when 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  head  muleteer  was  exploiting  the 
other  muleteers,  as  an  American  or  Canadian  railway  con- 
tractor exploits  ItaUan  labourers,  we  saw  nothing  of  that 
Greek  cunning  and  smartness  which  were  proverbial  in 
Greek  and  Roman  times;  and  it  can  hardly  have  been  alto- 
gether an  accident  that  it  escaped  us  entirely.  In  short 
the  kindness  and  amiabihty,  the  humanity  and  courtesy, 
which  always  marked  the  Athenians  of  old,  which  endeared 
them,  with  other  quahties,  to  their  enemies,  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  for  example,  seemed  to  persist  still,  and  with 
less,  not  more,  of  the  old  commercial  shiftiness. 

But  in  some  quahties  more  complex  than  these,  compact 
at  once  of  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  weakness,  the 
Athenian  to-day,  if  not  the  Greek  generally,  recalls  the 
classical  Greek  type  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  will  be 
judged  by  the  traveller  according  to  his  own  temperament. 
I  mean  that  the  general  indolence  of  ancient  Athens  in 
respect  of  moral  energy,  the  general  energy  of  ancient  Athens 
in  the  expenditure  of  intellect,  still  remain,  and  to  know 

everything    and    to    do    nothing,  to     dirav   o-werov  iirl  irav  apyop^ 

in  the  words  of  Thucydides,  is  still  not  only  the  definition 
of  a  philosopher  or  a  professor,  it  is  also  the  definition  of  the 
Athenian  of  to-day.  To  leave  the  farm,  and  the  land, 
and  its  distasteful  drudgery,  to  get  to  the  university  with 
its  lectures  and  debates,  to  get  from  the  university  into 
some  small  pubhc  position,  to  spend  the  day  without  ex- 
hausting labour  in  a  government  office,  and  the  night  with 
intellectual  diversion  in  a  cafe,  reading  interminable  news- 
papers, talking  interminable  pohtics,  and  rolling  interminable 
cigarettes,  or — the  quaint  antidote  for  cigarettes  affected 
among  Greeks  alone,  I  beheve,  among  the  sons  of  men — 
rolling  interminable  counting  beads,  the  beads  which  reheve 
nervousness  and  yet  avoid  nicotine,  which  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute when  conversation  is  impossible,  and  let  off  steam 
generally  more  cheaply  than  tobacco; — to  spend  the  night 
thus,  seems  to  be  the  Athenian  ideal;  and  it  waits  and  waits 
for  a  new  Demosthenes  to  uproot  it. 
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"There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  of  Athens/' 
says  Professor  Mahaffy,  "  inimical  to  sleep;''  there  always 
was.  The  Athenians  were  created,  says  the  Corinthian 
orator  in  Thucydides,  never  to  rest  themselves,  nor  to  let 
others  rest.  The  form  of  their  activity  has  changed  since 
those  days,  the  sleeplessness  remains;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  evening  parties  beneath  my  hotel  windows  in  the  cafe 
opposite,  lasted  till  3  a.m.,  and  the  newsboys  began  to  cry 
their  wares  at  4  a.m.,  and  the  boot-blacks  to  array  their 
stands.  No  coimtry  produces  more  boot-blacks, — it  has 
ever  been  the  hereditary  career  of  many  Greeks,  as  we  know 
in  Toronto,  to  black  barbarian  boots,  Roman  or  Canadian, 
— or  more  newspapers.  No  country  loves  the  newspaper 
more  whole  heartedly. 

It  is  something — ^it  is  much — ^that  the  papers  themselves 
seem  quite  clean  and  wholesome;  infinitely  more  so  than 
the  press  of  Paris;  but  the  censure  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes 
and  St.  Paul  must  still  have  whatever  force  it  had  in  their 
days;  the  whole  population  is  turned  towards  reading,  writing, 
and  arguing  about  law  and  politics;  is  alienated  from  agri- 
culture; is  obsessed  with  the  passion  of  hearing  and  telUng 
some  new  thing. 

The  difference  of  education,  as  defined  by  Socrates 
and  by  the  Romans,  illustrates  this  feature  of  Greek  character. 
Education  to  Socrates  was  an  unloosening,  an  enfranchise- 
ment, an  emancipation  of  intellect;  with  Rome  education 
was  rather  a  binding  and  a  straightening  and  a  tightening 
of  will  and  purpose,  the  implanting  of  an  end,  an  aim,  an 
ideal — relUgio:  and  therefore  religion  still  remains  as  the 
essential  of  education  with  peoples  of  the  Roman  type  of 
mind;  without  it  there  is  no  guarantee  for  Ufe  and  action; 
only  for  the  intelligence  and  thought,  which  are  the  anti- 
thesis of  action  and  which  come  to  be  with  intellectual  people 
their  only  action. 

The  interlude  which  Ufted  Greece  for  a  moment  from 
the  hands  of  politicians,  lawyers,  and  joumahsts,  and  gave 
it,  like  young  Turkey,  into  the  control  of  a   few   soldiers 
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and  men  of  action — a  part  of  the  same  disgust  with  the 
irresponsible  chatter  and  frivoHty  of  parUamentary  govern- 
ment which  shows  itself  still  more  strongly  in  France,  which 
has  appeared  also  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  even  in  England 
— that  interlude  came  to  an  end  during  our  stay  in  Athens ; 
and  the  king  and  parliament  resumed  their  authority.  I  had 
no  means  of  learning  the  inner  history  of  these  troubles; 
I  only  gathered  that  each  party  attributed  to  the  other 
the  ignominious  failure  of  the  last  war  with  Turkey;  the 
officers  to  the  royal  family  and  to  Parliament  incompetence; 
the  supporters  of  the  regime  to  the  army  itself,  to  its  military 
inefficiency. 

The  opinion  of  the  local  English  inclined,  I  think,  to 
the  latter  explanation.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the 
Crown  Prince  had  been  made  a  scapegoat,  KdOapfia,  for  the 
the  cowardice  of  his  soldiers.  They  took  that  broad  general 
view  of  Athenian  incapacity  for  action,  of  Athenian  loquacity 
and  ineffectiveness,  which  is  expressed  in  the  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes  and  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  and  in  the 
letters  of  St.  Paul.  Athenian  action  indeed,  what  is  it? 
It  is  thought,  not  action;  and  thought  it  has  always  been 
except  for  a  few  moments  under  Pericles,  a  later  Odysseus, 
a  man  of  thought  and  action  equally.  Apart  from 
him  Athenian  thought  has  never  had  any  action  outside 
itself.  With  other  nations  ideas  and  ideals  react  upon 
the  facts  of  life  but  are  themselves  also  moulded  by  those 
same  facts;  so  that  there  is  always  a  vital  relation  between 
the  two,  so  that  ideal  is  never  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere 
facts,  and  yet  never  is  permitted  to  become  mere  idea,  but 
is  the  goal  which  at  once  changes  facts  and  is  changed  with 
facts.  But  in  Athens  even  Plato  himself — ^the  severe  critic 
of  Athens — held  the  Athenian  creed  that  idea  must  ever 
take  absolute  precedence  of  fact;  if  facts  do  not  fit  it,  so 
much  the  worse  for  facts;  reason  is  that  reason  alone,  thought 
alone,  tells  man  the  truth;  if  he  does  not  five  that  truth, 
or  reahze,  or  at  least  approximate  to  it,  so  much  the  worse, 
not  for  the  reason  which  has  set  up  an  impossible  ideal, 
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but  for  the  materialised  human  nature  which  fails  to  act 
up  to  it.  The  truth  of  things  cannot  be  reaUsed  in  brute 
matter,  but  so  much  the  worse  for  brute  matter;  the  idea 
represents  the  truth  of  things;  the  facts  represent  only  the 
casual  and  contingent  failures  of  matter. 

To  other  races  ideals  without  some  substantial  real- 
ization are  but  frivolous  day-dreams,  luxuries  of  thought, 
indolent  self-indulgence,  vain  imagination,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  poorest  act  which  shows  effort  and  self-control 
is  a  worthier  reality  and  a  sublimer  truth.  As  for  the  ideal 
truth  that  was  only  imagined,  never  Uved,  the  ideal  love, 
for  example,  that  was  an  ecstasy  of  reverie,  never  exercised 
in  fact,  which  never  stood  the  strain  of  life  and  poverty, 
and  the  disillusionment  of  close  acquaintanceship,  and  the 
tedium  of  use  and  wont,  these  things  are  not  truth  or 
love  at  all,  only  fancies  and  transports  which  bloom  their 
hour  and  fade  (as  the  great  CardinaFs  hymn  has  it),  neither 
condensing  into  purpose,  nor  crystallising  into  will,  nor 
justifying  their  easy  seductions  by  the  difficult  action  which 
ought  to  follow,  and  without  which  thought  is  a  mere  luxury, 
and  knowledge  a  curse  and  ignorance  true  bliss.  Measured 
by  this  standard  of  the  relations  of  thought  and  action 
the  modern  Athenian  seems  to  me  to  be  the  lineal  descendant 
— ^whatever  the  ethnologists  may  say — of  the  Athenians 
of  old.  Take  Scotland — I  sometimes  felt,  when  driving, 
for  example,  from  Nauplia  to  Epidaurus  between  the  rugged, 
barren,  heather-clad  hills — take  Scotland  and  fill  her  with 
Frenchmen,  and  you  have  modem  Greece.  Much  of  the 
scenery  is  famihar  most  intimately,  I  think,  to  Scotchmen: 
the  human  nature  is  most  readily  comprehensible  to  the 
mind  of  France. 

We  did  not  leave  Greece  wdthout  visiting  the  island 
which  is  essentially  Greek,  though  modern  diplomacy  finds 
it  necessary  to  disguise  the  tie.  We  took  ship  from  the 
Piraeus  for  Crete,  and  landed  at  Candia,  and  saw  in  the 
museum  there  those  extraordinary  female  figures  which 
have  been  disinterred  from  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient 
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of  palaces,  from  Cnossus  and  Phaestus,  which  represent 
— ^in  the  irony  of  Fate — at  once  the  most  ancient  Art 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  yet  the  latest  type  of  decadent 
French  actress.  It  is  by  no  means  always  so,  I  hasten  to 
add,  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  classical  art.  When 
one  sees,  for  example,  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  one  feels  that  the  ancient  gods  and  devils 
of  the  classical  world  have  dwindled  in  a  literal  sense  into 
mere  hobgoblins.  There  is  no  thing  awe-inspiring  or  terrible 
about  the  face:  it  is  just  ugly  and  grotesque,  a  child's 
night-mare,  the  bugaboo  of  a  nursery. 

We  saw  in  Crete  a  more  serious  and  uncomfortable 
portent,  a  Scirocco;  the  heat  and  dust  of  it  was  horrible; 
it  made  vivid  for  me  a  passage  of  the  Antigone  which  I 
had  known  for  years  by  heart  and  had  never  thought  about : 

Then  on  a  sudden  from  the  earth  arose, 

By  whirlwind  lifted,  storm  and  stress  on  high, 

And  fills  the  plain  and  mars  the  foliage 

Of  level  woodlands:  heaven  is  choked  withal: 

Eyes  closed,  lips  closed,  we  bore  the  scourge  of  God. 

It  made  vivid  too  the  verses  of  Omar  Kliayyam  with  their 
recurrent  burden  of  the  dust  wherewith  man^s  mouth  is 
stopped,  wherein  his  being  ends. 

It  was  impossible  to  appreciate  in  this  milieu  the  problems 
of  Cnossus,  the  animated  controversy  which  ranges  around 
the  double-axes  and  the  tridents  of  Minos ^  palace.  Are 
these  mason  ^s  marks,  or  are  they  emblems  of  the  dynasty; 
or  again,  rehgious  tokens,  or  two  or  more  of  these  things 
at  once? 

It  was  more  easy  to  appreciate  the  lull  in  the  Scirocco, 
which  followed  later,  especially  when,  like  the  voice  of 
Antigone  after  her  Scirocco,  there  rose  the  voice  of  birds 
about  us.  The  swallow  nests  where  Minos  sat  enthroned; 
and  from  the  brakes  close  by  the  nightingale  proceeded 
to  discourse  that  afternoon  a  music  sweeter  far  than  issued 
in  the  great  days  of  old  from  the  ladies-in-waiting  and  from 
the  so-called  chamber  of  the  Queen,  which  overhangs  the 
hillside. 
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Some  things  there  were,  however,  about  the  palace 
of  Minos  at  Cnossus  which  strained  my  creduHty.  I  saw 
a  king's  throne  and  a  hollow  chamber  within  ten  feet  of 
it,  and  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  royal  bath  room,  and 
some  archaeologists  there  are  who  not  only  think  this  but 
are  prepared  to  add  an  affidavit  thereto;  but  they  do  not 
persuade  me;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Greek  king  would 
give  audience  to  his  princes  amid  sounds  of  splashings,  or  that 
a  Royal  Chamberlain  would  then  rebuke  their  curious  glances 
by  saying,  ''  'tis  nothing,  gentlemen,  'tis  washing  day  at  the 
palace;  His  Majesty  is  in  his  bath."  I  have  heard  in 
Oxford  of  a  Reverend  lecturer,  now  Provost  of  his  College, 
who  commenced  his  matutinal  lectures  from  his  bath, 
and  punctuated  each  sentence  with  a  shower  from  the 
sponge;  it  was  considered  indelicate  even  by  Oxford 
imdergraduates;  but  this  would  have  been  even  more 
incongruous.  I  would  rather  subscribe  to  the  theory  advanced 
in  jest  or  earnest  by  Mr.  Evans  that  this  chamber  near  the 
throne  was  a  tank  of  gold  fish. 

The  site  of  the  palace  of  Cnossus  is  disappointing:  it 
lies  low  behind  the  northern  hills  with  only  a  glimpse  of 
the  sea  towards  the  west;  a  site  selected,  it  is  supposed, 
to  hide  the  palace  from  the  view  of  pirates  whose  ships 
might  be  just  over  the  hill  side  and  yet  know  nothing  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  so  near  to  them. 

The  Scirocco  lasted  only  two  days,  and  on  the  third 
we  started  on  mules  and  ponies  across  the  island,  cfimbing 
the  mountains  in  a  line  south  by  west  through  a  long  day's 
ride  till  after  night  fall  we  reached  Hagia  Barbara.  Here 
there  was  not  even  a  Grand  Hotel.  We  slept  more  comfort- 
ably in  the  granary  of  a  very  hospitable  farmer  upon  the 
heaps  of  grain  and  a  few  mice.  Next  day  we  reached  Hagia 
Triada,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  within  sight  of  the 
Southern  Sea  and  near  St.  Paul's  ''  Fair  Haven,"  a  site 
as  pretty  as  Cnossus  is  commonplace.  It  was  a  pubUc  hoUday 
and  the  villagers  were  keeping  festival  on  the  adjoining 
hills,  arriving  on  donkeys  in  their  best  clothes,  and  the 
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women  wearing  their  jewellery.  It  was  Easter  Monday 
by  their  calendar.  Another  short  ride  eastwards  brought 
us  to  the  large  palace  of  Phaestus,  the  largest  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Crete  and  with  the  finest  site,  on  a 
broad  hilltop  accessible  only  from  the  west,  with  a  wide 
sweep  of  view,  but  not,  unfortunately,  commanding  the 
sea,  which  was  just  hidden  by  the  last  range  of  hills  to  the 
south.  A  final  ride  brought  us  to  Gortyna,  and  to  Hagia 
Deka,  which  we  reached  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  the  dances 
which  had  brought  together  for  the  day  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  also  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
little  temple  of  Apollo.  The  god  was  represented  by  a  late 
and  extraordinarily  effeminate  statue.  We  had  a  second 
night  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  who  was  also  mayor,  and 
archaeologist,  and  keeper  of  the  antiquities,  and  who  with  his 
family  overwhelmed  us  with  kindness,  and  the  next  day 
brought  us  back  over  the  sun-glinted,  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains to  Candia  and  om*  ship. 

We  passed  during  our  rides  in  Crete  several  deserted, 
or  well-nigh  deserted,  villages  of  the  Turks.  We  saw  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  Turks  in  any  considerable  number 
and  we  should  never  have  guessed  from  anything  we  saw 
that  the  population  was  anything  but  Greek  and  Christian, 
unless  it  was  that  Candia  itself  had  several  mosques  attended 
by  a  congregation  differing  from  other  congregations  in 
their  rites,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  scanty  band 
of  worshippers,  unUke  the  worshippers  in  a  Christian  church 
when  the  numbers  are  very  small,  were  yet  all  of  them  men. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  however  the 
Turk  may  exceed  the  Greek  in  manliness  and  courage,  he 
has  lost  his  hold  on  Crete  by  voluntary  emigration  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  to-day  can  only  hope  to  obtain  by  diplomacy 
a  nominal  suzerainty.  The  fatalism  of  the  Turk  has  des- 
paired of  Crete  for  so  long,  and  has  relinquished  it  so  far, 
that  the  ''  Young  Turks  "  will  find  that  it  is  now  too  late  for 
their  government,  however  reformed  and  enhghtened,  to 
recover  in  Crete  the  ground  lost  there  during  the  old  regime. 
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Such  at  any  rate  appears  to  me  the  hkely  upshot  of  the 
Cretan  question  and  such  its  main  features. 

These  features,  however,  and  this  issue  are  obscured 
no  doubt  and  prejudiced — for  Enghshmen  at  any  rate — 
by  a  general  broad  resemblance  between  the  relations  of 
Turkey  to  Crete  and  those  of  England  to  Egypt,  or  England 
to  India,  or  even  England  to  Ireland. 

The  Cretan  question,  I  mean,  may  present  itself  rather 
as  one  phase  of  the  struggle  between  a  certain  broad  Imper- 
ialism, based  neither  on  religion  nor  race,  against  a  narrow 
Nationalism  which  is  both  racial  and  religious;  or  even  as 
one  phase  of  the  eternal  struggle  of  the  healthy  normal 
activities  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture  against  the  un- 
healthy abnormal  activities  of  the  city  journalist  and  poli- 
tician, the  government  clerk  and  demagogue. 

From  this  point  of  view  every  native  in  India  or  Egypt 
who  is  protesting  against  the  British  administration  is  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Greek  type;  he  has  never  spent  a  day 
of  honest  hard  work  or  a  night  of  honest  deep  sleep.  Every 
journalist  in  Greece  or  Crete  who  demands  the  severance  of 
the  country  from  Turkey  seems  from  this  point  of  view 
to  be  championing  the  political  as  against  the  natural 
life  of  man;  seems  to  be  cr3dng  for  the  beating  of  all  plough- 
shares into  printing  presses,  of  all  reaping  hooks  into  pens; 
whereas  to  the  English  mind  the  masculine  type  and  the 
masculine  race  have  always  their  inherent  rights  against  the 
talkers. 

Such  sweeping  generalities  are  nevertheless,  I  think, 
inapplicable  to  Crete,  where  the  whole  population,  masculine 
no  less  than  literary,  the  labourers  in  the  field  just  as  much 
as  the  clerk  in  the  city,  the  peasant  in  the  hamlet  as  much 
as  the  journalists  of  Canea,  feel  themselves  to  be  Greek 
and  look  to  Greece  for  leadership.  However  excellent  be 
the  intentions  of  the  ^^  Young  Turks,"  however  manly  their 
virtues  and  their  scheme  of  life,  however  broad  and  impartial 
the  nationality  they  offer  to  their  reformed  empire,  they 
have  no  sufficient  hold  on  Crete,  no  sufficient  fraction  of  its 
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people  behind  them,  to  justify  their  retention  of  the  island. 
Crete  must  belong  to  Greece  not  because  it  is  of  the  Greek 
type  but  in  spite  of  the  Greek  tjrpe,  because  it  is  of  Greek 
blood  and  sentiment,  and  cannot  work  out  happily  even 
the  normal  life  of  labour  in  the  fields,  except  under  the 
Greek  flag.  That  solution  will  come  ultimately,  though 
it  will  be  delayed  by  diplomacy  and  by  the  unfortunate 
circiunstance  that  the  minority  in  Crete,  though  very  small, 
represents  like  some  other  minorities  elsewhere  a  more 
masculine  type  and  a  more  honest  and  wholesome  ideal 
of  Ufe. 

The  Greek  festival  of  Easter  fell  on  May  1st,  during 
our  visit  in  Candia,  and  as  our  party  happened  to  be  the 
only  representatives  of  Great  Britain  in  the  city,  and  we 
occupied  also  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Evans,  we  were  invited  to  attend  the  Easter  service 
in  the  Cathedral.  It  began  at  10  p.m.  on  Easter  Eve  and 
was  conducted  in  well-nigh  darkness  till  midnight;  boys 
with  candles  in  their  hands  fmTUshing  only  such  hght  as 
was  requisite  for  the  reading  of  the  service.  At  twelve 
o'clock  with  a  biu-st  of  music,  mihtary  and  sacred,  and  a 
flare  of  rockets  the  archbishop  lighted  a  candle,  and  gave  a 
Ught  to  other  candles,  and  they  to  others;  and  we  left  the 
church  in  the  company  of  his  Grace  and  various  Greek  officers 
and  officials,  illimiinated  by  the  Ught  of  countless  candles 
and  the  occasional  conflagrations  of  women's  hats, 
such  as,  in  the  crush  of  the  crowd  and  the  gusts  of  the 
Scirocco,  invited  by  their  size  and  quaUty  the  reeling  flames. 
We  finished  the  service  in  the  open  amid  the  pealing  of 
church  bells,  much  as  I  had  been  used  to  hear  them  on  May- 
Day  morning  a  generation  earlier  in  Oxford,  from  the  tower 
of  Magdalen.  After  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  eaten  for 
supper  in  every  household. 

This  service  in  the  cathedral  brought  home  to  one  how 
different  is  the  clerical  question — all  absorbing  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — ^in  Greece  and  Crete.  There  is  no  un- 
wholesome   artificial    breach    there  between  common  sense 
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aad  common  interest  on  the  one  side  and  the  Church  on 
the  other;  no  division  of  the  people  into  clericals  and  anti- 
clericals.  The  Church  of  Greece  is  the  national  church,  the 
voice  of  Greece  in  religion.  Every  good  Greek  is  proud  of 
his  Church  as  of  everything  else  that  is  Greek.  The  old 
classical  identity  of  church  and  state  which  scholars  and 
statesmen  have  attempted  artificially  to  foist  on  modern 
societies,  which  Dr.  Arnold  advocated  a  century  ago  in 
England,  which  some  century  before  that  led  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  survives  naturally  to-day 
in  happy  Greece  without  the  maladroit  activity  of  scholars 
and  statesmen. 

The  endless  newspapers  of  Greece  pay  homage  to  the 
Church's  seasons  and  pubhsh  sacred  pictures  on  their  front 
pages  in  Easter  week.  The  Church,  conversely,  has  thrown 
herself  with  all  her  force  into  the  national  sentiment  and 
has  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  national  cause. 

French  influence,  French  characteristics  and  the  French 
language  are  very  evident  in  Greece,  but  in  this  respect 
Greece  is  many  years  behind  and  in  front  of  France  and 
Italy,  much  happier  and  much  healthier. 

Maurice  Hutton 


BLUE  ROOMS 

I  STAYED  with  Maria  Buckle  in  the  first  house  she 
*  furnished.  She  had  been  married  less  than  three 
months.  Since  I  was  a  chosen  friend,  Maria  put  me  in  her 
favourite  room.  Maria  Buckle  is  a  passionate  lover  of  blue, 
and  so  am  I.  There  have  been  many  blue  rooms  in  the  world, 
but  Maria's  was  the  bluest.  Using  words  with  precision, 
which  is  desirable,  there  was  more  blue  surface  in  Maria's 
blue  room  and  less  surface  which  was  not  blue  than  in  any 
other  blue  room  devised  by  woman. 

Girls  of  a  spiritual  temperament  who  marry  young  and 
are  happy  have  a  tender  visioning  look  which  is  an  index  of 
the  way  they  mean  to  live.  I  did  not  know  then  that  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  I  should  remember  Maria's  face  with  this 
luminous  expression.  It  is  true  that  the  love  I  have  now  for 
the  people  of  the  world  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  ways 
of  young  wives,  the  ways  of  old  women,  the  ways  of  mothers^ 
the  ways  of  men  in  love,  and  the  ways  of  fathers.  But  Maria's 
look  was  not  as  beautiful  to  me  then  as  I  perceive  it  to  be 
now  in  memory.  No,  at  that  time  Maria  and  I  were  absorbed 
in  questions  of  furnishing  and  house-keeping.  Almost  every 
day  she  would  discover  one  more  blue  article  which  could 
go  into  the  blue  room,  ousting  some  aUen  structure  which 
was  not  blue.  In  this  way  we  discovered  the  blue  pen  and 
the  blue  pen-wiper.  The  blotting  paper  had  been  blue  from 
the  beginning.  The  carpet  was  blue.  The  walls  were  blue. 
There  was  some  small  trifle  of  white  chairs,  and  a  table 
standing  about,  and  a  brass  bedstead.  But  except  for  musUn 
curtains,  Maria's  room  was  totally,  soulfuUy  blue.  "  I  have 
always  wanted  a  blue  room,"  Maria  rhapsodized,  "  and  now 
I  have  it.  Oh  Angela!"  Naturally  we  knew  that  many 
brides,  like  Maria,  had  blue  rooms.  This  knowledge  spurred 
Maria  on  to  greater  achievements.     We  were  both  earnest 
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furnishers.  Yet  I  confess  to  an  inarticulate  unhappiness 
coAnected  with  my  feeUng  for  the  blue  room,  which  I  concealed 
from  Maria  with  greater  intensity  of  concealment  than  if  it 
had  been  a  crime. 

Since  the  date  of  Marians  blue  room  life  has  dealt  with 
us  both  somewhat  comprehensively.  We  have  visited  various 
parts  of  the  earth  with  cheerfulness.  Yet  through  ups  and 
downs  of  life  the  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  blue  rooms  has 
accompanied  me.  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  blue  room 
which  I  could  not  fathom.  Why,  for  instance,  did  I  not  wish 
a  blue  room  of  my  own?  Let  it  be  granted  that  all  colour 
has  an  inexpHcable  fascination.  Blue  has  a  greater  fascin- 
ation for  some  of  us  than  other  colours.  Pin  k  has  its  devotees. 
One  may  be  merely  fond  of  colour  without  being  profoundly 
influenced  by  it,  but  to  love  colour  deeply  means  a  modification 
of  character.  What  we  love  has  much  to  do  with  our  begin- 
ning, before  we  understand  anything,  and  with  the  end, 
when  we  will  understand  all.  There  are  days  of  which  one 
remembers  most  clearly  their  colour.  The  colours  of  spring, 
the  colours  of  autumn,  colour  in  winter,  summer  colours,  are 
built  up  into  a  world  that  glows  irridescently  like  a  great 
bubble  which  some  infant  angel  in  paradise  has  blown  out  of 
soap-suds  and  water,  and  then  has  thrown  off  over  the  ram- 
parts of  heaven  so  that  the  heavenly  colours  in  the  bubble  may 
dance  in  the  air.  Maria  in  her  blue  room,  like  the  infant 
angel,  was  experimenting  with  the  colour  bubble.  All  brides 
have  the  same  instinct,  and  all  young  girls.  Thus  the  world 
has  thrust  upon  it  not  the  blue  room  only,  but  the  pink  room, 
the  yellow  room,  the  red  room,  the  green  room,  the  laven- 
der room,  each  furnished  with  wall-paper,  carpets,  and  orna- 
ments to  match. 

Last  August  I  saw  Maria  Buckle  in  London.  Buckle 
is  Maria's  maiden  name.  I  use  it  with  good  reason,  since 
being  a  famous  actress  she  has  retained  her  maiden  name  in 
pubUc  life,  and  in  private  life  is  happily  married.  Her  look 
in  London  was  as  eloquent  of  high  feeling  and  fine  thought 
as  her  young  wife's  look  was  of  devotion.  That  mysterious 
look  of  the  young  wife  which  cannot  be  described  in  words 
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has  been  moulded  by  Maria  into  sweet  archness,  passionate 
love,  gay  banter,  deep  despair,  noble  resolution,  and  all  great 
knowledge  of  all  the  heart.  She  met  me  with  such  sincerity 
that  her  gestures  were  the  very  language  of  the  country  to 
which  we  all  belong— the  country  of  feeling.  After  we  had 
talked  and  enjoyed  each  other's  past  history,  Maria  wished 
to  show  me  her  house.  I  was  eager  to  see  it.  I  sat  down 
and  worshipped  colour  in  a  jar  glorified  by  a  mass  of  bachelor 
buttons  of  a  distinct  impregnable  blue.  I  poked  Maria's  sofa 
pillows  of  two  marvellous  shades  of  purple  melting  ecstatic- 
ally the  one  into  the  other.  We  talked  at  length  in  every 
room  of  Maria's  house.  The  moment  came  when  the  secret 
of  blue  rooms  dawned  upon  me.  It  is  as  exact  as  a  formula. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  formula.  No  doubt,  the  secret  is  taught 
in  schools  of  apphed  art.  But  Maria  Buckle  and  I  re- 
discovered the  secret  of  the  blue  room  between  us.  Lovers 
of  colour  who  wish  to  have  a  blue  room  should  use  the 
colour  as  if  it  were  a  jewel.  The  rest  of  the  room  must 
be  the  setting  only,  not  blue,  but  a  combining  of  unob- 
trusive colours  of  a  sweet  reasonableness  against  which 
the  blue  jewel  rests  and  shines.  Such  colours  as  belong  to 
the  ripe  seeds  of  the  maple,  straw  of  wheat,  stems  of  timothy 
grass,  colours  Uke  sand  and  clay,  are  for  walls,  floors,  and 
coverings;  and  then  the  jewel,  a  blue  jar,  a  blue  sofa  pillow, 
a  blue  flower,  a  blue  hanging.  I  told  Maria.  She  looked  at 
me.  ^'  My  blue  room!  "  she  said.  "  We  all  begin  the  same 
way." 

I  leave  it  with  you.  My  hope  is  that  I  may  not  Uve  again 
in  a  room  furnished  entirely  and  blankly  in  any  one  colour 
One  does  not  venture  to  point  out  how  this  principle 
may  be  appUed  to  life  in  general,  to  character  in  particular, 
and  to  all  enjoyment  without  exception.  It  is  enough  to 
have  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  the  secret  of  the  blue 
room.  The  jewel  treatment  of  colour  may  lift  a  burden 
from  many  hearts  which  have  been  weary  of  their  own  blue, 
pink,  lavender,  or  yellow  rooms. 

Marjory  MacMurchy 


THE  FIRST  SNOW 

Green  and  crimson  and  gold— and  white! 
The  snow  has  fallen  from  out  the  night, 
And  aspen  and  maple  and  birch  enshrouds, 
And  the  sun  is  hidden  and  there  are  clouds. 

Wind  in  the  tree-tops — a  rhythmic  swing. 
And  the  snow  is  dropping  and  leaves  are  a-fling. 
Flashes  the  green,  the  crimson  and  gold. 
And  a  carpet  of  white  is  spread  on  the  mold. 

Bright  gleams  the  sky  and  warm  is  the  sun. 
And  the  snow  goes  trickling  down  the  run. 
And  the  carpet  of  white  is  stained  in  brown, 
Chill  blows  the  wind  as  the  day  dies  down. 

Glorious  sheen  of  the  hill  and  the  sky. 
That  grips  at  the  heart  and  brightens  the  eye — 
The  purpling  West  of  the  setting  sun, 
When  green  and  crimson  and  gold  are  gone. 

Brenton  a.  Macnab 
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•T'O  doctrines  of  discouragement  and  despair,  it  is  a  point  of 
*  fact  that  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  has  always 
shown  itself  refractory.  Even  the  scant  interest  which 
the  theories  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartman  aroused  in  this 
country  relegated  them  rather  to  the  careless  observation 
of  the  uninitiated  before  some  fusty,  glass-cased  curiosity, 
than  to  that  vivid  attention  accorded  to  some  new  light 
thrown  upon  a  living  reality. 

''  A  pessimistic  philosophy  is  the  inevitable  product 
of  a  beer-drinking  people."  Thus  a  light-hearted  philosopher, 
Mr.  E.  Caro,  refers  to  the  gloom-enveloped  theories  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Hartman.  ^'  But,  fortunately,"  he  adds,  ^^  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  accUmatized  in  this  land  of 
the  vine,  where  the  red  wine  of  Bordeaux  enlightens  and 
clears  the  mind,  and  the  cups  of  Burgundy  are  deep  enough 
to  drown   all  night-mares."    This  statement   of  the   case 
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may  run  to  an  exaggerated  optimism,  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  philosophic  pessimism  of  the  two  great  German  thinkers, 
as  well  as  the  so-called  poetic  pessimism,  have  recruited 
but  few  imitators  in  France. 

As  to  the  latter,  apart  from  Baudelaire,  whose  poems 
are  more  essentially  a  strangely  sombre  arrangement  of 
aesthetic  harmonies  than  the  poetic  expression  of  a  philo- 
sophic creed,  there  may  be  discovered  a  few  neurasthenic 
murmurings  from  Alfred  de  Musset  and  a  slight  verse  or 
so  by  Lecompte  de  Lisle,  but  neither  of  these  ever  took 
deep  root  upon  the  soil  of  the  Galhc  mind. 

How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  of  late  years  an  indigenous 
spring  of  pessimism  should  have  welled  up  from  the  veriest 
strongholds  of  intellectual  France,  from  whence  its  insidious 
filterings  have  slowly  but  surely  penetrated  to  many  more 
remote  and  obscure  retreats?  IVIr.  Caro  would  doubtless 
hasten  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by  the  wine  adulteration 
which  has  lately  preoccupied  public  attention,  but  even  a 
slight  analysis  of  current  social  phases  would  suggest  that 
it  may  emanate  from  a  more  profound  source. 

The  new  pessimism,  while  it  has  little  in  common  with 
that  which  impressed  Germany  about  twenty  years  ago, 
yet  had  a  precursor  contemporary  to  the  German  pessimistic 
philosophers  in  the  person  of  Doctor  Cazalis,  better  known 
under  the  pseudon)nn  of  Jean  Labor,  who  during  long  years 
was  its  unique  representative.  Like  many  pessimists  of 
his  time,  he  was  a  poet  rather  than  a  philosopher,  but  through 
the  life  and  work  of  Lahor-Cazahs  there  runs  a  seeming 
contradiction — ^Jean  Labor,  poet,  sings  of  "La  Gloire  du 
Neant,''  Doctor  Cazalis  opposes  to  it  a  fine  volume  upon 
''  La  Science  et  le  Mariage.''  The  poet  of  ''  LlUusion  '' 
affirms  the  vanity  of  all  hfe,  but  the  doctor  takes  his  revenge 
by  upholding  the  importance  of  things  temporal  in  a  study 
"  L'Ahmentation  saine,  rationnelle,  et  h  bon  marche.^'  Both 
as  Cazalis  and  Labor  the  author  received  recognition,  for 
whilst  the  Academic  Frangaise  crowned  ''  L Illusion,''  the 
Academy    of    Medicine    decreed    a    prize  to   "  Science  et 
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Mariage/'  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  man  of  action 
seems  to  have  taken  the  upper  hand  in  this  singularly  double 
personality.  Creating  for  himself  a  special  doctrine  of 
"  heroic  ^^  pessimism  as  a  source  of  action  rather  than  of 
resignation;  of  struggle  and  of  work  even  though  it  be  without 
hope  or  faith  in  any  final  regeneration,  he  combated  until 
his  death,  two  years  ago,  those  scourges  of  great  towns,  tuber- 
culosis and  alcoholism,  thus  showing  a  front  of  firm  and 
active  stoicism  even  while  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
the  doom  of  mankind  is  but  chaos,  suffering,  and  death. 

This  same  attitude  is  characteristic  of  that  of  the  more 
interesting  adepts  of  pessimism  in  France.  Whereas  Schopen- 
hauer saw  a  partial  enfranchisement  in  the  artistic  and 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  individual,  preaching  at  the 
same  time  an  ascetic  ceUbacy  intended  to  hasten  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  will  to  Uve  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  source 
of  all  ills,  Lahor  points  with  the  steady  finger  of  the  dis- 
illusioned to  work,  —  work  for  all  men,  even  though  it  be  a 
veritable  labour  of  Sisyphus,  never  attaining  its  end  and 
for  ever  recommencing.  The  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  is 
universal,  metaphysic;  that  of  the  French  poet,  though 
he  also  seeks  refuge  in  the  cool  shadows  of  pantheism,  is 
essentially  social. 

This  same  spirit  penetrates  other  eminent  French 
writers.  Their  discouragement  finds  its  source  and  seeks 
its  remedy  in  social  facts,  to  which  it  is  strictly  limited. 
Making  no  attempt  to  lay  blame  upon  some  mysterious, 
metaphysical  force,  they  find  the  canker  that  is  eating  into 
the  heart  of  society  in  the  stupid  inertia  and  vulgarity 
of  the  masses,  smiken  and  incapable  of  rising  to  a  clearer 
vision. 

Certainly,  in  generalizing  upon  social  pessimists,  we  think 
only  of  that  more  interesting  class  whose  dejection  does 
not  arise  from  a  disappointed  conservatism  which  has  acquired 
a  tendency  to  regard  every  change  as  an  ill  disguised  cataclysm. 
That  the  most  advanced  thinkers,  the  audacious  reformers, 
the    revolutionists    themselves,    should    be    pessimistic, — is 
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not  this  a  wrong-side-out  manner  of  wearing  the  coat  of 
many  colours,  or  at  least  does  it  not  give  an  ominous  glimpse 
of  a  dull  grey  lining  where  we  had  supposed  a  vernal  green? 

Yet  this  apparent  contradiction  is  remarkable  in  some 
of  the  most  interesting  writers  of  to-day.  Let  us  illustrate 
it  by  a  glance  at  the  work  of  two  men,  the  refined  and  brilliant 
Anatole  France,  and  a  well-known  exponent  of  socialism, 
Daniel  Hal^vy,  who,  if  his  talent  be  hardly  comparable  to 
that  of  Anatole  France,  so  essentially  a  man  of  letters,  has 
yet  shown  himself  to  be  a  close  and  penetrating  observer 
of  social  phenomena. 

Anatole  France,  a  partizan  of  those  theories  which 
tend  to  a  social  transformation  by  the  working  classes,  has 
not  been  content  with  the  limited  intellectual  public  reached 
by  his  books,  but,  like  Bernard  Shaw,  Maxim  Gorky,  and 
many  of  the  elite  of  other  countries,  has  upheld  his  ideals  in 
the  rude  brou-ha-ha  of  workmen's  meetings,  and  even  during 
the  Dreyfus  affair  became  a  familiar  figure  upon  sociahst 
platforms.  In  his  writings  he  is  at  once  a  delicate  and 
penetrating  psychologist  of  individual  character  and  a 
bitter  and  apt  critic  of  social  Ufe.  Confining  this  latter 
quality  almost  entirely  to  his  own  country,  he  repays  the 
adulation  with  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  regarded  there, 
by  the  most  bitingly  sarcastic  picture  of  the  weft  of  crime 
and  folly  which  has  dragged,  and  still  is  dragging,  his  com- 
patriots to  a  gulf  of  misery  and  death.  We  are  referring 
more  especially  to  '^  The  Penguin's  Island,''  one  of  his  latest 
works.  In  it  he  typefies  the  pompous  bourgeois  of  to-day 
by  the  solemn  penguins,  who,  black-coated  and  white-vested, 
sat  in  rows  Uke  senators  awaiting  the  transformation  of 
St.  Mael  which  was  to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  ancestors 
of  the  great  Penguin  people.  Lightly  turning  the  pages 
of  French  history,  the  author  points  with  an  ironic  finger 
at  every  foolish  weakness,  every  secretly  selfish  motive 
and  ignoble  back-sliding  in  what  his  compatriots  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  upheld  as  the  glorious  incidents  of  their  history. 
Nothing  escapes  the  whip  of  his  satire,  not  Sainte-Genevieve, 
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who,  in  the  guise  of  the  Penguin  Virgin  Oberose,  subjugates 
the  people  by  leading  captive  a  dragon  whom  she  and  her 
lover  Kraken  have  previously  fabricated  and  who,  "  when 
she  was  no  longer  beautiful  became  the  bride  of  heaven,'' 
while  Kraken  wore  a  dragon's  crest  and  founded  the  first 
royal  dynasty  of  the  Penguins.  Not  Charlemagne,  nor 
St.  Louis,  neither  primitive  painters  nor  poets,  and  certainly 
not  Napoleon,  who  as  Trinco  ^^  has  conquered  half  the  world, 
but,  as  great  in  his  defeats  as  in  his  victories,  he  rendered 
up  all  he  had  acquired.  After  his  fall  there  remained 
in  our  country  only  the  himchback  and  cripples  from  whom 
the  modern  Penguins  are  descended.  But  he  gave  us  glory." 
The  affair  of  the  Penguin  General  Chatillon  (Boulanger) 
fomented  by  the  priests  for  the  reestabUshment  of  royalty, 
and  the  Pyrot  affair, — the  Dreyius  agitation,  in  which  the 
author  himself  played  so  prominent  a  part, — are  overwhelmed 
with  ridicule.  It  might  legitimately  have  been  expected 
that  the  hand  which  had  waved  greetings  to  revolutionary 
dreams  of  a  harmonious  future  should  excuse  its  lack  of 
indulgence  for  the  past  by  a  lavish  outpouring  of  confidence 
in  the  evolution  of  mankind,  but  the  ghmpse  into  future 
conditions  which  we  are  given  in  the  apogee  of  the  Penguin 
civiUzation  is  no  longer  enlivened  by  the  laughter  in  which 
his  light,  though  penetrating,  satire  has  hitherto  permitted 
us  to  indulge  omrselves.  We  are  now  plunged  into  a  sordid 
gloom  through  which  no  Ught  from  the  free  sky  can  pierce, 
for  it  is  the  smoke  from  the  innumerable  furnaces  which 
darkens  men's  hves,  manifestation  of  a  murderous  industry, 
an  infamous  speculation,  and  productive  only  of  a  hideous 
luxury.  The  great  Penguin  people,  having  lost  all  tradition, 
abandon  art  and  intellectual  culture.  In  their  capital,  as 
in  all  great  cities  of  the  time,  there  reigns  an  immense  and 
regular  ugliness.  The  houses  could  never  be  built  high 
enough.  Fifteen  million  men  work  in  the  gigantic  city 
over  which  lighthouses  project  their  fires  by  day  as  by  night. 
Only  from  time  to  time  a  red,  rayless  sun  sUps  hke  a  menace 
through    a    sky  rutted  with  iron  bridges  from  which  fall 
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an  eternal  rain  of  soot  and  cinders.     Everything  is  subordin- 
ated to  the  interests  of  the  trusts. 

There  developed  in  this  environment  the  type  of  the 
multimillionaire,  the  ascetic  of  riches.  More  dry  of  body 
yellow  of  tint  and  arid-lipped,  with  a  more  burning  glance 
than  the  Spanish  monks  of  old,  they  deUver  themselves 
with  inextinguishable  ardour  to  the  austerities  of  the  bank 
and  of  the  factory.  Refusing  joy,  pleasure,  rest,  without 
other  occupation  than  the  pushing  of  a  nickel  button,  these 
mystics  heaping  up  riches  of  which  they  are  unable  even 
to  see  the  material  signs,  acquire  the  vain  possibiUty  of 
satisfying  desires  which  they  are  incapable  of  experiencing. 

As  to  the  workmen,  their  physical  and  mental  degra- 
dation is  profound.  They  present  the  certain  signs  of  a 
morbid  exhaustion,  of  low  stature,  the  head  small,  the  chest 
narrow,  they  are  yet  further  distinguished  by  the  frequent 
symmetry  of  the  head  and  limbs.  The  continual  enfeeble- 
ment  of  their  intellectual  faculties  is  not  only  due  to  their 
mode  of  life,  but  also  the  result  of  a  methodical  selection 
operated  by  their  patrons  who,  fearing  a  subordinate  with 
a  too  lucid  brain  as  more  apt  to  formulate  legitimate  claims, 
eliminate  the  more  intelUgent,  employing  by  preference 
the  ignorant  and  narrow-minded,  who  though  incapable 
of  self-defence  are  efficient  enough  to  supplement  the  working 
of  the  perfected  machinery.  Thus  these  miserable  producers 
of  wealth  remain  plunged  in  a  sombre  apathy  which  nothing 
can  enliven,  nothing  exasperate;  a  city  of  somnambulists 
moving  in  a  semi-conscious  state  to  the  rhythm  of  an  enormous 
mechanism  which,  created  by  them,  has  in  its  turn  sub- 
jugated them  to  itself. 

There  remains  only  a  handful  of  individuals  who  have 
retained  the  capacity  of  elevated  thought,  but  their  ideahsm 
has  become  an  exaltation  as  terrible  as  the  life  which  surrounds 
them.  To  dreams  of  happiness,  progress,  a  better  future, 
has  succeeded  one  aim,  one  preoccupation — destruction* 
to  give  to  this  vile  human  ant  heap  its  coup  de  grdce^ — 
"This  city  must  perish. '^ 
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A  succession  of  formidable  explosions  disorganizes  the 
centres  of  industry;  factories,  banks,  stores  disappear 
The  hypnotism  of  the  mechanical  rhythm  is  broken ;  deprived 
of  a  machinery  of  which  they  had  become  the  simple  particles, 
the  Penguins  find  themselves  disarmed;  intestinal  struggles, 
famine,  epidemics  accomplish  the  rest,  and  they  fall  back 
into  their  primitive  state  of  barbarism.  Forests,  marshes, 
prairies  re-cover  the  earth,  where  the  whirr  of  machinery 
had  once  drowned  the  throbbing  of  men^s  hearts;  goats 
feed  there,  a  man  clothed  in  their  skins  tends  them;  another 
sows  a  httle  grain,  a  few  vines  are  cultivated — it  is  the  new 
beginning.  Centuries  fall  away  like  drops  of  water  from 
stalactites  and  once  more  rises  up  a  giant  city — ^the  houses 
never  could  be  built  high  enough. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  such  a  reflex  of  pessimism 
troubling  the  serenity  of  those  socialist  ranks  which  have 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  an  unshakable 
faith  that  the  logic  of  events  must  inevitably  assure  them 
the  victory,  has  a  pecuhar  significance.  Yet  the  problem 
of  the  future,  as  posed  by  Daniel  Halevy,  presents  an  even 
more  troubhng  vision.  His  ^^  Histoire  de  quatre  ans,  1997- 
2001,''  takes  the  form  of  a  fantastic  romance  in  which  is 
unrolled  the  spectacle  of  the  complete  downfall  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  style  of  this  work  is  dry  and  somewhat  lacking 
in  colour.  It  might  even  be  regretted  that  a  serious  observer 
of  this  special  type  ventured  into  the  field  of  fiction.  A 
few  shadowy  individuals  go  through  their  parts  like  manni- 
kins,  obediently  personifying  the  theories  of  their  creator. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  book  is  written  by  a  man  with 
a  clear  conception  of  the  march  of  history  and  of  the  psycho- 
logy of  great  social  movements. 

In  ''  The  Penguin's  Island  "  we  have  seen  men  subjugated 
by  mechanical  toil  without  the  regenerating  influences  of 
art  or  nature.  With  Halevy  it  is  leisure  which  hastens 
the  degradation  of  the  race.  He  gives  it  to  be  understood 
that  by  technical  inventions  the  bare  question  of  mere  exist- 
ence is  settled  and  that  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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What  then  happens?  The  people,  no  longer  disciplined 
by  labour,  are  yet  ill-prepared  for  a  life  of  idleness.  A  mere 
handful  of  men  know  how  to  profit  by  the  ease  gained  for 
the  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
creating  for  themselves  a  voluntary  discipline  by  application 
to  occupations  chosen  by  them  as  best  suited  to  their  tem- 
peraments. The  rest  throw  themselves  with  avidity  upon 
the  brutal  or  vulgar  amusements  to  which  turn  to-day  the 
uneducated  masses  of  our  large  towns  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  But  that  which  was  once  the  miserable  privilege 
of  a  holiday  has  now  become  a  daily  round.  We  see  again 
the  lazy,  noisy  plebeians  of  ancient  Rome  whose  unchained 
instincts  drift  them  through  a  series  of  diversions  which 
become  more  and  more  bestial.  A  cold-blooded  debauche, 
stimulants  such  as  morphine,  opium,  and  others  unknown 
to-day,  at  one  time  the  secret  vice  of  the  few,  now  penetrate 
to  every  class.  The  lunatic  asylums,  filled  to  overflowing, 
become  colonies  and  entire  towns,  humanity  seems  to  be 
on  the  march  towards  a  universal  madness.  Contagious 
diseases  propagate,  the  pest  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  left  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  springs  from 
its  old  lair  more  than  ever  hideous,  mowing  down  by  milUons 
a  race  enfeebled,  poisoned,  degenerated.  Entire  countries 
become  deserts.  As  the  social  organism  perishes,  the  terrible 
apparition  of  famine  upUfts  itself  among  men  who  have 
lost  both  the  wiU  and  the  capacity  to  fight  against  it  by 
laboiu*. 

The  rare  groups  of  the  elite  who  had  the  wisdom  and 
restraint  to  bind  themselves  to  certain  rules  of  hygiene 
and  work,  constitute  isolated  colonies  as  seK-sufficient  and 
shut  in  as  the  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Inside 
their  walls  are  preserved  the  last  vestiges  of  intellectual 
culture  and  civihzation.  The  outside  world  appears  as 
though  on  the  morrow  of  an  invasion  of  barbarians.  All 
must  be  recommenced. 

The  dominating  idea  of  this  book  is  easy  to  perceive. 
The  social  question  is  far  from  being  a  "  question  de  ventre." 
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Modern  democracies  have  shown  how  little  benefit  the  masses 
are  able  to  draw  from  universal  suffrage  and  pohtical  liberties. 
Freedom  from  the  economic  yoke  would  be  still  more  dan- 
gerous without  a  decisive  change  in  the  moral  life.  That 
is  the  fundamental  reform  which,  before  all  others,  must 
be  attempted. 

A  somewhat  similar  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at 
by  a  profound  and  original  thinker,  Georges  Sorel.  The 
name  of  this  writer  is  very  well  knowTi  in  France,  his  works 
less  so.  The  general  public  find  them  difficult  and  obscure, 
and  are  apt  to  accuse  him  of  a  confusion  of  style.  It  is  true 
that  the  reading  of  his  books  implies  work,  "  a  condition 
necessary  to  their  salubrity  and  usefulness  "  remarks  the 
author  himself.  But  it  is  a  mistake  for  joumahsts  and 
critics  so  frequently  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  inspirer 
and  fomenter  of  strikes  and  revolutions.  His  books  will 
never  reach  the  working  classes,  and  even  should  that  be 
possible  they  are  capable  rather  of  discouraging  rather 
than  of  exalting,  so  formidable  are  the  heaped  up  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  they  present.  Active  revolutionists 
will  always  prefer  the  doctrinary  pamphlets  of  which 
unimaginable  quantities  are  absorbed  by  the  people,  and 
which  to  a  simple  and  clear  exposition  of  the  subject-matter 
join  the  certainty  of  the  necessary  and  imminent  triumph 
of  their  ideas. 

Georges  Sorel  gives  to  this  sort  of  Uterary  production 
the  name  of  ^^  apocalyptic  literature.'*  It  does  not  follow 
that  he  treats  it  with  disdain,  and  although  he  distinctly 
refuses  to  it  any  scientific  value,  he  none  the  less  admits 
its  social  importance.  In  point  of  fact,  that  which  distin- 
guishes Georges  Sorel  from  most  socialists  is  his  manner 
of  crystallizing  social  ideas  into  social  facts.  Instead  of 
appreciating  and  discussing  them  according  to  their  logical 
construction  or  their  intrinsic  value,  either  social  or  moral, 
he  forces  himself  to  establish  what  conditions  gave  birth 
to  these  modes  of  thought  and  what  place  may  be  assigned 
to  them  in  the  course  of  events.    Thus  he  puts  himself, 
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as  it  were,  above  all  those  social  theories  and  political  parties 
which  divide  so  bitterly  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  term  ^'  apocalyptic  Uteratm-e  '^  is  a  side  issue  of  Mr. 
SoreFs  theory  that  every  great  historical  movement  must 
necessarily  make  use  of  ^^  apocalypses  ''  or  '^  myths. '^  Every 
time  that  a  people,  a  class,  or  a  party,  upholds  a  moral  or 
social  ideal  of  which  the  reahzation  implies  a  complete  over- 
throw of  existing  conditions,  it  evolves  a  fantastic  image 
of  the  great  changes  which  are  awaiting  it.  This  image 
is  a  condemnation  of  all  the  hopes  which  animate  the  move- 
ment, and  thus  creates  a  source  of  energy  and  aspiration 
capable  of  resisting  every  check  and  of  supporting  every 
sacrifice.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  this  myth  is  never  realized 
in  the  proposed  and  hoped  for  form.  But  the  tension  of 
will  which  it  produces  amongst  those  who  aspire  to  see 
it  reahzed,  often  brings  changes  not  less  complete  and  profound 
than  those  which  the  imagination  of  the  people  had  before- 
hand inaugurated. 

Yet  the  ^^  social  myth  ''  cannot  in  itself  assure  the 
triumph  of  the  movement.  It  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  light 
reflected  from  the  minds  of  its  creators  upon  the  impene- 
trable veil  that  hides  the  future.  By  its  hypnotic  effect 
reacting  upon  them,  it  concentrates  effort  and  stimulates 
wiU  power.  The  veritable  motor  of  the  movement  lies  in 
the  economic  structure  of  society.  It  is  economic  develop- 
ment which  determines  the  conditions  of  the  combat,  the 
position  of  the  combatants;  in  it  is  contained  the  germ  of 
those  transformations  which  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle,  solutions  probably  very  different  from  all  precon- 
ceived notions. 

Historic  movements  which  have  been  guided  solely 
by  even  very  powerful  myths  of  apocalypses  and  whose 
march  has  not  been  sufficiently  seconded  by  the  economic 
tendencies  of  the  epoch,  have  brought  about  changes  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  myths  have  then  lost  their 
fecimdity  and  become  Utopias. 
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A  great  example  of  such  an  ideological  revolution,  as  op- 
posed to  an  economic  and  social  one,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Georges 
Sorel,  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  ancient  world 
in  decadence.  In  "  La  Ruine  du  Monde  Antique  '^  Mr. 
Sorel  leads  us  through  all  the  peripatetics  which  had  permitted 
the  ^^  glad  tidings  '^  of  the  Galilean  fishermen  to  conquer 
and  to  continue  the  Roman  Empire,  a  triumph  which  was 
only  made  possible  at  the  price  of  innumerable  concessions 
and  compromises.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  author 
points  to  many  proofs  that  the  morals  of  the  period  did 
not  undergo  any  appreciable  change  under  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  doctrines.  That  there  were  martyrs  and 
saints  is  true,  but  they  represent  only  a  small  number  of 
those  who  drew  their  moral  force  from  the  myth  of  the  fast- 
approaching  Day  of  Judgement ;  as  to  the  saints,  they  existed 
on  both  sides.  Amongst  the  Pagan  philosophers  of  Alex- 
andria, there  were  men  who  led  lives  worthy  of  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  who  preached  an  altogether  evan- 
gelical morality.  And  if  among  the  ehte  it  was  thus  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  the  distinction 
becomes  completely  impossible  in  ordinary  circles.  Amongst 
politicians,  courtiers,  soldiers,  functionaries  of  all  sorts, 
the  number  of  Christians  increases  incessantly;  but 
in  these  self-converted  and  corrupted  circles,  Christianity 
became  a  simple  accessory  without  importance  and  without 
efficacy.  The  barbarians  who  encroached  with  more  and  more 
audacity  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  also  became 
converted  with  a  surprising  facility,  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  the  atrocity  of  their  mode  of  warfare. 

The  moment  when  the  Christian  church  became  official 
and  dominant,  was  thus  only  an  apparently  victorious 
period.  The  true  Christians  remained  only  a  small  minority, 
continuing  their  efforts  amongst  varying  currents  of  mys- 
ticism and  reform,  inspired  by  a  faith  which  left  the  mass 
of  its  adherents  coldly  indifferent.  After  two  thousand 
years,  Christianity  remains  that  which  it  always  has  been, 
an  ideal  soaring  high  above  poor  humanity,  but  from  which 
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no  vivifying  light  has  ever  been  able  to  penetrate,  still  less 
to  transform  the  hard,  social  reality.  Yet  never  has  the 
world  been  encircled  by  a  flood  of  ideas,  so  vast,  so  enduring, 
80  well  armed  for  action  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  number 
of  contemporary  French  writers,  Georges  Sorel  has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  ethical  value  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  precisely 
because  of  his  comprehension  of  the  greatness  of  its  idyllic 
force  that  its  final  powerlessness,  in  face  of  existing  economic 
conditions,  leads  him  to  assert  the  social  inefficacy  of  any 
purely  ideological  movement. 

In  "  Les  Illusions  du  Progres,''  Mr.  Sorel  criticizes  a 
great,  modern  myth  which  has  also  given  free  play  to  many 
enthusiasuiS  and  deceptions,  yet  how  poor  that  idea  of 
human  progress  seems  in  comparison  with  the  upspringing 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Christian  has  a  highly  developed 
sentiment  of  the  necessity  of  a  continual  struggle.  He  feels 
all  the  weight  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  hostility  of  Satan 
barring  the  road  to  safety;  the  presence  of  these  inimical 
forces  sustains  the  ardour  of  his  faith,  and  he  comes  out 
of  the  war  strengthened  and  purified.  Thus  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  essentially  pessimistic,  inasmuch  as  pessimism 
is  a  conception  of  a  march  towards  deliverance  closely  allied 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  imagining  and  to  the  profound 
conviction  of  our  natural  feebleness.  ^^  Ce  qu^il  y  a  le  plus 
profond  dans  le  pessimisme  c'est  la  maniere  de  concevoir 
la  marche  vers  la  delivrance.  L'homme  nlrait  pas  loin 
dans  Texamen,  soit  des  lois  de  sa  misere,  soit  de  la  fatalite 
s'il  n'avait  Tesperance  de  venir  h  bout  de  ces  tyrannies  par 
un  effort  qu^il  tentera  avec  tout  un  groupe  de  compagnons.^' 

The  idea  of  progress,  contrary  to  that  of  Christianity, 
is  essentially  and  naively  optimistic,  and  therefore  dangerous 
to  society.  ^'  Le  pessimiste  n^a  point  les  folies  sanguinaires 
de  Toptimiste  affole  par  la  resistance  imprevu  que  rencontre 
ses  projets;  il  ne  songe  point  a  faire  le  bonheur  des  generations 
futures  en  egorgeant  les  egoistes  actuels.'' 
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The  optimist,  dazzled  by  the  briUiancy  of  his  projects, 
is  unable  to  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  which 
they  present ;  they  therefore  seem  to  him  to  possess  a  vital 
force  which  will  certainly  lead  to  their  realization  with  a 
facility  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness which  they  are  destined  to  produce.  The  inevitable 
disappoint  ent  which  follows  upon  such  a  course  is  calculated 
to  throw  him  into  a  violent  revolt  against  the  perfidy  of 
his  fellow-creatures  and  the  blindness  of  destiny,  thus  dis- 
posing him  to  regard  himself  as  a  bitter  pessimist,  whereas 
he  is  in  reality  merely  a  disgusted  optimist.  True  pessimism  is 
rare  to-day,  because  courage  and  force  are  generally  lacking 
and  most  men  prefer  to  accept  a  quiet  and  joyful  philosophy. 

That  faith  in  an  automatic  and  indefinite  progress  in 
the  name  of  which  religions  have  been  attacked,  has  no  more 
scientific  a  foundation  than  have  those  religious  behefs. 
The  only  real  progress  which  is  being  made  to-day  is  that 
of  technical  and  industrial  development.  But  are  material 
conquests,  however  indisputable,  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  render  humanity  happier  and  better?  The  great  capitahst 
production  accumulates  riches,  augments  the  variety  of 
the  sources  of  well-being,  but  what  conditions  has  it  brought 
into  existence  for  souls?  Who  can  reasonably  affirm  that 
the  growing  opulence  of  society  ennobles  human  nature? 
This  question  is  here  posed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
of  Daniel  Halevy  but  with  that  spirit  of  ironic  criticism 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  personal  style  of  this  brilliant 
writer.  The  ^^  myth  '^  of  the  universal  strike  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  workmen's  movement,  is  doubtless  as  calculated 
to  offend  ^^  beaucoup  de  gens  sage,''  as  were  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  *'  le  monde  actuel  est  tres  porte  a 
revenir  aux  opinions  des  anciens  et  a  subordonner  la  morale 
h  la  bonne  marche  des  affaires  pubUques,  ce  qui  conduit  k 

placer  la  vertu  dans  un  juste  milieu mais  ce  qu'il 

y  a  de  meilleur  dans  la  conscience  modeme  est  le  tourment 
de  rinfini."  Is  not  this  the  repetition  in  modern  phraseology 
of  the  words  of  the  Nazarene,  ^^  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone  "? 
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If  exalted  ideas  had  a  force  sufficient  in  itself  to  subdue 
men  and  to  direct  their  conduct,  it  might  be  hoped  that 
a  rehgious  renaissance  might  give  fresh  hfe  to  the  spirits 
of  men.  But  Georges  Sorel  is,  as  we  know,  inclined  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  efficacy  of  the  pure  idea  which, 
no  matter  how  healthy  and  how  beautiful,  will  never  wear 
itself  away  to  the  conscience  of  men  whom  exterior  conditions 
render  deaf  and  blind.  If  the  structure  of  society  in  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived  favours  selfishness,  in- 
difference, self-indulgence,  our  contemporaries  will  always 
prefer  to  embrace  some  soft  illusion,  such  as  that  of 
universal  progress,  than  to  follow  the  rough  path  to  a  moral 
renovation. 

In  the  past  it  was  war  or  family  life  which  gave  a  solid 
basis  to  society,  for  war,  in  spite  of  its  monstrosities,  was 
for  centuries  a  school  of  heroism,  of  honour,  and  devotion. 
The  march  of  industry  has  more  and  more  disintegrated 
the  family,  above  all  in  the  poorer  classes,  where  the  woman 
abandons  the  hearth  to  take  her  place  in  the  office  and  the 
workroom,  whilst  war,  having  lost  its  chivalaresque  character, 
has  become  a  methodical  carnage  of  the  peaceable  masses 
snatched  away  from  their  tasks  and  disguised  in  uniform. 
War  is  also  repellant  to  our  humanitarian  sentiments  and 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  rare.  And  let  it  not 
be  said  that  this  last  fact  constitutes  a  moral  progress,  for 
if  violence  and  brutality  disappear  it  is  merely  to  make 
room  for  calculation  and  cunning.  The  sense  of  honour 
which  once  demanded  reparation  in  force  of  arms,  to-day 
submits  itself  to  a  financial  compromise.  Brigandage  and 
organized  looting  expeditions  are  replaced  by  carefully 
planned  fraudulent  enterprises  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. 
Present  day  society  is  thus  undermined  by  the  slow  but 
continual  empoisoning  of  its  purest  sources  of  energy  and 
morality,  while  the  ruling  classes  betray  marked  symptoms 
of  weariness  and  decay.  Retreating  before  every  serious 
effort,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  they  rest  in  their 
green   pastures   ruminating   old   conceptions   served   up   in 
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new  forms,  to  which  might  be  appHed  the  old  adage, ''  Plus 
ga  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose/^ 

This  ageing  of  the  capitalist  class  has  a  serious  economic 
repercussion  in  France  where  capital  has  lost  its  spirit  of 
audacious  enterprise  and  become  timid  and  lazy.  Aban- 
doning production  it  takes  refuge  in  rents  and  loans,  thus 
avoiding  all  output  of  activity.  Even  industrial  progress, 
the  only  thing  which  could  be  measured  and  demonstrated, 
is  found  to  be  in  danger.  Must  the  degeneracy  of  the  bour- 
geois inevitably  drag  all  else  with  it  to  an  obscure  twilight 
similar  to  that  into  which  descended  the  Greco-Roman 
civilization? 

Whoever  dares  to  look  with  sincerity  into  the  wide 
horizons  of  the  future  must  be  obhged  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  workmen  ^s  movement,  the  only  widespread 
conception  which  seems  to  contain  within  itself  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  renewal  of  social  forces  in  that  future  towards 
which  it  alone  is  stretching  out  eager  hands.  Will  it  be 
capable,  as  it  pretends,  of  creating  a  new,  fresh  organization 
of  society,  of  turning  the  march  of  civihzation  into  untrodden 
paths?  That  is  the  question  posed  by  Georges  Sorel  in  his 
latest  work,  ^^  Les  Reflexions  sur  la  Violence. ''  He  sees 
in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  programme  a  multiplicity 
of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles.  That  the  workmen 
should  be  capable  of  playing  the  part  to  which  they  look 
forward,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  re-discover  that 
which  is  most  wanting  in  present-day  society — a  new  source 
of  moral  energy.  To  do  this  they  must  avoid  all  contact 
with  the  upper  classes,  who  might  inoculate  them  with  their 
own  decadent  habits.  They  must  shut  themselves  as  closely 
within  the  barriers  of  their  own  class  as  did  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  order  to  preserve  their  faith  when  surrounded 
by  the  Pagan  world. 

To  reahze  such  a  separation,  only  one  means  presents 
itself,  that  of  adopting  the  most  extreme,  the  most  intran- 
sigent attitude,  that  of  attacking  without  ceasing  the 
most  cherished  of  the  ideas  of  to-day,  the  state,  patriotism, 
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the  army.  Little  matters  the  actual  value  of  these  ideas, 
extreme  and  negative  in  themselves.  It  is  a  question  of 
digging  an  uncrossable  ditch,  of  separating  the  dying  from 
the  generating  world.  It  must  be  a  merciless  combat,  a 
social  war  which,  besides  giving  to  the  proletariat  those 
superior  qualities  which  the  old  time  warrior  drew  from 
the  battlefield,  may  perhaps  in  provoking  the  resistance  of 
the  capitahst  class  awaken  in  it  also  the  remains  of  its  energy 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  decay  with  all  the  infectious 
miasmas  which  it  spreads. 

But  as  we  have  aheady  pointed  out,  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  triumph  the  working  class  must  discover  a  source 
of  heroism  more  durable  than  that  which  their  constant 
struggle  against  the  old  social  system  will  afford.  The 
pioneers  of  the  new  countries  of  America  have  demon- 
strated that  work,  considered  as  a  continuous  attack  upon 
the  forces  of  nature,  is  capable  of  bringing  into  play  a  courage, 
endurance,  and  abnegation  similar  to  that  of  the  heroic 
ages.  If  the  proletariat  be  capable  of  reconstructing  the 
family,  if  above  all  they  are  able  to  find  in  work,  purified 
of  all  commerciahsm,  a  force  sufficient  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
human  nature,  the  basis  of  a  new  culture,  then  they  may 
open  up  a  new  country  of  the  spirit  for  humanity.  In  the 
contrary  case,  the  workmen  ^s  movement  will  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  present  degeneracy,  rendering  it  more  labor- 
ious and  more  complete.  So  slight  as  may  be  the  chance 
of  renovation  by  this  new  element,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  in  which  lie  dormant  forces  which  can  save  society 
from  a  total  eclipse. 

It  hardly  enters  into  the  scope  of  the  ghmpse  of  the 
pessimistic  tendencies  which  we  are  here  presenting  to 
enquire  into  their  motives  and  causes,  and  yet,  for  those 
who  are  of  a  like  manner  of  thinking  as  Georges  Sorel,  social 
ideas  present  their  greatest  interest  from  that  point  of  view. 
What  social  phenomena  brought  them  into  being  and  what 
may  be  the  effects — very  conditional  these  last — ^which 
they  may  in  their  turn  exercise  upon  their  environment? 
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A  few  words  we  may  therefore  add  upon  a  society  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  seems  so  singularly  unquiet  and  ill  at 
ease  and  whose  unrest  appears  only  to  augment  and  to 
become  more  profound  as  it  advances.  Lacking  faith  in 
itself,  not  daring  to  look  into  the  future,  each  step,  every 
movement,  has  something  of  the  imcertain  provisionary 
character  of  a  man  haunted  by  the  presence  of  some  unseen 
danger  to  which  he  must  sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  suggest  the  origin  of  this  state  of  things. 
A  backward  glance  at  the  France  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
easily  discover  it.  There  we  find  a  date  as  sinister  as  the 
''  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin  ''  written  of  old,  that  of  1870- 
71.  The  recollection  of  the  Franco-German  war  may  appear 
to  have  weakened,  but  the  incalculable  consequences  of 
that  already  distant  catastrophe  are  stamped  upon  the 
national  life  of  to-day.  That  war  and  the  Commune  of 
Paris  must  not  be  placed  on  a  like  footing  with  any  other 
event.  They  were  not  only  a  lost  battle,  a  revolt  drowned 
in  blood;  two  faiths,  two  great  legends,  crumbled  under 
those  shocks; — that  faith  in  their  military  glory  as  upheld 
by  Napoleon,  and  which  in  spite  of  his  final  reverses  had 
lost  nothing  of  its  brightness;  and  secondly,  the  repubhcan 
tradition  which  the  popular  imagination  had  contrived  to 
attach  to  the  first.  France  was  to  be,  not  only  the  most 
powerful  but  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  free  and  united, 
— ^the  nation  amongst  nations.  Thirty  thousand  workmen 
fallen  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  triumphant  Prussians,  brought  a  fierce  awakening 
from  that  patriotic  dream. 

As  a  man  advanced  in  age,  having  lost  the  illusions 
of  his  youth,  has  no  longer  either  the  force  or  the  courage 
for  a  re-adjustment  of  his  mental  attitude,  an  intimate 
re-creating  of  himself,  so  goes  to  the  end  of  his  days  repeating 
hollow  phrases,  empty  formulas,  so  France  on  the  morrow 
of  her  catastrophe  has  drifted  upon  a  sullen  inertia,  her 
one  desire  appearing  to  be  that  of  deluding  the  world  and 
herself  into   the   belief  that   nothing  is   changed,   nothing 
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diminished.  She  has  desired  to  assume  her  ancient  rank 
among  the  powers,  but  her  diplomats  have  lost  their  superb 
assurance,  that  frankness  backed  by  force,  which  has  ever 
been  the  most  efficacious  of  diplomacies,  exists  no  longer 
for  them.  Her  army,  numerically  more  powerful  than 
ever,  is  but  ^^  an  army  in  mourning,  ^^  as  a  French  writer 
has  said,  the  most  perfect  mihtary  outfit  cannot  give  it 
back  its  aureole  nor  restore  confidence  in  its  arms. 

The  interior  pohtics  of  France  ring  with  a  still  falser 
note.  All  the  rhetoricians  of  Parliament  with  their  sonorous 
and  pompous  eloquence  are  powerless  to  revivify  the  repub- 
hcan  idea.  The  repubUc  has  lost  its  charm,  '^  Comme 
elle  etait  belle  sous  TEmpire,''  cried  one  day  Henri  Rochefort, 
the  veteran  of  French  journahsm.  Nothing  can  efface 
the  fact  that  the  present  repubhc  is  born  in  a  fratricide 
struggle.  In  the  bloody  suppression  of  71  Hes  the  original 
sin  of  the  Third  Republic.  Of  that  fact  the  people  have 
a  particularly  tenacious  memory.  In  the  poorest  part  of  a 
great  Parisian  cemetery,  there  is  a  corner  at  the  foot  of  whose 
wall  fell  the  last  rebels  of  1871.  Once  a  year,  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  month  of  May,  the  cemetery  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets  are  invaded  by  troops  of  all  arms,  bayonets 
scintillate  in  the  spring  foUage,  guns  lean  upon  the  tomb- 
stones, while  between  two  fines  of  soldiers  a  crowd  a  hundred 
thousand  strong  presses  through  the  cemetery,  flooding 
silently  towards  that  fatal  corner  whose  waU  soon  disappears 
under  a  mass  of  flowers  and  obituary  wreaths.  Then  the 
people  disperse  in  silence  as  they  came,  to  return  faithfully 
the  foUowing  year.  Thus  a  sofitary  corner  in  a  cemetery 
testifies  yearly  to  the  presence  and  to  the  progress  of  a  malady 
mortal  to  all  democracies — division. 

Every  government,  fron  the  most  conservative  to  the 
most  fiberal,  has  vowed  to  the  souvenir  of  the  Commune 
an  implacable  and  cruel  hatred.  The  people,  above  all 
the  people  of  Paris,  surround  it  with  the  most  tender  vener- 
ation. During  forty  years,  the  authorization  of  any  comme- 
morative monument,  even  of  a  simple  inscription,  was  always 
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refused.  The  people  have  taken  the  wall  for  their  monu- 
ment. Historians  and  official  pedagogues  have  attempted 
the  impossible  in  trying  to  root  out  that  souvenir.  Vainly 
they  have  represented  those  revolted  thousands  as  so  many 
criminals.  The  people  have  made  of  them  their  heroes. 
In  vain  they  speak  of  ^Mes  incendiaires  de  1871. '^  '^  Nos 
ain^  de  la  commune/'  rephes  the  man,  and  his  eyes  flame. 

The  unrest,  the  lack  of  firm  foothold  of  present  day 
society  in  France  is  most  clearly  indicated  by  its  attitude 
towards  the  workmen's  organizations.  Though  this  move- 
ment has  grown  very  considerably  of  late  years,  it  is  still 
much  weaker  numerically  and  financially  than  in  England 
or  in  Germany,  yet  it  has  repeatedly  sufficed  to  throw  the 
press,  the  ParUament,  and  the  entire  ruling  class  into  an 
almost  hysterical  state  of  nervousness.  A  strike,  rather 
more  important  than  those  that  preceded  it,  is  cause  enough 
for  many  otherwise  reasonable  people  to  cry  out:  ^^  Nous 
sommes  perdus,''  for  others  to  demand  a  saviour  of  any 
sort,  a  king,  a  dictator,  an  executioner,  a  pope:  but  nobody 
is  prepared  or  incUned  to  assume  responsibihty.  The  judge 
dares  not  discriminate,  the  functionary  is  unwilling  to 
administrate  without  a  formal  order  from  the  government, 
but  these  orders  are  as  incoherent  and  changeable  as  the 
government  itself.  Its  proverbial  methods  are  ^^  la  maniere 
douce  ''  and  ^^  la  maniere  forte.''  In  reahty  they  are  both 
'^  la  maniere  faible,"  because  inconsistent  and  capricious. 
Condemnable  actions  are  often  tolerated,  whilst  a  peccadillo 
may  call  down  upon  the  offender  years  of  exportation  to 
the  hard  labour  colonies,  or  even  a  death  sentence.  The 
conception  of  men's  rights  is  fading, — the  reign  of  fear  has 
begun. 

France  has  arrived  at  a  point  when  her  finest  spirits 
turn  away  from  pubUc  life,  leaving  its  emoluments  to  the 
self-advertiser  and  the  unscrupulous.  Art,  science,  religion, 
are  the  great  refuges  always  open,  always  hospitable.  The 
necessity  of  religion  seems  to  be  growing  every  day.  Uni- 
versity and  intellectual  circles  find  their  way  to  it  by  the 
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spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  intuitive  philosophy  of 
Henri  Bergson.  In  less  enlightened  classes  rehgious  anxiety 
takes  the  form  of  mysticism  of  all  sorts.  All  the  religions 
which  have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  Bud- 
dhism and  Brahmanism  to  the  humanitarian  cult,  find  their 
priests  and  their  chapels  in  Paris.  Sensational  crimes, 
political  squabbles,  and  financial  scandals,  dominate  the 
attention  of  the  enormous  majority.  Ministerial  declarations 
and  electoral  harangues  boldly  aSirm  that  all  is  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  all  Republics.  Those  who,  like  Anatole 
France,  like  Georges  Sorel,  observe  from  their  dispassionate 
retirement  the  life  which  surges  round  them,  look  out  with 
profound  anxiety  towards  a  To-morrow  full  of  enigmas. 

May  Houghton  and  Jules  Brunn 


SHELLEY'S  DEBT  TO  PLATO 

'T^HE  person  of  ordinary  prosaic  temperament  can  give, 
•'•  off-hand,  several  definitions  of  poetry;  but  in  all  these 
he  is  careful  to  connect  poetry  with  the  imagination, 
thinking  thereby  to  give  the  term  an  unmistakable  connota- 
tion. Indeed,  most  of  us  have  a  feeling  that  however  various 
the  themes  which  poets  may  treat  of,  however  different  their 
outlook  upon  life,  they  have  in  common  a  certain  elemental 
faculty  which  makes  them  poets.  On  closer  view,  this 
common  faculty  will  be  found  to  be  less  common.  No  two 
poets  even  have  the  same  conception  of  imagination.  Words- 
worth's, for  example,  is  wholly  different  from  Lessing's,  and 
these  are  two  of  our  greatest  poet-critics.  Keats 's  idea  of 
fancy  (we  need  not  here  follow  Coleridge  in  distinguishing 
fancy  and  imagination)  is  well  known  from  the  hnes  beginning: 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 

In  the  first  four  lines,  all  the  senses,  touch,  taste,  sight  and 
hearing,  are  appealed  to,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the 
most  sensuous  poems  ever  written. 

Compare  that  with  the  following  passage  from  Plato 
(Phaedrus,  247) :  "  For  those  which  we  called  immortal  go 
outside  when  they  are  come  to  the  topmost  height  [the  figure 
is  of  a  large  hollow  sphere  in  revolution]  and  stand  on  the 
outmost  surface  of  heaven,  and  as  they  stand  they  are  borne 
round  by  its  revolution,  and  gaze  on  the  external  scene. 
Now,  of  that  region  beyond  the  sky  no  earthly  bard  has  ever 
sung,  or  ever  will  sing,  in  worthy  strains.  But  this  is  the 
fashion  of  it — for  sure  I  must  speak  the  truth,  especially  as 
truth  is  my  theme.  Real  existence,  colourless,  formless,  and 
intangible,  \dsible  only  to  the  intelligence  which  sits  at  the 
helm  of  the  soul,  and  with  which  the  family  of  true  science 
is  concerned,  has  its  abode  in  this  region.''  Shelley  would 
be  the  last  to  claim  that  he  had  sung  worthily,  yet  it  was 
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of  this  region,  "  real  existence,  colourless,  formless,  and  in- 
tangible,''  that  he  sang. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  this  is  out  of  the 
range  of  humanity,  and  Shelley's  own  disclaimer:  "You 
might  as  well  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of  mutton  as  expect 
anything  earthly  or  human  from  me,''  has  confirmed  the 
opinion  in  his  case  at  least.  But  the  "  outmost  surface  "  of 
that  sphere,  "  the  back  of  the  sky,"  is  only  another  phase 
of  human  thought  and  human  hfe — Plato  is  the  most  human 
of  the  Greeks,  to  use  the  term  in  a  sUghtly  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  Euripides.  Nor  does  it 
prove  Shelley  more  non-human  to  point  out  that  he  lacked 
many  of  the  so-called  human  qualities  which  Plato  possessed, 
and  possessed  so  richly,  his  humour — his  delight  in  portraying 
character,  his  zest  for  the  everyday  things  of  life  as  such. 
It  is  human,  also,  to  '^  stand  upon  the  back  of  the  sky  ";  only 
Shelley  stood  there  more  continuously  than  most  of  us. 
Besides,  we  see  the  full  development  of  Plato;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Shelley  had  not  attained  the  height  of  his  powers. 
Plato  set  out  as  an  artist,  reached  his  full  development  as 
philosopher-poet  in  the  greater  dialogues,  and  became,  finally, 
a  mere  abstract  reasoner.  Shelley  began  as  a  metaphysician; 
his  artistic  powers  were  still  crescent  when  he  died.  There 
is  an  immistakable  tendency  in  his  later  work,  notably  in 
''  The  Sensitive  Plant  "  and  the  "  Hellas,"  to  bring  the  ''  back 
of  the  sky  "  into  closer  relations  with  the  things  of  daily  hfe. 
That  is,  he  does  not  propose  to  leave  the  "  specular  mount," 
or  to  turn  a  conmioner  clay  upon  his  wheel,  but  he  recognizes 
more  frankly  the  limitations  of  art,  which,  indeed,  can  trans- 
cend only  by  carrying  us  along  with  the  transcendence.  No  one 
would  say,  I  think,  that  the  "  Prometheus  "  is  more  mundane 
than  "The  Revolt  of  Islam";  in  the  earher  piece  a  definite 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  human  form  to  the  great  progressive 
ideas;  in  the  later  poem  Earth  and  Moon  chant  love-songs 
to  one  another.  But,  whereas  no  effort  is  required  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  "  Prometheus,"  the  most  sympathetic 
reader  could  not  keep  up  his  interest  in  "  The  Revolt  of 
Islam." 
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The  perfecting  process  that  was  going  on  in  Shelley's  art 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  cannot  be  assigned 
to  any  one  cause.  From  his  friendships  in  Italy  he  had 
learned  to  be  more  tolerant  of  various  types  of  men.  He 
had  gained  in  experience.  He  had  survived  great  sorrows 
unembittered.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  he  had  shown  from 
the  first  rich  poetic  gifts,  a  darting  fancy,  an  extraordinary 
command  of  language,  an  almost  unrivalled  genius  for  master- 
ing difficult  metrical  forms.  These  considerations  might 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  to  explain  the  ripening  of  his 
powers.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Shelley  was  a  student, 
one  of  those  rare  students  who  absorb  into  their  own  bone 
and  sinew  the  teaching  of  a  great  master,  and  can  never  again 
look  upon  the  world  in  quite  the  same  way  as  before.  Shelley 
knew  this  to  be  the  case  with  himself,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  peculiar  self-defence  which  he  makes  in  several  of  his 
prefaces  regarding  plagiarism.  Now,  as  we  know  from  various 
sources,  and  as  could  be  surmised  from  his  writings,  there 
was  no  author  whom  he  read  and  re-read  so  thoroughly  as 
Plato.  He  was  by  temperament  a  Platonist,  that  is,  one 
of  those  divinely-gifted  mortals  capable  of  appreciating 
Plato's  position,  and,  after  long  study,  of  understanding  it. 
With  every  advance  that  he  made  towards  a  fuller  compre- 
hension of  the  Greek,  the  greater  artist  did  he  become.  For 
not  only  is  Plato  himself  an  artist  of  the  highest  standing, 
but  his  very  philosophy,  in  which  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Love 
are  inseparable,  and  Righteousness  is  represented  as  the 
capacity  for  the  ^'  synoptic  vision  "  of  them  all,  is  the  most 
poetical  general  principle  ever  laid  down.  It  is  a  charming 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Spenser  to  say  in  his  preface  to 
the  "Faerie  Queene  ":  "For  this  cause  is  Xenophon  pre- 
ferred before  Plato,  for  that  the  one  in  the  exquisite  depth 
of  his  judgement  formed  a  Commune- Wealth  such  as  it 
should  be;  but  the  other,  in  the  person  of  Cyrus  and  the 
Persians,  fashioned  a  government  such  as  it  might  best  be;" 
and  then  in  the  poem  to  follow  Plato  implicitly  in  a  long 
work  of  high  idealism.  So  is  it  ever,  Plato  is  criticized  in 
prose  and  followed  in  poetry. 
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I  have  spoken  of  Shelley  as  having  a  bias,  by  tempera- 
ment, towards  Platonism.  And  first  of  all,  we  might  notice 
that  in  some  ways  Shelley  is  very  like  a  Greek.  He  lacked 
utterly  the  Puritanic  distinction  of  right  and  wrong.  What 
strikes  one  in  reading  a  Greek  ethical  discussion  is  the  entire 
absence  in  it  of  any  moral  element.  Not  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  distinguish  vice  and  virtue,  crime  and  good  citizen- 
ship. But  conscience  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration; 
the  distinction  was  made  to  some  extent  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  but  was  settled  chiefly  by  asking  the  question: 
"  Is  this  thing  becoming?  '^  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
Greek  hated  sin  because  it  was  ugly,  not  because  it  was 
wrong.  Like  the  Greeks,  also,  Shelley  has  no  deep  sense  of 
awe;  mystic  as  he  is,  he  never  quails  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  terrible  and  the  sublime.  Greek,  too,  is  his  faculty 
for  endowing  all  objects  in  the  universe,  and  in  truth  all 
abstractions  over  which  men^s  thoughts  can  range,  with 
human  attributes.  ''The  Witch  of  Atlas'^  and  ''Adonais'^ 
may  be  cited  in  illustration. 

Proceeding  to  characteristics  more  purely  Platonic: 
Shelley  cordially  disliked  history,  and  yet  had  a  wonderful 
intuitive  grasp  of  a  political  situation.  When  Plato  is  pro- 
phesying a  chain  of  political  events,  he  argues  from  meta- 
physical, not  from  historical,  grounds;  for  example,  in  the 
passage  in  the  ^'  Republic,'^  where  he  describes  the  decay  of 
states.  That  is  why  Plato  carries  the  world  forward,  and  is 
the  Bible  to  original  speculators.  Aristotle,  with  his  historical 
proofs  and  his  allusions  to  other  races  and  institutions,  causes 
one  to  say:  "  Ah,  well,  history  goes  the  same  round  ever,  we 
must  not  look  for  too  much  from  human  kind.^' 

Akin  to  this  common  attitude  towards  history  is  the 
parallel  between  Plato's  political  career  and  Shelley's, — Plato 
trying  direct  reform  with  the  Sicilian  tyrant  and  falling  back 
in  later  days  on  the  doctrine  that  men  must  get  a  conception 
of  the  Idea  of  Good,  Shelley  giving  up  the  methods  of  the 
''  Dublin  Campaign  ''  and  saying  that  his  publisher  need  print 
only  a  few  copies  of  the  ''  Prometheus  Unbound,''  because 
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there  are  perhaps  only  a  half-dozen  people  in  the  world  who 
should  attempt  to  read  it. 

Then,  too,  Shelley  was  naturally  a  mystic.  One  of  the 
first  glimpses  we  get  of  his  childhood  reveals  him  telling 
ghost  stories  to  his  Uttle  sisters  in  the  nursery.  Now  Plato 
is  the  prince  of  mystics.  Sometimes  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
Master- Assassin  in  a  mere  phrase,  rpoirovTivk  irdvrwv  avrio^. 
Those  who  read  carelessly  may  think  him  doctrinaire,  think 
him  always  confident  that  he  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
To  the  same  minds,  Aristotle,  at  first  sight,  appears  sublimely 
imcertain  in  his  investigations.  But  in  truth  the  exact 
opposite  is  the  case.  The  poetic  mind  is  essentially  mystical, 
the  analytic  mind  hopelessly  un-mystical;  and  Plato  is  a  poet, 
Aristotle  an  analyst.  So  Plato  says  all  the  evils  of  the  state 
could  be  cured — if  the  kings  were  philosophers.  Let  us  have 
a  clean  slate,  he  says,  to  found  a  model  commonwealth, — and 
we  reahze  at  once  that  the  Morpheus  of  romance  has  flung 
his  spell  over  us.  Our  system  of  education,  says  Plato,  is 
to  lead  to  the  great  goal,  the  Idea  of  Good, — but  then,  but 
then,  what  is  this  Idea,  where  found,  who  has  seen  it?  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Aristotle  says:  ^^  Let  us  now  discuss 
the  best  life,  both  relatively,  and  absolutely, '^  our  feet  never 
leave  the  ground,  yet  we  feel  as  we  proceed  with  the  tireless 
examination,  analysis,  and  definitions,  that  we  are  covering 
the  whole  field.  The  world  fives  by  Aristotle,  it  progresses 
with  Plato. 

Being  a  poet,  Shelley  could  not  be  an  AristoteHan.  No 
poet  ever  has  been,  except  where  he  has  attempted  for  the 
nonce  to  inculcate  a  workaday  lesson.  There  is  much  of 
Aristotle  in  Wordsworth.  But  for  their  sustaining  inspiration, 
Wordsworth  and  all  other  singers  have  been  fed  on  something 
quite  beyond,  if  not  antagonistic  to,  the  spirit  of  Aristotle. 
Yet  few  poets  have  been  so  platonically  mystical  as  Shelley. 
Spenser  was  but  a  Cambridge  Platonist. 

There  is  a  certain  common-sense  type  of  person  to  whom 
the  spirit  of  Plato  and  of  Shelley  makes  no  appeal.  He  turns 
his  back  on  all  of  it,  condemning  it  in  the  lump  as  visionary, 
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unhuman  raving.  Perhaps  we  may  turn  our  backs  upon 
such  critics.  For  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  converting  them 
from  error;  they  are  predestined  to  be  bhnd.  The  spirit 
which  they  do  not  appreciate,  and  do  not  appreciate  because 
they  do  not  comprehend,  is  the  spirit  of  poetry.  This  is  the 
difference  between  Plato  and  many  of  the  contemporary 
dialecticians,  between  Shelley  and  Godwin, — Plato  and 
Shelley  are  poets,  the  others  mere  doctrinaires.  A  poet  is  a 
creature  of  order;  the  spirit  of  the  sonnet  may  seem  to  stray 
like  a  lost  fancy,  but  it  is  really  an  imprisoned  spirit,  pent  up 
voluntarily  in  a  hard  and  fast  form;  the  vision  of  the  poet 
always  hovers  over  cloud-capped  heights,  if  you  will,  still  it 
does  hover  about  some  peak  whose  roots  sink  deep  into  the 
base  of  things.  So  I  take  it,  that  however  abstruse  many  of 
Plato's  mathematical  digressions  may  be,  and  however  thin 
and  elfin  certain  of  Shelley's  verses  are,  they  are  not  unhuman 
for  all  that;  they  have  their  fundaments  deep  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  man;  though  their  soarings  traverse  a  more 
ethereal  element  than  most  of  us  attain  to,  and  we  must  fall 
back  to  watch  the  eagle  spread  his  wings  about  us,  yet  the 
higher  flights,  also,  are  a  testimony  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
human  soul. 

In  further  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  let  us  notice  one 
of  the  distinctions  commonly  made  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  It  is  that  Plato  is  root-and-branch  in  politics  and 
morals,  whereas  Aristotle  is  a  steady  conservative.  True, 
Aristotle  is  a  safer  guide  for  the  practical  statesman,  because 
he  insists  at  every  turn  on  the  value  of  permanence  in  in- 
stitutions, whether  political  or  moral,  but  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  he  understood  more  fully  than  Plato  the  necessity 
of  order.  The  latter  uses  the  expression,  irCvaKa  Kadapdv,  to  be 
sure, — ^the  poet  will  speak  in  figures,  and  he  will  not  suffer 
temporary  policy  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  far  vista  of 
progress  that  he  sees,  and  wishes  other  men  to  see.  In  out- 
Uning  his  scheme  of  education,  however,  Plato  warns  us  of 
the  dangers  lurking  in  dialectic,  because  the  students  of  it 
'^  no  longer  honour  and  own  the  affinity  of  ''  the  old  principles 
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of  morality,  and  the  unsettling  effect  of  the  new  system  is 
apt  to  be  vicious.  The  whole  passage  I  refer  to  ("Repubhc/' 
538)  is  as  cautious  as  anything  in  Aristotle,  and  far  more 
modern  in  tone, — offering  a  curious  comment  on  our  present 
mode  of  rehgious  teaching.  If  we  are  to  compare  Plato  with 
Aristotle  on  this  score  then,  we  must  say  that  Plato  emphasizes 
progress,  Aristotle  conservatism,  and  that  whlie  the  former 
is  not  bhnd  to  the  latter 's  provisos  and  safeguards,  the  more 
earthly  critic  fails  to  catch  the  poet's  vision. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Shelley  that  he  hated  Aristotle. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  lament  that  he  did  not  come  under 
the  Aristotelian  influence  sufficiently  to  get  a  balance  of  view. 
He  got  his  balance  from  Plato,  and  at  the  same  time  his  wings 
were  strengthened  for  a  higher  flight.  To  pass  from  '^  Queen 
Mab  "  to  the  '^  Prometheus,''  is  to  pass  into  another  world,  from 
Godwinism  to  Platonism.  The  ''  Prometheus  "  too  is  not  an 
orthodox  poem.  It  is  not  prim,  precise,  or  workaday.  But 
it  is  not  an  opiate  dream,  like  the  "Queen  Mab,"  which  is 
unhuman  and  doctrinaire. 

There  are  many  sides  to  Platonism;  probably  what  first 
attracted  the  young  metaphysician  was  Plato's  theory  of 
Knowledge,  which  finally  leads  him  and  those  who  study 
him  to  the  theory  of  Ideas.  Plato  seems  to  have  set  out  with 
the  Socratic  dictum,  "  Virtue  is  Knowledge,"  that  is,  only 
those  who  are  able  to  define  a  virtue  exactly  really  possess  it. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  the  Heraclitean  doctrine,  "  All  being 
is  becoming,"  which  Plato  had  also  imbibed,  necessitated 
something  more  stable  and  universal  than  the  Socratic 
definition.  It  always  came  to  the  Greek  as  the  mystery  of 
mysteries  that  types  are  continuous.  The  blades  of  grass 
that  sprout  day  after  day  are  for  ever  coming  into,  and  passing 
out  of,  existence;  and  yet  a  blade  of  grass  is  always  a  blade 
of  grass.  Its  form  and  colour  and  size  are  fixed.  Why  is  it, 
asked  the  curious  Greek,  that  a  blade  of  grass  does  not  shoot 
as  high  as  an  elm  tree?  To  us  these  questions  never  occur. 
At  an  early  stage  we  learn  from  botany  text-books  that  a 
certain  plant  belongs  to  a  certain  genus  and  species,  and  that 
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settles  our  curiosity  for  all  time.  The  Greek  was  more 
elemental  and  introspective.  With  him  the  miiverse  had 
not  yet  become  a  vast  array  of  pigeon-holes.  Homer  would 
have  settled  such  questions,  had  they  occurred  to  him,  with 
a  myth.  Plato  is  not  sufficiently  primitive  for  that,  nor  has 
he  reached  the  classifying  stage.  The  result  is  a  curious 
metaphysical  poetry.  The  doctrine  of  Ideas  was  not  invented 
by  Plato,  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  'Thaedro  "  as  '^  those  words 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one,''  yet  he  worked  out  the  theory  to 
a  nobler  form  than  his  predecessors  had  done.  Nor  did  it 
become  the  mere  formal  theory  that  we  generally  think  of 
when  the  expression,  Platonic  Idea,  is  used.  With  Plato 
such  expressions  as  ^'  the  region  of  Ideas  ''  are  generally  poetic 
imagery.  His  successors  reduced  the  metaphors  to  laws. 
With  Plato  (the  observation  is  commonplace)  philosophy  is 
always  ^  MoOo-a.  With  most  philosophers  since,  it  has  been 
a  mirage,  inveigUng  them  and  their  readers  over  arid  wastes 
of  sand.  Formal  theories  Shelley  soon  outgrew.  Those  who 
know  his  habits  of  mind  will  see  how  fascinating  Plato's 
doctrine  must  have  been  to  him.  From  his  infancy  he  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  contemplate  anything  without  enquir- 
ing the  cause  and  antecedents  of  it.  Plato's  answer,  if  not 
sufficient  to  the  free-thinking  metaphysician,  was  at  least 
adequate  for  the  poet. 

There  is  a  pecuHar  ardency  in  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Plato  which  attracted  Shelley — ^the  ardency  of  the  man  who 
is  confident  that  the  application  of  his  theories  will  result  in 
immense  human  progress.  We  feel  repeatedly,  as  we  read 
the  '^  Repubhc  " :  ^^  Here  at  length  we  are  on  the  high  road  to 
the  final  goal."  Sober  common-sense  may  object:  "But  you 
never  do  reach  the  end,  it  is  all  visionary,  nothing  is  accom- 
pHshed."  Plato  himself  admits  as  much  occasionally.  Yet 
the  repining  note  is  rare;  the  general  tone  is  sanguine;  even 
where  the  reformer's  schemes  are  brought  to  a  full  stop,  he 
hopes  against  hope.  This  was  exactly  Shelley's  temperament. 
Ardent  hopefulness  was  his  prevailing  mood.  Was  ever 
mortal  man  so  sanguine  as  that  young  Shelley  who  set  out 
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to  emancipate  Ireland!  The  question  which  had  bafBed 
statesmen  for  centuries!  Now  this  incident  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  Shelley ^s  impracticabiUty,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
nothing  of  Irish  history  and  neglected  to  inform  himself  of 
even  the  details  of  the  contemporary  situation.  But  surely 
the  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  Shelley, 
by  a  swift  intuition,  grasped  the  key  to  the  whole  problem. 
Equally  unerring  was  his  prediction  of  certain  English  pohtical 
events.  One  is  reminded  of  Plato's  comparison  of  the  man 
who  has  grasped  the  Ideas  and  the  man  who  has  not;  the 
former  may  be  helpless  for  a  time  in  the  face  of  hard  realities, 
dazzled,  like  one  descending  from  the  sunUght  into  a  cave; 
yet  with  time  he  will  be  the  more  masterful,  even  in  the 
shadow  imder-world, — ^he  has  the  Vision. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  Shelley  could 
ever  have  become  a  practical  reformer.  Much  stupid  plati- 
tudinizing  has  been  done  on  the  '^  value  of  ideals. '^  The  man 
who  has  once  stood  ^'  on  the  back  of  the  sky ''  will  never  count 
for  much  on  the  public  platform.  That  is  not  his  function.  But 
as  Macaulay  says  finely  of  Bacon:  ^*  He  moves  the  intellects 
that  move  the  world.''  It  was  one  of  Plato's  ^^  noble  Ues  " 
when  he  said  that  philosophers  must  become  kings.  Shelley 
would  have  said :  "  Philosophers  are  Kings,"  as  he  called  poets 
'^  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world."  Or,  as  Mrs. 
Browning  has  it: 

"  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body,  it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses.  . .  even  to  a  cleaner  stye; 
It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair's  breadth  off 
The  dust  of  the  actual.     Ah!  your  Fouriers  failed 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within." 

Shelley's  Platonism  underwent  a  development;  in  the 
later  work  it  has  lost  its  school-boy  crudity,  but  the  poet  was 
a  Platonist  to  the  end.  Even  Spinoza,  who  so  influenced 
Shelley,  could  not  tinge  him  on  that  side.  The  great  central 
ideas  of  Plato  form  the  substance  of  much  of  Spinoza's  phil- 
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osophy.  The  '^  Tractatus  de  Intellectus  Emendatione/^  for 
example,  is  in  many  ways  a  resum6  of  Plato  ^s  theory  of 
Knowledge  in  the  ''  RepubUc/'  He  calls  the  supreme  good  the 
striving  after  the  innate  human  conception  of  perfection, 
a  striving  which  involves  the  desire  that  others  should  so 
strive,  and  thus  demands  the  reform  of  society,  attention  on  the 
part  of  each  one  to  moral  philosophy,  education  of  children, 
medicine,  and  mechanics;  these  things  being  all  means  to  the 
great  end.  This  is  all  very  Uke  the ' ^  RepubHc,' '  which  involves 
poUtical  excellence  in  individual  justice,  outlines  a  model 
scheme  of  education,  with  various  propaedeutic  studies,  and 
insists  on  directing  everything  towards  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  Good.  At  the  same  time  Spinoza  discards  just  those 
things  which  Plato  deemed  most  essential.  He  brings  Plato  ^s 
theory  of  Ideas  from  heaven  to  earth  at  once  when  he  says 
that  Ideas  are  the  same  as  the  '^  objective  essences  of  things.'' 
The  seventeenth-century  scholar,  who  had  mastered  all  the 
mathematics,  science,  and  mechanics  of  his  day,  doubtless 
felt  that  he  could  dispense  with  Plato's  conception  of  Knowl- 
edge, bound  up  seemingly  with  antiquated  Pythagorean 
theories  of  numbers,  harmony,  and  astronomy.  Accordingly, 
while  Spinoza  seems  very  Platonic  in  the  outward  forms  of 
his  philosophy,  he  never  trod  the  heights  of  Platonism  as  did 
Shelley.  Spinoza's  refusal  to  accept  all  illogical  statement, 
his  patient,  scientific  method,  his  almost  mathematical  proof 
of  ethical  propositions,  dehghted  the  boyish  logician  with  his 
triumphant  Q.  E.  D.  Shelley,  too,  with  the  pride  of  a  modem, 
was  for  taking  short  cuts  in  Plato's  theses  with  chemical  and 
galvanic  experiments.  But  then,  Shelley  was  a  poet,  and 
the  poets  fall  back  always  on  Platonism.  He  was  inherently 
imable  to  sink  to  Spinoza's  '^  objective  essences  of  things." 
Mary  Shelley,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  husband,  remarks 
on  how  he  ideahzed  their  mutual  affection;  and  all  his  bio- 
graphers insist  on  the  fact  that  in  his  everyday  hfe  an  object 
interested  the  poet  precisely  as  it  spoke  to  him  of  things 
beyond  the  object. 
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After  saying  this  much  as  to  how  Spinoza  did  not  in- 
fluence Shelley,  a  word  must  be  added  regarding  the  effect 
which  he  did  produce.  Spinoza  softened  his  harsh  dogmatism. 
We  feel,  as  we  first  read  the  Jewish  philosopher,  that  he  is  plung- 
ing us  into  a  dark  night  of  scepticism,  but  gradually  we  become 
aware  that  we  are  treading  in  a  purple  twihght,  in  a  world 
of  Shapes  and  Ideas  with  subdued  outlines  and  tender  hues. 
Doubts  are  there;  PossibiUties  are  there.  To  pursue  the 
Doubt  is  to  be  haunted  by  it  always;  to  pursue  the  Possibility 
is  to  lose  it  for  ever.  Why  repine  at  the  uncertainty,  asks 
Spinoza;  is  not  the  lesson  rather  that  we  who  know  so  little 
should  make  allowance  for  every  ^^  perhaps  ''  that  others 
may  adduce?  The  outcome  of  all  which  is:  "That  ye  love 
one  another.''  There  is  surely  nothing  fanciful  in  tracing 
the  widening  of  Shelley's  sympathies  to  this  source. 

I  have  spoken  of  Shelley's  passing  from  Godwinism  to 
Platonism.  Godwinism  and  all  the  other  doctrinairisms  on 
which  the  young  Shelley  fed  himself  tear  things  up  by  the 
roots,  and  destroy  the  glamour  and  loveliness  of  life.  They 
are  incompatible  with  poetry  because  they  will  not  tolerate 
illusions,  of  which  poetry  consists.  The  early  reading  of 
Shelley  at  no  time  rendered  the  poetry  in  him  absolutely  dead. 
But  his  earlier  works,  despite  their  fine  descriptive  passages, 
especially  those  descriptive  of  a  highly  imaginative  geography, 
are  uniformly  cold  and  repellent.  If  they  interest  any  one, 
I  venture  to  say  that  they  do  not  interest  any  one  in  quest 
of  poetry.  Though  it  is  easy  to  pick  beautiful  passages  out 
of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  if  one  reads  the  poem  through  at  a 
sitting  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion:  Here  is  an  author 
who  has  two  or  three  ideas,  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  foist 
upon  the  world  by  a  tremendous  circumlocution.  For  the 
ideas  stand  out  so  nakedly,  and  are  so  dissociated  from  all 
else  in  the  poem,  that  the  context  does  not  help  us  to  believe 
them.  They  are  like  fence-posters  that  stare  us  in  the  face, 
the  more  staring  the  less  persuasive.  In  a  word,  the  piece 
is  not  a  work  of  art. 
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It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  quote  aU  the  passages 
in  the  later  work  which  show  how  Shelley  had  given  himself 
up  to  Platonism;  had  ceased,  that  is,  merely  to  dress  up  here 
and  there  a  Platonic  theory,  and  had  finally  imbibed  fully 
the  spirit  of  the  old  master,  coming  to  recognize  it  as  a  pro- 
found and  poetically  sufficient  interpretation  of  Hfe  and  the 
imiverse;  with  which  settled,  he  could  hve  his  Ufe  and  sing  his 
song,  ^'  do  his  work,' '  as  Carlyle  would  put  it.  One  passage  may 
be  cited  to  show  how  ^^  deeply  interfused  ^'  Platonism  had 
become  in  Shelley,  not  because  it  is  the  most  striking  or 
beautiful  passage  of  the  kind  in  his  works,  but  because, 
illustrating  his  Platonism  so  finely  as  it  does,  it  is  among  the 
very  last  fines  the  poet  penned: 

"  Of  him,  whom  from  the  lowest  depths  of  hell, 
Through  every  paradise,  and  through  all  glory, 
Love  led  serene,  and  who  returned  to  tell 
The  words  of  hate  and  awe,  the  wondrous  story, 
How  all  things  are  transfigured  except  Love; 
For  deaf  as  is  a  sea  which  wrath  makes  hoary 
The  world  can  hear  not  the  sweet  notes  that  move 
The  sphere  whose  light  is  melody  to  lovers." 

On  the  other  hand,  Godwinism  was  fading  from  Shelley's 
mind  and  work.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  this  never  left 
him.  If  so,  it  is,  in  the  later  days,  a  Godwinism  of  a  strangely 
altered  kind.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  more  doctrinaire 
can  be  found  among  the  later  works  than  the  "  Mask  of 
Anarchy  (written  late  in  1819). ''  But  though  institutions  are 
assailed  there  in  Godwinian  fashion,  it  is  Anarchy  that  is 
represented  as  the  arch-fiend.  And  surely  we  have  left  mad 
radicalism  far  behind  in  the  lines: 

"  And  if  then  the  tyrants  dare, 
Let  them  ride  among  you  there, 
Slash  and  stab  and  maim  and  hew 
What  they  Hke,  that  let  them  do ; 
With  folded  arms  and  stately  eyes 
And  little  fear  and  less  surprise, 
Look  upon  them  as  they  slay 
Till  their  rage  has  died  away." 
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The  change  from  Godwinism  to  Platonism  is  not  less  noticeable 
in  the  prose  works  and  private  letters. 

I  have  said  so  much  of  Platonists,  or  Idealists,  carrying 
the  world  forward,  that  something  must  be  added  regarding 
the  progressive  idea  in  Shelley's  work.  Here,  again,  the  man 
who  abominated  history  stumbled  on  the  key  to  all  history. 
We  may  say  perhaps  that  his  idea  is  not  original,  for  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  the  germ  of  Christianity — ^the  return  of  good 
for  evil;  or  we  may  trace  it  to  that  proposition  which  Spinoza 
arrives  at  by  a  strange  mathematical  logic:  "  Hatred  is  never 
a  good.''  Great  ideas  never  are  wholly,  or  even  largely, 
original.  The  greatness  of  a  theory  Ues  in  the  appUcation  of 
it.  Shelley  appUed  his  profoundly  and  universally,  not  only 
to  individual  conduct,  as  Christian  writers  have  been  content 
to  do,  but  to  all  the  affairs  of  men  collectively,  to  nations  and 
races;  and,  with  Platonic  audacity,  to  the  worlds  and  planets 
beyond  our  own.  If  any  one  thinks  that  a  mere  International 
Peace  Tribunal  fulfils  Shelley's  scheme,  he  has  missed  the 
greater  part  of  the  poet's  teaching.  Shelley  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  Law  of  Motion,  that  no  motion  or 
energy  is  ever  destroyed;  and  in  energy  he  included  all  activity, 
not  only  in  physics,  but  also  in  morals  and  poUtics,  in  short, 
in  every  field.  This  is  the  lesson  Carlyle  draws  from  the 
French  Revolution, — ^tax  exemptions  will  be  followed  by 
Meudon-tanneries,  and  Lyons-noyades ;  and  these  later 
wrongs  must  be  followed  by  counter  iniquities.  Shelley  does 
not  stop  with  poHtical  injustice,  he  appUes  the  principle  to 
wrong  of  every  kind,  to  imperfections  of  every  kind,  to  error, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary.  Viewed  negatively,  the 
principle  is  a  melancholy  one;  for  example,  in  the  ^'  Euganean 
HiUs": 

*'Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow, 
Or  worse;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge." 
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Even  more  poignant  are  the  concluding  lines  of  the  "  Hellas  " : 

"Oh,  cease  I  must  death  and  hate  return? 
Cease  I  must  men  kill  and  die? 
Cease!  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 

Of  bitter  prophecy. 
The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 
Oh  might  it  die,  or  rest  at  last." 

The  tragedy  in  the  ''  Cenci "  turns  upon  the  failure  of 
Beatrice  to  recognize  this  principle.  But  the  principle  has  a 
positive  side  as  well,  wldch  Shelley  loves  to  emphasize; 
namely,  To  ensure  real  progress  we  must,  in  our  reforms, 
avoid  injustice,  imperfection,  and  error.  The  regeneration  of 
the  Universe  in  the  '' Prometheus  Unbound"  begins  only 
when  the  hero  has  accepted  this  law: 

"  For  I  hate  no  more 
As  then,  ere  misery  made  me  wise." 

Shelley  would  probably  have  given  the  idea  a  more  com- 
plete expression  in  the  poem  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  simplest  allegory  in  which  the  poet 
enforces  the  lesson  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Sensitive  Plant ": 

"And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof. 

In  a  basket  of  grasses  and  wild-flowers  full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull; 
For  the  poor  banished  insects  whose  intent 
Although  they  did  ill  was  innocent." 

We  may  bring  this  digression  to  bear  on  the  central  theme 
by  observing  that  the  "  lady  fair  "  who  accompUshes  this 
blessing  is  but  another  form  of  the  Ideal  Love,  Venus  Urania; 
so  inseparable  is  Shelley  the  Emancipator,  Shelley  the  Poet, 
from  Shelley  the  Platonist. 

Carleton  W.  Stanley 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  SELF 

PHILOSOPHERS,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  loath  to  profit 
*  by  the  results  of  science.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
all  science  originated  in  philosophy,  and  present  day  science 
can  be  regarded  as  a  more  articulate  philosophy.  From  one 
point  of  view,  science  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  philo- 
sophical problems  which  has  been  more  or  less  solved,  so 
that  the  remaining  region  of  unsolved  problems  would  be 
the  proper  working  ground  for  philosophy  in  the  curriculum 
sense.  The  solution  of  the  problems  which  philosophy 
raises  would  seem  to  be  accompUshed  with  more  success 
by  the  use  of  what  is  called  scientific  methods,  methods 
which,  when  properly  used,  mean  an  adherence  to  fact,  to  the 
concrete,  and  the  postulating  of  no  unnecessary  hypotheses. 
Hence  it  has  been  well  defined  as  an  economic  theory  of 
knowledge.  It  is  only  after  this  stage  of  inquiry  has  been 
reached  that  we  can  speak  of  an  applied  science,  so  that  all 
such  expressions  as  '^  appUed  philosophy  ^'  and  "  applied 
ethics  '^  are  meaningless. 

An  apparent  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  would  seem 
to  be  that  philosophy  would  profit  by  a  freer  and  more  extend- 
ed use  of  empirical  methods,  but  not  "empirical"  as  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  man  of  science,  or  indeed  by  some 
philosophers,  for  whom  the  word  is  synonymous  with 
materiahsm.  As  used  here,  empiricism  will  imply  and 
mean  much  more.  It  will  mean  an  adherence  to  fact  wher- 
ever found,  in  the  mud,  in  the  rocks,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  mind 
of  man,  in  art,  in  rehgion,  in  short  in  whatever  region  man 
is  active.  It  means  an  acceptance  of  fact  wherever  we  find 
it,  so  that  for  this  attitude  towards  the  world  the  ravings  of 
dementia  are  just  as  much  fact  as  the  observations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  law  of  gravity.  As  WiUiam  James  has 
said,  it  is  a  thorough-going  or  '^radical  empiricism."     The 
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old  empiricist,  often  called  the  scientist,  saw  fact  in  the 
material  world  only;  the  new  empiricist  sees  fact  everywhere, 
because  for  him  there  is  no  cleft  between  mind  and  body. 
For  him  there  is  no  question  of  materiaUsm  and  spiritualism, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  are  mental  aberrations,  because 
mind  and  matter  do  not  exist  as  separate  entities. 

This  much  may  be  called  an  introduction.  We  wish 
to  deal  with  ethics,  but  with  no  intention  of  getting  into  any 
of  the  classical  quibbles.  We  would  seek  a  partial  cause 
for  the  present  barren  state  of  ethical  discussions.  Frankly, 
this  is  to  be  sought  in  a  deficient  and  defunct  psychological 
analysis  of  the  self,  and  the  postulating  of  unnecessary  entities 
endowed  with  the  most  wonderful  and  remarkable  qualities. 
Although  all  the  quahties  which  these  hypothetical  beings 
possess  are  derived  from  sensory  experience,  yet  they  are 
somehow  conceived  as  superior  to,  and  above,  experience. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  ethical  writers  who  agree 
as  to  what  the  self  is,  or  what  will  is.  The  reason  is  at 
hand, — ^lack  of  analysis,  the  tardiness  to  adopt  the  results 
of  psychology,  the  adherence  to  scholastic  modes  of  thought, 
which  consist  in  the  lazy  method  of  postulating  instead 
of  analyzing.  In  the  concept  of  what  it  is  deahng  with, 
modern  ethics,  especially  in  idealistic  quarters,  has  not 
progressed  far  beyond  where  Kant  hung  it.  Ethnology  tells 
us  that  the  idea  of  a  soul,  of  some  entity  apart  from  the  body, 
is  the  product  of  superstition.  To  ideahsts  in  general  this 
will  be  refreshing,  as  it  will  afford  some  basis  for  its  conception 
of  personality.  Idealism  is  on  a  par  with  the  beliefs  of  certain 
tribes  of  Indians  who  say  man  has  two  souls,  in  addition  to 
the  body;  for  ideahsm  has  body,  mind,  and  soul,  or  trans- 
cendental ego. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  follow  the  empirical  method  and 
give  a  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  done  by  psychologists 
in  the  way  of  analyzing  the  self.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  psychologists  will  agree,  for  those  who  are  infected 
with  the  ideahstic  or  thing-in-itself  principle  will  still  insist 
that  the  self,  as  we  know  it,  is  only  the  superficial  self,  and 
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that  the  self  which  we  do  not  know  and  about  which  we  can 
say  nothing,  is  the  real  self.  Our  problem  is  to  define  the  ego 
in  a  concrete  way,  to  see  if  we  can  have  self  and  personaUty 
without  any  cumbersome  and  blinding  hypotheses.  The 
thesis  to  uphold  is  that  there  is  no  duaUsm  between  mind 
and  body,  to  say  nothing  of  the  idealistic  triadism.  Mind 
and  body  are  one  and  the  same,  not  abstractly,  but  con- 
cretely and  actually.  It  is  intended  to  show  that  soul, 
noumenal  self,  are  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  pernicious 
hypotheses,  which  do  not  explain  human  nature  but  tend 
to  bury  it,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  the  hypotheses.  The 
history  of  ideaUsm  shows  that  although  allegory  may  be 
picturesque,  it  does  not  explain. 

If  we  analyze  our  own  mental  life,  we  find  there  sensations, 
ideas,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  feelings.  These  make  up 
what  we  call  our  mental  hfe,  and  even  the  conception  of  an 
absolute  and  of  a  permanent  substance  called  a  soul  takes 
its  place  along  with  others  in  this  experienced  flow.  We 
can  further  analyze  all  ideas,  complexes  of  ideas,  into  sen- 
sations, and  further  analyses  will  no  doubt  bring  emotions 
and  feelings  into  the  same  category.  We  call  them  sensations, 
for  want  of  a  better  word.  The  important  thing  to  note  is 
that  mental  life  can  be  reduced  to  one  class  of  elements 
with  no  remainder  beyond  what  we  experience. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  examine  what  we  call  our  body, 
there  too  we  find  certain  complexes  of  sensations.  We  have 
just  so  many  touch  sensations,  pressure  sensations,  visual 
sensations,  kinaesthetic  sensations,  organic  sensations,  from 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  Nothing  else  can  be  found. 
On  further  consideration  it  is  found  that  these  very  sensations 
make  up  what  we  call  mental  Ufe.  An  absence  of  all  body, 
that  is,  an  absence  of  all  sensation,  would  either  mean  that 
we  were  dead  or  not  there.  There  must  be  some  sensation 
in  order  that  there  be  consciousness  at  all,  so  that  the 
smallest  amount  of  self  which  is  possible  is,  as  WiUiam  James 
puts  it,  ^^  I  breathe. '' 
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In  the  same  way,  an  analysis  of  the  outer  world  reveals 
only  a  bevy  of  sensations,  for  we  know  the  outer  world  in 
the  same  way  as  we  know  our  body,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  know  our  mental  life,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  we  experi- 
ence it  by  sensation;  these  sensations  are  the  ego.  If 
we  assume  anything  else,  we  are  making  a  hypothesis  which 
we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  and  which  is  not  of 
any  use  by  way  of  explanation,  as  all  hypotheses  should  be. 
The  self  then,  to  repeat,  is  nothing  but  the  continual  pro- 
gress of  sensations  along  with  certain  feeUngs  and  emotions. 
It  is  just  so  many  touches,  smells,  tastes,  sights,  sounds,  etc. 
Never  is  it  the  same  at  any  two  instants  of  time;  the  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  come  and  go,  but  the  same  sensation  or  feel- 
ing never  returns.  There  is  no  such  entity  as  a  permanent 
self,  xmchangeable  in  all  time;  but  in  place  of  that  we  have 
a  dynamic  self  which  grows,  develops,  and  evolves,  as  the 
environment  may  require.  In  short,  the  self  is  what  we 
experience  as  the  self. 

This  is  but  the  first  cut  of  the  chisel;  the  details 
remain  to  be  filled  in.  In  order  not  to  leave  things  too  bare 
we  will  consider  some  objections  which  are  likely  to  be  raised: 

1.  Our  ideahstic  friends  will  be  inclined  to  call  this 
materialism,  for  they  say  it  makes  mind  the  same  as  body. 
Quite  true,  but  it  makes  body  the  same  as  mind,  if  they  will 
use  such  terms.  The  objector  fails  to  see  that  making  mind 
and  body  the  same  stuff  is  not  the  same  as  making  mind 
depend  on  body,  which  is  the  procedure  of  materialism. 
The  materialist  can  say  with  equal  reason  that  the  whole 
affair  is  spiritualistic,  for  body  is  the  same  as  mind,  and  in 
saying  so  he  would  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  poor  benight- 
ed ideahst.  The  fact  is  that  the  theory  does  not  make 
mind  and  body  anything,  for  it  does  not  conceive  mind 
and  body  existing  as  two  different  entities  but  as  bits  of 
experience,  so  that  the  whole  world  can  be  called  a  "  world 
of  pure  experience. '^  To  speak  of  mind  and  body  as  different, 
is  to  be  a  duaUst,  either  as  a  materialist  or  as  an  idealist,  and 
to  misinterpret  and  misunderstand  the  doctrine  of  identity. 
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2.  Some  will  say  that  its  flavour  is  too  empirical.  To 
many  that  is  its  best  point.  It  is  empirical  through  and 
through,  but  not  an  empiricism  which  is  identical  with  mater- 
ialism, although  large  enough  to  include  both  materialism 
and  ideahsm.  The  empirical  way  of  looking  at  things  has 
won  its  spurs  and  requires  no  champion.  It  is  only  an  old 
and  defunct  school  of  thinkers  who  will  conjure  up  any 
difficulty  here. 

3 .  It  will  be  objected  that  the  soul  of  man  is  destroyed. 
We  frankly  and  gladly  admit  that  a  soul,  in  the  sense  of 
something  invisible,  flimsy,  ethereal,  and  hypothetical,  is 
hereby  abolished;  but  in  its  place  we  have  a  real  soul  (if  you 
still  cling  to  that  word),  one  which  is  empirical,  growing, 
changing,  d3niamic,  and  not  static.  The  soul  in  the  old 
sense  is  something  which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  cannot 
be  experienced,  and  is  merely  an  hypothesis.  Now  this 
does  not  mean  that  hypotheses  are  not  useful,  for  they  are; 
they  should  be  retained,  however,  only  so  long  as  they  are 
useful  and  while  they  aid  us  to  order  the  world  in  which 
we  hve.  When  they  cease  to  be  of  use,  banishment  is  the 
proper  sentence.  Hence,  in  doing  away  with  the  "  soul,'' 
we  are  only  setting  aside  a  useless  hypothesis  which  has 
served  its  day  and  is  no  longer  of  value  in  explaining  our 
mental  hfe.  All  we  lose,  then,  is  a  hypothetical  nothing; 
but  we  gain  the  whole  world  and  do  not  lose  our  own  soul. 

4 .  A  permanent  self  is  destroyed  and  mental  life  becomes 
a  mere  conglomeration.  Such  an  objection  imphes  a  belief 
in  substance  as  a  supporting  medium,  whether  it  be  spiritual 
or  material.  Materiahsm  is  no  longer  seriously  discussed;  we 
can  therefore  give  our  attention  to  the  idealists.  It  requires 
no  great  insight  to  see  that  idealism  is  dualistic,  for  it  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  mind  and  body  are  different  and 
distinct  entities,  and  hence  one  of  its  perpetual  and  ever- 
lasting problems  is  to  get  mind  and  body  connected.  Further, 
on  ideaUstic  principles,  mind  itself  is  made  up  of  isolated 
bits  of  experience.  In  a  word,  they  agree  with  Hume's 
analysis,  and  postulate  an  ego,  a  noumenal  self,  and  such 
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barbarous  things,  to  give  order  and  stability  to  mental  life. 
They  fail  to  see  that  experience  itself  furnishes  the  links 
between  other  bits  of  experience,  that  our  mental  life  is 
continuous,  and  not  broken  up,  as  some  thinkers  would  have 
us  believe.  Even  if  there  were  a  gap,  there  would  be  an 
experience  of  that  gap.  If  you  assume  that  there  is  a  gap 
between  the  sensations,  then  you  may  as  well  say  that  you 
are  dead  between  the  sensations.  Overlooking  this  piece  of 
introspection,  for  which  we  must  thank  WiUiam  James, 
idealists  have  brought  in  a  super  ego  to  connect  mental  Ufe. 
Now  the  present  position  holds  that  it  is  more  rational,  more 
in  keeping  with  experience  (for  that  is  all  we  know),  raises 
fewer  difficulties,  to  start  with  mind  and  body  as  identical, 
so  that  the  mental  life  is  as  permanent  or  as  Uttle  permanent 
as  our  body  and  the  so-called  outer  world.  No  permanent 
self,  in  addition  to  our  actual  experience,  is  necessary.  The  self 
is  an  ever-changing  series  of  processes  and,  this  change  being 
slow,  some  of  us  are  wont  to  beUeve  in  a  permanent  self. 
Continuity  would  be  a  better  word  here  than  permanence, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  permanence  is  based 
on  the  continuity  of  mental  hfe,  a  fact  which  no  one  denies. 
As  Ernst  Mach  says,  what  we  dread  in  death  takes  place 
every  day,  for  we  are  always  losing  part  of  the  self;  for 
some  of  us  this  is  perhaps  a  relief.  Mental  hfe  is  not 
disjointed,  for  we  do  not  find  it  so  in  experience.  Then  why 
should  we  say  so  when  we  come  to  discuss  it  philosophically? 
There  is  no  reason.  The  hypothesis  of  a  static  self  is  entirely 
superfluous. 

Some  of  the  chief  objections  have  been  considered,  and 
it  may  now  be  in  place  to  state  some  of  the  good  points  about 
this  position. 

1 .  It  simphfies  the  discussion  of  the  self  by  bringing  it 
down  to  a  region  where  it  can  be  handled  in  an  empirical 
way,  thus  giving  ethics  a  real  empirical  starting-point.  The 
old  idea  was  due  to  superstition  and  a  deficient  psychological 
analysis.  In  a  definite  sense  we  now  know  what  we  mean 
when  the  term  ''  self  '^  is  used. 
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2 .  It  does  away  with  the  duaUsm  and,  in  case  of  idealism, 
with  the  triadism  between  mind  and  matter.  No  thing-in-itself 
and  no  absolute  is  required  to  bridge  the  '*  epistemological 
chasm"  between  mind  and  object. 

3 .  It  renders  unmeaning  the  old  strife  between  material- 
ism and  idealism.  Both  are  based  on  a  dualistic  assumption, 
and  the  one  solution  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  Remove 
the  dualism  and  the  old  antithesis  disappears. 

4 .  It  gives  full  value  to  our  life  as  experience,  which 
must  be  the  final  court  of  appeal  after  all  our  bickerings. 
Both  idealistic  and  other  conceptions  ignore  experience  or 
else  falsify  it  by  a  multiplicity  of  hypotheses. 

5.  It  is  economical,  because  it  only  postulates  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  explain  and  rejects  what  cannot  be  of  use 
in  that  way. 

Many  other  questions  remain  to  be  considered  which 
had  better  be  left  to  a  genuine  philosopher.  The  relation 
of  the  identity  theory  to  pluraUsm,  panpsychism,  pragmatism, 
science,  is  all  important.  More  urgent  still  is  the  question 
how  we  come  to  call  one  complex  or  context  of  sensations 
mind,  another  context  body,  and  another  context  the  outer 
world. 

Berkeley  did  away  with  what  he  called  crude  matter, 
but  the  spirit  which  he  left  performed  the  same  function, 
and,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  fully  as  crude.  Both  he  and 
Hume,  as  well  as  later  thinkers,  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
ceiving mental  life  as  made  of  discrete,  isolated  patches 
which  required  some  needle  and  thread  to  hold  them  together. 
The  idealistic  school  in  particular  has  failed  to  rid  itself  of 
the  old  substance  idea  and  can  not  take  experience  for  what 
it  actually  is. 

William  D.  Tait 


DAVID  HUME 

1711-1911 

p\AVID  HUME,  the  younger  son  of  a  landed  proprietor 
*^  of  very  mediocre  estate  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  April,  1711.  Owing  to  his  studious 
and  industrious  disposition  he  was  destined  for  the  law,  "but 
formed  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  anything  but  the  pur- 
suits of  philosophy  and  general  learning.'^  "  While  my  family,'^ 
he  relates,  "fancied  I  was  poring  over  Voet  and  Vinnius,^' 
"  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  I  was  secretly  devouring/' 
"  I  was  seized  very  early  with  a  passion  for  literature,  which 
has  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  source 
of  my  enjoyments/'^  It  was  also  a  weakness  in  Hume's 
otherwise  well-balanced  character  and  the  source  of  his 
keenest  disappointments.  No  sale  of  his  works,  however 
extensive,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  It  was  because  his 
greatest  work,  "A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,''  which  con- 
tains the  most  complete  exposition  of  his  philosophy,  was 
not  a  literary  success  that  he  was  foolishly  led  afterwards 
to  disavow  it;  although  the  later  "Enquiry  Concerning  the 
Human  Understanding  "  shows  that  his  views  had  not  under- 
gone any  essential  change. 

The  study  of  law  becoming  unbearably  distasteful, 
Hume,  after  a  brief  commercial  experience  at  Bristol,  departed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  for  France,  determined  to  push 
his  way  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  to  work  out  the 
"Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
planned  before  he  left  the  university.  Of  slender  means, 
he  aimed  at  an  existence  free  from  care  and  anxiety 
(he  actually  attained  it  by  his  own  literary  efforts)  in  which 

1  From  the  short  "  Life  of  David  Hume,  written  by  Himself,"  which  with  the 
"Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,"  by  J.  Hill  Burton  (2  vols.),  and  a  volume 
of  "  Letters,"  edited  by  J.  Birbeck  Hill,  form  the  most  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 
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he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  critical  investigation 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  a  few  chosen  friends.  He  was  also 
desirous  that  his  literary  activity  should  bring  honour  both 
to  his  name  and  to  his  native  land;  for  Hume;  was  intensely 
Scotch  in  sentiment.  His  feeling  against  Englishmen,  re- 
flected in  his  constant  references  to  the  ^^  barbarians  who 
inhabit  the  Thames/'  and  in  such  utterances  as  ''you  might 
as  well  think  of  Lapland  as  of  England  for  an  author/'  ''it 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  most 
stupid  and  factious  barbarians  in  the  world/'  and  which  he 
could  not  suppress  even  when  acknowledging  a  presentation 
copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  "History/'  had  its  source, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  slight  notice  that  was  taken  of 
his  works  in  England,  whereas  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
he  was  already,  by  the  year  1760,  a  celebrity.  It  was,  however, 
stimulated  by  other  factors.  One  of  these  was  the  feeling 
of  hostility  excited  against  the  Scotch  by  the  undue  influence 
of  Lord  Bute  over  George  III.,  which  greatly  enraged  Hume, 
and  which  found  expression  in  the  words  of  that  arch-intole- 
rant Dr.  Johnson  that  "the  pity  is  not  that  England  is  lost 
but  that  the  Scotch  have  found  it."  Another  contributing 
factor  was  Hume's  belief,  shared  by  many  others,  that  Pitt 
was  running  the  nation  into  bankruptcy.  "Notwithstand- 
ing my  age  I  hope  to  see  a  public  bankruptcy,  the  total 
revolt  of  America,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
East  Indies."  (Letter  to  Strachan,  1769.)  Hume  died  a  few 
months  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

In  Hume's  character  there  were  united  intellectual 
ardour  and  ambition  with  good  nature,  forbearance,  and 
generosity  towards  human  prejudices,  and  a  certain  easiness 
of  temperament  that  prevented  him  from  being  drawn  into 
literary  or  philosophical  discussions  of  a  purely  polemical 
nature.  "  His  temper,  indeed,"  declares  Adam  Smith, 
"  seemed  more  happily  balanced  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  lowest  state  of  his 
fortune  his  great  and  necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him 
from  exercising,  upon  proper  occasions,  acts  both  of  charity 
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and  generosity.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his  nature  never 
weakened  either  the  iBrmness  of  his  mind  or  the  steadiness  of 
his  resolutions.  His  constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine 
effusion  of  good  nature  and  good  humour,  tempered  with 
delicacy  and  modesty  and  without  even  the  slightest  tincture 
of  malignity.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous 
man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit.'' 
Such  is  the  well-known  and  generous  tribute  paid  to  David 
Hume's  character  by  his  great  countryman  and  contemporary 
whose  place  in  the  history  of  economic  science  is  not  less 
distinguished  than  is  Hume's  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Hume's  life  itself,  sup- 
ported by  observations  of  friends  and  enemies,  nothing  is 
better  illustrative  of  his  singular  strength  of  mind  and  moral 
elevation  than  the  manner  in  which  he  entertained  and  con- 
versed with  his  friends  during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 
Although  aware  for  some  time  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
fatal  disease,  so  great  was  his  cheerfulness,  so  keen  and  lively 
his  conversation,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  bad 
symptoms,  many  of  those  who  visited  him  could  not  believe 
he  was  dying.  A  certain  Dr.  Dundas,  on  leaving  him  one 
day,  said  he  would  tell  one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  ^'As  I  believe  you  would  not  wish  to  tell 
anything  but  the  truth,"  replied  Hume,  "you  had  better  tell 
him  I  am  dying  as  fast  as  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  could 
wish,  and  as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could 
desire."  Adam  Smith  relates  how  he  found  Hume  a  few  days 
before  his  death  reading  Lucian's  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead," 
and  unable  to  find  among  all  the  excuses  that  are  given  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  his  boat  any  one  that  would  fit 
his  case.  "He  then  diverted  himself  with  inventing  several 
jocular  excuses  which  he  supposed  he  might  make  to  Charon, 
and  with  imagining  the  very  surly  answers  which  it  might  suit 
the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  ^Upon  further 
consideration,'   said  he,  '  I  might  say  to  him,  "  Good  Charon, 
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I  have  been  correcting  my  works  for  a  new  edition.  Allow 
me  a  little  time  that  I  may  see  how  the  public  receives  the 
alterations/*  But  Charon  would  answer,  **When  you  have 
seen  the  effect  of  these,  you  will  be  for  making  other  altera- 
tions. There  will  be  no  end  of  such  excuses;  so,  honest 
friend,  please  step  into  the  boat.''  But  I  might  still  urge, 
'^Have  a  little  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  I  live  a  few  years  longer, 
I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  downfall  of  some 
of  the  prevailing  systems  of  superstition.''  But  Charon  would 
then  lose  all  temper  and  decency.  ^'You  loitering  rogue, 
that  will  not  happen  these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you 
fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term ?"  '  " 

This  Socratic  serenity,  which  was  incredible  to  the  un- 
philosophical  Samuel  Johnson,  Hume's  singular  detachment 
from  life,  ('^although  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my  literary 
reputation  breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,")  his 
insight  into  the  fact  that  his  life's  work  was  accomplished, 
are  in  keeping  with  that  extraordinary  intellectual  vigour 
and  moral  tranquillity  which  enabled  its  possessor  to  pass 
through  the  greatest  disappointment  of  his  life — ^^  the  fall- 
ing of  his  ^Treatise'  deadbom  from  the  press,"  and  later 
in  life  the  experience  of  the  most  outrageous  treatment  from 
Rousseau,  whom  he  had  befriended,  without  his  feelings 
becoming  embittered,  or  his  equanimity  more  than  tran- 
siently disturbed.  How  different  from  the  unmanly  wail- 
ings  of  a  Schopenhauer !  Like  all  truly  superior  and  aristo- 
cratic souls,  Hume  realized  that  only  those  who  have  at- 
tained self-mastery  are  free.  His  death,  said  the  physician 
who  attended  him,  was  truly  an  example  ^^des  grands  hommes 
qui  sont  morts  en  plaisantant." 

Hume  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by  his  own  country- 
men. The  real  aim  and  significance  of  his  philosophy  have 
been  overlooked  until  very  recent  times.  Thirty  years  ago 
Hume  figured  in  almost  every  history  of  philosophy  as  a  pure 
sceptic,  with  regard  to  whose  views  there  was  not  much  to  be 
said.     Metaphysicians  of  the  Hegelian  school  of  stereotyped 
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rationalism  and  frightened  theologians  have  united  for 
different  reasons  to  create  the  impression  that  it  was 
possible,  owing  to  their  thinness  or  inherent  absurdity,  to 
pass  over  Hume's  teachings  very  lightly.  A  juster  appre- 
ciation of  Hume  as  the  founder  of  critical  positivism,  in 
contrast  to  the  dogmatic  positivism  of  A.  Comte,  is  due 
to  the  labours  of  German  critics  and  historians  of  the 
Neo-Kantian  school,  w^ho  have  been  the  first  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  Hume  as  a  link  in  the  general  philosophical 
movement  that,  initiated  by  Locke,  culminated  temporarily 
in  Immanuel  Kant.  No  one  has  more  clearly  understood 
Hume's  importance  in  the  history  of  thought  than  Kant 
himself. 

In  the  ^^  Enquiry ''  there  is  a  condemnation  of  excessive 
scepticism,  the  Cartesian  doubt  is  caricatured,  and  a  certain 
mitigated  scepticism  is  recommended  under  the  title  of 
"Academic  Philosophy.''  In  the  sane  spirit  of  Locke,  it 
consists  in  the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as 
are  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding. 
Hume  grows  eloquent  in  setting  forth  the  work  of  this  sort 
of  philosophy.  In  words  that  found  an  echo  in  the  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  "  he  declares :  "  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  greatest 
and  most  plausible  objection  against  a  considerable  portion 
of  metaphysics,  that  they  are  not  properly  a  science,  but 
arise  either  from  the  fruitless  efforts  of  human  vanity, 
which  would  penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessible  to 
the  understanding,  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  superstitions, 
which  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  fair  ground 
raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and  protect  their 
weakness.  But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers 
should  desist  from  such  researches  and  leave  superstition 
still  in  possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an 
opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 

the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy? 

The  only  method  of  freeing  learning  at  once  from  these  ab- 
struse questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  nature  of 
human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an  exact  analysis  of 
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its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such 
remote  and  abstruse  subjects.  We  must  cultivate  true 
metaphysics  with  some  care  in  order  to  destroy  the  false 
and  unadulterated/'  This  had  been  already  recognized  by 
Locke,  the  initiator  of  the  critical  philosophy,  as  the  business 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  campaign  was  conducted 
with  much  more  vigour  by  Hume,  who  forged  some  bolts 
calculated  to  penetrate  the  thickest  skulls  and  to  stir  even  the 
dullest  minds.  Locke  and  Hume  are  the  founders  of  the 
branch  of  modern  philosophy  known  as  epistemology,  as 
distinct  from  metaphysics  in  the  traditional  sense  of  a 
science  of  being. 

If  one  desired  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the  general  philo- 
sophical attitude  of  Hume,  it  could  hardly  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  proposition   that  Blaise  Pascal,  a  thinker  with 
whom   Hume   has   no   real   connexion,  made  the  motto  of 
his  philosophy:   ^4a  Nature  confond  les  Pyrrhoniens,  et  la 
raison  confond  les  Dogmatistes.'^     WTiile  denying  a  rational 
basis  of  knowledge,  while  denying,  for  instance,  that  it  was 
possible  to  demonstrate  two  of  the  main  propositions  of  a 
knowledge  of  external  reality;  namely,  the  logical  necessity 
of  a  cause  for  every  change  and  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  Hume    saw   clearly  that    the  sense  or  experience 
of  an  external  reality   was  too  strong  to  be    overthrown 
by  logical    doubts.     ^^  First   existence,   then   thought;   first 
liie,  then    knowledge. '^     Without    this  sense  or  incontro- 
vertible   experience   of  reality  there    would,   according    to 
Hume,  be   no   choice    between   false  knowledge  and  none 
at  all.      ^'  If    any    one    asks    me    whether  I    am   one   of 
these  sceptics  who  hold   that   everything  is  uncertain,  and 
that  our  judgements  are  not  in  any  thing  possessed  of  any 
measure  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should  reply  that  this  ques- 
tion is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that  neither  I  nor  any  other 
person  was  ever  sincerely  and  constantly  of  that  opinion. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  total 
scepticism  has  reaUy  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and 
endeavoured  by  arguments  to  establish  a  faculty  which  nature 
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has  antecedently  implanted  in  the  mind  and  rendered 
unavoidable/^  ('^Treatise/'  iv.  1.)  Hume  puts  forward  as 
the  natural  remedy  of  scepticism  what  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
pragmatism,  when  he  says:  ^^  The  great  subverter  of  Pyrr- 
honism, or  the  excessive  principles  of  scepticism,  is  action 
and  employment  and  the  occupations  of  common  life/' 
(Inquiry  12.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  pragmatism  is 
more  sceptical  than  Hume,  since  it  tends  to  find  the  test  of 
truth  in  action  and  feeling  to  the  exclusion  of  cognition. 

Since  Hume  never  denied  the  possibility  of  human  know- 
ledge, he  was  no  sceptic  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of 
the  term.  Had  he  been  so  he  would  never  have  exercised 
the  stimulating  influence  he  did.  WTiat  he  was  sceptical 
of  was  the  pretensions  of  a  dogmatic  rationalism  which  had 
its  representation  in  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and,  in 
later  times,  Hegel,  and  from  which  Kant,  under  Hume's 
influence,  broke  aw^ay  without  adopting  his  conclusions.  The 
consequences  of  Hume's  teaching  were  in  the  main  decidedly 
sceptical;  but  its  aim  was  positive  knowledge  that  could 
stand  the  test  of  experience.  Hume  called  scepticism  a. 
disease,  '^a  philosophical  melancholy  and  hypochondriac 
mood."  But  ^^fortunately  Nature  herself  has  taken  care  ta 
cure  me  of  my  philosophical  melancholy  and  delirium." 
Every  strong  sense-impression  destroys  the  cobwebs  of  the 
imagination ;  they  disappear  like  smoke,  and  awakened  from 
his  dream,  ^'  the  sceptic  is  the  first  to  join  in  the  laughter  over 
them."  Thus  was  Hume  the  "  kaltblutig  zum  Gleichgewicht 
des  Urteils  wie  geschaffener  Denker,"  as  Kant  knew  him. 
The  reasons  of  the  sceptic,  or  anti-dogmatist,  and  of  the  dog- 
matist are,  according  to  Hume,  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal 
weight,  although  contrary  in  tendency.  There  would  be  no 
end  to  the  dispute  between  them  had  not  nature  itself  inter- 
vened to  break  the  force  of  all  sceptical  arguments.  Thus,, 
the  sceptic  has  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  external  bodies 
even  though  he  cannot  pretend  to  maintain  the  veracity  of 
this  belief  by  any  philosophical  arguments.  "  We  may  well 
ask:    What  causes  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of   body? 
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But  it  is  in  vain  to  ask  whether  there  be  body  or  no,t.  That 
is  a  point  which  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  our  reason- 
ings." (^'Treatise,"  iv.  2.)  Here  is  an  undeniably  realistic 
factor  in  Hume^s  philosophy.  And  in  the  same  vein  we  are 
told:  "  As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without 
giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which 
they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an  instinct 
which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  corresponding  course 
to  that  which  she  has  established  among  external  objects; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  powers  and  forces  on  which 
the  regular  course  and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends." 
C'  Enquiry,"  Sect,  v.) 

Hume  wished  to  free  our  knowledge  of  nature  from 
dependence  on  logical  arguments  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  of 
doubtful  value,  in  order  the  better  to  found  it  on  reality  itself. 
He  never  denied  the  possibility  of  knowledge ;  what  he  denied 
was  that  human  knowledge  was  of  the  a  priori  demonstrative 
character  that  some  philosophers  before  him  had  supposed 
and  some  thinkers  since  have  tried  to  prove.  Thus,  it  is  quite 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  Hume  denied  causality  in  nature, 
a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  ^'Scottish  school"  displayed 
a  singular  opaqueness  of  thought.  What  he  denied  was  that 
the  character  of  the  causal  relation  was  rational.  In  denying 
i7i  toto  any  logical  elements  in  knowledge,  and  in  limiting 
experience  to  sense-impressions  and  their  connexion  through 
association  based  on  habit,  he  hoped  to  render  experience  not 
the  less  but  the  more  secure.  To  accomplish  this  he  fell  back 
on  instincts  and  mechanical  tendencies,  ^^  which  may  be  in- 
fallible in  their  operations,  may  discover  themselves  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  independent 
of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  understanding."  But 
instincts  are  not  necessarily  infallible,  and,  at  best,  are  so 
only  so  far  as  the  species,  not  the  individual,  is  concerned. 
Moreover,  no  theory  of  instincts  can  ever  explain  the  work 
of  a  Galilei  or  a  Newton.  Hume^s  '^  Theory  of  Knowledge  " 
renders  the  human  mind  far  too  passive  in  the  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  nature,  just  because  it  underrates  the 
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importance  of  the  scientific  imagination  and  ignores  the 
intellectual  factors  in  experimental  science.  It  would  bring 
scientific  induction  ^^  within  the  range  of  rats  and  swine/' 
Hume  is  a  most  consistent  upholder  of,  in  reality  the  creator 
of,  a  biological  theory  of  knowledge  which  in  recent  times  has 
received  many  adherents  (Ernest  Mach  among  others),  and 
which  ends,  as  must  all  biological  theories  that  purport  to  be 
philosophical,  in  irrationalism.  His  moderate  ^^  academic 
scepticism ''  was  simply  a  means  to  this  end. 

The  fundamental  proposition  of  Hume's  theory  of 
knowledge  relates  to  the  dependency  of  our  ideas  on  sense- 
impressions  :  all  our  ideas  and  concepts  have  their  source  in 
corresponding  preceding  sensations.  This  proposition  is  not 
dogmatically  assumed,  for  Hume  endeavours  to  establish  it 
experimentally,  although,  as  we  think,  inadequately.  If 
we  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  or  validity  of 
an  idea,  we  have  only  to  enquire  what  is  the  corresponding 
sense-impression  from  which  it  arose.  And  if  we  are  unable 
to  discover  these  sensory  elements  or  ^^  originals,''  then  we 
may  be  certain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  spurious,  not  a 
genuine,  idea,  that  is,  one  which  has  no  basis  in  reality. 
Philosophers  are,  for  instance,  continually  employing  the  term 
^'  substance  "  as  if  it  indicated  some  real  thing,  just  as  poets  are 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  Jupiters.  But  unless 
the  sense-impression  can  be  discovered  whence  the  idea 
of  substance  is  derived,  our  suspicion  becomes  confirmed  that 
the  term  "substance"  is  devoid  of  real  meaning.  This  pro- 
position, which  Hume  puts  forward  as  furnishing  a  criterion 
for  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  knowledge,  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  empiricism  in  its  most  radical  form. 
What  is  its  value?    Must  it  be  accepted  without  limitation? 

This  simple  criterion  would  indeed  be  adequate,  and 
therefore  exclusively  applicable,  were  there  no  necessary  ideas 
except  sensory  ones,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  For 
the  human  mind,  not  without  sense-experience,  of  course, 
develops  concepts  which  are  not  derived  from  sense  impres- 
sions, but  which  go  beyond  these.  Hume,  himself,  recognizes 
fluch  concepts,  which  he,  unfortunately,  always  calls  ideas; 
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amongst  others  those  of  identity  and  causation,  which  he 
declares  to  be  not  sensible  but  intelligible  ideas.  Far  from 
discarding  such  ideas,  Hume  recognizes  them  as  indispensable 
for  experience;  the  relation  of  identity  being  involved  in  our 
concept  of  an  object  at  all,  that  of  causation  being  necessary 
for  our  inferences  from  experience.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  fundamental 
proposition,  which  he  is  able  to  do  only  by  resorting  to  the  work 
of  the  imagination,  and  calling  in  subsidiary  hypotheses  to 
help  out  his  original  thesis.  It  is  significant  that  Hume  when 
speaking  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  means  always  only  the 
operations  of  the  imagination.  He  is  unable,  as  was  Berkeley,  to 
distinguish  between  ideas  in  the  psychological  sense  of  mental 
imagery  and  concepts  in  the  sense  of  abstract  notions ;  or  rather 
he  fails  to  recognize  the  existence  of  concepts  as  a  pro- 
duct of  logical  analysis,  as  distinct  from  sensuous  imagina- 
tion. Such  concepts  as  those  of  empty  or  pure  space  and 
pure  or  absolute  time,  which  underlie  those  of  matter  and 
energy,  are,  owing  to  their  very  character,  not  capable  of  being 
derived  from  sense-impressions.  In  attempting  to  show 
the  dependence  of  such  concepts  on  sensations,  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination  and  association  of  ideas,  Hume 
runs  into  difficulties  which  he  admits  are  thoroughly  insur- 
mountable. He  is  even  obliged  to  attack  some  of  the  funda- 
mental propositions  of  geometry,  such  as  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  space,  and  to  declare  geometry  itself,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  cogency  and  exactness, 
to  be  inexact,  because  its  theorems  are  not  based  on  the 
actual  measurement  of  real  lines  and  angles,  etc.  J.  S.  Mill, 
who  followed  Hume  here  as  elsewhere,  landed  in  similar 
absurdities.  Hume's  proposition  is  adequate  as  applied  to 
empirical  ideas  and  concepts,  that  is,  to  such  as  relate  to 
matters  of  fact  or  reality;  and  no  further.  It  is  not  applic- 
able to  concepts  of  relations  which  are  not  immediately 
derived  from,  because  not  contained  in,  sensations;  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  for  the  connexion  of  our 
perceptions  in  the  system  of  experience.    This  is  the  great 
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point  made  later  by  Kant,  from  whom  we  have  leamt  that 
no  experience  is  ^'pure  experience  ^'  for  intelligent  beings. 

The  most  important  application  of  his  general  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  Hume  in  connexion  with  two  fundamental 
concepts  of  science — ^substance  and  cause.  If  Hume  did  not 
actually  discover  the  ^'problem  of  causation/'  he  at  least 
was  the  first  to  formulate  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  served 
as  the  starting  point  of  all  subsequent  discussion.  The  princi- 
ple of  causation  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  inferences 
concerning  the  connexion  of  natural  phenomena.  It  enables 
us  to  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future  connexion  of  certain 
events,  as  also  to  infer  backwards  from  given  changes  ta 
their  causes.  Now,  what  is  the  basis  of  this  principle?  Hume 
showed  by  an  analysis,  which  has  never  been  sin-passed  for 
acuteness,  and  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  well  dis- 
puted, that  this  principle  is  not  susceptible  of  logical  de- 
monstration, since  its  denial  would  not  involve  a  contradic-^ 
tion  of  thought  as  would  the  denial  of  the  principle  of 
identity.  He  showed  further  that  neither  is  the  re- 
lation itself  between  cause  and  effect  of  a  purely  logical 
or  rational  character,  nor  is  the  supposed  necessity  with 
which  a  cause  produces  its  effect  a  datum  of  experience. 
The  knowledge  of  a  particular  causal  relation  can  in  no  case 
be  determined  a  priori.  The  nexus  between  cause  and  effect, 
if  there  be  any,  is  not  perceivable.  How  any  cause  produces 
its  effect  is  not  inteUigible.  When  one  billiard  ball  in  motion 
strikes  another  at  rest,  to  use  Hume's  classical  instance,  and 
the  motion  of  the  first  is  communicated  to  the  second,  we 
perceive  the  fact  of  the  transference  of  the  motion,  but  not 
how  the  motion  is  transferred.  The  modus  operandi  of  the 
cause  remains  incomprehensible.  Those  who  think  they 
experience  a  necessary  connexion  between  their  will  and  their 
bodily  movements  have  still  to  learn  from  Hume's  penetrating 
analysis  that  the  connexion  of  changes  here  is  not  more,  but 
rather  less,  inteUigible  than  in  the  case  of  the  relation  of 
mechanical  phenomena  with  one  another.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  will  is  not  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  bodily 
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movements ;  secondly,  an  individual  may  will  to  move  a  par- 
alysed limb,  which  nevertheless  ipso  facto  remains  inactive ;  and,, 
thirdly,  we  may  now  reinforce  Hume's  argument  by  an  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  excludes 
any  causal  connexion  between  mental  and  physical  phenomena. 
Hume's  brilliant  criticism  of  the  traditional,  and  in  some 
quarters  not  yet  exploded,  conception  of  force  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  theory 
of  knowledge.  Force  is  not  something  we  know  of  in  itself;. 
we  know  of  force  or  forces  only  through  their  effects,  which 
are  the  measurements  of  the  causes  that  produced  them. 
These  statements  of  Hume  form  some  of  the  few  proposition* 
of  the  ^^  Theory  of  Knowledge  ''  that  are  no  longer  debatable- 
Hume  has  the  merit  of  having  rid  science  and  philosophy  of 
a  metaphysical  concept  of  force,  which  has  too  often  served 
as  the  muddy  refuge  for  obscure  thinking. 

The  inadequacy  of  empiricism  discloses  itself,  however, 
when  Hume  proceeds  to  his  own  positive  theory  of  causation, 
and  seeks  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  causal  relation  as  weE 
as  the  basis  of  the  principle  itself.  I  say  empiricism  gener- 
ally, for  it  has  never  had  a  more  consistent  expositor  than 
Hume,  whose  later  followers  have  produced,  as  is  usually^ 
the  case  with  imitators,  only  weakened  editions.  Causatioa 
objectively  considered  means  regularity  of  succession,  con- 
tiguity of  the  related  phonomena  in  time,  priority  of  the  cause  \. 
subjectively,  a  feehng  of  necessity,  arising  through  the  opera- 
tion of  custom  on  the  repeated  experience  of  similar  pheno- 
mena. This  feeling  is,  of  course,  irrational;  that  is,  it  cannot 
be  logically  defended.  Epistemologically  considered,  causa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  all  experimental  inferences ;  psycho- 
logically, it  is  only  a  special  case  of  association  through 
temporal  contiguity.  Now,  since  cause  and  effect  are  different 
phenomena,  and  any  objects  in  nature  may,  so  far  as  we  can 
see  a  primn,  constantly  succeed  one  another,  it  follows  that 
anything  may  be  the  cause  of  anything.  If  we  reason  a 
priori,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  ^Hhe  fall  of  a 
pebble  may  extinguish  the  sun,  or  the  wish  of  a  human  being: 
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control  the  revolution  of  the  planets/'  This  extravagant 
and  easily  combated  consequence  is  the  last  word  of  a  theory 
which  neglects  all  quantitative  determinations,  and  which 
is  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  an  event  and  its  real  and  complete  cause. 

And  yet  Hume  recognized  clearly  elsewhere  that  cause 
and  effect  must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and 
that  not  more  qualities  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  cause  than 
are  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  effect.  Indeed,  a 
large  part  of  his  brilliant  argument  in  the  '^  Dialogue  Concern- 
ing Natural  Religion  ''  would  fall  to  the  ground  on  any  other 
basis.  As  regards  the  principle  of  causation  itself,  which 
maintains  that  every  change  has  a  cause,  while  asserting  its 
indispensableness  for  science,  Hume  is  really  obliged  to  admit 
statements  which  conflict  with  its  validity.  '^That  impious 
maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  ew  nihilOy  nihil flty^^  he  ironi- 
cally declares,  "  by  which  the  creation  of  matter  was  excluded, 
ceases  to  be  a  maxim  according  to  this  philosophy.  Not  only 
the  will  of  the  supreme  Being  may  create  matter  but,  for 
aught  we  know  a  priori,  the  will  of  any  other  being  might 
create  it,  or  any  other  cause  that  the  most  whimsical  imagina- 
tion can  imagine.'^  But  if  something  can  arise  from  nothing, 
then  the  proposition  that  something  can  arise  without  a  cause 
is  not  absurd,  as  Hume  elsewhere  declares  it  is;  and  the  basis 
of  experimental  science  is  invalidated. 

The  weakness  of  Hume's  position  is  well  brought  out  in 
his  historically  famous  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
Leaving  aside  his  definition  of  a  miracle  as  a  ^'  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature ''  as  unsatisfactory,  because  unintelligible, 
we  may  accept  his  criterion  by  which  reported  miracles  are 
to  be  judged — "that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish 
a  miracle  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its 
falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it 
endeavours  to  establish'' — as  suflScient  to  render  any  re- 
ported miracle,  whether  of  a  religious  character  or  otherwise, 
unworthy  of  acceptance.    For  all  the  evidence   on  behalf 
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of  them  is,  when  examined,  much  less  probable  than  would 
be  the  non-occurrence  of  the  reported  events.  A  miracle 
cannot,  argues  Hume  quite  rightly,  be  proved  by  any  rules 
of  experience;  but  why  might  it  not  occur  in  the  future? 
Why  might  not  the  course  of  nature  change?  It  might  be 
urged  against  Hume,  and  the  argument  has  actually  been  put 
forward  more  than  once,  that  just  because  there  are  no  logical 
grounds  against  miracles,  therefore  they  are  possible.  Since 
they  are  not  impossible  they  may  occur.  Unfortunately,  this 
argument  is  often  illegitimately  pushed  further  in  order  to 
render  plausible  the  probability  of  miracles.  On  his  principles 
Hume  cannot  really  show  that  miracles  are  excluded;  and 
this  some  scientists  who  have  adopted  his  theory  of  knowledge, 
have  failed  to  perceive.  When  he  asks :  ^'  Why  is  it  more 
than  probable  that  all  men  must  die:  that  lead  cannot  of 
itself  remain  suspended  in  the  air:  that  fire  consumes  wood 
and  is  extinguished  by  water ?'^  the  reply  is  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  matter  of  fact,  no  causal  relation,  can  be  more  than 
probable.  The  laws  of  nature  cannot,  according  to  Hume^s 
philosophy,  be  more  than  probable;  although  their  proba- 
bility may  reach  such  a  high  degree  that  in  ordinary  speech 
their  contravention  may  be  called  impossible,  that  is,  not 
worth  considering  for  practical  purposes.  Hume  overlooks 
this  important  limitation  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  miracles. 

An  alternative  definition  of  a  miracle,  logically  not 
different  from  the  former  and  partially  accepted  by  Hume, 
is  ^^  a  suspension  of  a  law  of  Nature  by  a  particular 
voHtion  of  the  Deity.  ^^  This  is  essentially  the  theological 
concept  of  a  miracle.  It  involves  a  conflict  with  the  con- 
cept of  law  in  general.  And  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to 
prove  a  miracle  in  this  sense  to  any  one  who  does  not  ante- 
cedently believe  in  the  existence  of  a  physically  superior  and 
morally  irrational  agency,  or  to  anyone  who  believes  that  the 
character  of  the  Being  whom  he  recognizes  as  supernatural 
is  incompatible  with  his  having  seen  fit  to  interfere  on  the 
occasion  in  question  in  the  manner  alleged.     And  upon  what 
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kind  of  evidence  would  it  be  justifiable  to  infer  that  a  given 
event  is  the  result  of  a  supernatural  activity  or  the  inter- 
position of  some  invisible  agent?  If  it  be  said,  ^^  because  the 
event  exceeds  the  power  of  natural  causes  to  produce/'  what 
is  the  justification  of  such  a  statement?  If  a  piece  of  lead 
when  thrown  upwards  remained  suspended  in  the  air,  no 
one  trained  in  scientific  methods  would  suppose  that  the  fact 
of  gravitation  had  been  thereby  violated  or  suspended.  He 
would  set  about  investigating  the  natural  conditions  which 
had  brought  about  so  unexpected  an  event,  and  doubtless 
thereby  enlarge  his  experience  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Those 
who  appeal  to  extra-mundane  causes  must  be  requested,  if 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
them,  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  marks  by  which  they 
know  that  an  event  not  yet  explained  is  essentially  insus- 
ceptible of  scientific  explanation.  This  requirement  would 
involve  the  production  of  a  treatise  on  extra-mundane 
methodology. 

That  many  very  unusual  and  even  extremely  wonderful 
events  are  possible,  the  progress  of  science  is  constantly 
attesting.  Our  knowledge  of  many  natural  processes  is  still 
very  incomplete.  Some  generalizations  have  to  be  revised. 
But  these  facts  do  not  involve  acceptance  of  the  view,  as  the 
pragmatists  are  now  trying  to  make  out,  that  there  are  no 
laws  of  nature  in  the  sense  of  constant  and  mathematically 
expressible  relations  between  changing  phenomena.  These 
modern  sceptics  attempt  to  reach,  strangely  enough,  a  cri- 
terion of  truth  by  generalizing  from  the  concept  of  a  working 
hypothesis,  to  which  all  cautious  thinkers  give  but  a  quaUfied 
assent,  because  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  such  a  case  we  have 
to  do  with  truth  at  all.  If  a  miracle  be  defined  simply  as  an 
event  depending  on  the  introduction  of  an  antecedent,  the 
existence  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected,  the  event 
may  easily  be  shorn  of  its  supposed  miraculous  character. 
The  question  then  becomes  one  of  ascertaining  whether,  in 
the  particular  case  under  discussion,  the  existence  of  the 
assumed  antecedent  and  its  operation  in  the  manner  alleged. 
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are  or  are  not  probable:  a  problem  for  observation  and 
experiment  to  solve.  But  if  the  supposed  new  antecedent 
be  conceived  as  supernatural  in  character,  and  capable  of 
effecting  a  contravention  of  a  well-known  law,  like  that,  for 
example,  of  gravitation,  then  no  matter  what  the  agency 
may  be  which  is  conceived  as  concerned  in  it,  whether  the 
Deity,  Beelzebub  and  his  followers,  or  lesser  devils,  Uke 
some  of  our  modern  spirituahstic  mediums,  it  need  not  be 
seriously  considered;  because,  first,  it  conflicts  with  the 
conditions  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  because,  secondly, 
all  we  know  of  the  order  of  nature  is  based  on  experience  of 
the  course  of  events  of  which  the  alleged  miracle  itself  is  a 
part.  Whoever  sees  in  this  argument  a  dogmatic  assump- 
tion, or  worse  still  a  petitio  principii^  must  be  requested  to 
pursue  his  analysis  a  little  deeper. 

Miracles,  even  in  the  theological  sense,  can  be  asserted 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  a  crude  duahsm  which  sets  the 
Deity  and  Nature  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  which 
either  involves  a  quite  savage  conception  of  the  Deity  as  a 
purely  capricious  being,  or  has  to  regard  Him  Uke  an  in- 
competent architect  trying  by  constant  tinkerings  to  keep 
right  an  originally  imperfectly  planned  machine.  When, 
therefore,  that  universal  scientist.  Sir  Ohver  Lodge,  with 
characteristic  lack  of  philosophical  insight,  recently  attempted 
to  make  the  occurrence  of  miracles  seem  plausible  by  resorting 
to  a  specious,  analogical  argument,  the  final  answer  is  quite 
obvious.  Arguing  on  behalf  of  a  sort  of  theism,  which  scarcely 
rises  above  the  primitive  animistic  conception  of  nature,  he 
puts  forward  a  purely  hypothetical  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  relation  in  which  human  beings  stand  towards  the 
Deity  may  be  similar  to  that  in  which  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  for  example  ants,  stand  towards  man.  Now,  just 
as  many  human  activities  probably  appear  to  these  lower 
animals  as  lawless,  although  the  outcome  of  method,  so  it 
may  be  with  the  ways  of  the  Author  of  Nature  towards 
mankind.  A  disturbance  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  some  un- 
fathomable cause  need  not  thus  indicate  absence  of  order. 
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But  this  analogical  reasoning  is  not  only  weak;  it  misses  the 
main  point.  Comparative  psychology  does  not  afford  any 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  an  ant  can  formulate  the  con- 
cept of  a  law  or  can  reason  about  human  activities  in  any 
way  similar  to  that  in  which  human  beings  can  analyze  and 
discuss  the  order  of  the  solar  system.  The  concept  of  law 
is  the  product  of  a  rational  activity  which  is  capable  of 
grasping  the  interconnexions  of  things  and  of  formulating 
a  general  postulate  of  science.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  pursue  Sir  OUver  Lodgers  doubtful  psychology 
and  logic  any  further;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  say  of  his 
conception  of  the  Being  whom  he  places  at  the  founda- 
tion of  things,  that  it  is  of  no  value  for  philosophy  or  science. 
With  Laplace  in  his  answer  to  Napoleon's  criticism  of  the 
''Systeme  du  Monde"  it  may  be  said:  ^^ Nous  n^avons  pas 
besoin  de  cette  hypotheses  Galilei  and  Kant  have  seen  much 
further  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of  science  than  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

Hume's  examination  of  the  concept  of  substance,  though 
not  so  well  known  as  his  theory  of  causation  (it  escaped  the 
notice  of  Kant),  is,  within  Umits,  masterly.  Hume  is  chiefly 
interested  in  the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  existence  of 
an  immaterial  substance,  which  was,  and  often  is  considered 
as  affording  the  indispensable  basis  of  the  consciousness  of 
personal  identity.  Adopting  Berkeley's  argument  against 
the  existence  of  an  unperceived  material  substance,  matter, 
as  the  ground  of  all  extended  things,  Hume  with  remorseless 
logic  extends  and  applies  it  to  the  idea  of  an  immaterial 
substance  which  Berkeley  had  illogically  retained.  He 
shows  that  we  do  not  know  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity  any 
more  than  we  know  matter  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Neither  is 
an  object  of  perception;  and  hence  not  an  object  of  ex- 
perience. Psychological  analysis  reveals  no  such  perma- 
nent thing  as  the  soul.  Herein  agreeing  with  Hume,  Kant 
showed  further  that  the  argument  of  Descartes  from  the  Je 
pense  done  je  suis  to  the  substantia  cogitans  involves  a 
pure  fallacy.     What  we  know  through  introspection  is  not 
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a  soul  but  a  series  of  mental  phenomena.  '^  Our  internal 
intuition  has  no  permanent  existence,  for  the  Ego  is  simply 
the  consequence  of  my  thinking/'  ^^  There  is  no  means 
whatever  by  which  we  can  know  anything  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  its  separate 
existence  is  concerned/'  (Kant.) 

Since  nothing  can  be  established  regarding  the  separate 
existence  or  permanence  of  the  soul,  the  question  regarding 
its  durability  appears  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless, 
Hume  discusses  with  great  dispassionateness  some  of  the 
arguments  that  may  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  belief  in 
human  immortality.  The  sentimental  arguments  which  are 
now  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  our  popular  philosophers 
are  not  considered;  probably  because  Hume  did  not  regard 
them  as  worthy  of  notice,  since,  as  he  says  very  truly,  ^^all 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected  which  are  favoured  by  our 
passions;''  and  the  view,  that  because  we  would  like  to  be 
immortal  therefore  we  must  be  so,  is  of  extremely  doubtful 
force.  To  the  moral  argument  based  on  the  ^'  justice  of  God," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  further  interested  in  the  future 
punishment  of  the  vicious  and  reward  of  the  virtuous,  Hume 
presents  the  following  dilemma:  If  there  is  justice  in  this 
life  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  seek  another;  and  if  there 
is  no  justice  in  this  life,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was 
created  by  God;  and  hence  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
another  in  which  the  injustice  of  this  world  will  be  rectified. 
The  metaphysical  arguments  for  immortality  proceed  from 
the  supposition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  even 
admitting  that  the  soul  is  a  substance  and  hence  indestructible, 
it  may  still  lose  its  memory  or  consciousness.  ^^  The  soul, 
if  immortal,  existed  before  our  birth,  and  if  the  former  ex- 
istence noways  concerns  us  neither  will  the  latter."  More- 
over, those  who  contend  for  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  have  to  admit  that  their  arguments  apply  with  similar 
force  to  the  immortality  of  brutes,  if  not  also  of  plants.  For 
brutes,  at  least,  display  mental  phenomena  similar  in  kind 
to  man,   though  in  a  more  imperfect  way. 
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Not  less  than  his  dislike  of  the  English  was  Hume's 
dislike  of  religious  dogma.  His  aversion  to  all  professors  of 
dogmatic  theology  is  everywhere  apparent.  ^^  Errors  in 
philosophy  are  only  ridiculous:  those  in  religion  are  too 
often  dangerous.^'  In  his  ^^  Essay  on  Miracles  ''  and  **  Natural 
History  of  Religion  '^  the  good-natured  man  is  stirred  to  an 
unusual  acerbity  in  speaking  of  priests,  theological  enthu- 
siasts, and  religious  fanatics.^  With  biting  sarcasm  he  ends 
the  ^^  Essay  on  Miracles "  by  the  following  characteristic 
utterance:  *'I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of 
reasoning  here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  friends  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian 
religion  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  principles 
of  human  reason."  By  ^^ religion  ''  in  this  passage,  Hume 
obviously,  as  the  remainder  of  it  shows,  means  theology. 
''  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretell 
events,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  an 
argument  for  a  divine  mission  or  authority  from  heaven." 
He  is  roused  to  vehemence  at  the  thought  that  theological 
competitors  should  endeavour  to  supplant  philosophy  by 
aid  of  the  snares  of  superstition.  A  union  between  philosophy 
and  theology  can  only  result  in  the  former  being  perverted 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition.  '^For  besides  the  un- 
avoidable incoherences,  which  must  be  reconciled  and  adjust- 
ed, one  may  safely  say  that  all  popular  theology  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradictions. . .  .Amazement 
must  of  necessity  be  raised,  mystery  effected,  darkness  and 
obscurity  sought  after,  and  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded 
to  the  devout  votaries  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing 
their  rebellious  reason  by  belief  of  the  most  unintelligible 
sophisms."  Hume  had  in  mind  more  particularly  scho- 
lastic theology,  which  is  still  by  no  means  extinct. 

1  Hume  is  careful  to  distinguish  between  priests  as  "  pretenders  to  power  and 
dominion,  and  to  a  superior  sanctity  in  character  distinct  from  virtue  and  good 
morals,"  and  clergymen  "  who  conduct  our  public  devotions  with  greater  decency  and 
order,"  and  than  whom  "  there  is  no  rank  of  men  more  to  be  respected."  Hume  was 
on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  younger  clergy  in  Edinburgh,  whose  liking  for  his 
company  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and  scandal  to  the  orthodox. 
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Afterthe  "Treatise/^  and  its  briefer  edition,  the  "Enquiry," 
the  most  important  work  of  Hume  is  the  "Dialogue  Con- 
cerning Natural  Religion/'  written  in  1751,  and  published  in 
1779,  three  years  after  Hume's  death,  by  his  nephew;  Adam 
Smith  and  other  friends  having  been  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  publication.  As  a  literary  production, 
perhaps  the  most  finished  of  all  Hume's  work,  it  places 
its  author,  in  my  estimation,  above  Berkeley  as  the  manipu- 
lator of  the  philosophical  dialogue  in  the  English  language. 
Too  little  taken  account  of  by  Hume's  own  countrymen, 
who  have  found  in  its  brilliant  pages  inconvenient  arguments 
which  they  have  ignored  with  a  golden  silence,  it  is  worthy 
to  rank  in  its  masterly  treatment  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  theology  with  Galilei's  great  "  Dialogue  on  the  two 
chief  Systems  of  the  World,"  a  work  which  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  Ptolemaic  system  in  astronomy.  It  contains 
the  unanswerable  reply  to  the  trivial  and  self-complacent 
optimism  of  Leibnitz's  "  Theodic^e."  Mill's  "  Essay  on 
Theism,"  while  identical  in  its  treatment  of  the  problem 
with  Hume's  "  Dialogue,"  falls  far  behind  it  in  critical  force. 

While  not  denying  the  existence  of  God,  Hume  subjects 
the  question  as  to  the  character  of  this  Being  to  a  searching 
criticism,  and  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  problem  is 
insoluble  when  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  con- 
sidered.   "  For  in  what  respect  do  his  goodness  and  benevo- 
lence resemble  the  goodness  of  men?    Is  he  willing  to  prevent 
evil  but  not  able?    Then  is  he  impotent.     Is  he  able  but  not 
willing?    Then  is  he  malevolent.     Is  he  both  able  and  willing? 
Whence  then  is  evil?"     "Allowing  you  what  never  will  be 
believed,  at  least  what  you  never  possibly  can  prove,  that 
animal,  or  at  least  human,  happiness  in  this  life  exceeds  its 
misery,  you  have  yet  done  nothing.     For  this  is  not,  by  any 
means,  what  we  expect  from  infinite  power,  infinite  wisdom, 
and  infinite  goodness.    Why  is  there  any  misery  at  all  in 
the  world?    Not  by  chance  surely.    From  some  cause  then. 
Is  it  from  the  intention  of  the  Deity?    But  he  is  perfectly 
benevolent.     Is  it   contrary  to  his  intention?    But  he  is 
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almighty.''  (''Dialogue/'  Part  X.)  These  questions  have 
remained  unanswered  to  the  present  day,  because  from  the 
standpoint  which  Hume  is  criticising  they  are  unanswerable. 
The  argument  from  design,  which  both  Kant  and  J.  S. 
Mill  afterwards  considered  worthy  of  respect,  and  which  is 
based  on  analogy  with  human  workmanship,  is  shown  by 
Hume  to  be  capable  of  proving,  at  most,  a  limited  archi- 
tect or  director  of  the  universe.  And  this,  too,  only  on  the 
presupposition  that  the  world  forms  a  unity  or  a  whole.  But 
the  argument  from  effect  to  cause,  based  on  the  principle  of 
causation,  does  not  necessarily  require  a  single  cause  of  the 
totality  of  things;  it  might  equally  well  be  satisfied  by  sup- 
posing a  combination  of  causes  or  several  directors  with 
different  plans.  ''  When  we  see  a  body  raised  in  a  scale,  we 
are  sure  that  there  is  in  the  opposite  scale,  however  concealed 
from  view,  some  counterpoising  weight  equal  to  it;  but  it  is 
still  allowed  to  doubt  whether  that  weight  be  an  aggregate 
of  several  distinct  bodies,  or  one  uniform  united  mass." 
(''Dialogue,"  Part  V.)  "In  tracing  an  eternal  succession 
of  objects,  it  seems  absurd  to  inquire  for  a  general  cause  or 
first  author.  How  can  anything  that  exists  from  eternity 
have  a  cause,  since  that  relation  requires  a  priority  in  time 
and  a  beginning  of  existence?  The  Whole,  you  say,  wants  a 
cause.  I  answer  that  the  uniting  of  these  parts  into  a  whole 
is  performed  merely  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  mind  and  has 
no  influence  on  the  nature  of  things.  Did  I  show  you  the 
particular  causes  of  each  individual  in  a  collection  of  twenty 
pieces  of  matter,  I  should  think  it  very  unreasonable  should 
you  afterwards  ask  me  what  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  twenty. 
This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
parts."  That  the  concept  of  the  Whole  is  so  arbitrary  as 
Hume  assumes,  may  be  doubted ;  but  clearly  he  here  puts  his 
finger  on  the  weakness  of  the  cosmological  argument  with  as 
much  force  as  did  afterwards  Kant.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  point 
that  is  urged  by  Kant  in  his  famous  criticism  of  rational 
theology  is  overlooked  by  Hume;  for  the  latter  even  goes 
on  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  final  argument  on  which,  as 
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Kant  showed  more  systematically,  all  the  other  arguments 
have  to  fall  back.  This  is  the  supposed  ontological  proof, 
which,  as  applied  in  theology,  infers  from  the  very  concept  of 
a  Supreme  Being  His  necessary  existence.  But  '^  there  is  an 
evident  absurdity  in  pretending  to  demonstrate  a  matter  of 
fact  or  prove  it  by  any  arguments  a  'priori.  Nothing  is  de- 
monstrable unless  the  contrary  implies  a  contradiction.  Nothing 
that  is  distinctly  conceivable  implies  a  contradiction.  What- 
ever we  conceive  as  existent,  we  can  also  conceive  as  non- 
existent. There  is  no  being,  therefore,  whose  non-existence 
implies  a  contradiction.  Consequently  there  is  no  being  whose 
existence  is  demonstrable.' '  (^^Dialogue,''  Part  IX.)  ^'The 
words  ^  necessary  existence '  have  no  meaning :  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  none  that  is  consistent."  And  if  they  had, 
why  may  not  the  universe  itself  be  the  necessarily  existing 
Being  "'  according  to  this  pretended  explication  of  necessity?' ' 
The  argument  from  design  with  the  cosmological  and 
ontological  arguments  are  thus  all  insufficient  either  to^'de- 
termine  the  nature  or  prove  the  necessity  of  a  Supreme  Author 
of  the  world.  Taken  together  they  are  no  stronger  than  a 
*^  rope  of  sand.''  '^  Our  ideas  regarding  reality  reach  no  further 
than  our  experience.  Experience  affords  us  no  knowledge  of 
divine  attributes  or  operations.  I  need  not  conclude  the 
syllogism,"  says  Hume,  ^^you  can  draw  the  inference  yourself." 
Hume  meets  the  argument  adduced  from  the  general  adapta- 
tion perceivable  in  the  organic  world  by  saying,  that  unless 
these  adjustments  existed  the  animals  and  plants  could  not 
subsist:  as  we  now  have  learnt  from  Darwin,  they  are  the 
result  of  a  series  of  natural  causes,  not  the  final  aim  or  purpose 
of  the  development.  Discarding,  finally,  the  supposition  of 
the  world  as  a  ^^  work  of  art,"  Hume  himself  puts  forward  a 
suggestive  cosmological  hypothesis  worthy  of  notice,  which 
he  probably  hit  upon  through  reading  Lucretius.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  matter  of  the  universe  instead  of  being,  as 
is  frequently  assumed,  infinite,  is  finite;  not  an  inherently 
improbable  hypothesis,  even  if  space  be  regarded  as  un- 
limited.   Now  a  finite  mass  or  finite  number  of  parts  is 
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capable  of  only"  a  finite  number  of  changes  or  disinte- 
grations, and  given  sufficient  time  every  possible  form 
of  arrangement  must  appear.  In  less,  therefore,  than  infinite 
time,  an  order  will  be  produced  resembling  the  present  one 
we  perceive,  which  will  be  capable  of  supporting  itself  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  which  can  produce  the  appearances 
of  purpose  and  art  even  though  the  outcome  of  purely  physical 
causes.  Let  us  suppose  that  matter  were  at  some  time  in 
the  most  chaotic  condition,  and  did  not  possess  the  slightest 
similarity  with  the  present  state  of  things;  yet,  in  a  long 
period  of  time,  which  would  exhaust  the  possible  variety  of 
combinations,  an  arrangement  of  its  parts  would  take  place 
according  to  which  it  could  preserve  some  uniformity  amidst 
the  continual  motion  and  fluctuation  of  its  parts,  such  as  we 
at  present  observe.  ''  Many  worlds  may  have  been  botched 
and  bungled  ere  this  system  was  struck  out.'*  '^  It  is  in  vain 
to  insist  upon  the  uses  of  parts  in  animals  and  vegetables  and 
their  curious  adjustments  to  each  other.  I  would  fain  know 
how  an  animal  could  subsist  unless  its  parts  were  so  adjusted? 
Do  we  not  find  that  it  immediately  ceases,  and  its  matter 
immediately  perishes,  whenever  this  adjustment  ceases?'' 
("Dialogue,''  Part  VIII.)  Hume,  without  having  any  ideas 
on  the'  origin  of  species,  had  an  inkling  of  the  significance 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  for  organic  as  well  as 
inorganic  matter. 

In  company  with  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  Hume  is  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  upholders  of  the  view  regarding  moral 
action  that  is  now  known  as  determinism.  He  calls  it  the 
doctrine  of  philosophic  necessity  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  will,  which,  as  he  rightly  points  out,  is  unintelligible 
and  its  assertion  probably  due  to  confusion  of  thought. 
"Beyond  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects  and 
the  consequent  inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  no 
notion  of  any  necessity  of  connexion."  Since  our  concept 
of  causation,  and  hence  of  necessary  connexion,  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  observation  that  similar  objects  are  conjoined 
and  the  determination  of  our  minds,  based  on  experience,  to 
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infer  the  one  from  the  other,  and  since  these  two  circum- 
stances take  place  in  voluatary  actions,  all  mankind,  argues 
Hume  with  thorough  consistency,  must  have  agreed  in  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  had  they  not  misunderstood  its  purport. 
Hume  quite  naturally  points  out  that  the  value  placed  on 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  practical  affairs  involves  the 
acknowledgment  that  our  expectations  of  what  men  will  do 
is  based  on  our  experience  of  what  they  have  done;  and  to 
the  objection  that  human  actions  frequently  appear  capricious 
and  unaccountable  the  prompt  reply  is  forthcoming:  ^^The 
internal  principles  and  motives  may  operate  ia  a  uniform 
manner  notwithstanding  these  seeming  irregularities:  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  winds,  rains,  and  clouds,  or  the  varieties 
of  the  weather,  are  supposed  to  be  governed  (now  known  to  be) 
by  steady  principles :  though  not  easily  disceraible  by  human 
sagacity  and  inquiry/'  ''From  the  operation  of  several  cog- 
nate instances  philosophers  form  a  maxim  that  the  con- 
nexion between  all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  necessary, 
and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some  instances  proceeds 
from  the  hidden  operation  of  contrary  causes/'  An  excellent 
example  shows  how  natural  and  moral  causation  may  be 
linked  together  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  who  has  neither 
money  nor  interest.  ''  He  foresees  the  impossibility  of  his  escape 
as  well  when  he  sees  the  obstinacy  of  his  gaoler  as  the  walls 
and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  and  in  all  attempts 
for  his  freedom  chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron 
of  the  one  than  upon  the  inflexible  character  of  the  other/' 
In  such  a  connected  chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary 
actions  ''  the  mind  feels  no  difference  between  them  in  passing 
from  one  link  to  the  other.  The  same  experienced  union 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objects 
be  motives  and  volitions  or  figures  and  motions."  (''Enquiry"/' 
S.  viii.)  Thus  human  actions  do  not  stand  apart  from,  but 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature.  Those,  who  with  better 
reason  than  Hume  are  convinced  of  the  universal  validity  of 
causation,  recognize  it  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  first 
postulate  of  knowledge  that  human  actions  are,  like  all  other 
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changes,  subject  to  law.  They  can,  therefore,  at  most  take 
an  interest  in  the  psychological  question  how  the  feeling  of 
freedom  or  liberty  arises;  how  it  comes  that  mankind  has 
a  tendency  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  determinism. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  latter  question,  Hume  ap- 
proaches the  last  fortress  of  the  libertarian;  namely,  the 
assertion  that  he  has  an  ineradicable  consciousness  of 
the  freedom  of  his  will.  But  this  consciousness,  which 
need  not  be  denied,  proves  nothing,  and  is  worth  nothing 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  invoked.  '^By  Uberty,''  says 
Hume,  '^we  can  only  mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  will,  that  is,  if  we  choose 
to  remain  at  rest  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may. 
Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to  belong 
to  any  one  who  is  not  a  prisoner  or  in  chains. '^  But  what 
determines  the  act  of  willing  to  remain  at  rest  or  to  move? 
The  statement  ^^  I  can  will  what  I  choose, ''  which  is  said  to  be 
based  on  a  direct  deliverance  of  consciousness  and  is  often 
advanced  as  a  decisive  argument  on  behalf  of  liberty  in  the 
sense  of  contingent  choice,  is  in  reality  a  mere  tautology.  It 
proves  neither  that  I  am  a  causa  sui  nor  that  my  will  is  a 
sort  of  spontaneous  generation,  which  issues  forth  independ- 
ently of  predetermining  conditions.  For  an  important  con- 
dition has  to  be  added;  namely,  ^^  when  I  will  or  can  will." 
And  as  to  what  determines  this  fact,  consciousness  says  noth- 
thing,  as  Schopenhauer  in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the 
problem  has  shown.  The  assertion  of  self-consciousness 
relates  merely  to  the  freedom  of  doing  on  the  assumption 
of  having  willed  or  being  able  to  will.  Spinoza  (not  unin- 
fluenced by  Hobbes),  from  whom  Hume  might  have  learned 
something  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  study  that  sublime 
thinker,  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force 
to  Kant  with  his  superfluous  third  and  fourth  cosmological 
antinomies  and  impotent  and  shuffling  doctrine  of  a  noumenal 
will,  the  alleged  freedom  of  which  amounts  to  nothingness, 
had  already  pointed  out  that  men  consider  themselves  to  be 
free  because,  while  aware  of  their  desires  and  volitions,  they 
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remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  that  determine  their  impulses. 
Hence  these  impulses  seem  to  them  to  be  uncaused.  Their 
belief  in  freedom  depends  on  their  ignorance  of  the  causes 
that  determine  them  to  will.  Thus  "  the  loquacious  man 
imagines  himself  to  be  free  when  he  moves  his  glib  tongue, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  stone,  if  it  could  think,  might  imagine 
that  it  fell  ^  of  free  will '  to  the  ground.'^  But  our  consciousness 
does  not  say  of  itself  and  immediately  anything  regarding 
the  causes  of  our  willing,  and  cannot  declare  anything  [directly 
on  this  point,  as  Riehl  has  proved  in  his  illuminating  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  and  incidental  exposure  of  the  sophisms 
of  libertarians.  The  assertion  of  consciousness  on  which 
these  thinkers  support  themselves  is  and  must  remain  an 
incomplete  declaration  of  the  actual  conditions,  because  of 
the  very  character  of  these  conditions;  because  of  the  fact, 
that  the  causes  which  determine  the  will  do  not  fall  directly 
within  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 

To  invoke,  therefore,  as  some  philosophers  do,  the  sense 
of  spontaneity  as  a  ground  for  free-will,  shows  no  great 
acumen,  since  it  only  affirms  that  we  can  do  what  we  choose. 
It  does  not  and  cannot  affirm  that  our  choice  is  not  caused, 
not  determined,  by  a  complex  of  motives,  character,  and 
environment.  Any  one  who  decides  on  a  course  of  action 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  his  duty,  admits  implicitly  that 
his  decision  is  caused,  that  it  has  a  motive,  and  is  not  free 
in  one  of  the  most  important  senses  in  which  a  determinist 
need  be  concerned  to  deny  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  a 
psycho-physical  fact,  but  a  moral  ideal. 

'^  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity,  it  is  certainly 
false :  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  false  because  it 
is  of  dangerous  consequence.''  With  this  characteristic  and 
weighty  remark,  Hume  proceeds  to  show  how  illogical  and 
reprehensible  is  the  attempt  to  refute  determinism  by  pointing 
to  its  seemingly  dangerous  consequences  to  religion  and 
morality.  It  is  well  in  this  connexion  to  remember  that  many 
respectable  theologians  have  supported  a  determinism  of 
the  most  inflexible  order;  nor  is  this  remarkable  since  it  is 
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the  only  consistent  position  for  them  to  take  up.  Hume  has 
no  great  difficulty  in  controverting  a  well-known  objection 
urged,  even  up  to  the  present  time,  against  determinism, — 
that  it  renders  human  accountability  unintelligible.  For  so  far 
is  this  from  being  true  that  the  very  opposite  may  be  as- 
serted,— that  free-will  would  be  subversive  of  ethics,  and  that 
human  responsibility  is  only  intelligible  on  the  basis  of  deter- 
minism, which  is,  moreover,  the  scientific  foundation  of  any 
sound  system  of  education.  On  the  h3npothesis  of  liber- 
tarianism,  of  which  I  have  yet  to  see  a  positive  and  unam- 
biguous definition,  there  is  no  subject  of  responsibility.^  A 
madman,  who  certainly  seems  to  display  in  an  eminent 
degree  freedom  of  will,  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  human 
responsibility;  nor  is  he  held  accountable  for  his  actions, 
just  because  he  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  There  can  be  no 
intelligent  wiUing  out  of  a  mere  mental  blank  of  inchoate  and 
unfathomable  indeterminateness. 

Lastly,  to  the  well-known  theological  difficulty  resulting 
from  determinism,  that  it  makes  the  Deity  answerable  for 
all  evil  as  well  as  for  all  good,  Hume  has  no  answer  to  give. 
Nor  is  any  satisfactory  answer  possible  from  the  premises 
of  pure  experience.  This  inference  is  a  consequence  of  any 
form  of  (popular)  monotheism,  and  cannot  be  escaped  even 
by  the  libertarian.  It  seems  to  be  avoidable  only  by  adopting 
some  such  view  as  Spinoza's,  which,  in  dissolving  the  premises 
of  a  "  massiver  Gottesbegriff,"  would  make  a  part  of  Hume's 
criticism  superfluous;  namely,  that  the  moral  categories  are 
not  ultimate  like  the  metaphysical.  They  are  valid  and  real 
only  within  the  limits  of  human  life  and  conduct.  From  the 
standpoint  of  empiricism,  however,  the  Manichean  hy- 
pothesis, which  involves  a  dualism  of  moral  principle,  seems 
the  most  plausible. 


1  The  most  recent  attempt  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  a  psycho- 
physical actuality  consists  in  a  refusal  to  define  it  (M.  Bergson).  It  is  thus  erected 
into  a  sort  of  occult  quality.  This  attitude  opens  the  door  to  an  uncontrollable 
licence  of  assertion. 
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The  above  necessarily  brief  sketch,  which  I  hope  to 
supplement  elsewhere,  gives  no  adequate  picture  of  Hume's 
many-sidedness  as  a  thinker  and  a  man.  In  economics,  he  is 
the  predecessor  of  Adam  Smith;  as  a  writer,  the  rival  of  his 
contemporary,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  In  his  **  Political  Discourses" 
he  displays  striking  originality  and  acumen;  while  his 
*'  History  of  England,"  though  sharing  in  the  weakness 
of  all  historical  writings  of  the  time  in  not  being  impartial, 
is  one  of  the  first  in  English  to  add  to  a  mere  chronicle  of 
events  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  people,  of  their 
arts,  literature,  manners,  and  general  social  and  political 
condition.  As  a  psychologist  Hume  stands,  I  think,  not- 
withstanding his  atomism,  among  the  greatest  in  English 
literature;  and  only  the  desire  to  avoid  technicalities  in  this 
paper  has  restrained  me  from  entering  further  into  this  side 
of  his  work.  In  his  moral  philosophy,  which  expounds  a 
judicious  utilitarianism,  Hume  makes  too  much  of  the  mere 
instinct  of  sympathy.  His  ethical  writings,  over-rated 
certainly  by  himself,  fall  behind  his  other  philosophical 
achievements.  They  ^' bear  the  mark  of  a  clear  head  and 
a  warm  heart."  Although  far  removed  from  being  a  stolid 
mtass  of  imperturbability,  Hume's  temperament  seems  to  have 
prevented  his  feeling  any  deep  ethical  crises ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  one  seeks  for  a  discussion  of  these  in  his  ^^  Principles  of 
Morals." 

"The  importance  of  Hume,"  says  the  late  Professor 
Adamson,  "  consists  in  the  vigour  and  logical  exactness  with 
which  he  develops  particular  philosophical  views."  He 
continued  the  work  of  Locke,  and  with  unsurpassed  lucidity 
thought  out  empiricism  to  its  logical  end.  '^The  incon- 
sistencies to  be  detected  in  his  works,  result  from  the  lim- 
itations of  empiricism  itself,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Locke 
and  Berkeley,  from  an  imperfect  grasp  of  the  general  principles, 
and  attempts  to  unite  them  with  others  that  are  radically 
incompatible.  The  English  School  of  Empiricists  has  made 
no  advance  in  principle  over  Hume  "  (Adamson).  The  rise 
of  pragmatism  has  not,  I  think,  rendered  this  pronounce- 
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ment  obsolete.  The  original  element  in  pragmatism  is  not 
so  much  its  empiricism,  as  its  attempted  identification  of 
truth  and  utility. 

Knowledge  of  reality  is  dissolved  by  Hume  into  a  flux 
of  unconnected  impressions,  held  together  by  the  merely 
subjective  force  of  habit  or  custom.  Experimental  know- 
ledge is  tested  by  an  appeal  to  ^^pure  experience.'^  But  this 
test  is  inadequate,  if,  as  we  think,  experimental  science 
itself  involves  logical  factors.  Hume's  philosophy  suffers 
from  two  deficiencies  common  to  all  empiricism,  from  Francis 
Bacon  to  the  present  time, — an  undue  depreciation  of  logic, 
through  failure  to  grasp  the  element  of  constructive  reason 
in  experience;  and,  what  is  connected  therewith,  neglect 
of  mathematical  knowledge.  That  these  deficiencies  are 
less  apparent  in  the  case  of  Hume's  subtle  expositions  than 
in  those  of  his  less  expert  predecessors  and  successors,  make 
them  none  the  less  radical  weaknesses  of  a  theory  of  know- 
ledge. His  empiricism  underlies  and  limits  even  his  his- 
torical writings,  which,  in  consequence,  either  take  too 
slight  account  of,  or  leave  out  of  consideration,  the  racial 
peculiarities  of  different  nations. 

Hume  is  a  thoroughly  modern  thinker.  When  one  reads 
his  works  one  forgets  that  they  are  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  He  was  able  to  formulate  philosophical  problems 
in  a  way  in  which  they  can  be  treated  with  advantage  even  at 
the  present  time.  His  hope  that  he  might  ^^  contribute  a  little 
to  the  advance  of  knowledge "  has  been  surely  amply 
realised;  for  his  work  led  directly  to  the  production  of  the 
^^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  Some  competent  thinkers  in 
Germany  at  the  present  day  consider  Hume  as  great  a  philoso- 
pher as  the  criticist  of  Konigsberg. 

Hume  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  representative 
of  Scottish  philosophy.  Neither  his  true  predecessors  nor 
successors  belonged  to  any  ^'  Scottish  school."  In  their  attack 
on  Hume  the  members  of  this  school  relied  on  too  blunt  an 
instrument,  "common  sense,"  of  which  he  was  endowed  with 
at  least  as  large  a  measure  as  were  Thomas  Reid  or  Dugald 
Stewart.  In  addition,  he  was  the  possessor  of  something  they 
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conspicuously  lacked;  namely,  a  "sifting  humour '^  that 
could  see  a  philosophical  problem  hitherto  overlooked.  Their 
appeal  to  the  consensus  omnium  against  Hume  was  simply  an 
anachronism. 

In  England  Hume  has  not  been  done  full  justice;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why.  Theological  modes  of  thought 
that  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  exclude  him  from  a  posi- 
tion in  Edinburgh  University  have  long  dominated  the 
English  and  Scotch  universities.  In  addition,  of  recent 
years  we  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  Hegelian 
Kauderwwlsch,  which  would  have  excited  the  caustic  wit  of 
the  Scotch  criticist.  But  many  of  our  recent  metaphysicians 
seem  to  be  devoid  of  humour,  otherwise  they  would  hardly 
keep  on  repeating  sentences  which,  both  in  their  very  formula- 
tion and  in  the  fact  that  no  proof  of  them  is,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, even  attempted,  remind  us  of  the  scholasticism  of 
Nicolas  of  Cues  or  the  semi-poetic  metaphysic  of  Giordano 
Bruno.  It  is  not  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  imitate 
Spinoza's  method  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany, 
where  philosophical  speculations  have  been  less  trammelled 
by  either  utilitarian  or  rehgious  considerations,  there  has  been 
a  renewed  and  deepened  interest  in  Hume,  whose  reputation 
is  now  more  securely  founded  than  ever  before.  There  Hume 
is  recognized  as  the  greatest  name  in  English  philosophy. 
And,  indeed,  Hume's  is  one  of  the  freest  and  most  supple 
minds  that  has  ever  undertaken  philosophical  speculations. 
Only  two  philosophers  of  the  modern  period  can,  in  our 
opinion,  be  placed  on  a  par  with  Hume :  they  may  be  held  to 
surpass  him  either  in  depth  or  originality  of  thought.  The 
one  is  the  "excommunicated  Jew,''  Spinoza,  who  represents 
the  philosophical  antithesis  of  Hume:  the  other  is  Kant, 
who  attempted  to  combine  in  his  "Critical  Philosophy"  the 
sound  elements  in  both  empiricism  and  rationalism. 

J.  W.  A.  HiCKSON 
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